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INTRODUCTION 


The Seventh Volume attempts to understand and analyse the activities of the various 
“Committres and Commissions” during the period 1966 which have received as far as the 
previous volumes are concerned scant attention from even bibliographies and documentation 
experts. It is known that the government all over the world largely rely on the Committees 
and Commissions for their decisions on particular subjects. Governments make an extensive 
use of the Instrument of the Public Inquiries which ultimately help in lessening managerial 
tensions as well as quietening the allegations of misrule. According to John Stuart Mill, “A 
man seldom judges right, even in his own concerns, still less in those of the public, when he 
makes habitual use of knowledge but his own or that of some single adviser”. Thus the “Com- 
mittee System” greatly helps the proper functioning of a democratic set-up. 

A Commission is a “Governmental Agency created to perform a particular function such 
as a special investigations or on governmental regulations of business”. It is appointed mainly 
when it is thought that a matter involves some financial questions. There are other reasons for 
which a Commission is appointed, c.g., in matters pertaining to the Welfare of the State and its 
Citizens and for improving the efficiency in an administration. The status of a Committee is 
also the same as that of a Commission, but it does not possess as wide powers as are enjoyed 
by a Commission and has to limit itself in relation to specific work assigned to it under its terms 
of reference. While arriving at decisions in the form of recommendations, a Committee or 
Commission ensures that such decisions are representative of interest of various types of people 
and also a safeguard against abuse of power. 

The Committees and Commissions always advise a Government, offering valuable sug- 
gestions and recommendations for smooth operation and efficiency in administration for the 
Welfare of the people. 

A Committee or a Commission comprises a Chairman, the Members and the Member- 
Secretary (sometimes there is also a Vice-Chairman and an Assistant Secretary). In some cases 
there are even One-Man Commissions and enquiries conducted by such Commissions are en- 
trusted to an Official-on-Special Duty or a Judge of the High Court. 

The Chairman of a Commission is a person well versed in legal affairs and is often a 
retired Judge of a High Court or Supreme Court of India. Occasionally, a Member of Parlia- 
ment is also appointed to the post of Chairman of a Commission. Regarding Committees, the 
Chairman is usually a specialist in the subject of the Committee. He can be a Leader or a 
Convener also if he heads a Panel, Study Group, Working Group or a Delegation, etc 

The Mem’ ers of a Commission, Committee, Panel, Study Group, Working Group etc 
are specialists in their respective fields and provide valuable guidance to the Commission in 
making recommendations. 

The Member-Secretary or Secretary in nominated from among the experienced officials 

who have the requisite competent knowledge of the subject on which the Commission or the 

Committee is appointed. 



The Study of the “Committees and Commissions” is divided into two main parts : 

(I) Pre-Independence : From 1772 to August 1947 ; and 
(II) Post-Independence : From August 1947 to 1973. 

The First Volume covers the period from August 1947 to 1954, the Second Volume 
covers the period from 1955 to 1957, the Third Volume covers the period from 1958 to 1959, 
the Fourth Volume covers the period from 1960 to 1961, the fifth volume covers the period 
from 1962 to 1963 and Sixth volume covers the period from 1964 to 1965. This present 
Volume, Volume Seven in the series covers the period from 1966. 

The Work provides information on subjects like Bibliographical Data of the Committees 
and Commissions, Chairman, Leader, Convener, etc.. Appointments ; Terms of Reference ; 
Contents and Recommendations. 

Arrangements : The arrangements in the “Committees and Commissions” are Chrono- 
logical and items have been arranged according to their dates of appointment and not according 
to their dates of publication. 

1 am sure that this reference work will continue into a number of Volumes, for it is 
unique in nature. I have spared no efforts to make it a comprehensive reference work and it will 
be of great use to the research scholars, sociologists, historians, economists, students of political 
science, as well as to all those connected with the study of administration and legal affairs. I 
have tried my level best to rectify all errors and omissions that I noticed in the previous 
Volumes. It will be my effort to go on improving these Volumes. The introductory part in 
Volume I deals with the why, what and how of the ‘Committees and Commissions”. 

In the end I must express my gratitude to the Press that reviewed and appreciated the 
work. I am also indebted to my wife and children who have sacrificed their personal comforts 
by providing me every facility to make this Volume ready for publication within a reasonable 
short time. 


New Delhi Virendra Kumar 

Ganga Dashmi 
June 16, 1978. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (LAW REVISION) 
COMMITTEE, 1966 — REPORT 

New Dellii, Ministry of Commerce (Directorate of Weights and 
Measures), 1973, v,4-210p. 


Chairimn : S id S K. M litra. 

Members : Shri V B. Mainkar; Shri Prem Prakash; 

Slid. C. Y. Rao; Shd B. K. Pcntiali; Shri 
P. Rajagopalan; Shri S B. Kulkarni; Shri 
A. R. Mohamed Iqbal Ahmed; Shri 
Jcelani Hussain; Shri Shafiq Hussain; 
Shri N. C. Roy, Representative of the 
India Government Mint at Bombay. 

appointment 

Taking into consideration the international develop- 
ments in the field of legal Metrology and the need to 
extend the 1956-Act, to other fields to which the Act did 
not cstend, (he Government of India setup, in 1966, a 
Committee to revise the Central law relating to weights 
-and measures. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Xi) To revise the Central law relating to weights 


and measures; 

(ii) To ensure uniformity in the law relating to 
the implementation of the provisions of the Central Act, 
to prepare the model of a Bill which the Legislatures of 
the States would be cvpected to enact. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Report of the Weights and Measures (Law 
Revision) Committee; First Schedule; Second Schedule; 
Appendices A to F. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Revision Oflhe Central Law 

In view of the adoption, by the CGPM and the 
OiML, oftheSI units, the standards of weights and 
measures which were established by the 1956-Act, havr 
become obsolete. For example, the primary units of 
area, capacity and volume, which were established Ivy 



the 1956-Act, h?ve not been included in the base units 
specified under the SI; they have been specified, under 
the SI, as derived units. Similarly, the unit of length 
in navigation by sea or air, namely, the nautical mile, 
established by the 1956- Act, has now become a special 
unit outside the SI. Out of the other primary units 
established by the 1956-Act, substantial refinements have 
been made by the SI with regard to the base units of 
time, luminous intensity and thermodynamic tempera- 
ture. A new unit, namely, the ‘mole” as the base unit 
of amount of substance has been added to the SI. 

Under the SI, the units of weights and measures 
have been divided into three categories, namely: (i) base 
units, (ii) supplementary units, and (iii) derived units. 
This scheme of division of the units of weights and 
measures into three categories, does not exist in the 
1956-Act. The use of certain other units outside the 
SI has been permitted by the CGPM; most of these 
units are not also included in the standards established 
by or under the 1956-Act. In view of the very subs- 
tantial modifications of the international units of weights 
and measures, on which the 1956-Act was based, the 
substitution of that Act by a new legislation, incorpo- 
rating SI and other units, has become an urgent neces- 
sity. In consideration of such a necessity, the OIML 
has prepared the draft of a legislation, giving recog- 
nition to the SI and other units, which the member- 
countries are expected to enact. India, being a signatory 
to the Convention whereby OIML was constituted, is, 
therefore, under an international obligation to under- 
take a legislation to give effect to the SI and other 
units of weights and measures. 

The draft of the Central Bill, prepared by the 
Committee, which seeks to replace the 1956- Act, esta- 
blishes the seven base units of the SI as the base units of 
weights and measures. The Central Bill also provides 
for the adoption of such supplementary, derived, special 
or other units, as may be recommended by the CGPM 
or the OIML from time to time, as also decimal multi- 
ples and sub-multiples of these units. The Central Bill 
further empowers the Central Government to add, to 
modify or omit, by rules, such supplementary, derived, 
special or other units of weights and measures and their 
decimal multiples and sub-multiples whenever such 
addition, modification or omission is recommended by 
the CGPM or the OIML, or both. 

Base Unit Of Numeration 

In addition to the seven base units recommended by 
the CGPM, the proposed Central Bill envisages the 
establishment of base unit of numeration. Numeration, 
being a form of measurement, comes within the ambit 
of weights and measures and as such Parliament is 
competent to establish the standards of numeration. 


The Central Bill provides, on the analogy of the pro- 
visions of article ,343(1) of the Constitution of India, 
that the base unit of numeration shall be the unit of the 
international form of Indian numerals and that every 
numeration shall be made in accordance with the deci- 
mal system. 

Although India was the originator of the decimal 
system of numeration, which has been accepted 
by most of the countries of the world, unfortunately it 
is not being followed in India. As a result, there has 
been in use, in India, a multiplicity of forms of numera- 
tion, for example, dozen, gross, great gross, multiples 
of four, multiples of five, etc. Although there are two 
systems of numeration in millions and billions, namely, 
the British system and the American system, both the 
systems of numeration are being followed in India, 
without indicating, in either case, which of the two 
aforesaid systems of numeration has been followed. 
Under the American system, one thousand million 
makes a billion, but under the British system one million 
times of one million make a billion. If both these 
systems of numeration are followed in addition to 
the system of numeration in lakhs and crores, confusion 
and difficulties in trade and commerce are bound to 
arise. It is, therefore, very necessary to remove this 
confusion by establishing a standard system of numera- 
tion, The adoption of the decimal system of numera- 
tion is also a logical corollary to the adoption, in 
India, of the decimal system of coinage and the metric 
system of weights and measures. The standardisation 
of the system of numeration would also make calcu- 
lations easier . 

Difer-State Trade And Commerce 

There is no provision in the 1956-Act, with regard to 
inter-State trade and commerce in weights or measures 
or in any commodity which is sold or distributed in 
the course of inter-State trade and commerce, by weight, 
measure or number. The evidence which was given 
before the Committee indicates that this omission has 
very adversely affected the freedom of inter-State trade 
and commerce in weights and measures and in other 
commodities, although such freedom of trade and com- 
merce is guaranteed by article 301 of the Constitution 
of India. The evidence further indicates that the said 
omission in 1956-Act has given rise to several types of 
malpractices. The Committee is, therefore, of the 
opinion that restrictions on the freedom of inter-State 
trade and commerce in weights and measures and other 
commodities should be removed and such suitable pro- 
visions should be included in the Central Bill as would 
ensure the proper verification of the weights, measures 
and other commodities in relation to which any inter- 
state trgde and commerce takes place. While Parlia, 
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meht is competent to legislate with regard to inter-Sfate 
trade and commerce (vide entry 42 of the Union List), 
the State Legislature is competent to provid e only for 
the regulation of trade or commerce within the State 
(vide entry 26 of the State List). The regulatory pro- 
visions with regard to the inter-State trade and com- 
merce in weights and measures and in other commodities 
which are sold by weight, measure or number, can, 
therefore, find a place in a Parliamentary legislation 
only. 

One member of the Committee, however, expressed 
a doubt as to whether Parliament is competent to legis- 
late with regard to inter-State trade and commerce in 
weights and measures because, under entry 29 of the 
State List, the State Legislature is competent to legislate 
with regard to weights and measures excepting the esta- 
blishment of the standards thereof. The Chairman of 
the Committee explained to the member that the Central 
law envisaged by the Committee does not relate to any 
matter which is relatable to entry 29 of the State List, 
but to inter-State trade and commerce in weights and 
measures which is exclusively relatable to entry 42 of the 
Union List. Since the member concerned was not 
Satisfied with the said explanation, the Chairman refer- 
red the question to the Law Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India for an opinion. The Law Secretary has 
recorded his opinion, the relevant portion of which runs 
as follows : 

' “Entry 29 of List II deals with weights and measures 
except establishment of standards. In this connection 
the question arises whether this entry would stand in 
the way of the proposed legislation. 

" There is nothing in entry 42 of List I to indicate that 
it -is subject to entry 29 of List 11. Whenever it is 
intended tfat an entry in one legislative list should be 
subject to the provisions of an entry in another legis- 
lative list, the Constitution itself contains express pro- 
visions for the purpose.... In the absence of any such 
provision in entry 42 of List I, it would be open to 
Parliament to enact the proposed legislation to regulate 
inter-State trade and commerce in weights and 
measures.” 

The controversy is thus concluded by the opinion of 
the Law Secretary. 

Verification And Stamping Of Weights And Measures 
Sent From One State To Another 

For the regulation of inter-State trade and commerce 
in Weights and measures, the Committee proposes to 
devide weights and measures into two categories, 
namely : 

(i) Those which are not required to be dismantled 
before their despatch to the other State and are not 
likely to lose accuracy by reason of their transport from 


one State to another; and 

(ii) Those which are required to be dismantled 
before their despatch to the other State and are required 
to be re-assembled before their use in the other State. 

The Committee feels that the power to verify and 
stamp the weights and measures of the second category, 
should lie exclusively with the Government of the 
State in which they are re-assembled and put to use. 
But the power to verify and stamp the weights and 
measures of the first category should lie with the 
Government of the State in which they are either manu- 
factured or in which their movement originates. The 
verification and stamping made on any weight or mea- 
sure of the first category in the State in which it is 
manufactured or in which its movement originates 
should be, normally, acceptable to all the Slate Govern- 
ments so that trade and commerce in weights and 
measures of the first category may be free throughout 
the territory of India, as envisaged by article 301 of the 
Constitution. Care has, however, been taken to ensure 
that there may not be any confusion between the weights 
and measures of the first category which are intended 
to be used for trade and commerce within the State 
and those which are intended for inter-State trade and 
commerce. It has, therefore, been provided that the 
weights and measures of the first category which are 
intended for inter-State trade and commerce should be 
stamped with a special stamp by the Government of the 
State in which they are manufactured or in which their 
movement originates. With a view to ensuring the 
uniformity of such stamp, power is proposed to be given 
to the Central Government to lay down the specifications 
of such special stamp. A weight or measure bearing a 
special stamp may, however, be used in the State in 
which such special stamp is made on it. 

A weight or measure of the first category bearing the 
special stamp made in a Stale would not normally be 
required to be verified and stamped in any other State 
until its re-verification has become due by efliux of time. 
The period of re-verification will, however, be computed 
from the date of sale or delivery thereof to the con-’ 
sumer. 

Provision has, however, been made for the verifi- 
cation and stamping of any weight or measure of the. 
first category where the authority in the receiving State 
has any reason to believe that such weight or measure . 
has, in the course of transit, lost its accuracy. In such * 
a case, verification and stamping of the weight or mea- 
sure of the first category may be made, for reasons to 
be recorded in writing and communicated to the Con- 
troller of the State in which the special stamp was made. 
When such verification and stamping is made in the 
receiving State, the special stamp which was made 
thereon should be obliterated and no fee, should be 
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cbarged in the receiving State for such verification and 
stamping and for the obliteration of the special stamp. 
Re- verification fees could, however, be charged in the 
receiving State when such re-verification becomes due 
by efflux of time. 

In order to ensure the freedom of movement of 
weights and measures of the first category from one State 
to another, it is necessary to provide that the fees for 
verification and stamping of such weights and measures 
should be uniform. The rules should, therefore, pro- 
vide for a uniform scale of fees, depending on the extra 
work involved in ensuring the accuracy of tlie weight or 
measure. With a view to ensuring that the income 
derived, at present, by the State Governments from the 
fees for verification and stamping of weights and mea- 
sures may not suffer, it would be necessary to fix such 
verification and stamping fees as to ensure that there 
is no overall loss of income to the State Governments. 

Some members of the Committee expressed an 
apprehension that the scheme with regard to the veri- 
fication and stamping of weights and measures of the 
first category may lead to a loss of income to the receiv- 
ing State. The Committee felt that such loss of income 
may be very ea ily offset by slightly increasing the fee 
for re-verification of all the weights and measures in use 
in the receiving State. 

A further question was raised as to whether the 
slight increase in re-verification fees would not have the 
effect of increasing the burden on the consumer. The 
acceptance of a weight or measure of the first category, 
if stamped in the State of manufacture, throughout the 
territory of India would remove the need of the manu- 
facturer, etc., to appoint agents in different States and 
would also enable him to save the expenditure which he 
would have had to incur, but for these provisions, to 
take back the rejected weights and measures. The 
savings thus made by the manufacturer are likely to be 
reflected in the price of weights and measures and conse- 
quently a slight increase in the fees for re-verification is 
not likely to cause an overall increase in the liability 
of the consumer. 

The Committee found that in most of the States the 
total income derived from fees for verification and 
stamping of w'eights and measures exceeds the amount 
spent by the State Government for the maintenance of 
the organisation for the verification and stamping of 
weights and measures. But instead of spending the 
excess income for the development and expansion of 
the said organisation, the amount representing such 
excess income is being credited to the general revenues 
of the State. The Committee w'ould like to point 
out most humbly, to the State Gox'ernmenls that accord- 
ing to the decisions of the Supreme Court this piactice 
is contrary to law. The Supreme Court has repeatedly 


pointed out that there is a difference between a tax and 
a fee; while a tax is required to be merged info the 
Consolidated Fund, a fee should be earmarked and set 
apart for the performance of the service for which it is 
levied and it should not be merged in the Consolidated 
Fund. 

According to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Commission, Hindu Religious Endowments, Madras vs. 
Lakshmindra Thirtha Swamir, a fee is generally defined 
to be a charge for a sp:cial service rendered to indivi- 
duals by some governmental agency. The amount of 
fee levied is supposed to be based on the expenses in- 
curred by the Government in rendering the service, 
though in many cases, the costs arc arbitrarily assessed 
The distinction between a lax and a fee lies pri- 
marily in the fact that a lax is levied as a part of a 
common burden, while a fee is a payment for a special 
benefit or privilege. Fees confer a special capacity, al- 
though the special advantage, as for example, in the case 
of registration fees for documents or marriage licences, 
is secondary to the primary motive of regulation in the 
publ'C interest. Public interest seems to be at the basis 
of all impositions, but in a fee it is some special benefit 
which the individual receives It is absolutely neces- 

sary that the levy of fees should, on the face of the 
legislative provision, be correlated to the expenses in- 
curred by Government in rendering the service 

ordinarily there are tw'O classes of cases where Govern- 
ment imposes ‘fees’ upon persons. In the first class of 
cases. Government simply grants a permission or pri- 
vilege to a person to do something, which otherwise 
that person would not be competent to do and extracts 
fees, either heavy or moderate, from that person in 
return for the privilege that is conferred. In such cases, 
the tax clement is predominant. And if the money paid 
by licence-holders goes for the upkeep of roads and 
other matters of general public utility, the licence fee 
cannot but be regr rded as a tax. In the other class of 
cases, the Government does some positive work for the 
benefit of persons and the money is taken as the 
return for the work done or the services rendered. If 
the money thus paid is set apart and appropriated 
specifically for the performance of such work and is not 
merged in the public revenues for the benefit of the 
general public it could be counted as fees and not as 
a tax. 

According to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Mahant Shri Jagannath Ramanuj Das vs. State of Orissa 
(in which the principles laid down in the first-mentioned 
case were reiterated), “Our Constitution, however, has 
made a distinction between a tax and a fee for legisla- 
tive purposes A tax is undoubtedly in the matter of 

a compulsory exaction of money by a public authority 
for public purposes, the payment of which is enforced 
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by law. But the essential thing in a tax is that the , 
imposition is made for public purposes to meet the 
general expenses of the State without reference to any 
special benefit to be confered upon the payers of the 
tax. The taxes collected are all merged in the general, 
revenue of the State to be applied for general public 
purposes. Thus, tax is a common burden and the only 
return which the taxoayer gets is the participation in 
the common benefits of the State. Fees, on the other 
hand, are payments primarily in the public inter- 
est but for some special service rendered or some 
special work done for the benefit of those from 
whom payments are demanded. Thus in fees there 
is always an element of quid pro quo, which is absent 
in a tax. Two elements are thus essential in order that 
a payment may be regarded as a fee. In the first place, 
it must be levied in consideration of certain services 
which the individuals accepted either willingly or un- 
willingly. But this by itself is not enough to make 
the imposition a fee, if the payments demanded for 
rendering of such services are not set apart oi specifi- 
cally appropriated for that purpose but arc merged in 
the general revenues of the State to be spent for general 
public purposes.” 

This above view was further explained by the 
Supreme Court in Hingir-Rampur Coal Co. vs. State 
of Orissa, where it held “whereas a tax is imposed for 
public purposes and is not, and need not be supported 
by any consideration of services rendered, a fee is levied 
essentially for services rendered, and as such there is an 
element of quid pro quo between the person who pays 

the fee and the public authority which imposes it 

Tax recovered by the public authority invariably goes 
into the Consolidated Fund wnich ultimately is utilised 
for all public purposes, whereas a cess levied by way of 
fee is not intended to be, and does not become, a part" 
of the Consolidated Fund. It is earmarked and set 
apart for the purposes of services for which it is levied 

In regard to fees, there is, and must always be, 

correlation between the fee collected and the service 

intended to be rendered Cases may arise where 

under the guise of levying a fee, the legislature may 
attempt to impose a tax; and in the case of such a 
colourable exercise of legislative power, courts would 
have to scrutinize the scheme of the levy very carefully 
and determine whether, in fact, there is a correlation 
between the service and the levy or whether the levy is 
either not correlated with the service or is levied to such 
an excessive extent as to be a pretence of a fee and not a 
fee in reality. In other words, whether or not a 
particular cess levied by a statute amounts to a fee or 
tax, would always be a question of fact to be determined 
in the circumstances of each case. The distinction 
between a tax and a fee is, however, important, and it is 


recognized by the Constitution”. 

The principles laid dowm by the Supreme Couft in. 
the above-mentioned cases were reaffirmed by that 
Court in a very recent case, namely, Indian Mica and 
Micanite Industries vs. State of Bihar. It was held in 
that case that the “power of any legislature jto levy fee 
is conditioned by the fact that it must be, by and large, 
a quid pro quo for the service rendered If a levy pur- 
porting to be a fee is found to be an exaction without 
doing any service or if it is found that the levy is wholly 
disproportionate to the service rendered, then the levy 
becomes invalid”. 

After reviewing the decisions given by the Supreme- 
Court in the earlier cases, the Supreme Court held in 
the said case that “it is clear that before any levy is 
upheld as a fee it must be shown that the leavy has 
reasonable correlationship with the service rendered by- 
the Government. In other words, the levy must be 
proved to be a quid pro quo for the service rendered.- 
But in these matters, it will be impossible to have an 
exact correlationship. The correlationship expected is 
one of a general character and not as of arithmetical 
exactitude. 

In view of the repeated decisions of the Supreme 
Court on the point, the Committee would like to empha- 
size that where the income derived from the fee collect- 
ed for verification and stamping of weights and me- 
asures is in excess of the expenditure incurred for the 
maintenance of the organisation for the enforcement of 
the law relating to weights and measures, such excess 
income should either be earmarked and separa'ed for the 
dcxelopmcnt and expansion of such organisation or the 
scales of fees should be so reduced that the benefit of 
such reduction may be derived by the consumers; but 
in no case should such excess income be merged in the 
gmeral revenues of the State. 

Commodities In Packaged Form 

With the rapid modernisation of trade and industry 
all over the world, the off-take of packaged commodities 
has received an impetus because of the case with which 
they can be transported and marketed. That is why, 
OIML has recommended the regulation of the indi- 
cation of the net weight or measure of a commodity 
contained in a package. All the advanced countries 
have already enacted legislations regulating trade and 
commerce in packaged commodities. 

Trade and commerce in commodities packed in one 
Stale is not generally confined to that State but extends 
beyond its frontiers. Accordingly, inter-State trade and 
commerce in packaged commodities falls within the 
ambit of entry 42 of the Union List and as such Parlia- 
ment is competent to regulate such trade and commerce. 
Where, however, any commodity packed in . any State 
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is not sold or distributed outside that State, trade and 
commerce in such packaged commodity would be regu- 
lated by the law made by the legislature of that State. 

When any commodity, which is sold by weight or 
measure, is put in a package, it becomes difficult for the 
purchases to ascertain the weight or measure of the 
net conten's of the package because he has no means to 
weigh or measure such conten's unless he has opened 
the package or adopted other means to ascertain the 
net contents. The size of the package does not always 
give a correct idea as to the net weight or measure of 
the contents thereof. Unless the weight or measure of 
the net contents of a package are accurately and promi- 
nently stated the-eon, such omission may derive the 
consumer of the opportunity of making any assessment 
as to the comparative advantages or disadvantages of 
purchasing a particular package. It is, theieforc, neces- 
sary to ensure that the weight or measure of the net con- 
tehts of a-package are clearly and legibly stated on every 
package. 

The Committee has noticed that, in some cases, even 
where the weight or measure of the net contents of a 
package has been stated thereon, it has been stated in 
such 'a place or in such small letters and figures and in 
such a way as not to attract the attention of the consu- 
mer. The Committee has also noticed that in some cases 
indications of the weight or measure of the net contents 
on' package have been qualified by certam expressions 
like “when packed” “gross weight”, “net weight of the 
package”, etc., which deprive the customer of the 
knowledge as to the weight or measure of the net con- 
tents of the package at the time of his purchase. 

There is also a practice of packaging commodities 
which correspond to seers, pounds, ounces, gallons, etc., 
for example, the net weight or measure is shown as 
930g (which corresponds to 1 seer), 454g (which 
corresponds to 1 lb, 112 ml (which corresponds 
to 4 ozs) or 4.5 litres (which corresponds to 1 
gallon). Since seer gallon, pounds, ounce, etc., are no 
longer valid units of weight or measure in India, the 
practice of packaging commodities in accordance with 
such units of weight or measure is undesirable because 
it not only keeps alive the units which have been abo- 
lished but also leads to difficulties in ihc computation 
and comparison of prices. 

In order to simplify the calculations and comparison 
of prices, it is desirable that commodities should be 
packed in round quantities, such as 100 ml, 500 g, 
50 m, etc. 

-There is also a need for uniformity in the packaging 
of the same or similar commodities The Committee 
has found that often the same commodity is packed in 
a ' large ' variety of sizes. This practice results in con- 
fusing the consumer as to the economics of his pur- 


chase by depriving him of the facilities of comparison 
of the prices of packages containing the same commo- 
dity of equal weight or measure. The proliferation of ' 
net weight or measure, which is detrimental to the 
consumer, requires regulation in such a way as to' 
ensure that the more commonly used commodities arc ' 
packed in sizes of uniform denominations. 

There are instances where commodities in packaged 
form are sold with the indication of the number of 
servings without disclosing the weight or measure of 
each such serving. In order to protect the consumer, it 
has bec.T provided in the law envisaged by the Com- 
mittee that the net weight or measure of each such 
serving should be indicated on the package. 

There are certain commodities which undergo 
change in weight or measure, by reason of the loss of 
moisture or by reason of oiher natural causes, during 
the period intervening between the date of packaging 
and the date of sale. In such cases, it is necessary that 
before packing any such commodity, due account should 
be taken of such losses. Rules will have, therefore, 
to be framed for specifying the extent of such’ 
losses. The net weight or measure of a commodity 
should be staled on the package at the time of packag- 
ing in accordance with such rules so that neither the 
manufacturer nor the consumer may be put to any 
financial or other loss. 

As a measure of consumer protection, it has been 
provided that the unit retail sale price of every com- 
modity contained in a package should be stated on the 
package. It is not the intention of the Committee to 
provide for the control or regulation of any price. The' 
intention is that the consumer should have the facility ' 
of comprising the unit price stated on different packages 
with a view to finding out which package would give 
him the best advantage. The units in accordance with 
which the retail price should be stated on the packages 
would be provided by rules. But broadly speaking, the 
intention is that where the commodity is sold by kilo- 
gram, the unit price should indicate the price per kilo- 
gram or where the commodity is sold in units of 100 
grams, the unit price should indicate the price per 100 
grams, and so on. It has also been provided that in the 
case of any advertisement, along with the unit price of 
any commodity in packaged form, the net weight or 
measure of the commodity contained m such package 
should also be stated in the advertisement so that the 
consumer may get a clear idea as to the economics of 
the advertised commodity. 

Instances are also not rare where the packers have, 
with a view to attracting customers, taken resort to 
deceptive packaging of commodities without disclosing 
adequately the net weight or measure of the commodity 
contained in the package. This practice is not only 
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likely to cause loss to the consumer but js also likely to 
generate unfa'r competition The law envisaged by the 
Ccmmittcc seeks to pul a curb on such practice. 

Approval Of Models 

Since the standards of performance and accuracy cf 
velghts and me.asurcs manufactured in difTevent States 
may vary widely, it is necessary to establish a uniformity 
in the standards of performance and rccuracy of weights 
and measures manufactured in ore Stale and used in 
other Stans It will rotbepossiblctocnsurcunifor- 
miij , unless tl e capreily of such weight or measure to 
render tl e expected performance and to maintain accu- 
racy over a prolonged period of use is established after 
a rigorous test, before the large-scale manufacture there- 
of is permitted. The purpose of such a test will not be 
achieved un’ess it is done at a well-equipped labo-alory. 
Proliferation of such laboratirias is not practicable, 
and such proliferation would not only lead to extra 
expenditure but is also likely to lead to varying stan- 
dards of test. It is, therefore, necessary to establish a 
Central Laboratory so that the standards of lest may be 
uniform. Such Central Laboratory may be modelled 
more or less, on the lines of the Physikalisch Technische 
Bundesanstalt (PTB) of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Committee feels that the insistence on the 
approval of the model of every weight or measure and 
every weighing and measuring instrument, which is 
intended to be sold or distributed in the course of inter- 
state t adc and commerce, may put such a strain on the 
Central 1 aboratory ns to make it impossible for it to 
cope with the volume of the work. The Committee is, 
therefore, of the opinion that, for the present, no mcdcl 
of any ordinary cast iron or brass weight, ( r me re or 
capacity measure need be submitted to the Central 
Laboratory for approval. For the same reason, the 
Committee also feels that the existing models of weigh- 
ing or measuring instruments, which arc intended to be 
sold or distributed in the course of intcr-Statc trade and 
commerce, need not be submitted to the Central Labo- 
ratory for approval. But in ease any Controller of 
Legal Metrology has any reason to believe that any 
such model requires a test by the Central Laboratory, 
he may obtain one such instrument from the market 
and forward it to the Central Laboratory for test. The 
fees for such test should be borne by the Slate Govern- 
ment employing such Controller. 

In the opinion of the Commit'ce, the model of every 
weight or measure, except those specified in the previous 
paragraph, which is proposed to be manufactured for 
the first time after the commencement of the proposed 
law should be submitted to the Central Labomtory for 
a rigorous tcU of its capacity render the expected 


performance and to maintain the expected accuracy 
over a prolonged period of use, before its large-scale 
manufacture is undertaken. This obligation should, 
however, be limited to the models of weights or measu- 
res which are intended to be so'd or distributed in the 
course of inter-State trade and commerce. Similar 
obligations would arise in respect of the models of 
weights and measures which are intended to be used or 
sold exclusively within the State in which they arc manu- 
factured if so provided by the law made by the State 
Leg slativc. 

The Committee also feels that where any model has 
been approved by the Central Laboratory, the different 
sizes or capacities of such model, if manufactured on 
the same principle on which the approved model has 
been manufactured, need not be submitted for approval. 

The system of submission of models of weights and 
measures for testing, as envisaged by the Committee, 
is practised in all the advanced countries of the world, 
but not in India. Such a practice has also been re- 
commended by the OIML. In view of the recommen- 
dations made by the OIML, the Committee has included 
provisions in the Bill for the approval of models of 
weights and measures which arc intended to be sold or 
distributed in the course of intcr-Statc trade and 
commerce. In relation to the weights and measures 
intended to be sold or distributed within the Slate in 
which they arc manufactured, it would be open to the 
State Government to provide for the approval of 
models of such weights and measures and provisions 
to that effect have been included in the Model Bill for 
the States. 

It was represented to the Committee that sometimes 
the materials of an approved model become non-avail- 
ablc in India, and if this happens, the manufacturer 
will have no option but to close the factory unless the 
use of a substitute material is permitted. Tlie Com- 
mittee feels that in such a case, the manufacturer may 
continue the manufacture of such weight or measure 
with such available substitute material as may, in the 
opinion of the manufacturer, have the same properties 
as the approved material. But in such a case the 
manufacturer should, before commencing manufac- 
ture with such subsilutc material, inform the Central 
Laboratory of his intention to do so, and send to that 
Laboratory a sample of the substitute material for test- 
ing, and, thereafter continue the manufacture with the 
substitute material proposed by him. On receipt of 
such information and sample, the Central Laboratory 
may, if it is of opinion, that the substitute material 
proposed by the manufacturer does not have the requi- 
site properties, suggest such other material as may be, 
in its opinion, better than the one proposed by the 
nianufacturcr ; and wher? such a belter material has 
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been suggested by tbc Central Laboratory, tbc manu» 
facturer should be under an obligation to use only the 
material suggested by the Central Laboratory. 

Quotations, Etc., In Relation To Inter-State Trade And 
Commerce 

The Committee has observed that contracts arc 
being entered into, tenders called for, quotations of 
prices made and dimensions espressed, in a variety of 
standard and non-standard units of weights or measu- 
res in relation to commodities which arc sold or diilri- 
buled, or in relation to services rendered, in the course 
' of intcr-State trade and coTimerce. Since the object of 
the Central law is to establish common units of weight 
and measure throughout the territory of India, it is 
necessary to ensure that every such contract, tender, 

‘ quotation or dimension should be entered into, called 
for, made or expressed in accoi dance with the standard 
■ units of weight or measure. Necessary provisions 
have, therefore, been involved in the Bill. 

‘ Survey And Collection Of Statistics 

The standards of weights and measures established 
by or under the Central laws arc intended to be pro- 
gressively extended to different fields of human endca- 
vour as and when it is felt that it would be convenient 
to extend such standards to that field. It is, therefore, 
necessary to make surveys and collect statistics with a 
view to ascertaining whether any particular field is ripe 
for the extension of the standards of weights and 
' measures established by or under the Central law. Such 
surveys and collection of statistics are also necessary to 
find out how far, and to what extent, the standards of 
weights and measures established by or under the 
Central law have been implemented in the fields to 
which the law has already been extended. Necessary 
provisions empowering such surveyes and collection of 
statistics have been included in the Central Bill. 

Training 

With the rapid development of the country, the use 
.of sophisticated instruments for weighing and measur- 
,ing is progressively increasing. With the advance of 
.science and technology, such instruments arc expected 
to become more and more sophisticated in future and 
the standards of accuracy of each such instrument 
are expected to be much higher than those of the 
instruments which are in use at present. With a view 
to ensuring that the personnel of the Department of 
Legal Metrology is well trained to verify any sophisti- 
cated weighing or measuring instrument, it is necessary 
to give them training rot only in legal Metrology but 
also in advanced science and technology. For impart- 


ing such training, it is necessary to establish a Central 
Training Institute which should be well-equipped to 
give the requisite training to the personnel of the 
Department of Legal Metrology, as also to other per- 
sons who may require or desire such training. 

There was an Institute at Patna, run by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar, for imparting training to the Olficcrs 
of the Departments of Weights and Measures of the 
various State Governments. The Institute has 
recently been taken over by the Central Government 
with a view to developing it as the Central Training 
Institute as envisaged by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee feels that the said Institute should be renamed 
as the Indian Institute of Legal Metrology. 

Tlic Committee understands that there is a prospect 
of receiving technical assistance from the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany for the develop- 
ment of the Central Training Institute. The Com- 
mittee feels that such assistance, if received, would 
not only be very welcome, but would also help the 
Government to strengthen expeditiously the imple- 
mentation of the standards of weights and measures 
established by or under the Central law. 

Import And Export 

With a view to ensuring that the provisions of the 
proposed law may not affect the export of any weight, 
measure, measuring instrument or packaged commo- 
dity to any country which has not >ct accepted the 
metric system of weights and measures, provisions 
have been made in the Bill to the effect that in addi- 
tion to the standard units specified by or under the 
propsed law, weights and measures in accordance with 
the units of weight or measure prevalent in the country 
to which the export is proposed to be made may, if 
so required by the person to whom the export is to be 
made, also be indicated on the weights, measures, 
measuring instruments or packages. 

Similarly, in order to ensure that£the provisions of 
the proposed law may not affect any trade or industry 
for Which any machinery, part or component is requir- 
ed to be imported from any country,^ where the metric 
system of weights and measures .is not prevalent, pro- 
vision has been made in the Bill to the effect that it 
will be sufficient if such machinery, etc., is accompanied 
by drawings, etc., in which measurements are also 
mentioned according to the metric system. Where, 
however, it is not possible to get the drawings, etc., 
expressed according to the metric system, 1 the importer 
would belpermitled to get the measurements on draw- 
ing, etc., to be expressed according to the metric system 
within six months from the date of import. 
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Penal Provisions 

While the standards of weight ; and measures were 
established by the 19."6-Act, no provision was made 
therein fur punishment for the contravention of any of 
the standards established by or under that Act. The 
Laws made by the Lcgis'aturcs of the States to imple- 
ment the standards of weights and measures establish- 
ed by or under the 1956-Act were confined to com- 
mercial transactions. The result was that in relation 
to non-commercial transactions, penal action could 
not be taken even where, in the cou se of such trans- 
actions, tl c standards of weights and measuics establish- 
ed by or under the 1956-Act were contravened. This 
lacuna in the law has. to a large extent, prevented the 
successful implementation of the standards of weights 
and measures in the fields not covered by the Slate 
legislation. The Committee, therefore, feels that the 
said lacuna should be removed and provisions should 
be made in the Centra! law for punishment for the 
contravention of the provisions thereof. Accordingly, 
necessary provisions have been included in the Central 
Bill. Care has, however, been taken to insure that 
such penal provisions do not, in any way, overlay the 
penal provisions specified in the Slate law. The res- 
pective fields in which the two laws would operate have 
been made distinct rnd separate. 

Machiaerj For The Implementation Of The Law 

The responsibility for the implementation of the 
standards established by the Central Act lies with the 
State Governments. Adequate care has been taken 
to ensure that there is no encroachment by the Central 
Government on the powers of the Slate Government. 
The responsibility for the implementation of the other 
provisions of the Central law, however, lies on the 
Central Government. Hence the Central Bill as envisaged 
by the Committee, has conferred certain powers on the 
Central Government, including the power to — 

(a) regulate the custody and maintenance of 
national prototv pes and national standards; 

(b) specify derived, supplementary and other units 
of weights and measures; 

(c) regulate intcr-State trade and commerce in 
weights, me.vsurcs and other commodities; 

(d) prescribe verification fees for weights and 
measures which arc sold or distributed in the course of 
intcr-State trade and commerce; 

(e) ensure the implementation of legal metrology 
in relation to weights and measures which are exported 
or imported: 

(0 provide for training; 

(g) undertake survey and collection of statistics; 

(h) implement the recommendations of the CGPM 
and the OIML; and 


(i) participate in the meetings of the CGPM and 
the OIML. 

In view of the fact that these powers can be exercised 
only by the Central Government, it is necessary to 
establish, at the Centre, appropriate machinery for the 
implementation of these provisions of the Central law. 
The maintenance of such machinery is also essential 
for coordinating and guiding the activities of the 
authorities in the different Stales with a view' to ensur- 
ing that the implementation of standards of legal 
metrology is uniform in all the States. There exists, 
at present, a Directorate of Weights and Measures at 
the Centre. The Committee feels that in view of the 
expanded activities, as envisaged by it, it would be 
necessary to expand, progressively, the said Directorate, 
and, for the reasons stated in Chapter VI of this 
Report, to le-name that Directorate as the Directorate 
of Legal Metrology. 

New Provisions 

Besides including provisions with regard to the 
several topics indicated above, the Central Bill, as 
envisaged by the Committee, also includes certain 
provisions which do not exist in the 1956-Act. These 
provisions relate to the following matters, namely — 

(a) The definitions of certain expressions, such 
as, — “commodity in packaged form”, “dealer”, 
“Director”, “export”, “false weight and measure”, 
“import”, “Jntcrnalicnal Organisation of Legal 
Metrology”, “intcr-State trade or commerce”, “label”, 
“manufacturer”, “notification”, “penon”, premises”, 
“reference standards”, “repairer”, “sale", “seal”, 
“stamp”, “transaction”, “verification” and “weight or 
measure” ; 

(b) Over-riding effect of the law; 

(c) Units of weights and measdres to be based on 
the metric system; 

(d) Base unit of numeration; 

(e) Custody, maintenance, verification, etc., of 
national prototvpcs and national standards (including 
reference, secondary and working standards): 

(0 Specification of physical characteristics, con- 
figuration, etc. of weights and measures; 

(g) Specification of what constitutes standards of 
weights and measures; 

(h) Prohibition of manufacture and use of non- 
standard weights or measures: 

(i) Prohibition of inscriptions on weights and 
measures in accordance with any unit other than the 
standard unit; 

(j) Custody and verification of standard equipment; 

(k) Appointment of Director and other staff; 

(l) Power of inspection; 

(m) Forfeiture of false weights and measures; 
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(n) Appeal against orders for forfeiture of false 
weights and measures and orders relating to approval 
of models; 

(o) Levy of fees for approval of models, registration 
of exporters and importers, appeals, etc. 

The (Name Of State) Weights And Meaures Bill, 1972 
A Bill 

to provide for the enforcement of the standards of 
weights and measures established by or under the 
Central Act and for matters connected therewith or 
incidental thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
(Name of State) in the Twenty-third Year of the 
Republic of India as follows : — 

Chapter 1 

1. Preliminary (1) This Act may be called the 
(Name of State) Weights and Measures Act, 1972. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the State of 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the State 
Government may, by notification, appoint, and different 
dates may be appointed for different — 

(a) provisions of this Act, 

(b) areas, 

(c) classes of undertakings, 

(d) classes of goods, 

(e) classes of weights and measures, or 

(fl classes of users of weights and measures, 
and any reference in such provision to the commence- 
ment of this Act shall be construed as a reference to 
the coming into force of that provision in such areas, or 
in respect of such classes of undertakings, goods, 
weights and measures in relation to which this Act has 
been brought into force. 

2. Act not to apply to Inter-State Trade or Commerce : 
Nothing in this Act shall apply to any inter-State 
trade or commerce in any weight or measure or in any 
other goods which are sold, delivered or distributed by 
weight, measure or number. 

3. Definitions : In this Act, unless the content other- 
wise requires, — 

(a) “Additional Controller” includes a Joint Con- 
troller, Deputy Controller and an Assistant Controller 
appointed under Section 5; 

(b) “authorised seal or stamp” means a seal or 
stamp made under, and in accordance with, the pro- 
visions of this Act; 

(c) “Central Act” means the Standards of Weights 
and Measures Act, 1972; 

(d) “Controller” means the Controller of Legal 
Metrology appointed by the State Government under 


Section 5; 

(e) “counterfeit”, in relation to a seal or stamp, 
means a seal or stamp which is so made as to resemble 
an authorised seal or stamp, as the case may be, 
intending by that resemblance to practise deception, or 
knowing it to be likely that deception will thereby be 
practised. 

Explanation 1. — It is not essential that the resem- 
blance of the counterfeit seal or stamp to the authorised, 
seal or stamp should be exact. 

I 

Explanation 2. — When a person causes a counterfeit 
seal or stamp to resemble an authorised seal or stamp 
and the resemblance is such that if a person relies on 
such seal or stamp, he might be deceived thereby, it 
shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the 
person so causing the seal or stamp to resemble the 
authorised seal or stamp intended by means of that 
resemblance to practise deception or knew it to be likely 
that deception would thereby practised ; 

(f) “heap” means any unit of a commodity for sale 
where such sale is intended to be made without any 
weighment or measurement or, where the sale is made 
by number, without counting the number ; 

(g) “Inspector” means a person who is appointed as 
such under Section 5, by whatever name called ; 

(h) “Mint” means a mint of the Central Govern- 
ment ; 

(i) “notification” means a notification published in 
the Official Gazette ; 

(j) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made, 
under this Act ; 

(k) “protection” means the utilisation of any weight 
or measure, or any reading obtained with the help of 
any weight or measure, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not any step is required to be taken to 
safeguard the well-being of any human being or animal, 
commodity, vegetation or thing, whether individually or 
collectively ; 

(l) “standard weight or measure” means a weight, 
measure or number which conforms to the standards 
established in relation thereto by or under the Central 
Act ; 

(m) words and expressions used in this Act and not 
defined but defined in the Central Act shall have the 
meanings respectively assigned to them in that Act. 

4. Provisions of this Act to Override the Provisions of 
any other Law except the Central Act : The provi- 
sions of this Act shall have effect notwithstanding 
anything inconsistent therewith contained in any enact- 
ment other than this Act and the Central Act or in any 
instrument having effect by virtue of any enactment 
other than this Act or the Central Act. 
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chapter 11 

Appointment Of Controllers, Inspectors And Other 
Officers 

5. Appoinraent of Controllers, Inspectors and other 
Officers and Staff: (1) The State Government may, by 
notification, appoint a Controller of Legal Metrology for 
the State and as many Additional, Joint, Deputy or 
Assistant Controllers, Inspectors and other officers and 
staff as may be necessary for exercising the powers and 
efficiently discharging the duties conferred or imposed 
on them by or under this Act. 

(2) Every Additional Controller, appointed under 
sub-section (1), shall exercise such powers, and discharge 
such functions, of the Controller, as the State Govern- 
ment may, by notification, authorise in this behalf. 

(3) The Controller may, by general or special order, 
define the local limits within which each Additional 
Controller or each Inspector shall exercise the powers 
and discharge the duties conferred or imposed on him 
by or under this Act. 

(4) Subject to the provisions of this Act, every 
Additional Controller and every Inspector shall perform 
his functions and discharge the duties of his office under 
the general superintendence, directions and control of 
the Controller and shall exercise those powers and dis- 
charge those duties in the same manner and with the 

" same effect as if they had been conferred or imposed on 
‘ him directly by or under this Act and not by way of 
authorisation. 

’ (5) The Controller and every Additional Controller 

may also — 

(a) Perform all or any of the functions of, and 
'• (b) Exercise all or any of the power conferred by 

this Act or any rule or order made thereunder, on, 
an Inspector. 

6. Power to Authorise Inspector to Adjust Weights or 
' Measures : Where the Controller is of opinion that 
■- it is necessary so to do, he may, by an order in writing, 

authorise an Inspector, or other officer not below the 
‘ rank of an Inspector, to adjust any weight or measure 
in any area within the local limits of his jurisdiction. 

' 7. Controller and Officers appointed under this Act 

* to be Public Servants : The Controller and every Addi- 
tional Controller, and every Inspector and every other 
■ person authorised to perform any duty by or tinder this 
Act, shall be deemed to be a public servant within the 
meaning of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code. (45 of 
, 1860). 

8. Protection of Action taken in Good Faith : No 
, suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie 
against the Controller, any Additional Controller, or any 
_ Inspector or any other person authorised to perform 
any duty by or under this Act in respect of anything 


■which is in good faith done or intended to be dotie 
under this Act or any rule or order made thereunder. 

Chapter III 

General Provisions In Relation To Standard Weights 
And Measures 

9. Prohibitions of use of Weights and Measnres 
other than Standard Weights and Measures : (1) Not- 
withstanding any custom, usage or method of whatever 
nature, no weight or measure other than the standard 
weight or measuie shall be used or kept in any premises 
within the State of.. .in such circumstances as to indi- 
cate that such weight or measure is intended, or is likely, 
to be used for any w'eighment or measurement. 

(2) Any custom, usage, practice or method of what- 
ever nature which permits a person to demand, receive, 
or cause to be demanded or received, within the State 
of..., any quantity of article, thing or service in excess 
of, or less than, the quantity specified by weight or 
measure in the contract or other agreement in relation to 
the said article, thing or service shall be void. 

(3) On and from the commencement of this Act, 
no weight, measure or number, other than the standard 
weight, measure or number, shall be used in, or form 
the basis of, any contract or other agreement in relation 
to any trade or commerce within the State of... 

(4) Any contract or other agreement, which con- 
travenes the provisions of sub-section (3), shall be void. 

10. Use of Weights only or Measures only in 
certain cases : (1) The State Government may, by rules 
made in this behalf, direct that in respect of the class of 
goods or undertakings or users specified there in — 

(a) no transaction, dealing or contract shall be made 
or had, or 

(b) no industrial production shall be undertaken, or 

(c) no use for protection shall be made, within the 
State of..., except by such weight, measure or number as 
may be specified in the said rules. 

(2) Any rule made under sub-section (1) shall lake 
effect in such area, from such future date and subject 
to such conditions, if any, as may be specified therein. 

11. Prohibition of Quotations, etc., otherwise than 
in terras of Standard Units of W’eight, Measure or 
Numeration : Except where he is permitted under 
the Central Act so to do, no person shall, in relation 
to any goods or things which are sold, transferred, dis- 
tributed or delivered or any service rendered, within 
the State of..., — 

(a) quote, or make announcement of, whether by 
word of month or otherwise, any price or charge, or 

(b) issue or exhibit any price list, invoice, cash memo 
or other document, or 

(c) prepare or publish any advertisement, poster or 
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btlier document, or 

(d) indicate the - contents of any jiackage either on 
itself or on any label, carton or other thing, or 

(e) indicate the contents on any container, or 

(f) express, in relation to any transaction, industrial 
production or protection, any quantity or dimesion, 
otherwise than in accordance with the standard 
units of weight, measure or numeration. 

Chapter IV 

Custody And Verification Of Standard Equipments 

12. Custody and Verification of Reference Stan- 
dards : Every reference standard, supplied by the Central 
Government to the State Government, shall be kept at 
such place and in such custody as may be prescribed, 
and no such reference standard shall be deemed to be a 
reference standard and shall be used as such unless it 
has been verified and authenticated in accordance with 
the rules made under the Central Act. 

13. Preparation of Secondary and Working Stan- 
dards ; The State Government may cause to be prepared 
at a Mmt as many sets of secondary standard or work- 
ing standard, verified and authenticated by the Mint in 
such manner as may be specified under the Centra! Act, 
as it may think necessary. 

Provided that where the Mint intimates the State 
Government in writing that it is unable to prepare 
secondary standard or working standard weight or 
measure, that Government may cause such secondary 
standard or working standard weight or measure to be 
prepared by such person as it may think fit and such 
secondary standard or working standard weight or 
measure shall be verified and authenticated by such 
authority as may be specified by rules made under this 
Act and every such verification and authentication shall 
be made in the manner specified under the Central Act. 

14. Verification, Stamping and Custody of Secondary 
or Working Standards : (i) Every secondary standard 
or working standard shall conform to the standards 
established by or under the Central Act and shall be veri- 
fied with the reference standard or secondary standard, 
as the case may be, in such manner and at such perio- 
dical intervals as may be specified by or under that Act 
and shall, if found on such verification to conform to 
the standards established by or under that Act, be 
stamped. 

(ii) Where any secondary standard or working stan- 
dard is stamped under sub-section (i), a certificate shall 
be separately issued showing the date on which such 
weight or measure was stamped. 

(iii) Every verification and stamping referred to in 
sub-section (i) shall be made by such person or 
authority as may be prescribed. 


(tv) A secondary standard or working standard which 
is not verified and stamped in accordance with the 
provisions of sub-section (i) shall not be deemed to be 
a secondary standard or working standard, as the case 
may be, and shall not be used for the verification of 
any working standard or, as the case may be, of any 
weight or measure, not being a national prototype or a 
reference standard or secondary standard. 

(v) Every secondary standard shall be kept at such 
place and in such custody as may be prescribed. 

l-S. Secondary or Working Standard uhich may not 
be stamped : Where the State Government is of 
opinion that by reason of the size or nature of any 
secondary standard or working standard, it is not 
desirable or practicable to put a stamp thereon, it may 
direct that instead of putting a stamp on such secondary 
standard or working standard conforms to the standards 
established by or under the Central Act and every 
secondary standard or working standard so certified 
shall be deemed to have been duly stamped under this 
Act on the date on which such certificate was issued. 

Chapter IV-A* 

Registration Of Users Of Weights And Measures 

15 A. Persons using Weights or Measures for Trans- 
actions or Industrial Production or for protection to 
get themselves Registered : No person, not bemg an 
uinerant vender, shall use any weight or measure in 
any transaction or for industrial production or for 
protection unless he is registered in accordance with the 
provisions of this Chapter. 

15B. Procedure of Registration : (1) Every person, 
who intends to commerce or carry on the use of any 
weight or measure in any transaction or for industrial 
production or for protection, shall make, within such 
time as may be prescribed, an application for the inclu- 
sion of his name in a register to be maintained for the 
purpose (hereafter m this section referred to as the “re- 
gister of users”). 

2. The register of users shall be maintained in such 
form and in such manner as may be prescribed. 

3. The application referred to in sub-section (1) 
shall be made to the Controller or to such other person 
as the Controller may, by general or special order, in 
writing, authorise in this behalf and every such appli- 
cations shall be made in such form, in such manner and 
on payment of such fees, not exceeding one rupee, as 

♦This additional Chapter is in'ended to be adopted 
by those States which intend to provide for the regis- 
tration of users of weights and measures. In case this 
Chapter is adopted, such consequential changes as may 
be necessary shall be required to be made at the appro- 
priate places. 
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may be prescribed. 

4. On receipt of the application referred to in sub- 
section (1), the Controller or the person authorised by 
him shall include the name of such person in the regis- 
ter of users and issue to the applicant a certificate to 
the effect that his name has been so included. 

5. A certificate issued under sub-section (4) shall 
be valid for the period specified therein and may be 
renewed from time to time for such period and on pay- 
ment of such fees, not exceeding one rupee, as maybe 
prescribed. 

15C. Punishment for Non-registration ; Whoever 
uses any weight or measure in any transaction or for 
industrial production or for protection shall, unless he 
is registered in accordance with the provisions of this 
Chapter, be punished with fine which may extend to 
five hundred rupees, and for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

Note : If this Chapter is adopted, then in sub-seetion 
(2) of Section 69, after clause (c), the following clause 
shall be inserted, namely ; — 

“(ca) The time within which an application referred 
to in sub-section (1) of Section 15B shall be made, 

(cb) The form and manner in which the register 
referred to in sub-section (2) of Section 15B shall be 
maintained, 

(cc) The form and manner of the application refer- 
red to in sub-section (1) of Section 15B and the fees for 
the issue of renewal of any certificate of registration, 

(cd) The form of certificate to be issued under sub- 
section (4) of Section 15B and the period for which 
such certificate shall be valid.” 

Chapter V 

Manufacture, Repair Or Sale Of Weights Or Measures 

16. Prohibition on the Manufacture, Repair or Sale 
of Weight or Measures without Licence : (i) No person 
shall make, manufacture, repair or sell any weight or 
measure unless he holds a valid licence issued in this 
behalf by the Controller authorising such person to 
do so : 

Provided that a person who bona fide repairs in his 
premises any weight or measure owned by him shall 
not be required to take out a licence referred to in this 
sub-section if he, in the opinion of the Controller, — 

(a) has the technical competence and the necessary 
equipment to repair such weight or measure, or 

(b) having the necessary equipment for the repair 
of such weight or measure in his possession, has persons 
in his employment who have the technical competence 
to repair such weight or measure. 

(ii) Every licence issued under this section — 


(a) shall be in such form as may be prescribed ; 

(b) shall be issued on payment of such fees as may 
be prescribed ; 

tc) shall be valid for such period as may be specified 
therein; 

(d) may be renewed from time to time; and 

(e) may contain such conditions and restrictions as 
may be prescribed. 

(iii) Every licence issued under the (Name of State) 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 19.. .shall, if 
in force immediately before the commencement of this 
Act, continue to be in force until the expiry of the 
period of its validity or until the cancellation thereof, 
whichever is earlier, and may be renewed under this 
Act if an application for its renewal is made in the 
prescribed form at least one month before the expiry of 
the period of its validity. 

(iv) A person who intends to commence, after the 
commencement of this Act, business as a mrker, manu- 
facturer, repaier or seller of any weight or measure, shall 
make an application in such form as may be prescribed, 
for the issue of a licence and every licence so issued 
may be renewed if an application for its renewal is made 
in the prescribed form at least one month before the 
expiry of the period of its validity. 

(v) The Controller may, if he is satisfied that the 
maker, manufacturer, repairer or seller, as the case may 
be, of any weight or measure was prevented by sufficient 
cause from making application for the renewal of his 
licence before the expiry of the period of the validity 
thereof, permit him to make the application within a 
further period of one month from the date of expiry of 
the said period on payment by him of such further fee, 
not exceeding the fee which is payable for the issue of 
the licence. 

(vi) On receipt of an application for the issue of a 
licence unde- this sec'ion, the Controller may, if he is 
satisfied, after making such inquiry as he may think fit, 
that the applicant fulfils the prescribed conditions, issue 
such licence : 

Provided that no application for the issue of licence 
shall be rejected unless the applicant has been given a 
reasonable opportunity of making representation against 
the proposed action. 

(vii) No application for the renewal of a licence 
issued under this section shall be rejected'unless— - 

(a) the holder thereof [has been given a reasonable 
opportunity of showing cause against the proposed ac- 
tion; and 

(b) the Controller is satisfied that — 

(i) the application has not been made within the 
time specified in this section, or 

(ii) the applicant has made any statement in, or in 
relation to, the application for the issue or renewal of 
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the licence which is incorrect or false in any maferiat 
'/particular, or 

(lii) the applicant has contravened any provision of 
' the Central Act or any rule made thereunder or of this 
Act or any rule made thereunder. 

(viii) The Controller may require every repairer 
licenced under this Act to furnish to the State Govern- 
ment security for such sum, not exceeding two thousand 
rupees, as may be prescribed, to enable that Govern- 
ment to compensate any owner of weight or measure 
for any loss or damage occasioned by such repairer. 

(ix) Nothing in this section shall apply to the sate by 
a user (who is not a maker, manufacturer, dealer or re- 
pairer) of any weight or measure of such description as 

' may be prescribed. 

(x) Every licence issued or renewed under this Act 
shall be displayed in a conspicuous place in the pre- 
mises where the licensee carries on his business. 

17. Suspension and Cancellation of Licence : (i) The 
Controller may, if he has any reasonable cause to believe 
that the holder of any licence issued, renewed or conti- 
nued under this Act has made any statement in, or in 
relation to, any application for the issue or renewal of 
the licence which is incorrect or false in any material 
particular or has contravened any provision of the 
Central Act or any rule made thereunder or of this Act 
or any rule made thereunder, suspend such licence, 
pending the completion of any inquiry or trial against 
the holder of such licence ; 

Provided that no such licence shall be suspended 
unless the holder thereof has been given a reasonable 
opportunity of showing cause against the proposed 
action. 

(ii) The Controller may, if he is satisfied after making 
such inquiry as he may think fit that the holder of a 
licence has made a false or incorrect statement of the 

' nature referred to in sub-section (i), or has contravened 
any law referred to in that sub-section, cancel such 
licence : 

Provided that no such licence shall be cancelled 
unless the holder thereof has been given a reasonable 
opportunity of showing cause against the proposed 
action. 

(iii) Every person whose licence has been suspended 
‘shall, immediately after such suspension, stop func- 
tioning as such licensee and shall not resume business 
as such licensee until the order of such suspension has 
been vacated. 

(iv) Every licensee whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled shall, immediately after such suspension or 

'cancellation, as the case may be, surrender such licence 
to the authority by which such licence was issued. 

- (v) Every licensee whose licence has been cancelled 
- shall, within a period of thirty days from the date of 
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such cancellation (or within such further period, not 
exceeding three months from such date, as the Controller 
may, on sufficient cause being shown, allow), dispose 
of the weights or measures which were in his possession, 
custody or control on the date of such cancellation, and 
in the event of his failure to do so, the ControlIer;or 
any other officer authorised by him, in writing, in this 
behalf may seize and dispose of the same and distribute 
the proceeds thereof in such manner as may be 
prescribed. 

18. Manufacture of Weights or Measures : Save as 
otherwise provided in the Central Act, no peeson shall — 

(a) make or manufacture any weight or measure 
unless such weight or measure conforms to the standards 
established by or under the Central Act; 

(b) make or manufacture any weight or measure 
with indications thereon of any weight or measure other 
than the units specified by or under the Central Act. 

19. Prohibition of sale or use of Unstamped Weights 
or Measures : No weight or measure which is required 
by or under this Act to be verified and stamped shall 
he sold, used or kept for use unless it has been verified 
and stamped. 

20. Manufacturer, etc., to maintain Records and 
Registers : (i) Every maker, manufacturer, repairer or 
dea'er and every person using any weight or measure 
in any transaction or for industrial production or for 
protection shall maintain such records and registers 
as may be prescribed, and if required so to do by an 
Inspector, shall produce such records and registers 
before the Inspect for inspection. 

(ii) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub- 
section (i), if the Controller is of opinion that having 
regard to the nature or volume of the business carried 
on any maker, manufacturer, dealer, repairer or user 
of any weight or measure, it is necessary so to do, he 
may, by order, exempt such maker, manufacturer, 
dealer, repairer or user from the operation of that sub- 
section. 

Chapter VI 

Verification And Stamping Of Weights Or Measures 

21. Verification and Stamping of Weights or Mea- 
sures : (i) Every person having any weight or measure 
in his possession, custody or control in circumstances 
indicating that such weight or measure is being, or is 
intended to be, used by him in any transaction or for 
industrial production or for protection, shall, before 
putting such weight or measure is to use, have such 
weight or measure verified at such place, and during 
such hours as the Controller may, by general or special 
order, specify in this behalf (hereinafter referred to as 
the specified place or specified time). 
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(ii) Every weight or measure referred to in sub- 
section (i) shall be re-verified at such periodical inter- 
vals as may be prescribed 

(iii) Every Inspector shall, for the purpose of veri- 
fication of any weight or measure, attend the specified 
place (within the local limits of his jurisdiction) at the 
specified time and ae-ify every weight or measure which 
is brought to him at such place and within such time 
and shall, if he is satisfied that such weight or measure 
conforms to the standards established by or under the 
Central Act, put his stamp thereon : 

Provided that where any weight or measure is such 
that it cannot, or should not, be moved from its loca- 
tion, the Inspector shall take such steps for the veri- 
fication of such w'cight or measure as may be prescribed. 

(iv) Where any verification has been made under 
sub-section (3), the Inspector shall grant to the person 
referred to in sub-scction (i) a certificate in the prescrib- 
ed form indicating therein the particulars of the \seight 
or measure verified and stamped by him. 

(v) Where the Controller is of opinion that by 
reason of the sire or nature of any weight or measure, 
it is not desirable to put a stamp thereon, he may, by an 
order in writing, direct that instead of putting a stamp 
on such weight or measure, a certificate may be issued 
to the elTect that such weight or measure conforms to 
the standards established by or under the Central Act 
and every weight or measure so certified shall be deemed 
to have been duly verified and stamped under this Act. 

22. Display of Certificates of Verification : Every 
certificate of \erification granted under this Act shall 
be displayed in a conspicuous place in the premises 
where such weight or measure is being, or is intended 
to be, used in any transaction or for industrial produc- 
tion or for protection. 

23. Validity of W'cights or Measures du’y Stamped : (i) 
A weight or measure wh'ch is, or is deemed to be, duly 
verified and stamped under this Act shall be deemed to 
conform to tl e standards established by or under the 
Central Act at every place within the State of.. ..unless 
it is found on inspection or verification, that such weight 
or measure docs not conform to the standards establish- 
ed by or under that Act. 

(li) No weight or measure which is, or is deemed to 
be, duly verified and stamped under this Act shall 
require to be rc-stamped merely by reason of the fact 
that it is being used at any place within the territory 
of the Stete of., other than the place at which it was 
originally Ncrificd and stamped : 

Provided that where a verified weight or rr.casure, 
installed at one place, is dismantled and rc-installed at a 
different place, such weight or measure shall not be 
put into use unless it has been reverified and stamped, 
not withstanding that periodical rc-vcrification of such 


weight or measure has not become due. 

Chapter VII 

Inspection, Search, Seizure And Forfeiture 

24. Power to Inspect : (i) An Inspector may, within 
the local limits of his jurisdiction, inspect and test, at 
all reasonable times, any weight or measure wh’ch : — 

(a) Is being, or is intended to be, used, or 

(b) Is in the possession, custody or control of any 
person, or 

(c) is in or on any premises, 

in such circumstances as to indicate that such 
weight or measure is being, or is intended or likely to 
be, used in any transaction or for industrial production 
or for protection, and may also verify whether such 
weight or measure is in conformity with the standards 
established by or under the Central Act. 

(ii) For the purpose of ascertaining the correctness 
of any weight or measure used in any transaction, any 
Inspector may also test the weight or measure of any 
article sold or delivered to any person in the course of, 
such transaction. 

25. Power of Inspector to require production of 
Weight or Measure or Records for Inspection : (i) An 
Inspector may, if he has any reasonable cause to believe 
that an offence punishable under this Act has been, or 
is likely to be, committed in respect of any weight or 
measure or that any weight or measure docs not conform 
to the standards established by or under the Central 
Act, require, at all reasonable times, the person having 
the custody or control of such weight or measure 
to produce before him for inspection every such weight 
or measure which— 

(a) Is used by such person or is caused by such 
person to be used by any other person, or 

(b) Is in the possession, custody or control of such 
person for use, or 

(c) Is kept in or on any premises for use in any 
transaction or for industrial production or for protec- 
tion. 

(ii) The Inspector may also require the production 
of every document or other record relating to the weight 
or measure referred to in sub-scction (i) and the person ' 
first menticned in that sub-section shall comply with 
such requisition. 

(iii) On inspection, whether under Section 24 or 
under this section, the Inspector may obliterate the 
stamp on any weight or measure— 

(a) Which does not, or cannot be made to con- 
form to the standrrds established by or under the 
Central Act ; 

Provided that where the Inspector is of opinion 
that the defect or error in such weight or measure is 
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not such as to require immediate obliteration of the 
stamp, he shall serve a notice on the user of such weight 
or measure informing him of the defect or error found 
in the weight or measure and calling upon him to re- 
move the defect or error within such time, not exceeding 
eight da>s, as ht may specify and shall : 

(i) If the user fails to remove the defect or error 
within that period obliterate the stamp, or 

(ii) If the defect or error is so removed as to make 
the weight or measure conform to the standards esta- 
blished by or under the Central Act, verify such weight 
or measure and put his stamp thereon ; 

(b) Wh’ch dees not admit of proper adjustment owing 
to its being broken, indented or otherwise defective ; 

(c) Which, since the last verificat'on and stamping, 
has been repaired or readjusted but does not, after such 
repair cr readjustment conform to the standards estab- 
lished by or uncer the Central Act ; 

(d) Which, being due for verification, has not been 
submitted for such verification. 

26. Power of Inspector to Enter Premises : (i) An 
Inspector may, if he has any reason to believe, whether 
from any information given to him by any person and 
taken down by him in writing or from personal know- 
ledge or otherwise, that an offence punishable under 
this Act has been, or is likely to be, committed in rela- 
tion to any weight, measure or other goods which are 
sold, delivered or distributed by weight, measuie or 
number, enter, at all reasonable times, into any pre- 
mises : 

(a) Where such weight or measure is used, or kept 
or believed to be kept for use, in any transaction or 
for industrial production or for protection, 

(b) Where such goods are manufactured, packed, 
distributed or sold or kept or offered for sale in pack- 
aged form, 

and inspect or verify any weight or measure or the net 
contents, by weight, measure or number, of any pack- 
age, and may also examine any document or other 
record relating thereto. 

(ii) An Inspector may at all reasonable times enter 
into any premises for such purposes other than those 
specified in sub section (i), as may be prescribed. 

27. Power to Search ; (i) Where the Controller has 
reason to believe that any weight or measure, liable to 
be seized under this Act, or any document or thing 
in relation to any weight or measure, rvill be, in his 
opinion useful for or relevant to, any proceeding under 
this Act, is secreted in any place, he may search or 
authorise any officer, not below the rank of an Inspector, 
to. search .for such weight or measure, document or 
thing, and the, provisions of Sections 102 and 103 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1S9S (5 of 1898), shall 
apply to every such search. 


(ii) Every authorisation made by the Controller 
under sub-section (i) shall be deemed to be a warran t 
referred to in Section 102 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1898, (5 of 1898). 

28. Power of Inspector to seize any Weight or Mea- 
sure: (i) An Jntpcctor may ‘eize and detain any weight 
or measure in relation to which an offence under this 
Act appears jo have been committed or which is likely 
to be used in the commission of such offence, and 
may also seize and detain any goods sold or delivered, 
or cause to be scld or delivered, by such weight or 
measure : 

Provided that where any goods seized under this 
sub-seclion'are subject to speedy or natural decay, the 
Inspector may dispose of such goods in such manner as 
may be prescribed. 

(ii) Where any weight or measure or any article is 
seized and detained under sub-section (i), the Inspector 
may also seize and detain any document or other record, 
relating to such weight, measure or article. 

29. Inspector to re-seal Packages where net con- 
tents are found to have been correctly stated : If, on 
verification of any commodity in packaged form, the 
net weight, measure or number of commodity contained 
in the package or container is found to agree with the 
net contents thereof, as stated on the label thereon,, 
the Inspector shall, where the person from whom such 
commodity was obtained for verification is : 

(a) The manufacture or packer of such commodity, 
get the commodity re-sealed or re-packed, as the case 
may be, or 

(b) A person who buys or sells such commodity, 
in wholesale or retail, acquire such package or con- 
tainer on payment in cash to such wholesaler or retailer 
the market price of the commodity contained in such . 
package or container. 

30. Forfeiture : Every false or unverified weight or 
measure seized under the provisions of this Act shall be 
liable to be forfeited to Government. 

Chapter VIII 

Provisions"WiIh Regard To Commodities In Packaged 
Form Sold Or Distributed Within The Slate 

31. Provisions of the Central Act relating to Packaged 
Commodities, to apply to Packaged Commodifies sold 
or distributed 'within the Stale : (i) The provisions 
of the Central Act with regard to commodities in 
packaged form shall, as far as may be, apply to every 
commodity in packaged form [ which is distributed, 
packed, sold, kept, offered or exposed for sale in the 
Slate of.. ...as if those provisions were applicable to trade 
or commerce within that State .eubject to the modifica- 
tion that any reference therein to the Central Govern- 
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ment and the Central Act shall be construed as referen- 
ces respectively, to the State Government and this Act. 

(ii) An Inspector may, from time to time, inspect 
the weight or measure, or count the number, o" the 
commodity contained in any package which is — 

(a) Kept at any place where the commodity is 
packed; or 

(b) Kept, offered or exposed for sale; or 

(c) Sold, delivered, held in possession or is in the 
process of delivery. 

Within the State of. with a view to determing 

whether the package contains the quantity or number 
of the commodity as specified on it or on the label 
thereon. 

(iii) Where the Inspector finds, after weighting, 
measuring or counting, that any package does not 
contain the quantity or number of the commodity, as 
speciQed on it or on the label thereon, or does not 
conform to the provisions of the Central Act or any 
rule or order made thereunder, he may seize such 
package and may also, by order, prohibit the sale of 
each package which is similar to the seized package and 
may so mark or seal each such package as to indicate 
clearly that the sale or delivery of such package has 
been prohibited, and no such package shall be sold 
or kept, offered or exposed for sale or delivery or other- 
wise disposed of unless ; 

(a) The contents of such package have been brought 
into conformity with the provisions of the Central Act 
or any rule or order made thereunder, by the manu- 
facturer, packer or distributor thereof, or 

(b) The disposal thereof has been authorised by 
the Controller. 

(iv) No person shall keep in any place, where any 
transaction is made, any commodity in packaged form 
which is not for sale, and if any commod.ty in packaged 
form is kept in such place in contravention of the 
provisions of this sub-section, such commodity shall 
be presumed to have been kept in such place for sale. 

Chapter IX 

Prorlsions With Regard To The Sale Of Commodities In 
Any Other Form 

32. Sale of Commodities by Number : (i) Where the 
sale of any commodity is made by number and the 
number of the commodity deliveied to the purchaser in 
pursuance of such sale is lesser than the number paid 
for, the seller shall be deemed to have used a false 
measure. 

(ii) Where, in relation to any commodity sold by 
number, there is a custom or usage of delivering a 
fixed number of such commodities in addition to the 
number of commodities paid for, such custom or usage 


shall, on and from the commencement of this Act, 
cease, and if the seller delivers to the purchaser the 
additional number of commodities in accordance with 
such custom or usage, he shall be deemed to have used 
a false measure and the purchaser shall be deemed to 
have abetted the use of such false measure. 

33. Sale of Commodities by Heaps : (i) Where any 
commodity is sold by heaps, the approximate weight, 
measure or the number of commodity contained in 
each heap shall be conspicuously announced by the 
seller or his agent, if any, either by word of mouth or 
by a written notice placed on each heap : 

Provided that no such announcement shall be 
necessary in the case of a heap the market price of the 
contents of which does not exceed one rupee. 

(ii) Where, on weighment, measurement or count- 
ing of any commodity sold by heap, it is found that 
the weight, measure or number determined by such 
weighment, measurement or counting is less than the 
approximate weight, measure or number announced by 
the seller or his agent and the defficiency is more than 
five per cent of such announced weight, measure or 
number, the seller shall be deemed to have used a false 
weight or measure. 

Chapter X 

Offences And Penalties 

34. Penalty for manufacturing, etc., of non-sfandared 
weights or measures : Whoever — 

(a) Makes or manufactures, or causes to be made 
or manufactured (except where he is permitted under 
the Central Act so to do), any weight or measure in 
accordance with any standards other than the standards 
established by or under the Central Act, or 

(b) (i) Sells or otherwise transfers, or causes to be 
sold or otherwise transferred, or 

(ii) Lets, or causes to be let, on hire, 
any weight or measure which has been manufactured 
in accordance with any standards other than the stan- 
dards established by or under the Central Act, shall 
be, punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to five years and also with fine. 

35. Penalty for counterfeitings of seeds, etc. (i) 
Whoever — 

(a) Counterfeits any seals specified by or under 
this Act or the Central Act; or 

(b) Sells or otherwise disposes of any counterfeit 
seal; or 

(c) Possesses any counterfeit seal; or 

(d) Counterfeits any stamp whether made under 
this Act or the Central Act or any rule made under 
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either of those Acts; or 

(e) Removes any stamp made, whether under this 
Act or the Central Act or any rule made under either of 
those Acts, or transfers with any stamp so made; or 

(f) Removes any stamp made, whether under this 
Act or the Central Act or any rule made under either 
of those Acts, and affairs the stamp so removed on, or 
inserts the same into, any other weight or measure; or 

(g) Wilfully increases or diminishes or alters in 
any way any weight or measure with a view to deceiving 
any person or knowing or having reason to believe that 
any person is likely to be deceived thereby, 

shall be punished with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to two years, and, for the second or 
subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to five years and also with fine. 

(ii) Whoever obtains, by unlawful means, posses- 
sion of any seal specified by or under this Act or the 
Central Act and uses, or causes to be used, any such 
seal for making any stamp on any weight or measure 
with a view to representing that the stamp made by such 
seal is authorised by or under this Act or the Central 
Act shall be punished with imprisonment for a terra 
which may extend to two years, and, for the second or 
subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to five years and also with fine. 

(iii) Whoever, being in lawful possession of a seal 
specified by or under this Act or tlie Central Act uses, 
or causes to be used, such seal without any lawful 
authority for such use, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to two years, and. 
for the second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to five years and also 
with fine. 

(iv) Whoever sells, officers or exposes for sale or 
otherwise disposes of any weight or measure which, he 
knows or has reason to believe, bears thereon a counter- 
feit stamp, shall be punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to two years, and, for the 
second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to five years and also with fine. 

36. Penalty for sale or delhery of Commodities, 
etc,, by non-standard Weight or Measure ; (i) Except 
where he is permitted under the Central Act so to do, 
whoever sells, or causes to be sold, delivers, or causes 
to be delivered, any commodity, article or thing by 
any weight, measure or number other than the standard 
weight, measure or number, shall be punished with 
fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, and, 
for the second or subsequent offence, with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to one year and also 
with fine. 

(ii) Whoever renders, or causes to be rendered, any 
service in terras of any weight, measure or number 


other than the standard weight, measure or number 
shall be punished with fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one year and also with fine. 

37. Penalty for keeping non-standard Weights or 
Measures for use and for other Contraventions : (i) 
Whoever keeps any weight or measure other than the 
standard weight or measure in any premises in such 
circumstances as to indicate that such weight or 
measure is being, or is likely to be, used for any — 

(a) Weighment or measurement, or 

(b) Transaction or for industrial production or for 
protection, 

shall be punished with fine which may extend to 
two thousand rupees, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one year and also with fine. 

(ii) Whoever, — 

(a) In selling any article or thing by weight measure 
or number, delivers, or causes to be delivered, to the 
purchaser any quantity or number of that article or 
thing less than the quantity or number contracted for 
or paid for; or 

(b) In rendering any service by weight, measure, 
or number, renders that service less than the service 
contracted for or paid for; or 

(c) In buying any article or thing by weight, 
measure or number, receives, or causes to be received, 
from the vender any quantity or number of that article 
or thing in excess of the quantity or number contracted 
for or paid; or 

(d) In obtaining any service by weight, measure or 
number, obtains that service in excess of the service 
contracted for or paid for, 

shall be punished with fine which may extend to 
five thousand rupees, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to five years and also with fine. 

(iii) Whoever enters, after the commencement of 
this Act, into any contract or other agreement (not 
being a contract or other agreement for export) in 
which any weight, measure or number is expressed in 
terms of any standard other than the standard weight, 
measure or number established by or under the Central 
Act, shall be punished with fine which may extend to 
two thousand rupees, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one year and also with fine. 

38. Penalty for contravention of Section 10 : Who- 
ever, in relation to any specified class of goods, under- 
takings or users of weights or measures, uses in any 
transaction or for industrial production or for protec- 
tion, any weight, measure or number, other than the 
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weight, measure or number specified by rules made 
under section 10, shall be punished with fine which 
may extend to two thousand rupees, and, for the second 
or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year and also with fine. 

39. Penalty for contraTention of Section 11 : Except 
where he is permitted under the Central Act so to do, 
whoever, in re'alion to any goods or things which are 
sold, transferred, distributed or delivered, or any 
service rendered — 

(a) Quotes any price or charge, or makes any 
announcement with regard to the price or charge, or 

(b) Issues or exhibits any price list, invoice, cash 
memo, or other document, or 

(c) Prepares or publishes any advertisement, poster 
or other document, or 

(d) Indicates the weight, measure or number of the 
net contents of any package on any label, carton or 
other thing, or 

(e) Expresses in relation to any transaction, 
industrial production or protection, any quantity or 
dimension, 

otherwise than in accordance with the standard units 
of weight, measure or numeration, shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, 
and, for the second or subsequent offence, with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
year and also with fine. 

40. Penalty for contravention of Section 16 : Who- 
ever, being required to obtain a licence under this Act, 
makes, manufactures, repairs or sells any weight or 
measure, without being in possession of a valid licence, 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine which may extend 
to two thousand rupees, or with both, and, for the 
second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three years and also 
with fine. 

41. Penalty for contravention of Section 17 ; A 
licensee who after the suspension or cancellation of the 
licence issued, renewed or continued under this Act, 
omits or fails to stop functioning as a licensee under 
this Act, shall be punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year, 

42. Penalty for contravention of Section 18 :. Except 
where he is permitted under the Central Act so to do, 
whoever makes or manufactures any weight or measure 
which — 

(a) Though ostensibly purports to conform to the 
standards established by or under that Act does not 
actually conform to the said standards, or 

(b) Bears thereon any indication of weight or 
measure which is not in conformity with the standards 
of weight or measure established by or under that Act, 


whether such indication is or is not in addition to the 
said standards, 

shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with five which may extend 
to tw’o thousand rupees, or with both, and, for the 
second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years and also with 
fine. 

43. Penalty for contravention of Section 19 : Whoever 
sells, uses or keeps for use any weight or measure 
which, being required to be verified and stamped under 
this Act, has not been so verified and stamped, shall be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to 
one thousand rupees, or with both, and, for the second 
or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year and also with fine. 

44. Penalty for contravention of Section 20 : Who- 
ever, being required by section 20 to maintain any 
record or register, omits or fails to do so, or being 
required by an Inspector to produce any records or 
registers for his inspection, omits or fails to do so, 
shall be punished with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year and also with fine. 

45. Penalty for contravention of Section 21 : Who- 
ever, being required by section 21 to present any weight 
or measure for verification or re-verification omits or 
fails, without any reasonable cause, to do so, shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to five hundred 
rupees, and, for the second or subsequent offence, with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year 
and also with fine. 

46. Penally for contravention of Section 25 : Who- 
ever, being required by an Inspector, or any person 
authorised by or under this Act to exercise the powers 
of an Inspector, to produce before him for inspection 
any weight or measure, or any document or other 
record relating thereto, omits or fails, without any 
reasonable cause, to do so, shall be punished with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, and, for the 
second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year and also with 
fine. 

47. Penalty for contravention of Section 26 : Who- 
ever obstructs the entry of an Inspector, or any person 
authorised by or under this Act to exercise the powers 
of an Inspector, into any premises for the inspection 
or verification of any weight or measure or any docu- 
ment or other record relating thereto or the net con- 
tents of any packaged commodity or for any other 
prescribed purpose, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may e.xtend to two years, and. 
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for the second or subsequent offence, with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to five years. 

48. Penalty for contravention of Sections 27 and 28: 
Whoever prevents the controller or any officer auth- 
rised by the controller in this behalf, from searching 
any premises or from making any seizure of any weight, 
measure, packaged goods, document, record or label, 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years, and, for the second or sub- 
sequent offence, with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to five years and also with fine. 

49. Penalty for contravention of Section 31 : (i) 
Whoever manufactures, distributes, packs, sells or 
keeps for sale or offers or exposes for sale, or has in 
his possession for sale, any commodity in packaged 
form, shall, unless each such package conforms to the 
provisions of section 31, be punished with fine which 
may extend to five thousand rupees, and, for the second 
or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to five years and also with fine. 

(ii) Whoever manufactures, packs, distributes or 
sells, or causes to be manufactured, packed, distributed 
or sold, any commodity in packaged form, knowing or 
having reason to believe that the commodity contained 
in such package is lesser in weight, measure or number 
than the weight, measure or number, as the case may 
be stated on the label thereon, or it does not conform 
to the provisions of the Central Act or any rule or 
order made thereunder, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment for a term which may extend to two years, or 
with fine which may extend to three thousand rupees, 
or with both, and, for the second or subsequent offence, 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to five 
years and also with fine. 

50. Penally for contravention of Section 32 : Who- 
ever is deemed under section 32 to have used, or abet- 
ted the use of, any false measure, shall be punished 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
year or with fine which may extend to two thousand 
rupees or with both, and, for the second or subsequent 
offence, with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to five years and also with fine. 

51. Penalty for contraveation of Section 33 : Who- 
ever sells any commodity by heaps without complying 
with the provisions of section 33, shall be punished with 

- -fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, and, 
for the second or subsequent offence, with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 

- with both. 

52. penalty for Tempering with Licence ; Whoever 
alters or otherwise tempers with any licence issued or 

■ renewd under this Act or any rule made thereunder, 
. otherwise than in accordance with any authorisation 


made by the Controller in this behalf, shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, 
or with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with both. 

53. Penalty for selling or delhering rejected Weights 
and Measures : Whoever sells, delivers and disposes 
of, or causes to be sold, delivered or disposed of, 
any weight or measures which has been rejected on 
verification under this Act or the Central Act, or any 
rule made under either of the said Acts, shall be puni- 
shed with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to one year, or with fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees, or with both ; 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to 
the sale, as scrap, of any rejected weight or measure 
which has been defaced in the prescribed manner. 

54. Penalty for personation of Officials : Whoever 
personates in any way the Controller or the Inspector 
or any other ofiBcer authorised by the Controller shall 
be punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to three years. 

55. Penalty for giving False Information or main- 
taining False Records or Registers : (i) Whoever gives 
information to an Inspector which he may require or 
ask for in the course of his duty and which such person 
either knows or has reason to believe to be false or does 
not believe to be true shall be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 

(ii) Whoever, being required by or under this Act 
so to do, maintains any record or register, which is false 
in any material particular, shall be punished with fine 
which may extend to two thousand rupees, and, for the 
second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year and also with fine, 

56. Wilful verification or disclosure in Contravention 
of Law : (i) If any Inspector or any other officer 
exercising powers under this Act or any rule made 
thereunder wilfully verifies or stamps any weight or 
measure in contravention of the provisions of this Act 
or of any rule made thereunder, he shall, for every such 
offence, be punished with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine which may 
extend to two thousand rupees, or with both. 

(ii) If any Inspector or other officer who enters into 
any premises m the course of his duty wilfully discloses, 
except m the performance of such duty, to any person 
any information obtained by him from such premises 
with regard to any trade secret or any secret in relation 
to any manufacturing process, he shall be punished 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
year, or svith fine which may extend to two thousand 
rupees, or with both. 
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$7. Vexations Search : An Inspector or any other 
officer exercising powers under this Act or any rule or 
order made thereunder who knows that there are no 
reasonable grounds for so doing, and yet — 

(a) Searches, or causes to be searched, any house, 
conveyance or place, or 

(b) Searches any person, or 

(c) Seizes any weight, measure or other movable 
property, 

shall, for every such offence, be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to one year or with 
fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, or with 
both. 

58. Penalty for contrarenfions not separately provided 
for : Whoever contravenes any provision of this Act 
for the contravention of which no punishment has 
been separately provided for in this Act, shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to tw'O thousand 
rupees. 

59. Presumption to be made for certain Cases: 
(i) If any person — 

(at Makes or manufactures, or causes to be made or 
manufactured, any false w’eight or measure, or 

(b) Uses, or causes to be used, any false or unveri- 
fied weight or measure in any transaction or for indus- 
trial production or for protection, or 

(c) Sells, distributes, delivers or otherwise transfers, 
or causes to be sold, distributed, delivered or otherwise 
transferred, any false or unverified weight or measure, 
it shall be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that 
he had done so with the knowledge that the weight or 
tmeasure was a false or unverified weight or measure, as 
the case may be 

. (li) If any person has in his possession, custody or 
control any false or unverified weight or measure in 
such circumstances as to indicate that such weight or 
measure is likely to be used in any transaction or for 
industrial production or for protection, it shall be pre- 
sumed, uniil the contrary is proved, that such false or 
unverified weight or measure was possessed, held or 
controlled by such person with the intention of using 
the same in any transaction or for industrial production 
. or for protection. 

60. When Employer to be deemed to have abetted 
an Offence : (i) Any employer who knows or has 
reason to believe that any person employed by him has, 
in the course of such employment, contravened any 
provision of this Act or any rule made thereunder, 
shall be deemed to have abetted an offence against this 
Act : 

Provided that no such abetment shall be deemed to 
have taken place if such employer has, before the expiry 
of seven days from the date — 

(a) On which he comes to know of the contraven- 


tion, or 

(b) Has reason to believe that contravention has 
been made, 

intimated in writing to the Controller the name of the 
person by whom such contravention was made and 
the date and other particulars of such contravention — 

(li) Whoever is deemed under sub section (I) to have 
abetted an offence against this Act shall be punished 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
year, or with fine which may evtend to two thousand 
rupees, or with both. 

Explanation : Dismissal or termination of service of 
an employee after the expiry of the period specified in 
the proviso to sub-section (1) shall not absolve any 
employer of his liability under this sub-section. 

61. Offence by Companies: (i) If the person com- 
mitting an offence under this Act is a company, every 
person, who, at the time the offence was committed, 
was in charge of, and was responsible to the company 
for the conduct of the business of the company, as well 
as the company, shall be deemed to be guilty of the 
offence and shall be liable to be proceeded against and 
punished accordingly : 

Provided that nothing contained in this sub-section 
shall render any person liable to punishment if he proves 
that the offence was committed without his knowledge 
or that he had exercised all due diligence to prevent the 
commission of such offence. 

(ii) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub- 
section (i), where any offence under this Act has been 
committed by a company and it is proved that the 
offence has been committed with the consent or conni- 
vance of, or is attributable to any neglect on the part 
of any Director, Manager, Secretary or other officer, he 
shall also be deemed to be guilty of that offence and 
shall be liable to be proceeded against and punished 
accordingly. 

Explanation : For the purposes of this section : . 

(a) “company” means any body corporate and in- 
cludes a firm or other association of individuals; and 

(b) “director”, in relation to a firm, means a partner 
in the firm. 

62. Cognizance of Offences : Notw'ithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898,— 

(a) No court shall take cognizance of an offence 
punishable under this Act except upon a complaint, in 
writing, made by the Controller or any other officer 
authorised in this behalf by the Controller by genera 1 
or special order; 

(b) No court inferior to that of a Presidency Magis- 
trate or a Magistrate of the First Class shall try any 
offence under this Act; 

(c) An offence punishable under sections 34, 36, 37, 
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38, 39, 40, 43, 49, 50, 51 or sub-section (3) of section 69 
may be tried summarily by a Magistrate and no sentence 
of imprisonment for a term exceeding one year shall be 
passed in the case of any conviction for an offence 
which is tried summarily under this section. 

63. Compounding of OfTenccs ; (i) Any offence punish- 
able under section 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 
51, 53, 58 or sub-section (3) of section 69 may cither 
before or after the institution of the prosecution, be 
compounded, by the Controller or such oth;r officer 
as may be authorised in this behalf by the Controller, 
payment for credit to the State Government of such 
sum as the Controller or such other officer may specify ; 

Provided that such sum shall no\ in any case, 
exceed the maximum amount of the fine which maybe 
imposed under this Act for the offence so compounded. 

(ii) Nothing in sub-section (1) shally be apply to a 
person who commits the same or similar offence within 
a period of three years from the date on which the first 
offence, committed by him, was compounded. 

Explanation ; For the purpose of this sub-section, 
any second or subsequent offence committed after the 
expiry of a period of three years from the date on which 
the offence was previously compounded, shall be deemed 
to be a first offence. 

(lii) Where an offence has been compounded under 
sub section (1), no proceeding or further proceeding, as 
the case may be, shall be taken against the offender, in 
respect of the offence so compounded, and the offender, 
if in custody, shall be discharged forthwith. 

(iv) No offence under this Act shall be compounded 
except as provided by this section. 

64. Pro\isions of Indian Penal Code not to apply to 
any Offence under this Act ; The provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code, in so far as such provisions relate 
to offences with regard to weights or measures, shall 
not apply to any offence which is punishable under 
this Act, (45 of I860 . 

Chapter XI 

Miscellaneous 

65. Transfer or transmission of Business : (i) Where 
the business of a person licenced under this Act is 
transmitted by stvcccssion, interstate or testamentary, 
tl c 1 eir or legatee, as the case may be, shall not carry 
on the business of such licensee cither in his own name 
or in any other name, unless the heir or legatee has, 
before the expiry of s\ty da\s after the date of such 
transmission, made to the Controller an aoplicaiion 
for the issue of a licence in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act : 

Pfvrviiicd that nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to prohibit the heir or legatee from carrying on business 


as such iiccnsec for the aforesaid period of sixty days, 
and, if he has applied for such licence, until he is granted 
the licence, or is, by a notice in writing informed by 
the Controller that such licence cannot be granted to 
him. 

(ii) Where the business of any person licenced under 
this Act is transferred by sale, gift, lca.se or otherwise, 
the transferee or lessee, as the case may be, shall not 
carry on such business cither in his own name or in any 
other nam', un'ess he has obtained a licence to carry 
on such business 

66. Licences neither saleable nor transferable : A 
licence issued or renewed under this Act shall not be 
saleable or otherwise transferable. 

67. Appeals; (i) Subject to the provisions of .sub- 
section (2), an appeal shall be — 

(a) From every decision under Chapters IV A,* V, 
VI, VII, VllI or IX of this Act, of : 

(!) An Inspector; 

(ii) An Additional Controller, 
to the Controller; and 

(b) From evory decision of the Controller under 
Chapter IVA^ V, VI, VII, VIII or IX of this Act, not 
being a decision made in appeal under clause (a) 

to the State Government or any officer specially autho- 
rised in this behalf by the Government. 

(ii) Every such appeal shill be preferred within sixty 
days from the date of the decision appealed against. 

Provided that the appellate authority may, if it is 
satisfied that the appellant was prevented by sufficient 
cause from preferring the appeal within the said period 
of sixty days, permit the appellant to prefer the appeal 
within a further period of sixty days. 

(iii) On receipt of any such appeal, the appellate 
authority shall, after giving the parties to the appeal a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard and after making 
such inquiry as it deems proper, make such order, as it 
may think fit. confirming, modifying or reversing the 
decision appealed against, or may send back the case 
with such direction as it may think fit for a fresh 
decision after taking additional evidence, if necessary. 

(iv) Every appeal shall be preferred on payment of 
such fees, not exceeding twentyfive rupees, as may be 
prescribed. 

(v) The Slate Government may, on its own motion 
or otherwise, call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding (including a proceeding in appeal) in which 
any decision or order has been made, for the purpose of 
satisfying itself as to the correctness, legality or pro- 
priety of such decision or order and miy pass such 
orders thereon as it may think fit : 

Provided that no dec sion or order shall be varied 

•Optional. 
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under this sub section so as to prejudicially affect any 
person unless such person has been given a reasonable 
opportunity of showing cause against the proposed 
action. 

68. Level of Fees: The State Government may. by 
rules made under section 69, levy such fees, not 
exceeding : 

(a) One hundred rupees, for the issue or renewal of 
a licence for making, manufacturing, repairing or selling 
any weight or measure; 

(b) Fifty rupees, for the alteration of any licence; 

(c) Five thousand rupees, for the verification of any 
weight or measure; 

(d) Ten rupees, for the adjustment of any weight or 
measure; 

(e) Ten rupees, for the issue of a duplicate of a 
licence or certificate of verification; 

(0 One rupee, for every one hundred words or less, 
for the grant of copies of any document, not being a 
document of a confidential nature; 

(g) Twenty-five rupees, for any appeal preferred 
under this Act. 

69. Power to make Rules : (i) The State Government 
may, by notification, make rules to give effect to the 
provisions of this Act. 

(ii) In particular, and without prejudice to the 
generality of the foregoing power, such rules may pro- 
vide for all or any of the following matters namely ; 

(a) The class of goods, undertakings or users in 
relation to which no transaction, dealing or contract 
shall be made or had except by such weight measure or 
number; 

(b) The places at which, and the custody on which, 
the following standards shall be kept, namely : 

(i) Reference standards; 

(ii) Secondary standards; 

(iii) Working standards; 

(c) The person by whom or authority by which and 
the place at which the following standards shall be 
verified, authenticated and stamped, namely : 

(0 Secondary standards; 

(ii) Working standard^; 

(d) The form in which and the manner in which an 
application shall be made for the issue or renewal of a 
licence to ca ry on business as a maker, manufacturer, 
repairer or dealer of any weight or measure; 

(e) Tlie form in which and the conditions, limitations 
and restrictions subject to which any licence may be 

■ issued and the period of validity of such licence; 

(f) The sum to be furnished by a repairer as security 
by a licenses; 

(g) The description of weight or measure svhich may 
be sold by a user; 

(h) Disposal of weights or measures after cancell- 


ation of licence and the distribution of the proceeds 
thereof; 

(i) The records and the registers relating to w'eights 
or measures to be maintained by makers, manufac- 
turers, repairers or dealers; 

(j) The period within which weights or measures 
shall be verified or reverified; 

(k) The steps to be taken for verifying any weight 
or measure which cannot be moved from its location; 

(l) The form in which a certificate of verification 
of any weight or measure shall be granted; 

(m) Subject to the provisions of section 26, the pur- 
poses for which an Inspector may enter any premises; 

(n) The manner of disposal of seized articles which 
are subject to speedy or natural decay; 

(o) Manner of defacement of rejected weights or 
measures; 

(p) The form in which appeals may be preferred 
and the procedure for the hearing of appeals; 

(q) The amount of fees which may be levied and 
collected for each of the matters specified in section 68; 

(r) Any other matter which is required to be, or 
may be, prescribed. 

(iii) In making any rule under this section, the State 
Government may provide that a breach thereof shall be 
punishable with fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees. 

(iv) The power to make rules under this section 
shall be subject to the condition of the rule being made 
after previous publication in the official Gazette. 

(v) Every rule made under this section shall, as soon 
as may be, after it is made, be laid before the State 
Legislature. 

70. Power of Stale Government to make Provisions of 
Central Act relating to approval of Models applicable 
to Models of Weights or Measures intended to be used 
exclusively within the State : (i) Where any type of 
weight or mea.sure manufactured by a licensed manu- 
facturer is such that all the weights or measures of that 

type, manufactured by him within the State of. is 

intended to be sold, distributed or delivered therein, the 
State Government may, by notification, direct that the 
model of every such type of weight or measure shall be 
submitted for approval in accordance with the pro- 
visions for sections, 36, 37 and 38 of the Central Act, 
and thereupon, the provisions of the said sections 36, 37 
and 38 shall become applicable to such model, and 
references in those sections to the “Central Govern- 
ment” and to the “Central Act” be construed as refer- 
ences respectively to the “State Government” and “this 
Act”. 

(ii) Where the State Government makes a direction 
under sub-section (I) in relation to any type of weight or 
measure, any contravention of the provisions of sec- 
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tions 36, 37 or 3? of the Central Act in relations to that 
type of weight or measure shall be an ollence punishable 
under this Act and the punishment provided therefore in 
the Central Act shall be deemed to be the punishment 
provided therefor in this Act as if the sa'd provisions 
relating to punishments were enacted by this Act. 

71. Act where not to apply to the Aimed Forces of 
the Union : The provisioas of this Act, in so far as 
they relate to the verification and stamping of weights 
or measures used for industrial production or for pro- 
tection, shall not apply to any factory exclusively 
engaged in the manufacture of any arm or ammunition 
or both, for the use of the Armed Forces of the Union. 


72. Repeal and Saving : (i) The (Name of State) 

Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, is hereby 

repealed. 

(ii) Without prejudice to the provisions contained 

in the General Clauses Act, with respect to 

repeals, any appointment, notification, rule, order, regis- 
tration; licence, certificate, notice, decision, approval, 
authorisation or consent made, issued or given, under 
the (Name of State) Weights and Measures (Enforce- 
ment) Act, shall, if in force at the commencement 

of this Act, continue to be in force and have 
effect as if made, issued or given under the correspond- 
ing provisions of this Act. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Part I 

1. Notwithstanding the progress made by India 
in the field of mass communication, the expansion 
of the media has been histant, their use unimaginative 
and their impact negligible ; 

2. The development of the media of mass com- 
munication is still not regarded as part of the develop- 
ment of the country’s basic facilities and has been 
relegated to a very low position in the priorities. 
Allocation of resources for their development has been 
woefully insufficient. This has naturally resulted in 
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inadequate information, poor motivation and insufficient 
participation by the masses in the country’s develop- 
ment programme. 

3. The actual expenditure fe’l short even of the 
funds allocated. This was due to lack of proper plan- 
ning, failure to develop facilities and to train personnel 
side by side with the allocation of funds. There is, 
therefore, need for an overall plan for the development 
of the mass media after a thorough study of all the 
existing facilities, and after fixing the priorities. 

4. If to provide adequate finances it is not possible 
to make necessary grants directly, the ministries con- 
cerned should earmark a portion of their own grants 
to give an impetus to the programmes they sponsor. 
Functional and organisational adjustments also would 
lead to a more beneficial utilisation of resources and 
provide for expansion. 

5. Confidence in the faithfulness of official infor- 
mation has to be generated. Suspicion of official 
information has depened in India because of an 
incorrect, even improper, use of the media for per- 
sonalised publicity and an undue accent on achieve- 
ments. It is necessary to correct this distortion, and 
also to pose in proper perspective the many problems 
which confront the country without withholding adverse 
facts while at the same time stating convincingly how 
the remedy lies in the people’s own hands. 

6. The Union Government should concentrate its 
information and publicity efforts on national goals on 
which there can be no difference of opinion, so that the 
communication media do not become the spokesmen 
X)f particular political philosophies followed by the 
party in power at the Centre, with which large sections 
of the people and State Governments are not in agree- 
ment. 

7. The quality of production and the mode of pre- 
sentation of information material have to be such as 
to evoke and hold the interest of the community. 
At present, the media, being adjuncts of conventional 
ministry, have to function largely within the strait- 
jacket of unsuitable depaitmental rules and regulations. 
Also, the personnel recruited are not, by and large, 
specialists and experts in the techniques of communica- 
tion. 

8. Mere re-organisation and rationalization of the 
units on the lines suggested in earlier reports, would 
not by themselves improve the publicity effort. It would 
be necessary to synchronise their movement, co-ordi- 
nate their use and control and coalesce them into an 
integrated whole in the interest of proper planning, 
correct development and usage, and in the sum, of 
overall efficiency and economy. This would only be 
possible if there were some well-defined objectives of 
Government’s information and publicity efforts and 


each ministry w'as equipped with the necessary expertise. 
Inter-media Co-ordination 

9. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
is organised as a conventional administrative ministry 
and has no mass communication experts in its com- 
position. It has not provided either itself or the media 
units with a machinery to evaluate their output and also 
their impact. 

10. For the utilization of the media in a purposeful 
way to produce maximum impact, there has to be 
central allocation, direction and co-ordination of pro- 
grammes. 

11. The informal groups and committees constitu- 
ted by the ministry have not provided resolute and 
sustained expert direction or effective co-ordination 
and the failure to co-hanuonise the use of more than 
one medium for a common purpose has been largely 
responsible for the indifferent responses evoked. 

12. The ministry has rested content with measuring 
in the quantitative terms the fulfilment of targets 
laid down by it. It has not attempted to assess their 
technical quality or their impact nor, as it is organised, 
is it competent to do so. 

Co-ordination Between Union Ministries 

13. Though the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting is the organ for formulating and imple- 
menting the information policy of the Union Govern- 
ment and for presenting the policies of the Government 
in a coherent form, free .from contradictions, the 
ministries are disinclined to accept its leadership in the 
fields of information and publicity. This is because of 
its low status and its inability, for one reason or another 
to give the service they need. Certain ministries have 
felt. impelled to set up their own organizations for 
preparing and releasing special information material. 
Such duplication is not a healthy trend. The Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting should undertake 
this responsibility by effecting necessary organizational 
adjustments. 

14. While the preparation of special material should 
be under the guidance of technical experts located in 
the ministries, the assistance of publicity experts should 
be called in to give it appeal. Tills underlines the 
need for a centralised agency manned with experts in 
the techniques of publicity. It has, however, to work 
in harmony with the sponsoring ministries on the basis 
of advice and consent. 

15. Ministries often feel frustrated as the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, under the present 
system of budgeting, is unable to mount campaign on 
their behalf on a scale which they consider essential. 
The answer to this problem lies in the departments 
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making provisions in their own budgets for their 
publicity expenditure. 

16. The Campaign Officers and Information Officers 
have not been accepted by the ministries as experts 
whose views on publicity and information should be 
taken seriously. 


Between The Union And The Stale 
\ 10 ^( 0 ^ 


Co-ordination 
Governments 

17. States feel aggrieved that they have been by- 
passed and their co-operation has not been sought on 
activities intended to bring progress and prosperity to 
their people. The Central agencies have taken their 
acquiescence for granted, even in matters for which the 
constitutional responsibility is that of the States. 

18. There has been avoidable duplication of efforts 
and overlapping of functions between the State publicity 
outfits and the corresponding Central asencics. In the 
interest of efficiency and economy, steps should be 
taken to secure effective co-ordination. It is all the 
more important as, in several States, Governments have 
been formed by parties different from the one in power 
at the Centre. There should be no difficulty in dema- 
rcating responsibilities between the Union and the 
States in regard to generally accepted objectives of 
national importance. 

19. The advice and assistance of States in drawing 
up programmes would make them more purposeful. 
The collaboration and the co-operation of the States 
would have made the rural, educational and Industrial 
broadcasts more effective and appealing. With proper 
and satisfactory collaboration, the States could have 
listening schemes. 

20. States complaint against the Films Division 
would disappear if better liaison and accord could be 
established between the Union and State agencies. 

21. This apathy and disinclination to get together 
extend to other information units also. The regional 
offices of the Press Information Bureau do not maintain 
close contact or work in harmony with the State Infor- 
mation Directorates. Though the assistance of the 
States concerned in conceiving exhibitions and in the 
production of panels and exhibits is a prerequisite of 
their success, this assistance is hardly ever sought. 

22. In the matter of publications also, there is no 
proper system of consultation between the States and 
the Publications Division in drawing up their respective 
programmes. Again, there is no satisfactory co-ordina- 
tion between the sales arrangements of the Central and 
the States. 

23. The posters of the Directorate of Advertising 
and Visual Publicity do not take account of the special 
requirements of the different regions. 

24. It would be obvious that without a combined 


and co-ordinated efforts, the media units cannot be 
gainfully employed. 

25. In the past the co-ordination was sought to be 
achieved by holding annual conferences of the Ministers 
of Information of the States with the Minister and 
senior officials of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. These conferences are largely concerned 
with administrative and financial problems hardly ever 
touching upon policies, methods of work or co-ordina- 
tion of activities. 

26. Certain decisions of the Conference of State 
Ministers in July 1966, if implemented in letter and 
spirit would no doubt secured the co-ordination and 
ensure a more effective effort in collaboration in the 
working of the agencies of information. 

27. The recommendations of the Conference might 
improve co-ordination at the State level but it is doubt- 
ful if they would bring about greater co-ordination 
between the media in the field, where it is far more 
necessary. At present community is exposed to a 
large number of agencies, each working on its own. 
Tliis diffusion of effort and responsibility not only costs 
a great deal of money but it confuses rather than 
educates and enthuses the rural community. This 
unsystematic and omnibus approach should be abandon- 
ed. A careful study should be made of the needs of 
each target area and it should be supplied with material 
of consequence and interest to the community. 

Co-ordination With Public Undertakings , 

28. Industrial and scientific development on a large 
scale is taking place through the agency of autonomous 
corporations. It would be incorrect to overlook them 
in a scheme of co-ordinated publicity. The ministries 
in control should give an overall picture of their growth 
and achievements. The information which filters 
through to the ministries should be consolidated and 
presented to give a composite picture of the develop- 
ment reached. 

Coordination With Private Agencies 

29. Some steps should be taken to collaborate With 
the private agencies also to get optimum results. The 
pooling of all available resources would maximise our 
efforts both qualitatively and quantitatively. This 
collaboration cannot be brought about in a climate of 
mutual suspicion and misunderstanding. 

30. In a developing country, it is as important to 
lay down information goals and to define information 
policy as it is to determine specific economic objectives 
and policies. The Government of India has not laid 
an information policy at any time, and communication 
goals have not been clearly defined. Also, without an 
overall plan for the development of mass media both 
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in the public and the private sectors, there can be no 
improvement. 

Part II 

Need For Reorganisation 

31. In spite of the awareness of the need for re- 
organisation and for coordination the measures adopted 
so far have been inadequate. 

32. In the Indian context it would be undesirable 
lO dispense with official coordination of the media of 
mass communication. 

33. While there is a great deal to be said in favour 
of making each ministry responsible for its press infor- 
mation, the publicity this way would be more expensive 
and less efficient and it would render coordination 
difficult. 

Re-organization Of The I & B Ministry 

34. In the interest of efficiency and economy of all 
the media units, which are under Government control 
should be placed under a single expert authority. 

35. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
should be remodelled on the lines of the Railway and 
the Posts and Telegraphs Boards, manned largely by 
technical personnel. It would be the Board of Infor- 
mation and also the Ministry of Information. 

36. The Minister of Information should be res- 
ponsible for the formulation of information policy for 
Government as a whole. He should advise the Cabinet 
on information matters and be accountable to Parlia- 
ment for the Board’s activities. He must have overall 
responsibility for the development plans in regard to 
items affecting mass communication. He should also 
advise other ministers on public relations and publicity 
concerning their ministries. 

37. To play this role the Minister of Information 
must have a place in the Cabinet and a high standing in 
the ruling party. 

38. The Minister should be supported by a Secre- 
tary who would also be ex-officio Chairman of the 
Central Infoimation Board. The selection of the Secre- 
tary must be made with care and with circumspection 
and the field of choice must be wide. 

39. The Board should replace the hierarchy of a 
conventional ministry. The interposition of a number 
of officials, unconversant with the needs and the poten- 
tial of the media, between the Secretary and the heads of 
the media units is unnecessary, uneconomic and a hind- 
rance to the effective use of the media. 

Press Information And Publicity 

40. The Central Information Board should not deal 
with the press relations and press publicity of the minis- 


tries ; they should handle these themselves. This is- to 
ensure that the Information Officer attached to a minis- 
try is ; (i) considered a part of it, enjoying its confidence 
(ii) able to handle the ministry’s publicity requirements 
with adequate knowledge, and (iii) given an appropriate 
status. 

41. The Central Information Service, administered 
by the Ministry of Information, should continue to pro- 
vide Information Officers on tenure basis to the minis- 
tries but the pay of the officers must he met out of the 
ministries’ own budget provisions. 

42. If no one is considered suitable in the panel of 
names proposed by the Ministry of Information the 
ministry should be free to appoint an Officer from 
another service or ask the Central Information Board 
to recruit a person with the required qualifications. 

43. Being a part of the ministry the Information 
Officer must be present at important meetings and con- 
ferences and contribute to the discussion. He should be 
able to advise on possible public reactions to the deci- 
sions reached, prepare the press rebase on policy in the 
making and informing the ministry of public reactions. 
His effectiveness as an Information Officer would in- 
crease when the press accep's him as the sole spokes 
man of the ministry. 

44. Coordination of press releases of ministries 
with inter-related functions can be ensured if Secretaries 
of ministries concerned and also their Information 
Officers consult their colleagues. 

45. The Information Secretary should hold periodic 
meetings with Information Officers to inform them of 
the Government’s information policy as a whole. He 
should also iron out difficulties or disputes which may 
arise in regard to information and publicity matters. 

46. The Information Officers, besides being fully 
responsible for the press, the press relations of the minis- 
tries, should also be the link between them and the 
Board for publicity through media other than the press. 

47. Each ministry should have a research cell to 
collect and provide basic material for press publicity and 
for campaigns. 

The Central Information Board 

48. A small compact Board with technical experts 
should plan, direct and co-ordinate official publicity. 

49. The members of the Board sitting together will 
plan campaigns and a ssign tasks to different divisions 
of the Board, ensuring that they operate in harmony. 

50. Individually the members will be responsible 
for overall control and operation of the divisions under 
them. Since the heads of the major divisions Will be 
experts in their fields and have adequate powers, the 
members’ responsibility should be confined to major 
questions of policy and its implementation. 
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51. T'he existing rriedia units of the"] Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting should be integrated and 
formed into four groups. Group I, which should be in- 
charge of the Chairman, would comprise the Press, 
Overseas Publicity, Evaluation and Research Divisions. 
Groups II and III, incharge of technical members, 
recruited from the Central Information Service, the 
Films Division, Radio and Television, or from other 
sources, should include the Radio, Advertising and 
Publications Divisions. Group IV comprising the Ad- 
ministration, Personnel and Finance Divisions, should 
be in the charge of a Finance Officer selected in con- 
sultation with the Finance Ministry. 

52. Three or four part-time expert members should 
be added to the Board to attend meetings periodically 
and to advise and assist in its planning functions. 

53. The full-time members should have ex-officio 
status of Joint Secretary and should receive the salary 
and allowances which go with it. It may be necessary 
to give a higher rank of Additional Secretary, depending 
on the individual. 

54. A suitably equipped Press Division would pro- 
vide translation, cyclostyling, distribution and other 
services to the Information Officers of the different 
ministries. 

55. The Press Registrar’s Office should be placed in 
this division. 

56. There should be no Press Adviser in peace 
time. In times of emergency he should be placed 
under the Home or Defence Ministry. 

57. While the Ministry of External Affairs should 
have its own press information wing, the External 
Publicity Division which largely uses material prepared 
by the media units of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting should be integrated to form part of the 
Central Information Board. The Division should be 
headed and manned by Foreign Service Officers, to 
provide area specialization and publicity experts of 
the Board to provide the communication expertise. 

58. The Overseas Publicity Division would select 
films to send abroad and radio transcriptions for foreign 
broadcasting organisations. It would advise both the 
Ministries of External Affairs and Information on all 
matters pertaining to external publicity. 

59. Instead of each division having its own evalua- 
tion unit, there should be a single unit to assess the 
effectiveness of the output of all the media. Its acti- 
vities should be supplemented by special surveys under- 
taken by independent agencies. 

60. The Research Division should be re-organised 
on the lines indicated in the report on Press Informa- 
tion and Publicity. 

61. Communication research has been neglected in 
spite of its importance. The Indian Institute of Mass 


Communication should obtain and make available the 
results of such research in other countries. The Insti- 
tute should also undertake basic research in this field. 

62. Research into social and economic conditions 
which have a bearing on policy formulation and the 
orientation of publicity should be undertaken by the 
Research Division or by other agencies and the results 
should be made available to the Board. 

63. Until autonomous corporations have been set 
up for Radio and Television the Director General of 
All India Radio should be a functional member of the 
Board. Even after the separation takes place, the 
Director General of the Radio and Television Corpo- 
rations should be part-time members to ensure that 
radio and television arc used in co-ordination with 
other media to further national objectives. 

64. The Radio and Television Division of the Board 
would maintain daily liaison with the Corporations in 
respect of special programmes connected with national 
campaigns. 

65. The Photo Division, re-organised and merged 
with the Photo Libraiy as suggested in an earlier report, 
should provide photo services to all divisions. 

66. The Films Division, located in Bombay, should 
become a part of the Board. The unit to be set up in 
Delhi, in accordance with the recommendations of an 
earlier report, should produce films for the Ministries 
of Defence and External Affairs, for overseas publicity 
and for television, besides producing regional newsreels. 
The Delhi unit should provide the necessary link bet- 
ween the sponsoring ministries and the producers in 
the Films Division or outside. The personnel employed 
should be competent to brief producers, approve the 
treatment of themes, and be fully accountable for the 
quality of the films produced. 

67. A common service — Art Division — with a well 
equipped studio, should serve all the divisions. 

68. The Exhibition Division should be responsible 
for the planning, design, supervision and production of 
information exhibitions at home and overseas. 

69. The division should produce small exhibits and 
display and organise mobile exhibitions to support 
campaigns. 

70. The division should use the output of the 
Photo, Films, Publications, and other divisions and rely 
on private agencies to fabricate exhibits when this is 
more economical. 

71. Only prototypes should be produced by the 
division. To give exhibits local colour and identifica- 
tion the State Governments should be directly respon- 
sible for exhibitions in their States. There should be 
active collaboration between the Board and the State 
Governments. 

72. The present duplication of efforts between the 
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Central and State field publicity units is wasteful. For 
various considerations it Viould be more economical 
and effective to slrenstben and extend the State orga- 
nisations by providing equipment, trained personnel, 
and, if necessary, financial assistance. 

73. In those States where field publicity is not well- 
organised, there should be a phased transfer of respon- 
sibility, and meanwhile the Central and State organ. sa- 
tions should work in a co nplementary way. 

74. A Conference of Union and State Ministers of 
Inform tion should be convened to decide on the con- 
tents of field publicity and their priorities. 

75. The Union Government has radio, film and 
press through which it projects its points of view. Tire 
transfer of field publicity to the States will not make 
Central publicity less etfective. 

76. The Union Government should help States to 
expand their field publicity organisation. Grants on a 
matching principle would give the necessary impetus. 

77. Field publicity in the border areas must be 
strengthened and enlarged and this must continue to be 
the responsibility of the Central Government. 

78. There should be a small unit in the Board to 
look after field publicity in the border regions and to 
direct the units retained, temporarily, in certain States. 

79. The Song and Drama Division’s activities are 
basically aspects of field publicity and should be entrust- 
ed to the States. 

80. The Central units, which should form part of 
the Field Publiciu Division, should become a model 
unit for demonstration purposes and for putting on 
shows in border regions. 

81. The Advertising Division should be responsible 
for all display advertising connected with national cam- 
paigns and its functioning should be on the lines 
recommended in an earlier report. 

82. The Publications Division w.is omitted from 
the scope of the enquiry because in the absence of any 
regular system of evaluation to gauge the impact of the 
free publicity material and any system of cost account- 
ing in that division, it would have been impossible to 
assess the division’s efficiency. 

83. A publishing agency should either have a press 
of its own or have standing arrangements with one or 
more private presses with a prior call on their facilities. 
The Publications Division has neither. Also, the rules 
and regulations and the procedure for printing official 
material apply equally to this division, depriving it of 
flexibility and freedom which it should possess. Prima 
facie the maintenance of a large unit, without technical 
and other facilities, seems to be an expensive way of 
organising publications. 

84. The Publications Division should be made one 
of the components of the Central Information Board. 


The Board should, however, consider whether it is 
obtaining value for money in retaining all the activities 
of the division. It should also devise a system of 
infernal costing whxh should reveal the profitability 
or otherwise of priced publications and throw up sepa- 
rately the cost of free distribution. 

85. The Administration, Personnel and Finance 
Division would undertake the normal duties required 
of such units. It will have three wings one for each of 
the above functions. By doing away wi h the present 
duplication of work in the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting and its media units, the administration 
could be carried on with considerably less staff and 
delay. 

86. It would be one of the functions of the Admi- 
nistration Wing to organise efficiently the distribution 
of all the material provided by the Board and the Press 
releases of the different ministries. 

87. The Personnel Wing would be responsible for 
the recruitment, training, postings, etc. It must modify 
its policies periodically to meet the changing demands. 

88. The stiiff in the Board’s Office should be broadly 
divided into two categories. The Central Information 
Service providing Officers who wou'd be largely used 
in its information and publicity wings and specialists 
recruited for work in other creative media. Though the 
discretion to select an officer from the service or any 
other source would vest in the ministries, in actual 
practice the ministries will have to rely largely on the 
Central Information Service . 

89. Proper arrangements should ex'st for the inten- 
sive training of Central' Information Service Officers. 
After the twining of Central Information Service 
personnel should be given job training in different 
divisions to test their suitability for appointment to one 
rather than another division. Those wi'h talent and 
creative ability should be assigned to divisions other 
than the one where they were initially employed, to 
provide a corps of versatile officers. 

90. There should be refresher courses to keep the 
staff up-to-date in communications techniques 

91. The training of specialists will be essential 
before they are absorbed in working posts. It should 
be broad-based, not limited to the particular technique 
required. This would give greater flexibility in using 
and deploying staff. The Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication should be strengthened to function as 
a Centre for such training. It should be a forerunner 
to a chain of departments or Centres in universities 
which would run courses in different aspects of publi- 
city and information work. 

92. Seminars and Workshops should be organised 
for the improvement of techniques. These should be 
for the staff of the Board and for those Engaged in 
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similar activities in the States and in private agencies. 

93. There slmulti be advanced planning of campaigns 
b.v (he technical officers of tlic ministries in close colla- 
boration witl\ the Board and an estimate of the cost 
should be prepared by the Finance wing and remitted 
to the ministry concerned for incorporation in its 
budget estimates. Each individual ministry should 
mahe provision in its budget for its information and 
publicity work. 

94. The Planning Commission should provide 
funds for campaigns which concern more than one 
ministry and icpicsentativcs of all the ministries con- 
cerned with }uch campaigns should be consulted in 
drawing up the campaign. 

95. The Hoard, on undertaking agency functions, 
would be reimbursed ti c actual cost ; if it is cNCccdcd 
it will evolve upon the ministry concerned or the Plan- 
ning Commission to obtain additional allocations. 
Alternatively, a small contingency grant may be placed 
at the disposal of the Board to be drawn upon so that 
a campaign once launched might not be slowed down 
or baited. 

96. To give the complete cost of a scheme it would 
be advisable to include agency charges as well. 

97. The Finance wing will draw up the Board’s 
funds and it would manage the funds appropriated. 

Regional Organisation 

98. Tlic regional offices of U:c present media units 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting should 
be amalgamated to function as (he regional organiza- 
tions of the Boat d. There should be a regional office 


in each major linguistic area witli its branch offices iF 
necessary, in centres which cannot be adequately served 
by the regional office directly. 

99. The regional office should be a replica of the 
Board, equipped with adequate, competent staff and 
necessary facilities to function in a representative way. 
It should be in the charge of a senior officer with varied 
experience who should be given necessary status to , 
maintain liaison with the Slate Governments, other 
oiganizations and the public. 

100. The regional office will be responsible for 
acting as the agent of all the ministries. Its press sec- 
tion 'should be properly manned and be responsible for 
translating and distributing in its region the hand-outs 
issued by various ministries for briefing individual 
pressmen, and for organising conducted tours, etc. The 
press section of (he icgional office should continue to 
function as the regional office of the Press Information 
Bureau would have done but with the improvements 
and changes suggested in an earlier report. 

101. Translation of all material produced by the 
Board should be undertaken in the regional offices 
except in the ease of Hindi and Urdu. Since senior 
officers who know the regional languages would be 
posted in these offices, proper supervision of language 
work would be ensured. 

102. If a regional office is to function effectively 
it must bo adequately staffed with officers to handle the 
various assignments. Competent administrative assis- 
tance must be provided to enable the technical officers 
(0 get on with their work and not get involved in 
administrative duties. 


WORKING GROUP ON DEVELOPMENTAL, CONTROL AND 
REGULAl'ORY ORGANISATIONS, 1966 — REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 


Chairman ; Shri Matuihhai Sh.ah. 

Members : Shri Tikamm P.aliwal; Shri S.L. Kirlos- 
kar; Dr. B N, Ganeuli; Shi I B.D, KaJcl- 
kar; 

Secretary ; Sliri K.K. Mukarji. 

APPOINT MF^NT 

lire Group was app. 'dated under para 5 of the 
GoNCrmncnt of India (Ministry of Uomo Aflairs, 
Dcpanmcnl of AdmioiMrativc Reforms) Resolution 

'in ’ I 


No. 40/3/65-AR(P), dated January 5, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) The Group will have n fresh look at the deve- 
lopmental and rci’ulatory organis.alions of tlic Govern- 
ment namely, the Cktal Controller, the Iron and Steel 
Controller, Textile Commissioner, Jute Commksionc'r. 
with ti vicsv to assessing their suitahiUiy and cfTcctivc- 
ness for carrying out the economic objectives; 

(li) do suggest how best their activities could be 
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iiilcTrntci! with the nclivitlcs of ihf Director General 
of 'rechnical Development and (he organisation of 
Chief Controller of Imports nnil I^^ports; 

(ill) To csnmlne tlieii present set up witir n view to 
building up the technicnl expertise necessitated by 
their changed role ns promotio ml a.;c.iclcs rather than 
control organisations ns liltlierto; 

(iv) To examine their several activities which are in 
titcntltirc of price stipprrt measures with a view to 
ensuring that tlic organisational structure is adequate 
for the purpose; arid 

(v) To examine any other matter relating to their 
funotlons with the object of enlarging their contribution 
towards speedy economic growth. 

CONTRNTS ' 

Summary; Findings and Conclusions. 

llKCOMMr:NI)ATION.S 

Summary Of I’lndlngs And Coneliislons 

h 'J he Directorate General of Tcclinical Develop- 
ment ot the Dcvclopinent Wing, as it was earlier called, 
has been render ing valuable aivd aignitlcaul consultancy 
service for piomoting industry in the country. How- 
ever, the nuinei.iblc routine and administrative func- 
tions have ovcr-.sli.ido\\ed their essential function, 
namely, the promotiim of industry. 

2. We must evolve sy.sicms and an ndminisirafivc 
structure svhich c.\n retain tlic tcclinical excellence of 
the requisite ordci in tlio DGTD wluch Is the chief 
technical advising agency of the Government. We must 
also hring about the riglit relationship between the 
organization and (lie decision-making levels in the 
ministries so that the (celinleal in|)uts and tlic pol'cy- 
making Icvcks arc Iroili ellcclivc and adequate, 

.1. Tlic relevant directions will .serve the concern- 
ed ministiies, the overall supervision and scivicc 
discipline must vest with (lie DGID, the new integrated 
setup recommended by us. Coordination bctsvccii 
dtfltrcnl Ooscrnmcnl agencies is a prime necessity 
at Ibis Mage and for tlic next l.^/2() years, llic balance 
of advantage lies in having a composite Tcclinical and 
Industrial Development Advisory .Service for the 
Govetomem, As the Ministry of Industrial Develop- 
ment is requited to perform nodsl functions pcrlatning 
to the inicr-lndustiinl ndd, the, recog.ni/cd DGID as Its 
Industrial DcvelopuTtit and Teclinical .Service Wing 
should icnuiin as a centralized integrated service, 

' <1. Indiui industry has come of age and has rc.ichcd 
a stage where gicaicr meclinni/ation nntl .sophisticated 
teduvskigics me being b.irncssed to our needs. The 
st.iiulaul of service and technical advice expected now 
from the lecluiKMl pei'.oiuicl is coiuc.jucntly of a ilifle- 


rent and of a nnicli higher order titan was the ease when 
the present .setup was esiaiilisbcd fifteen years ago, TIic 
current requirements necessitate a qualitative and a 
quantitative cliange in tlic structure of tliis orgnni/n- 
lion. 

5. A highly qualified and experienced cadre of 
tcclinical officers should be ere tied s'yled ns “Industrial 
Development Service" to man not only the several 
posts of the DGID but also jobs like the Tcclinical 
Mcmboi.s of the Tarifl’ Commission, Textile Develop- 
ment Hoard, Coal Hoard, Technical Advisers to the 
Planning Commission, Sen’or Tcclinical posts in the 
DCSSI and the senior posts in tlic Directorates of Indus- 
tries of of the Slate Governments. 

6, Tlicrc should be an adequate flow of new blood 
at nil levels and tliis could be provided by drawing 
upon tlie tcclinical personal from Intli ilio public and 
the private sectors and national research org’tiisntions 
for a limited period of lime, 

7, The Organization of tlic DGID sliould be divid- 
ed in six to eight fuUnedged Directorates, c.icii headed 
bv n DDG responsible for a specific sector of industry. 
As (lie indiisfrin! vista expands, jicw or reorpatii/ed 
diicetornlcs can be constituted fiom time to time, 

8. Sugar and Vniiaspati industries, svliicli at present 
arc outside tlic fold of Hie DGTD, slimild tie brought 
within its scope and a Dircctorntc lie created at an 
appropriate level. 

9. The present day scale i oficred to tlic technical 
oiliccrs are n It lucrniivc enough, Tlie officers of the 
Indtislr.al Development Service sliou'd get tlie following 
pay scales ; 

Asstt. Industrial Adviser Ks. 1800—2500 

Tndus'rlal Advis.’r Ks, 2500—3000 

D.D.G. Rs. 3000-3500 

D.G. Rs. 4000 

111 proposing the above tlircc ticis, wo have tried to 
ensure the biglicst Iccliiiical competence and expertise 
in the DGID so ns to guide tlic institutions, both in 
pnvntc and public sectors to the best extent possible. 
We liavc drastic, tlly reduced Hie lower levels so Hint Hie 
rdcs do not liavo to more than 2 or 3 levels, This level 
jiimp’iig and raising of the standard will help (o 
expedite decisions and disposals 

10, For Hie initial constitution of the Industrial 
Development Service, Hie tcclinical personnel working 
in Hie several Gosernmenl orpnni/ailons and ofriccs 
like the DGTD, tlie Coal Hoard, tlic Textile Commis- 
.sioner. Hie .lute Commissioner and the lion and .Steel 
Controller sliould be screened by Hie UP.Sfk Tiic DGTD 
nnd Hie other beads of the organisations enumerated 
above sliould be associated in this appraisal so (bat all 
Hie existing competent nnd suitable teclinical ofiicers 
could be fitted into Hie appropriate grades of tlic new 
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service. OfTiccrs who arc not successful in this initial 
recruitment will have the option to continue in their 
present salary scales. We expect the highest standards 
to be enforced in selecting them. 

]]. For promotion from one grade to another in 
the Industrial Development Service itself, there should 
be no reservation or quotas for recruitment by 
scnioiity or promotion alone. Highest technical 
standards can be maintained only by providing open 
competitive element at all stages. However, for ensur- 
ing the minimum amount of security and stability, wc 
recommend that, for one-third to one-half of the 
vacancies in the posts of IAS and Deputy DGS, the 
ofTicers already in the scr\ ice may be given preference 
provided they come up to the prescribed rigid standards 
of competence. 

12. In future the Assistant Development Ofliccrs 
and the Development Odicers will be the supporting 
stair for the ofTiccrs of the Industrial Development 
Service. The multiplicity of grades and scales in the 
ranks of the supporting staff prevailing toJay ought 
to be rational bed and a common rational pattern be 
evolved. All the surplus staff can be employed in other 
jobs elsewhere. This task should be entrusted to an 
“Official Committee” having representatives from all 
these organivalions and ministries. Such an Official 
Committee should workout the requirements of the 
supporting staff for the DGID from amongst the exist- 
ing staff of the DGID and the other organizations with 
a view to achieve the maximum absorption of existing 
stafl’ at appropriate levels and to provide them adequate 
clnrccs of promotion. 

13. Processing and compilation of the information 
received from the industrial units is an important 
function of the supporting stafT. This data cou'd be a 
valuable mvnagement tool. The Official Committee 
mentioned above should also, with advantage, have a 
took at th: nameious forms and returns demanded 
from industrial units so as to ensure that (he data 
collcclcd from the industry is not only meaningful but 
the very irreducible m iximum. The number of forms 
and returns required from the Industry should be reduc- 
ed to the minimum. 

14. Onicers in this cadre should be periodically 
sent oat to the industrial units, both in the public and 
the private sectors and also to research laboratories 
and institutions so as to keep their technical com- 
petence at a high pitch and to eliminate the danger of 
technical obsolescence which is likely to arise if they 
arc kept desk-bound in the department to too long. 
T1 c DDGs and DG should also be sent abroad occas- 
s'onally to enrich their industrial and research ex- 
perience. 

15. Moderni/ation and watch-dog organisationsarc 


required to avoid the risk of obsolcsccnc so as to reduce 
costs and avoid closure causing loss of production 
and loss of employment as have been seen in the past. 
There should, therefore, be a Modernization Wing in 
the DGID which should continuously study the problems 
of industries so as to evolve methods to avoid technical 
obsolescence in any industry. This Wing should also 
suggest the necessary modifications in tax laws and 
other methods for ensuring an adequate flow of 
funds for the modernization of machinery and equip- 
ment. Tlic DG should be the Ex-officio Commissioner 
General of Modernization Wing. Each Directorate 
should have an officer designated as Modernization 
Commissioner for the group of industries under the 
Directorate. 

16. Tlic proper forums where the industry could 
come in contact with the Government would be the 
Advisory Council for Industry and the various Develop- 
ment Councils constituted under the provisions of the 
Industries (Development and Regulations) Act. The 
Development Councils should also be constituted for 
industries for which they do not exist at present, e.g., 
steel, textile, coal and jute. 

17. To make the Development Councils clTcctivc 
and to secure their purposeful functioning, they should 
be provided with a pcimanent small secretariate of 
their own. These secretariats should be housed in 
one place in Delhi so that communications between the 
various Councils could be facilitated. The expenditure 
for manning the secretariats of the Development 
Councils could well be met out of the cess to be 
collected under the provisions of the Industries (Deve- 
lopment and Regulations) Act. Wc recommend that a 
cess as provided in the Industrial Development Act shall 
be straightaway levied and utilised for the strengthening 
of the staff and the organization of the Development 
Councils. 

18. Tlic technical inputs in the decision-making 
process of the Government should be made cfTcctive. 
In technical matters, the DGlD’s views should be given 
the utmost consideration. TIieDG should be given a 
position of a Special Secretary to the Government in 
the Ministry of Industrial Development. 

19. Entrepreneurs who arc aggrieved by the decision 
of the technical cxpcr:s of the Government should be 
in a position to request the Government to constitute a 
pane! of experts incluJing those from outside the 
Government to make a reappraisal and review the 
decision of the DGID. 

20. The industrial landscape is changing fast. 
Apart fiom the constant vigilance kept in the DGID 
and the appraisah made by the Planning Commission, 
it will be most essential to consiiiulc an "Industry 
Commhsion” every five years for some time till sizxiablc 
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industrialisation is achieved and later on periodically as 
and when necessary. 

The Industry Commission .vosld review fie progress 
made by the different sectors of industries an J economy 
in the past. The Industry Commission would identify 
the sectoral imbalances that might have devc'oped due 
to the uneven industrial growth -of different sectors and 
suggest remedial measures so that such imbal. nces may 
be rectified. The Industry Commission would also 
review the past targets and suggest future targets for 
different groups of industries, and would assess and 
estimate the inputs both of rupee finance and foreign 
exchange required for the industries for the next Plan 
period. The Industry Commission would especially 
outline the future programmes of import substitution, 
self-reliance, technological research and development 
in the field of industries, training of higher levels of 
technical manpower and export promotion programmes 
of semi-manufactured and manufactured goods. 

21. For looking after specific industries which have 
assumed large dimensions and require special care for 
an integrated and balanced development, the appro- 
priate organisation would be an executive type of a 
Development Board manned by technical personnel 
of high competence assisted by economists and manage- 
ment experts. These boards should be treated as out- 
posts of the DGID and should be manned by the techni- 
cal officers equivalent to the rank of the Deputy DGs 
or Industrial Advisers headed by an officer equivalent 
in rank to a Deputy Director General. They should 
have within themselves technical and management 
competence of the highest order so that they can 
perform satisfactorily the functions similar to those of 
the DGID. 

22. The industries which should have such Deve- 
lopment Boards immediately are textile industries (in- 
cluding Cotton, Jute, Wool and Man-made Fibre) and 
Coal. So also the “petro-chemicals and agro-chemicals” 
(Fertilizers and Pesticides etc ) and “Machine building 
industries” ought to be looked after by such small and 
compact Development Boards for a period of ten years 
at least. Periodical review of progress would indicate 
which of the other groups of industries have come up 
to such dimensions as to need the Development Board 
approach. 

23. These Boards should undertake the following 
tasks : 

(a) Planning of production and setting up of pro- 
duction targets; 

(b) Furnish the necessary technical advise to the 
Governments; 

(c) Technical consultancy service to public sector 
undertakings, autonomous and statutory organizations, 
like the Tariff Commission and the IFC and also the 


industrial units in the private sector; 

(d) Provision of necessary inputs to the industry, 
e.g., supply of raw materials, allocation of foreign 
exchange; 

(e) Collection, maintenance and publication of 
statistics. 

24. The Development Boards should not be treated 
as subordinate offices under the relevant Ministries of 
the Government. They should be treated as a part 
of the secretariat itself. They should have powers to 
match their responsibilities so that they could be judged 
by their performances. 

25. For looking after the development of the textile 
industries including Cotton, Wool, Synthetic Fibres 
and Jute, a high-level “Textile Development Board” 
should be constituted with 5 full-time members each 
incharge, of ; (i) Cotton, (ii) Jute, (iii) Wool, (iv) Man- 
made fibers and (v) Member Finance and Administration, 
The Textile Development Board should also be support- 
ed by one Modernization Commissioner, one Textile 
Machinery Adviser and a Financial Adviser and the 
Chairman of the Statutory Handloom and Powerloom 
Board. Though it may be necessary to retain a small 
control organization to implement the minimum control 
necessary, the major task of the Board will be to pro- 
vide the various inputs for development like technical 
know-how, raw materials, consultancy service etc. 

The present posts of Textile Commissioner and Jute 
Commissioner will be abolished. The Member (Cotton) 
and Member (Jute) will look after the developmental 
and other functions in respect of these industries. Each 
member will be autonomous in respect of the industries 
in his charge. The Board will look after the overall 
integral development of the fibre industries and their 
exports. 

26. There should be a Statutory Handloom and 
Powerloom Board which could be entrusted with the 
responsibility of planning the development of this sector 
and for performing other executive functions including 
implementation of schemes and channelization of funds. 

27. The present office of the Iron and Steel Con- 
troller should be totally disbanded. It should be replac- 
ed by a Fchnical organization as a full-fledged 
Directorate of Iron and Steel which should be an 
integral part of the Directorate General of Industrial 
Development. It should be headed by a Deputy 
Director General, Iron and Steel. It should have a corps 
of technologists assisted by a well-staffed, economic and 
intelligence unit. This DDG, with a small supporting 
staff can have his headquarters in Calcutta wih the 
minimum staff located in the DGID, Delhi, so as to 
effectively coordinate the development of Iron and Steel 
industries with the rest of the engineering industries. 

28. The Advisory Council for Industry should also 
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include' the representatives of the steel industry, doing 
away with the necessity of having a separate Iron and 
Steel Advisory Council. 

29 . The Coal Board should be reorganized and the 
residuary functions of the Coal Controller after decont- 
rol of the coal, should be entrusted to this Board. This 
will create a unified agency looking after both develop- 
mental and regulatory functions. The Board should be 
reconstituted so as to have the following member- 
ship : 

1. The Chairman should be a person of requisite 
eminence in the technical field of mining and geology; 

2. A full-time Member, Technical; 

3. A full-Time Member, Finance and Administra- 
tion; 


4. A full-Time Member, Commercial; 

5. The Chief Mining Engineer of the Board should 
be an Ex-officio Member. 

^ Apart from these five full-time Members, the follow- 
ing part-time members should also be included : 

(a) Director General, Mines Safety ; 

(b) Transportation Representative from the Rail- 
ways; 

(c) A Representative of public sector collieries; 

(d) A Representative of private sector collieries ; 

(e) Two Representatives of principal consumers. 

30. The enforcement of Mines Safety Regulations, 

so far as Coal mines are concerned, should be taken 
over by the reconstituted Coal Board. 


INQ,UIRY INTO THE DERAILMENT OF ‘202 DOWN’ PASSENGER 
TRAIN BETWEEN WADRENGDISA AND DAUTOHAJA 
STATIONS (NORTH-EAST FRONTIER RAILWAY), 

ON FEBRUARY 4, 1966— REPORT 

Dellii, Manager of Publications, 1967, lOp. 


One-Man Commission : Shri H. S. Hart. 
APPOINTMENT 

The Commission was constituted, under the Ministry 
of Tourism and Civil Aviation (Commission of Railway 
Safety) in accordance with Rule 9 of the Railway Board’s 
Notification No. 1926-T, dated 19th March, 1930, on 
February 4, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire into the derailment of ‘202 Down’ Pas- 
senger train between Wadrengdisa and Dautohaja 
stations on the Lumding-Badarpur Metre Gauge Branch 
Line of the Northeast Frontier Railway on the night of 
the 4th February, 1966. 

CONTENTS 

Summary; Inspection and Inquiry; Preamble (Brief 
description of the Accident; Casualties; Composition of 
the Train; Damage and disposition of the vehicles; 
Number of Passengers; Weather conditions); Plates I to 
III; Relief Measures (First-aid and Medical Assistance; 
Restoration of Communications); Local Conditions 


(Description of the Site. Permissible .speed); Summary 
of Evidence; Observations (The Engine; The derailed 
Coaches; Bridge No. 164; The Permanent Way) Discus- 
sion (Speed of the Train; Time of the Derailment; Cause 
of the Derailment; Night Patrolling; Vigilance of the 
Engine Crew); Conclusions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Cause Of The Derailment 

From the evidence available, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the derailment of ‘202 Down’ Passenger 
train between Wadrengdisa and Dautohaja stations on 
the Lumding-Badarpur Metre Gauge Branch Line of the 
Northeast Frontier Railway on the night of the 
4lh February, 1966 was caused by Bridge No. 164 having 
been blown up before the train reached the site. The ex- 
plosion was brought about by some party unkown and 
was a deliberate act of sabotage. 

Relief Measures 

These were prompt and satisfactory. 
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INDIAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE REVIEW COMMITTEE, 

1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Cabinet Secretariat, Department of Statistics, 1966, 85p. 


Oiainnan : Prof. Humayun Kabir. 

Members : Shri K.T. Chandy ; Shri P.B. Chowdhury; 

Shri S. Dutt ; Dr. I.G. Patel ; Dr. S.R. 
Sea Gupta ; Prof, S.S. Shrikhande ; Shri 
M.R. Yardi. 

Secretary : Shri S.P. Jain. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, was started 
in 1932 and registered as a non-profit-distributing 
learned society under the Societ'es Registration Act, 
No. XXI of 1860. The Indian Statistical Institute Act, 
LVn of 1959, which came into force on April 1, 1960, 
declared the Institute to be an institution of national 
importance. In pursuance of Section 9(1) of the afore- 
said Act, the Central Government appointed the present 
Review Committee on February 15, 1966 to revievv 
and evaluate the work done by the Institute, to 
inspect its buildings, equipment and other assets and to 
advise the Government about ; (a) the strengthening 
and expansion of the regional activities of the Institute ; 
(b) improvement in its administrative setup and finan- 
cial control; and (c) its association with the National 
Sample Survey Work. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

For the purpose of : 

(i) Reviewing the work done by the Institute and 
the progress made by it ; 

(ii) Inspecting its buildings, equipment and other 
assets ; 

(iii) Evaluating the work done by the Institute ; and 

(iv) Advising Government on the following matters t 

(a) To what extent and in what manner the regional 
activities of the Institute should be strengthened and 
expanded ; 

(b) In what manner the administrative set up and 
financial and budgetary control in the Institute should 
be improved ; 

(cj Whether any changes are necessary in the man- 
ner and degree of association of the Institute with the 
work of National Sample Survey ; 

(d) Whether in the light of the experience gained so 
far, any amendments to the Indian Statistical Institute 
Act, 1959. arc necessary to facilitate the working of the 
Act, which in the opinion of the Central Government 


are of importance in connection with the work of the 
Institute. 


CONTENTS 

Introductory; Historical Role and Objectives; 
ResMrch and Training School ; Planning Division ; 
National Sample Survey ; Statistical Quality Control • 
Miscellaneous Activities; Buildings and Equipment i 
Organisation and Management; Budget and Finance ; 
Summary of Recommendations ; Appendices I to VIII.' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Objects 


(I) The objects of the Institute as given in the 
Memorandum of Association should be modified so as 
to read : 


(i) To promote the study and dissemination of 
knowledge of and research on statistics and related 
sciences and planning for national development and 
social welfare ; 


• r • . 'M me collection o 

information, investigations, projects and operafiona 
rese^ch for purposes of planning and the improvemen 
of efficiency of management and production ; 

(iii) To undertake any other ancillary 'activity ir 
fulfilment of (i) and (ii) above, ^ 


Research And Training School 

(2) The work of the Research and Training School 
should be expanded and strengthened. 

(3) The duration of M. Stat, course should be two 
years for everyone and efforts should be made to get a 
larger number of students from outside the Institute 

(4) The Institute may start and maintain small units 
in the Research and Training School for purposes of 
research. Subjects for research should be selected with 
great care and there should be intensive work in a 
few selected fields instead of frittering away time and 
resources over a wide range. Only those units should 
be continued or started which satisfy the specified cri- 
teria. There should be periodic assessment to ensure 
that these criteria are being satisfied. Besides the 
continuance or start of each unit should have the Speci- 
fic approval of the Academic Council of the Research 
and Training School. Expenses on such specialised 
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units should not exceed twenty per cent of the Research 
and Training School budget. The Institute should 
collaborate with other organisations in such fields of 
research to ensure the best results. 

Planning Division 

(5) The Planning Division should be re-organised 
into a Department of Economic Planning and Social 
Sciences to carry out tralriing, research and appraisal 
in the field of planning. It should be constituted as a 
part of the Research and Training School and organise 
courses— short and long-terms— for the personnel 
engaged in planning at various levels. The Head of 
the Department may be stationed at Delhi. If this is 
done, he could also function as Regional Head of the 
Institute at Delhi. 

(6) The Delhi Unit of the Planning Division should 
have no operational link with the Government. For 
th’S purpose, it would be desirable to shift (he Unit at 
present located in the building of the Planning Com- 
mission to other premises. 

(7) The information required by the Institute for its 
work, whether in possession of the Planning Commis- 
sion or other departments of the Government, should 
continue to be available. The Institute should also be 
in a position to study and wherever possible, participate 
in the process of tliinking involved in the formation 
of Plans. 

National Sample Survey 

(8) The entire National Sample Survey Work consisting 
of designing, data collection, processing and interpreta- 
tion, should be brought under one unified control. This 
work, except for the State of West Bengal, should be 
entrusted to a nev. autonomous organization under the 
Gov'crnmcnt which would take over the existing work 
both Institute and the National Sample Survey Direc- 
torate. All stages of the work relating to West Bengal 
should be done by the Institute. The responsibility for 
finalising the design, including that for West Bengal 
prepared by the Institute, will be that of the proposed 
new organisation. In order to avoid dislocation in 
work, the arrangement may be brought into force from 
Ist April, 1968, The autonomous organisation pro- 
posed above should have an cfTcctive Programme 
Advisory Committee to fix priorities. 

(9) The collection of operational statistics by the 
normal administrative machinery should be stren^hen- 
ed and the ministries concerned should assume full 
responsibility for data collection in respect of their own 
needs. 

(10) Out of ten Honeywell computers which the 
Government is receiving from U.S.A., one should be 
allotted to the Institute. 


(11) The questionnaire should be simplified so as to 
fall into two parts — (a) general which would be the 
same for the whole country, and (b) regional which 
would contain questions relevant to a particular region. 

(12) At present, there are heavy arrears relating to 
National Sample Survey Work in the Institute. The 
Department of Statistics should immediately take a 
decision which part of arrears of National Sample 
Survey Work should be completed. This work should 
be isolated and tackled by (he new organisation. 

(13) No employee of the Institute should be thrown 
out of employment as a result of the proposed re-orga- 
nisation. 

Statistical Quality Control 

(14) The Statistical Quality Control Division of the 
Institute should be adequately strengthened by the pro- 
vision of necessary funds and trained personnel. 

(1 5) Diploma course in Statistical Quality Control 
(SQC) should be started at Delhi, Bombay and Banga- 
lore. 

(16) The SQC Policy Advisory Committee should be 
reactivised. 

(17) The Commerce Ministry should give a fillip to 
SQC work by making it obligatory for : (a) public 
sector undertakings, (b) large factories, (c) industries 
with an export orientation, and by providing adequate 
subsidy for SQC activities. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

1. Society-type Activities 

(18) The Institute should pay special attention to its 
society-tjpe activities by arranging conferences, etc., at 
headquarters and branches and publishing reports there- 
of and by reactivating dormant branches and opening 
new ones. It should be given an adequate earmarked 
grant for this purpose and after five years the question 
of separating the society-type activities from the Insti- 
tute may be re-examined. 

2. Electronic Division 

(19) The work of designing and fabricating compu- 
ters and their components is not a legitimate activity of 
the Institute. 

3. Documentation Research And Training Centre 

(20) For the time being, the Centre may continue as 
a part of the Institute but the position should be re- 
examined after five years. 

4. The Kalyanshri Unit 

(21) This Unit should be transferred to the State 
Government or to a suitable voluntary organisation. 
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5. Appraisal Division 

(22) The work of the Appraisal Division is not rele- 
vant to the Institute’s main objectives. To the extent 
its work is necessary, the Unit should fonn part of the 
Research and Training School. 

6 . Family Planning 

(23) The Family Planning Unit should be placed 
under an appropriate organisation in the Ministry of 
Health. 

(24) Crop Museum, Agricultural Chemistry Unit 
and Agricultural Farm should be placed under appro- 
priate organisations in the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. 

7. Visiting Scientists 

(25) The visits of foreign scientists and scholars to 
the Institute should be carefully planned. A programme 
of invitations should be drawn up every year by the 
Director concerned and approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

Buildings And Equipment 

(26) Full assessment of the present and future uti- 
lisation of lands and buildings in the possession of the 
Institute at Baranagar should be made. A compre- 
hensive lay-out should be dranm up for the building 
activities in the Baranagar area for the next five years. 

(27) The Institute should make plans as to how it 
proposes to utilise lands owued fay it at different places. 
Lands not required in the foreseable future should be 
disposed of. 

(28) Premises of the Research and Training School 
should be leccmmended and more space to be provided 
for research workers. 

(29) There should be a properly planned and phased 
programme for providing housing to essential academic 
and non-academic staff. 

(30) Various units inciud ng records located in 
different parts of Calcutta should be shifted to Bara- 
nagar. The premises at 9-B, Esplanade East, may, 
however, be retained. 

(31) (a) Before any new construction is taken in 
hand, the Executive Committee of the Institute should 
satisfy itself that extra accommodation is needed ; 

(b) For all construction, open tenders should be 
invited and approved ; 

(c) All new constructions should be entrusted to a 
reputed firm of architects on mutually agreed terms ; 

(d) Construction should be supervised by a fully 
qualified Engineer attached to the Institute ; and 

(e) Separate accounts for building operations should 
be maintained and a system of internal audit intro- 
duced. 


(32) The Guest House at Delhi should be imme- 
diately closed. The guests of the Institute should be 
accommodated in the Central Government hostels in 
Delhi or in any hotel hotel. The position about guest 
houses at Calcutta and Giridih should also be examined. 

(33) The practice of using hired premises for the 
combined purposes — official use and residence of 
staff— should stop. Official requirements should be 
consolidated in one set of premises and separate pre- 
mises may be hired, wherever necessary, for residential 
purposes. 

Organisation And Management 

(34) The authorities of the Institute should be : 

The President ; 

Two Vice-Presidents ; 

The Executive Committee consisting of 14 mem- 
bers ; 

The Council consisting of 50 members ; 

The General Body — 

The General Body should consist of members with 
such academic and professional qualifications as may 
be prescribed. 

(35) There should be the following office-bearers : 

(1) Chairman who will be a whole-time paid incu- 
bent with the status of Vice-Chancellor of a University. 

(2) Directors— (i) Administration ; (ii) Budget and 
Finance ; (iii) Research and Training School ; 
(iv) National Sample Survey, and other heads of Divi- 
sions to be appointed on the recommendation of duly 
constituted Selection Committees. 

The posts of Secretary, Treasurer, Joint Secretaries 
and Assistant Secretary should be abolished; so also 
the Board of Management, 

(36) The Executive Committee will be responsible 
for the management of the affairs of the Institute. It 
will pass the annual budget in accordance with the five 
years’ programme approved by the Council. It will 
also lay down, subject to budget provisions, the limits 
of expenditure which the Heads of Departments or 
Divisions will have the competence to incur. It will 
also lay down specific rules for recruitment, promotion, 
leave punishment and appeal for all posts in the 
Institute. 

(37) The Council will approve a five years’ pro- 
gramme of work for the Institute. 

(38) There should be the following five departments 
in the Institute : 

(a) Research and Training School ; 

(b) National Sample Survey ; 

(c) Statistical Quality Control ; 

(d) Library ; and 

(e) Administration and Miscellaneous. 

The Planning Division as reconstituted as also the 
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Electronic Division will form part of the Research and 
Training School. 

(39) In regard to matters within a Department/ 
Division, the Director/Officer-in-charge will be assisted 
and advised by a Staff Committee. For Coordination 
amongst various Divisions, there will be a Coordination 
Committee consisting of Directors/Officers-in-charge, 
with Director of Administration as Convenor, 

(40) The Research and Training School should have 
an Academic Council on the pattern of Universities. 
The Academic Council should include some scientists 
from other academic bodies. The existing governing 
body should be abolished. 

('ll) There should be a Library Committee in which 
all Departments and Divisions in the Institute are 
suitably represented. 

(42) (i) The staff in the Institute should be imme- 
diately classified on a functional bas's. 

(ii) There should be no part-time employment in the 
administrative staff. 

(iii) The age of superannuation should be 60 years 
except in the case of the Chairman where it may be 
65 years. 

Budget And Finance 

(43) The Institute should have a whole-time Direc- 
tor, Budget a'-d Finance. 

(44) Each Department of the Institute should frame 
its own budget proposals which should be consolidated 
by the Director, Budget and Finance. The consolida- 
ted estimates will go to the Finance Committee, the 
Executive Committee and finally to the Government. 
A firm time-table for all these stages should be laid 
down. 

(45) The present system of allocating common ser- 
vice charges to various units should stop. Each unit 
should include in its budget all items of expenditure 
pertaining to it. Only the residue, e.g.. Central 
Library, vehicles, etc., should be included in common 
services. Expenditure under this head should form a 
separate budget and should not be proportionately 
allocated to othe"" units. 

(46) Adequate procedures should be prescribed for 
periodical report of actual expenditure and its over-all 
control with reference to the budget allotment, so that 
e.xcess and deficit financing are avoided. A system of 
internal audit should also be introduced. 

(47) There should be a Finance Committee or the 
Executive Committee consisting of not more than five 
members to scrutinise the budget before it is approved 


fay the Executive Committee. 

(48) Statutory Committee under section 8(1) of the 
Indian Statistical Institute Act should be appointed 
once every five years to help in the framing of the five- 
year programme of the Institute. 

(49) All funds In the Institute other than Gratuity 
Fund and Provident Fund should be amalgamated and 
merged in the general receipts of the Institute. A sepa- 
rate Reserve Fund may be created to permit the discre- 
tionary expenditure of an unforeseen nature relating 
to technical development. Accumulation in this fund 
should not exceed Rs. 2.5 lakhs. 

(50) Gratuity Fund should be registered and all 
borrowings from it should be repaid. 

(51) Provident Fund should be immediately regis- 
tered and the amount borrowed by the Institute should 
be repaid . 

(52) (a) In order to enable the Institute to meet its 
liabilities, all claims pending with Government in 
regard to completed rounds should be settled by ex- 
pediting the Report of the Settlement Committee ; 

(b) The work in arrears relating to incomplete 
rounds should be transferred to the new National Sam- 
ple Survey Organization and payment for the work so 
transferred should be made on the basis proposed by 
the Committee on the National Sample Survey contract 
work appointed by the Indian Statistical Institute in 
1962 ; 

(c) The moneys which may be available as a result of 
the closure of Funds as recommended by the Committee 
may also be utilised for the purpose ; and 

(d) The balance, if any, after taking into account 
any possible sale of surplus land should be made up by 
an ad hoc grant by Government. 

(53) The system of encashment of leave should be 
discontinued in the Research and Training School 
also. 

(54) There should be a test-audit of the accounts of 
the Institute by the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India once in five years to commence in a year before 
the Statutory Committee begins its work. , 

(55) Government must immediately give to Institute 
adequate funds to discharge its existing liabilities. 

(56) An amount equal to a quarter’s expenditure 
should be paid in advance so that the Institute may 
have funds to meet committed expenditure. 

(57) At the end of the financial year, the Institute 
must be given funds to enable it to meet its expenditure 
during the previous month. 
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FORWARD MARKETS REVIEW COMMITTEE, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Commerce, Directorate of Commercial 

Publicity, 1967, 139p. 


Chairman : Shri M.L. Danlwala. 

Members: Shri A.S. Naik; Shri R. T. Mirchandant, 
Shri G.M. Laud; Shri CL. Gheevalla; 
Shri S.V. Kogckar; Shri R. Mahadevan. 
Secretary : Sl.ri D. R. Pandsc. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Forward Markets Review Committee was ap- 
pointed under the Min'stry of Commerce, vide their 
Resolution No. 35(2)*Com/Gen/(FMC)/65, dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To review the working of the Forward Markets 
Commision during the last 10 years, to find out the 
extent to which the Commission has been able to carry 
out the objectives as embodied in the Statement of Ob- 
jects and Reasons of the statute; 

(b) To assess the role that the forward markets can 
play in future in the light of the changed economic con- 
ditions in the country-; 

(c) To suggest amendments to the existing Act in 
order to effect improvements; and 

(d) To examine and suggest what other functions 
can be entrusted to the Commission. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Types of Contracts; The Need lor 
Future Trading; Tlic Scheme of Regulation of Future 
Markets; The Instruments of Regulation of Future 
Markets; Choice of Commodities and Selection of Cen- 
tres; Structure of Future Contracts: Other Recommen- 
dations; Summary of Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations; Appendices I to VII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As long as the market economy is allowed to func- 
tion, even with the types of social controls, as they have 
been currently applied or envisaged, as a part of plan- 
ning, both the future markets and the speculation inci- 
dental to it would contribute to the orderly marketing 
of commodities, particularly agricultural commodities 
with seasonal production. 

All future trading will be conducted only through 
recognised associations. 

llie Future Markets Commission should not be pre- 
occupied with the pursuit of ‘illegal trading’ which— 


control or no control— is almost obliquitous. Tliis will 
enable the Commission to concentrate all its time on the 
study of the market situations and, in the light of it, to 
supervise and regulate the working of the future markets. 
Since it would no longer be necessary to wait upon the 
Central Government for all its decisions, the Commis- 
sion would be able to function effectively and with great- 
er speed. 

It should be the responsibility primarily of the asso- 
ciation and its Board of Directors to regulate trading 
and impose the necessary dicipline on its members. The 
Commission should retain the authority to intervene 
only on some crucial matters and also when the associa- 
tion fails to perform its duty. 

The classification of different types of contracts 
should be made with reference to : (a) the purpose for 
which they are entered, and (b) the mechanics of their 
execution and not with refence to the time clement. 

In the place of the present N.T.S.D. contract, a con- 
tract which permits one transfer (in addition to all 
transfers in favour of or by banks) should be instituted, 
and it may be called Specific Delivery (Forward) Con- 
tracts (S.D.F. Contracts) 

The T.S D. contracts should be included under the 
‘sett'eraent’ and not the ‘delivery’ type of contracts. It 
may be called ‘Specific Transferable Contract’. 

In times of shortages, future markets through the 
device of short sales may act as safety valves against 
hoarding and speculative price rise in the economy. 

Regulatory measures should be applied sparringly, 
taking a certain amount of calculated risk. 

The Commiss'on should be able to exercise more 
extensive powers during emergencies, but on every such 
occasion a press note should invariably be issued ex- 
plaining the background and the necessity of action. 

The ca'egory of registered associatio.ns should be 
abolished. 

The number of commodities, in which future trading 
is to be permitted, should be judiciously determined. - 

There should be only one lecognised association for 
future trading in one commodity in a single city or 
town. 

Some uniformity in the delivery months in a com- 
modity at all markets, particularly in dificrent oils and 
oilseeds, is desirable. 

Future trading in a particular season’s crop should 
not generally begin more than five to six months in ad- 
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vance of the maturity date of the first contract of that 
season. 

Future markets, parfcularly those recognised for 
trading in export commodities, like jute goods, might 
consider the desirability of running concurrently trading 
for all delivery periods of the season, or at least for two 
or more such successive delivery periods. 

The Enforcement Directorate of the Commission 
should mainly be an instrument for the purpose of a 
close scrutiny of the operations under the auspices of 
the recognised association. The responsibility for curb- 
ing all illegal trading outside the recognised associations 
should be primarily done by tl e State Police or the 
C.B.I. 

Members of the recognised associations should keep 
a detailed record regarding their non-member consti- 


tuents. 

The Commission should organise a well-equipped 
market intelligence room headed by a competent Eco- 
nomist. For this purpose, the Commission’s office 
should be strengthened with competent staff to man its 
information and analysis sections. 

It is necessary to develop research in commodity 
markets in the country, and for this purpose a close 
liaison between the academic personnel, the intelligence 
staff of the Commission and the businessmen may be 
established. 

The creation of the Research Unit at the University 
of Bombay, was a welcome step and not only does it 
deserve continued support but there is also a need for 
establishing a similar unit, preferably at the Calcutta 
University. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REVIEW COMMITTEE, 1966— REPORT 
New Delhi, Ministry of Commerce, 1967, 176p. 


Chairman : Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao. 

Members ; Shri M.P. Pai; Dr. D.K. Rangnekar; 

Dr. D.T. Lakdawala; Shri H.N. Ray ; 
Dr. K.S. Krishnaswamy; Shri S. Venkate- 
san. 

Secretary ; Dr. P.V. Gunishastri. 

APPOINIMENT 

The Tariff Commision Review Committee was ap- 
pointed under the Ministry of Commerce vide their 
Resolution No 26 (l).Tai/63, dated February, 19, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review the woiking of the Tariff Commission; 
(ji) To re-examine the policy of protection to in- 
dustries in the context of the present restrictions on 
imports ; and 

' (iii) To suggest such additional functions for the 
Commission as may be needed in the context of deve- 
lopmental planning in the country. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; The Tariff Commission as an Instru- 
ment of Economic Development; Review of the Work- 
ing of the Tariff Commission; Review of the Policy of 
Protection; Functions for the Tariff Commission ; 


Changes in the Constitution of the Tariff Commission 
and Amendments to the Tariff Commission Act : 
Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations; 
Acknowledgement; Appendices I to XVI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The essence of the role of the Tariff Commission 
lies in its selectivity, in its p’cking up of the right indus- 
tries, in its recommending the correct measures which 
will enable the industries to grow with the minimum 
burden on the consumers and in its ensuring that the 
industries growing up strong and vigorous and becom- 
ing mature enough to face the world on their own. 

Each industry has its own problems. It is not possi- 
ble to fix a uniform rate of return for all industries and 
the rate is bound to vary from industry to industry, 
depending on its nature, the risks involved etc., the 
industry's need for funds, and from period to period, 
depending on the current bank rate, the capital market 
etc. Under these circumstances, attention has to be 
paid to pragmatic considerations in determining the 
rate of return. 

While calculating depreciation, the Tariff Commis- 
sion may deviate from Income-tax practice where ac- 
tual working practice justifies such a course. 

Each claim of rehabilitation allowance should be 
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examined on its own merits in the light of the principles 
laid down by the Commission in 1951 in regard to the 
fair price payable to cement producers. 

Since our economy is passing through a phase of 
inflationary pressures provision for contingency a'low- 
ance should be avoided whi'e fixing prices and the in- 
dustry should be able to absorb small increases in costs. 
However, an escalation clause is in order in suitable 
cases for any major increase in costs which is beyond 
the control of the management. 

If the Commission is to function effectively and 
command respect from industry, a healthy convention 
should be budt-up hereby the recommendations of the 
Commission are usually accepted by Government, 
departures therefrom being made only under exception- 
al circumstances. 

Units under protection and price control should 
maintain their cost data in a scientific way. If these 
are not able to do so, arrangements should be made for 
the Commission to assist them in this process. For 
implementing this scheme costing staff of the Commis- 
sion may be augmented to the extent necessary. 

In their own interests the industries and other con- 
cerned parties should extend their full cooperation to 
the Commission to enable it to function smoothly. It is 
also worth considering whether some legal obligation 
should not be imposed on the producing units con- 
cerned for ensuring such cooperation. 

Reports of the Commission on price inquiries should 
normally be completed within six months from the 
date of reference. In exceptional cases the period may 
be extended to ten months. The Committee is not in 
favour of the Commission submitting interim reports on 
a matter like price fixation. To prove the Committee’s 
recommendations workable in practice, it is also neces- 
sary that any additional costing or other supporting 
staff that the Commission may require in connection 
with any price inquiry should be made available to it 
promptly. 

Government should normally announce thrir deci- 
sion on the Commission’s reports within the stipulated 
period provided in the Tariff Commission Act, that is, 
three months. 

In view of recent relaxations in imports and other 
changes in the economic situation in the country, tariffs 
have again acquired importance as an instrument of 
Plan policy’. 

A suitable Government agency other than the Tariff 


Commission should be required to look into the cost 
and price aspects of de facto and deprotected industries 
on a regular and continuous basis. 

All suo motu powers vested in the Commission 
under Section 13 of the Tariff Commission Act should 
continue. 

Whenever Government desire to impose statutory 
control over prices of industrial products and non- 
agricultural raw materials, it should refer all such 
cases to the Tariff Commission for inquiry and report. 
However, nhere certain circumstances affecting cost of 
production have changed after the Commission had 
submitted its reports. Government may revise the 
prices aficr informal consultations with the Chairman 
of the Commission, Further, if circumstance of any 
part'cular case requires immediate fixation of prices. 
Government may fix an interim price by an executive 
order subject to a review by the Commission. In any 
case, price inquiries should not be referred to Ad hoc 
committees. 

Cost reduction vigilance studies assume consider- 
able importance in an economy ridden with inflationary 
pressures such as are being witnessed in our country 
today. The Committee is of the opinion that such 
studies may be attempted by an appropriate agency other 
than the Tariff Commission as an integeral part of 
Government’s watch over prices. 

Government should advise its v.arious departments 
to keep the Commission informed on matters relating 
to any industry which the Commission has inquired 
into or other closely allied industries. 

The Tariff Commission should be a compact body 
and its membership should not exceed five. Additional 
Members not exceeding two may be appointed, if 
necessary, for special inquiries and for specific period 
for which there is already a provision in Clause 3 of the 
present Tariff Commission Act. The Committee is not 
in favour of the appointment of part-time Members on 
the Commission. 

It is desirable that one of the Members of the Tariff 
Commission should be an expert in cost accountancy 
and another, a person with wide managerial experience. 

The ranking of the Chairman and Members of the 
Tariff Commission in the warrant of precedence issued 
by the Government of India may be raised. It is desir- 
able that the office of the Tariff Commission be up- 
graded from a subordinate office to an attached office 
to increase its administrative efficiency. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN COLLABORATION, 1966— REPORT 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 20p. 


CImirman : Dr. A Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

Members : Dr. S. Hussain Zaliecr; Sliri P.C. Kapoor. 
Member- 

Secretary ; ShriKJ. George. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India, Ministry of Industrial 
Development and Company AfTairs (Department of 
Industrial Development) in tlieir Office Memorandum 
No. IP&FC-5(1)66, dated February 19, 1966 cons- 
tituted a Committee; to recommend to Government 
some guideUncs rejardins '■he utilisation of indigenous 
know-how and the types of cases in which foreign 
collaboration may be allowed. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To examine the extent to which, at the present 
stage of our economic development of indigenous know- 
how from abroad can be dispensed with; 

(b) To examine the general conditions subject to 
which indigenous know-how can be deemed to be 
capable of commercial exploitation; and 

(c) To suggest general guidelines regarding the types 
of cases in which foreign collaboration may be allowed. 

Though the question of adequacy or otherwise of 
the encouragement being given to the development of 
indigenous know-how is not covered by the terms of 
reference, as this is a connected issue, the Committee 
has given some thought to this and has also made some 
recommendations in this regard. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Number of Meetings etc; Ingredients to 
know-how; Technological Gap between India and the 
more Developed Countries; Need for Positive Approach 
to the problem of Import of Know-how; Import of Know- 
how has Accelerated Industrial Development of India; 
Different modes of Obtaining Technical Know-how; 
Comparative Merits; Indigenous Know-how versus Im- 
ported Know-how; Existing Procedures for Examining 
Foreign Collaboration; Need for Prior Discussion bet- 
ween DGTD & CSIR before a Recommendation is made 
to the Foreign Agreement Committee; Constitution of 
Technical Research Committee; Limitations of Indige- 
nous Know-how, Need for Design and Engineering Con- 
sultancy Service and Provision of Risk Capital; Need for 
Liberal Approach regarding Import Process of Know-how 
or Product Design; Time taken in the Clearance of Colla- 


boration Cases; Duration of Technical Collaboration 
Agreement; Avoidance of Repetitive Import of Techno- 
logy; Fiscal Incentives for P.assing on Khow-how; Need 
for Greater Stress on Research and Development; Role 
of Trade Associations of Industry; Need for further 
Development of Design and Consultancy Services; 
Japanese Example; Role of Public Sector; Need for 
Liberal Approach to Foreign Collaboration in the Case 
of Export-oriented Industries; Summary of Recommen- 
dations; Appendix. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) A possitivc approach is needed to the problem 
of import of know-how, particularly of process know- 
how or product design. A distinction may be made for 
this purpose between the well-established industries and 
the never and more sopliisticafcd industries. 

(li) Generally speaking, in industries where subs- 
tantial import of capital goods is involved and where 
Government’s policy allows foreign capital participation 
arc more beneficial, as compared to other forms of col- 
laboration. 

(iii) Some of the basic questions which should be 
taken info account in assessing the suitability of indi- 
genous know-how arc : 

(a) Has the indigenous know-how been commer- 
cial exploitation within a reasonably short period ? 

(b) Is the know-how economical from the point of 
view of the investor and from the national point of 
view ? 

(c) Is it likely to be made available to the new en- 
trepreneur or is the know-how available only to another 
existing manufacturer, who is reluctant to part with the 
know-how of a competitor ? 

(iv) There is need for prior discussion between the 
Directorate-General of Technical Development and the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research regarding 
need for foreign collaboration and terms thereof. Un- 
reserved differences of opinion should be promptly 
brought up before the Foreign Agreement Committee. 

(v) The Technical Research Committees to be set 
up pursuant to the recommendations of the ‘First get 
Together’ on Research and Industry held in December, 
1965 should play an important role. In particular, 
these committees will undertake studies, wherever 
appropriate, of the comparative merits of different types 
of know-how in the light of Indian conditions and raw 
materials availability. 
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(vi) Taking into consideration the limitations of 
indigenous know-how, there is need for an independent 
corporation, such as the National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation, which should ensure the availability 
of design and engineering services and provide the risk 
capital for the entrepreneuers taking up commercial 
development of indigenous know-how. The National 
Research Development Corporation should play a vital 
role in generating conSdence in industry and in provid- 
ing risk and development capital besides its present 
activity of licensing of the know-how developed in the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and other 
Government laboratories. 

(vii) The Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search should take action to generate confidence in 
industry regarding indigenous know-how. The Commit- 
tee has recommended various steps which should be 
taken in order to enable the National Research Deve- 
lopment Corporation to play the role for which it was 
set up. 

(v'iii) There is need for a Central Co-ordinating Unit 
in the Ministry of Industrial Development and 
Company Affairs to watch the progress of the disposal 
of applications for foreign collaboration. Cases remain- 
ing undisposed since 3 months should be promptly 
brought up for consideration by the Foreign Agree- 
ments Committee, even if they fall within \ the pundew 
of the delegated powers of ministries. 

(ix) No rigid rule should be followed in the matter 
of the duration to technical collaboration agreements; 
normally, the duration of the original agreements should 


be between 5 to 10 years from commencement of pro- 
duction. 

(x) On the question of avoidance of repetitive im- 
port of technology, it is neither practicable nor desirable 
to resort to any sort of compulsion on existing manu- 
facturers to part with their know-how. It would be 
more appropriate to consider the likelihood of an 
existing unit giving the process know-how or product 
design to a consultancy firm on the basis of a negotiated 
agreement. Fiscal incentives should be given to existing 
units which pass on tneir know-how to others. 

(xi) There is need for greater stress on research and 
development. Fiscal incentives should be provided for 
encouraging research and development. The industry 
should be given corporate tax relief to the extent of 
double the expenditure on research and development as 
well as a liberal treatment in regard to provisions for 
foreign exchange for import of essential instruments and 
equipment for research laboratories. 

(xii) There is need for further development of de- 
sign and consultancy services to fill the existing gaps. 

(xiii) Government should arrange for a detailed 
study of the policies followed by Japan in the matter of 
combining liberal import of know-how with the rapid 
development of indigenous research and know-how. 

(xiv) The Public Sector can play an useful role in the 
process of fostering the development of indigenous tech- 
nical know-how and design and engineering services. 

(xv) A liberal approach would be worthwhile in 
regard to foreign collaborations in the c.ise of substan- 
tially export-oriented industries. 
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iNQTUIRY INTO THE DERAILMENT OF ‘NO. 1 DOWN* GUJARAT 
MAIL TRAIN CONSEQUENTIAL TO COLLISION BETWEEN 
‘2-UP’ GOODS TRAINS AT DAHANU ROAD 
STATION (WESTERN RAILWAY), ON 
FEBRUARY, 22, 1966— REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968, 22p. 


One Man Commission : Shri P.B. Aibara. 
APPOINTMENT 

The Commission was constituted under the Ministry 
of Tourism and Civil Aviation (Commission of Railway 
Safely) in accordance with Ru'e 9 of Railway Board’s 
Notification No. 1926-T, dated March 19, 1930 on 
February 22, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire into the Derailment of ‘1 Down’ Gujarat 
Mail Train on the Down Main Line, consequential to 
the collision between 2-Up Goods Trains on the adjacent 
Up Main Line, at Dahanu Road Station on the Virar- 
Surat double-line section, Western Railway, at about 
00.15 houis on Februaiy 22, 1966. 

CONTENTS 

Corrigendum; Summary; Inspection of the Scene 
and Inquiry; The Accident; Casualties; Relief Measures 
(Medical Attention; Break-Down and Relief Trains; 
Restoration of Lines); The Trains; Local Features and 
Signalling (The Section; The Site; Signal Controls and 
Interlocking; Reception of Trains); Observations at 
the Site; Evidence; Discussion; Conclusions and 
Remarks; Recommendations made by the Commission 
of Railway Safety in connection with Derailment of 
‘No. 1 Down’ Gujarat Mail Train Consequential to the 
Collision between ‘2-Up’ Goods Trains on the Adjacent 
Up Main Line at Dahanu Road Station, Western 
Railway on February 22, 1966; Railway Board have 
Remarked as under on the above noted Recommenda- 
tions. 

Conclusions 

Cause Of The Accident 

On full consideration of the material, circumstantial 
and oral eviderxes, I have reached the conclusions 
noted below : 

A. 0) The Collision-at-skew of the 564 Up Goods 


train with the rear of the stationary 586 Up Goods train 
on the Up main line was caused by Switchman Gokul 
Kisan who, in contravention of General Rule 37 (a) 
(iii) and. Rule VI (a) (i) of the Station Working Orders, 
cleared the signals for admission of the Train on the 
loop line which was obstructed; 

(ii) The Collision occurred at about 00.15 hours and 
resulted in the rear-most 3 vehicles of the stationary 
goods train capsizing on the adjacent Down main line 
at the time the ‘1 Down’ Gujarat Mail Train was 
signalled to run-through. The speed of the 564 Up at 
collision was of the order of 30 km p.h.; 

(iii) The ‘1 Down’ Gujarat Mail Train ran into the 
obstruction on the Down main line and became derailed 
at about 00,15 hours. The speed at derailment time was 
about 60 km. p. h. Emergency application of brakes was 
made by the driver of the mail train, who was killed, 
but it was impossible to avoid the accident. 

B. The accident would not have occurred had 
Guard K.S. Verma of the 586-Up Goods train, who died 
in the collision, been vigilant and acted in accordance 
with the provisions of G.R. 135 and S.R. 135 (1) instead 
of staying out for 24 minutes in the brake-van which 
stood clear of the Up facing points but obstructing the 
loop line. 

C. While the main responsibility for the accident 
lies on Switchman Gokul Kisan, who absconded imme- 
diately after its occurrence and appeared after three and 
half months. I also hold the late K S, Verma, Guard 
of 586-Up Goods train, responsible for inaction. 

D. The effects of the collision would have been 
much less severe had Driver D.B. Patel of 564-Up Goods 
train observed the speed limit of 15 kms- per hour 
prescribed by GR 90 (a) over the Up facing points which 
were set for the loop line. 

Service Records Of Staff Held Responsible 

I examined the service records of the Switchman 
who absconded after the accident and the Guard who 
died in the collision. 

Switchman Gokul Kisan who is about 48 years old 
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has been in service for 20 years. The service register 
does not indicate to what extent he was literate. 
Appointed as Telegraph Peon in October, 1946, he was 
posted as Gateman in September, 1948, promoted as 
Pointsman in May, 1949, as Leverman in March, 1951 
and as Block Signalman in January, 1953. In September, 
1953 he was reverted as Le\erman and reinstated as 
Block Signalman in September, 1954. In April, 1956 
he was made peimanent Block Signalman. The designa- 
tion was changed to Switchman in accordance with the 
Railway Board’s letter of November, 1960. In the 
course of his service he was penalised on ten occasions, 
including four penalties for irregularities in train-passing 
dutUs. 

The late Shri K.S. Verma, Guard of the 586-Up 
Goods train, was about 27 and half years old and was in 
sen’ice as temporary guard in ‘C’ Grade since 
May, 1965. 

Relief Measures 

Emergency calls for medical aid were made without 


delay and they met with promptory response. I art 
satisfied that the medical aid at site was prompt and 
elTicient. All the injured were admitted in the Mission 
Hospital by 01 20 hours, i.e., in one hour and five 
minutes of the occurrence of the accident, and the 2nd 
Fireman of the Mail Train in the Government Cottage 
Hospital at 01.40 hours. Relief Measures, subsequent to 
aid, were as satisfactory as could be expected in the 
medical circumstances. The uninjured passengers were 
transhipped from site without avoidable delay, 

Shri Mehenvan K. Irani, in particular, and other 
residents of Dahanu Road, mentioned in Section V of 
the Report, merit special appreciation for the laudab'e 
manner in which they helped in rescue and relief 
measures and transporting the injured to the hospitals. 
Shri G.K. Lalwani of the RDSO who w’as travelling in 
the 4th coach of the Mail Train rendered excellent 
service and ensured adequate attention to all the 
injured. 


WORKING GROUP ON EXPORT CREDIT AND FINANCE, 

1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Foreign Trade and Supply, Directorate of 
Commercial Publicity, 1969, 16p. 


Chairman : Shri D.S. Joshi. 

Conrenor : Shri A.C. Banerjee. 

Members : Shri C.H. Bhabha; Shri P.CD. Nambiar; 

Shri G. I akshminarayanan; Shri S.B. 
Kaji; Shri K.P. Sen; Shri M. Narasimhan; 
Dr. S.P, Chablani; Shri C.K. Srinivasan. 

appointment 

One of the more significant aspects of our export 
promotion effort is the attention now being paid to 
export credit facilities by way of enlarging the quantum 
of finance going into the field and by making such 
Nuance available at a reasonable cost. This question 
has formed the subject-matter of three Working 
Groups, the most recent of which, reporting in October, 
1964, provided a comprehensive treatment of the 
problem both in its policy and procedural aspects. 

While the importance of export finance is clear and 
has been recognised as such, it is equally to be admit- 


ted that any measures taken in this sphere have to be 
integrated into the overall credit patterns and policies. 
The Reserve Bank of India is primarily concerned with 
the responsibility for the formulation and implementa- 
tion of credit policy in keeping with the current require- 
ments of the economy. As part of its promotional 
functions, however, the bank has attempted to insulate 
the export sector from the impact of policies directed 
towards restricting the volume of credit or of raising 
its cost. The banks have been urged not to reduce 
credit to the export sector while pruning their credit 
portfolios. At the same time, they have been advised 
to take positive steps in the form of instituting special 
schemes of finance to the export sector such as the 
Export Bills Scheme, the Rupee Export Bill Scheme 
and, more recently, the Packing Credit Refinance 
Scheme. The objective behind these schemes has been 
to enlarge the area of the Reserve Bank, refinance 
facilities to the export sector, both at the post-shipment 
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and prc-slilpmcnt stage, fixport credit has been given 
a ‘preferred sector’ treatment. But nonetheless there 
have been, from time (o time, complaints from cxpoitcrs 
about either paucity of credit or its high cost or both. 
The Commercial Banks on the other hand, feel that the 
existing procedures are such that adequate use cannot 
be made of the facilities available and that, in the 
result the ‘preferred sector’ status has not been transla- 
ted into reality. The Working Group was appointed in 
March, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“To examining how, within the broad framework 
of the credit policy, the current facilities provided by 
the Reserve Bank could be more fully utilised,’’ 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Availability of Export Credit; Cost of 
Export Credit. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Availability Of Export Credit 

Export Credit is I equired both at the pre-shipment 
and post-shipment stages. Most of the discussion on the 
subject generally refers to post-shipment credit, though 
pre-shipment credit is of no little importance. The 
current procedures in respect of post-shipment credit 
arc well set out in the Report of the Chablani Group, 
referred to earlier, and we confine ourselves to recapitu- 
lating the more salient aspects of it. The bulk of post- 
shipment credit is in the form of discount of bills. 
Of the total Bill Finance, the sight bills account for a 
substantial portion. The credit element here refers to 
the period between the time a bank takes, the bill in 
for collection and the reimbursement of the exporter. 
This generally does not take longer period more than 
tendajs, and to the extent what banks place the ex- 
porter in funds for the intervening period, they have 
provided the credit. The ability of banks to do so 
depends, as in the case of their other credit operations, 
on iheir resources position on the one hand, and their 
assessment of the credit-worthiness of the individual 
customer on the other or that may be broadly described 
as finance considerations and risk considerations 
respectively. The amount of sight bills held at any one 
time was estimated at about Rs. 38 crores at po.st- 
devaluation exchange rates. As a proportion of total 
credit which currently is aiound Rs. 2,672.2 crores, 
sight bills would not account for more tlian 1.4 per cent 
The absence of refinance facilities cannot be considered 
a major limiting factor, and the working partly on the 
cost of Export Credit, which considered the question at 
length, did not favour the provision of refinance at 
concessional rates for this purpose. We endorse this 


view. 

In respect of llie usance bills, the b.anks miy cither 
negotiate the hiils, in which event tlic exporter obtains 
funds immediately (subject to discount), or take the 
bills in for collection. Banks need not face any resource 
problem in respect of usance bills negotiated. If the 
bill is denominated in foreign currency, there is no 
difficulty in its being discounted abroad. Foreign banks 
operating in India send their bills abroad for such 
discount while Indian banks .seem generally to prefer 
to liold suclj bills to maturity (though the exporter has 
been put in funds earlier). This may be partly due to 
the absence of the same degree of liquidity pressures 
on llicm as in the ease of foreign banks and, possibly, 
to the fact that they may not be able to obtain as fine 
rates as llic foreign banks do in markets abroad. In 
any event, once a bill in foreign currency is negotiated 
by a bank tiic initiative lies witli the bank ns to whether 
it wishes to obtain immediate reimbursement by dis- 
count abroad or not. Even if it wishes to hold it until 
maturity, it can obtain refinance in India under the 
Export Bills Scheme of the Reserve Bank but at the 
rates determined by ihc net liquidity ratio of a bank. 
It is tnen a question of the cost of refinance and is more 
appropriately considered when we deal with interest 
rales in respect of export credit. 

With regard to bills dcnominalcd in rupees, facilities 
for their discount abroad are obviously not present. 
The Reserve Bank, therefore, operates the Rupee Export 
Bill Scheme, in terms of which the banks can obtain 
refinance against a declaration tliat they bold, in their 
portfolios, such rupee export bills. Thus, in respect of 
usance bills negotiated, there do exist at present facili- 
ties for reimbursement, subject to the conditions and 
limitations and the problem of finance as such appa- 
rently docs not arise. 

In regard to collection bills, which account for a not 
inconsiderable portion of the total bills. A factor of 
significance is the growth of such collection bills which 
are perhaps related to the increase in the number of 
new and second line exporters. The problem here is 
more one of the risk factor than the finance. The 
enhancement of the bankability of any particular export 
transaction would properly be the function of a Credit 
Guarantee Organisation, The E.C.G.C., provides a 
range of credit insurance policies and financial guaran- 
tees (including packaging credit cover). Considerable pro- 
gress has been achieved by the corporation in the field 
of ‘Export Risk Insurance’ but even here hardly four 
per cent of India’s exports are covered by E.C.G.C. 
policies, insured. India is stiil engaged in exporting 
mainly traditional commodities and nearly two-thirds 
of our exports are effected through letters of credit or 
by sales through associates. Even after accounting for 
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these factors, out of the balance one-third, the Corpo- 
ration secured no more than Rs. 55 crores worth of 
export business in 1965. Evidently not enough use 
is being made of the facilities offered by the E.C.G.C. 

As regards financial guarantees, although a measure 
of success has been achieved, the finances made avail- 
able through the assignment of polices arc far from 
encouraging. The banks are obviously reluctant to 
grant incrersed credit against assignm?nt of policies. 
The reasons for si’ch 'cluctance should be investigated 
by the E.C G.C. and if necessary, its terms and condi- 
tions rev'sed. 

One of the functions of the E.C.G.C. envisaged by 
the Study Group on Export Finance (Mathraai Com- 
mittee). and accepted by Government, was that it should 
provide ‘supplementary credit facilities as arc essential 
for promotion and development of exports’. This 
recommendation has been incorporated in the E.C.G.C's 
Memorandum of Association. The time is ripe for 
the Corporation to invoke this provision as to make 
available supplementary finance in order to augment 
the availability of credit to the exporter. To start with, 
E.C.G.C. could immediately deal with drawback of 
Excise/Custom duties, etc., about which exporters have 
complained of veo' great delay in payment. The delay 
is irksome and looks up cons'derablc sums of the 
exporter. The problem can be effectively met by the 
E.C.G.C,, if it could pay the exporters against their 
cla'ms to rcbatcs/drawbacks. This could be done, on 
the basis of a certificate issued by the Excise/Customs 
authorities as soon as the exporter produce the shipping 
documents. The E.C.G.C. can claim reimbursement 
later from the concerned authorities. If considered 
necessary, a nominal rate of interest can be charged by 
E.C.G.C. in this regard from the exporters. While 
this may be a good starting point for E.C.G.C. for 
providing supplementary finance, in order to be able 
to enter into the field in a big way the Corporation must 
have a bigger capital base than what it has now, the 
authorised capital only Rs. 1 crore. It would be 
necessary to strengthen the capital resources of the 
Corporation substantially for the purpose. 

The Study Group on Export Credit set-up by the Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commission has noted some delays 
between the proposals made for credit insurance and 
the issue of policies by the E.C.G.C. to the exporters. 
It is stated that the proposed form seeks to elicit informa- 
tion from the exporter about his past and anticipated 
shipments. It also calls for a bank report on the expor- 
ter before approving the proposals. We suggest tbit 
EC.G.C. should go into this question and consider 
whether information about the past shipments is neces- 
sary, and whether it could not rely on the registration 
of the Export Promotion Council and Commodity 


Boards. We agree with the Study Group of the A.R.C. 
that an arrangement should be made with the Export 
Promotion Councils and Commodity Boards, whereby 
the names of the p.irties registered with these Organisa- 
tions are regularly sent to the E.C.G.C. 

The Corporation’s policy covers only the gross 
invoice value and does not cover the risk due to less 
incurred by exporters in raising credit on the assignment 
of policies. E.C.G.C. should consider for covering the 
loss cf interest also, paiticularly in cases where the 
policy has been assigned to t! c bank. Besides, in the 
case of default by foreign buyers the bank has to wait 
a while before it receives the payment. This naturally 
discourages commercial banks to grant credits against 
the assignment of po'icies. The de'ay is due mainly 
to two factors, viz., that ; (i) the party has to wait for a 
stipulated period before filing a claim, (li) that E.C.G.C. 
has to obtain clarification and documentary evidence 
as to the cause of default by the foreign buyer. E.C.G.C. 
should curtail the period of waiting and apply its mind 
to discover ways and means for expenditious settlement 
of claims. 

As our development programme depends so much 
upon exports, we are of the view tliat a measure of 
calculated risk would have to be taken in the field of 
Export Finance. Tlie E.C.G.C. could lend a helping 
hand by raising its indemnity to the banks under its 
financial guarantees from the present level of 66-2/3 
per cent, 75 per cent to 80 per cent which would bring it 
in parity with the Standard Policies. If, however, for any 
reason an indemnity of 80 per cent is considered on the 
high side at this stage, the E.C.G.C. should, at least, 
raise the percentage of its indennity to 75 per cent 
uniformly. 

Wc would also like to draw attention to the establish- 
ment by the Government of India of a credit guarantee 
scheme for credit to small scile industry, in terms of 
which the Resers’c Bank of India has been designated 
as the Guarantee Organisation, to operate a credit 
insurance scheme, i.e., to enlarge tl c small scale indus- 
try. The object of the scheme is to enlarge the supply 
of institutional credit to small scale industry, by ensur- 
ing a degree of protection at a moderate cbaigc to the 
lending institutions against possible losses in their credit 
to the small industrial sector. The principle could, 
with advantage, be extended to the field of export 
finance. The availability of such credit insurance would, 
we believe, enable the banks to fake a more liberal view 
towards negotiating bills, arising out of exports of new 
commodities to new markets and by new exporters. It 
will help to bridge the gap between ‘collection’ and 
‘negotiation’. 

It may be mentioned that some of the bills for collec- 
tion relate to larger exports who, in any event, are able 
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to obtain finance from the banks, though not under 
•bills accounts’. In (heir ease it is not malcrinl whether 
the party’s bills have been ‘negotiated’ or accepted for 
'collection', in cither ease, the exporter is not without 
funds. 

Until recently, export prices were out of alignment 
with domestic prices, the ditfercntial being on an aver- 
age, perhaps 25 to 10 per cent. This aspect created a 
special problem in respect of post-shipment finance. The 
problem arose from the fact that a party received tlic 
fob. value, less discount, until such time as he cashed 
his incentives, where as his requirement of fin.incc, based 
on the domestic v. lue, was considerably larfccr. 

The E.C.G.C. c.xport finance guarantee was dc'igncd 
to meet this spcc'al difiiculty; but the banks were under- 
standably reluctant to provide interim finance as the 
incentives, such as import entitlements, cash subsidies 
and drawbacks, against which funds were advanced took 
inordinately long time to ma'erialise. The incentives 
did not also have a positive title which the banker could 
consider as a document of security. If the title was 
established and the document made, negotiable advances 
cou’d be treated by banks as secured and not dean. 
Banks were also averse to locking up their funds for 
long periods, pending encashment of the entitlements. 

We discussed this at Icng’h, and aliO elicited the 
views of exporters. With the devaluation of the rupee 
and the abolition of the Special Export Promotion 
Schemes, the problem is no longer present in this form 
In fact, as a result of devaluation the exporter is im- 
mediately assured of an enhanced rupee value for his ex- 
ports. Nevertheless, there would still be some commodi- 
ties, particularly industrial products, whose domestic 
prices would be above f.o.b. prices, and the banks 
could avail themselves of the E C.G.C. guarantees with 
advantage. 

E.C.G C. ptoposes to introduce yet another guarantee 
entitled : ‘Export Performance Guarantee’. It is in the 
nature of a counter guarantee to banks wliich they arc 
themselves called upon to furnish on behalf of exporters 
for fulfilment of export contracts and realise goods from 
customs etc.. An informal Advisory Committee appoint- 
ed by the Reserve Bank has recently gone into the 
question of regulating guarantee issued by banks The 
E.C.G.C. should discuss with the Reserve Bank impli- 
cations of the scheme in the light of the Advisory 
Committee’s Report. 

Another aspect of the availability of finance is in 
respect to pre-shipment finance. The problem merges 
into the general problem of the provision of finance to 
domestic trade and industry. There is also the definition- 
al side as to what constitutes the export sector, especial- 
ly in respect of goods produced for both the home 
and foreign markets. For our purposes, we could in- 


clude under the export sector all eases of goods which 
arc being processed or mamifacliirccl to meet specific 
export oidcrs or take as the basis for computing export 
business tbc proportion of production in previous years 
that has been exported Complaints have been voiced 
from time to time that with 'the overall restrictions on 
credit in operation, financial facilities for those engage 
in producing for the export market have also been 
aficclcd. 

It is conceded that tbc export business should have 
a preferential treatment. anJ the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank, in his several meetings with bankers and 
in his letters to the b.mks. has exhorted the banks to 
insulate tlic export sector’s needs from the operation of 
the credit ‘qiicc7c The most recent example of this is 
the exemption from the provision of a directive issued 
on the 12lh April, 1967, regarding the imposition of a 
ceiling on advances against indigenous cotton of pre- 
shipment (packing credits) advances in relation to 
export of cotton, subject to certain terms and condi- 
tions, to ensure the bonafidc export character of the 
transaction. 

The widespread complaint regarding the inadequacy 
of credit for exporters at the pre-shipment stage might 
suggest that there has been some curtailment of credit 
to exporters also. This may have occurred in view of 
the genuine difiiculty for banks to distinguish between 
the needs of the export sector and the rest of the econo- 
my. It is likely that the second line and marginal 
exporters have siifTcrcd more. The present mechanism 
of credit control seeks the volume of bank credit by 
regulating the right of access of banks to the Reserve 
Bank. Against this background, and to meet the special 
needs of the export sector, the Reserve Bank introdu- 
ced in November, 1965 its Packing Credit Refinance 
Scheme as part of the wider Bill Market Scheme. In 
terms of the packing credit scheme, the Reserve Bank 
agreed to make refinance available upto any limit at 
bank rate in respect of packing credit finance made 
available by banks. This was subject to certain safeguards, 
viz., (a) the packing credit facilities' should be granted 
to bona fide exporters; (bl the credit should be 
granted on the strength of a letter of credit 
in favour of (he local e.\ porter or a firm 
export order; (c) the banks should ensure that the 
relevant sale ccntracts and/or the letters of credit 
should be lodged with them; (d) the usance promissory 
note should have a maturity of not more than 60 days; 
(e) the bank should certify at the time of lodgment of 
the usance promissory note that (lie relative advances 
have been made to parties concerned of refinancing 
the packing credit for the purpose of export and that it 
holds the necessary documents; and (f) tiie outstandings 
in these accounts should be extinguished by the negotia- , 
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tion of relative export bills. Tliese conditions were pres- 
cribed to ensure that the concessional refinance facili- 
ties were intended. The refinance facilities, while being 
available upto any limit at Bank rate were, however, 
included as part of a bank’s total borrowings for pur- 
poses of compulation of its ‘net liquidity ratio’ on the 
basis of wh’ch the cost of its borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank for non-priority sectors was determined. 

In the few months that the scheme was in operation 
limits upto Rs. 9 crorcs were sanctioned by the Reserve 
Bank but the actual utilisation was negligible. It was 
represented to us that this was due to the inclusion of 
such borrowings for purposes of computation of net 
liquidity ratio. However, during the season of 1965-66, 
the recourse of the banking syitem to the Rcserv'c Bank 
was (apart from the special demands poscJ by food 
procurement advances), on tlic whole, moderate. The 
conditions in the money market were also relatively 
easy, and the non-utilisation of the refinance facility 
in respect of packing credits could possibly be 
attributed to the relative absence of liquid by 
pressure on the banks indicated by the generally 
lower credit deposit ratios of the banking system in 
recent months. The packing credit scheme had, indeed 
many of the features of the Japanese Export Advance 
Bills Scheme, which the Chablani Working Group 
commended as an example to be adopted in India with 
suitable rate were open in respect of all exports and not 
only to bills described essentially a device to provide 
more central bank credit at Bank rate, combined with a 
positive attempt to link such central bank accommoda- 
tion to the specific sector of exports. It was, in fact, 
designed to help banks who would otherwise have 
found it difficult to get any central bank refinance at 
Bank rate to obtain such accommodation at this rate. 
As it has turned oat, the co.uparative easy money 
conditions have resulted in the scheme not having been 
drawn on in spite of the sanction of sizeable limits. It 
was also represented to us that banks found some of 
the procedures of the packing credit refinance scheme 
to be cumbersome. The representative of the Reserve 
Bank explained that in its examination of application 
for limits for accommadation under the scheme, the 
Reserve Bank adopted a flexible attitude and that there 
were cases of waivers being granted in respect of ful- 
filment of the conditions represented a technical breach. 
While welcoming the adoption of such a flexible attitude, 
we would request Reserve Bank to examine whether 
the procedures could be further simplified so as to bring 
them in line with the simple procedures that now apply 
in the case of the Rupee Export Bill Scheme, without 
detracting from the need to observe the usual safe- 
guards. 

The packing credit refinance scheme now remains 


suspended. In the slack season banks generally do not 
require the facilities of refinance from the Reserve Bank 
and the absence of this scheme cannot be said to limit 
the availability of credit. For the busy season, 1966-67, 
the Reserve Bank has operated a more liberal credit 
policy marked by an increase in the quantum of refi- 
nance available at Bank rate. In the light of this libera- 
lisation, there has been no necessity to continue the 
packing credit refinance facilities as the addititonal 
volume of refinance made available at the Bank Rate 
has been substantial and has been continued even into 
the current slack season (upto 30th June 1967). An 
essential counterpart to the liberalisation was to credit 
the issuance of a Directive, in October 1956, requiring 
the banks to divert to priority sectors, not less than 
80 per cent of the credit expansion between October 1956 
and April 1967. We would suggest that if packing credits 
were to be reintroduced, refinance should be made avail- 
able for a period of 90 days rather than 60 days. Also, 
irrespective of the seasonal character of these purposes, 
any scheme that may be devised for packing credit 
rcfinace should, on the analogy of the Export Bill 
Scheme, be open ali the near round. Representatives 
of commercial banks would further wish the Reserve 
Bank of India to re-considcr the question of refinance 
in respect of exports in computing the net liquidity 
ratio. 

In the definition of priority sector small e.xport bill 
finance and packing credit for exporters including 
that made to merchant exporters (manufacturer- 
c.vportcfs were in any case covered as industry was part 
of the priority sector) were covered. This should have 
ensured adequate credit both at the pre-shipment 
stage not only in respect of Rupee Bills but, if the 
commercial banks so desired, even in respect of 
foreign currency bills. This would meet, in a measure, 
bank’s problems of finance; but the enhancement of 
credit-worthiness of individual parties is a maiter 
which would still necessitate the institution of a 
guarantee system. V\'e recommend that E.C.G.C.’s 
should so gear its packing credit and post-shipment 
guarantees, and scale down its premia rates, as would 
meet the needs of the situation, especially in regard to 
the financing of the marginal and second line exporters. 
Wc also recommend that the banks should, as far as 
possible, avail themselves of the E.C.G.C. 
policies and guarantees, to minimise their risks, 
with a view to increasing the flow of credits to 
the exporter and to facilitate the growth of his business. 
This would, however, require revision of some of the 
terms and conditions of E.C.G.C.’s policies and avoi- 
dance of delay in meeting claims as mentioned earlier 
in the report. 

Medium-term-exporter finance is a comparatively 
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recent phenomenon in India though it has been in vogue 
in other parts of the world for some time. The im- 
portance of medium-term export finance can hardly be 
over emphasized in view of the significance attached to 
the promotion of exports of engineering and capital 
goods, in respect of which medium-term credit is parti- 
cularly apposite. However, in keeping with the gcncial 
principles governing central banking operations, the 
Reserve Bank has confined its refinance facilities to 
short-term credit (upto 180 days), whether it be for 
domestic finance or for export finance. Nevertheless, 
in respect of the medium-term credit needs of domestic 
industry, the Reserve Bank took the initiative in setting 
up the Refinance Corporation for industries in 1958, 
In pursuance of the recommendations of the Kapur 
Committee, the Refinance Corporation, (since merged 
with the Industrial Development Bank) draw up a 
scheme to extend refinance facilities to medium-term 
export credit (i.e., over six months, and upto five 3 'car 3 ). 
Under this scheme, which came into eflect in January 
1963, the refinance facifities are ordinarily extended 
to export of capital and engineering goods and in res- 
pect of such other goods where the exchange control 
authorities permit the sale proceeds to be received 
within a specified period, namely, 6 months to 5 years. 
The scheme also provides for refinance of pre-shipment 
credit where it is combined with post-shipment credit. 
The I.D.B.’s facilities arc available to manufacturer- 
exporters as well as merchant-exporters, but arc restric- 
ted to cases where firm export contracts have been 
entered into and ordinarily require insurance cover by 
the E.C.G.C. Refinance is provided upto 80 per cent 
of the order, but provision exists for the waiver of this 
requirement in deserving cases. The limitation of 
refinance to a period of 5 years reduces the advantage 
of the scheme especially in relation to construction, 
contracts and the like. We would suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Industrial Development Bank the 
possibility of raising the 5 years period to 7 years, 
wherever necessary. 

India lacks, at the moment, a specialised Credit 
Institution to which the exporters would turn for 
assistance, when they have to transact large business, 
specially on medium/long-term basis, against tough 
competition, at workable rates of interest. The esta- 
blishment of same sort of an institution to meet the 
special credit needs of the exporter appears to be 
essential for increasing the growth rate of our exports. 
It will be necessary for such an organisation to work 
in close co-opertion with E C.G.C. and avails itself of 
the latter’s policies and financial guarantees. The two, 
between them, can evolve in course of time, into an 
‘Export-Import Bank’ type of organisation, which could 
take an integrated view of the problem, assist private 


as well as public undertakings in the provision of both 
short-term and long-term, pre-shipment and post-ship- 
ment export credits. It could also assist the second 
line exporters and help create outlets for new com- 
modities to new markets as well. 

Cost Of Export Credit 

Wc now come to the question of the rates of interest 
charged by banks on export credit. The Chablani 
Working Group went into this question at some length 
and pointed out the need for and desirability of reduc- 
tion in (his behalf. So far as the sight bills arc con- 
cerned, the interest cost on such bills covers only the 
transit period, wliich, as stated earlier, extends to about 
10 days; and the transit interest is 1 per cent above the 
Bank Rate; a rate which the Working Group on cost 
of Export Credit considered reasonable. Wc do not, 
Ihcrcforc, sec any need to recommend any change in 
this respect. As regards rupee usance bills, thi pro- 
vision of refinance by the Reserve Bank against rupee 
bills held in banks’ portfolios has been made condi- 
tional on a ceiling rate of one and a half per cent above 
the Bank rate which banks may charge by way of 
discount to their customers. In respect of sterling 
bills (he rates arc set by the Foreign Exchange Dealers’ 
Association of India with the approval of the Reserve 
Bank. 

It has generally been accepted that export business 
is a more lucrative source of earnings for a bank than 
domestic trade; and the bank members of the Group 
axerred that, in practice, they did offer a rebate to the 
exporters on the credit and extended to them at the 
pre-shipment stage. The rebate now being offered, 
however, seems to be regarded as inadequate. Indeed (he 
exporters’ representatives, was appeared before us denied 
having received the benefit of any such rebate. Apart, 
however. From the allowances of a small rebate, the 
banks do not appear to be making any major distinction 
between the rates charged for domestic credit and 
export credit at the pro shipment stage. This rate is 
now governed by the inter-banks. Agreement on 
‘Advances Rates’, the present minimum rate on all 
banks to examine the possibility of offering a substantial 
rebate on export credit at a pre-shipment stage. It is 
certainly not suggested that the banks should suffer a 
reduction in their earning business, as the latter busi- 
ness is more lucrative. It is the exporter, who makes 
it lucrative for the bank. Whatever, that may be, what 
is being suggested is that the banks might consider 
placing a ceding rate on their Export credit business (by 
offering a substantial rabate), iind recompensate them- 
selves by charging a somewhat higher rate on their 
demestic business. This is in a manner of speaking, an 
extension of the principle of dual pricing for the export 
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and home markcls, to the hanking scctor^s credit opera- 
tions. Export finance at the pre-shipment stage would, 
even after devaluation, account for, at any one time, 
barely 10 to 15 per cent of total bank credit outstand- 
ings. It should be, therefore, possible for the banks to 
make this adjustment in their domestic credit rates by 
accommodating even a larger rebate for the export 
sector while making a small increase in their domestic 
credit rates. We are aware that the position would very 
from bank to bank depending on the proportion which 
its export business (at the pre-shipment stage also) 
would bear to its export business. Further, with the 
existence of prescribed, ceiling rate on advances the 
ability to do so may be circumscribed, but it is worth- 
while following the concept of dual pricing. The lead 
for such an adjustment should appropriately come from 
the Indian Banks’ Association who are represented on 
the Committee governing interest rates on advances. 
The State Bank of India who is not a signatory to the 
interest rate Agreement should also be brought into the 
fold. 

It is recognised that a low rate charged of medium 
export credits is a factor of importance. Hence, despite 


the normal inclination on the banks, part of charging 
more, a preferential rate has been adoacated. The 
Industrial Development Bank finances the banks at a 
concessional rate of four and half per cent, on condition 
that the primary lending bank provides the credit to 
the exporter at no more than 6 per cent. It is significant 
that despite the increase (in February’ 1965) of the bank 
Rate to 6 per cent, the Industrial Development Bank’s 
rates have been uncharged. 

On the above analysis, we believe that the existing 
facilities that are available in the country are not being 
sufficiently utilised ; and there is scope for streamlining 
the procedures and better publicity. Within the frame- 
work of existing policies, it is possible to ensure an 
adequate flow of credit, at reasonable cost to the export 
sector. This will call for a co-operativ’e endeavour of all 
concerned— the Commercial Banks, the Reserve Bank, 
and the Government. The enlargement of export credit 
facilities and the cheapening of cost of export credit no 
doubt, calls for taking a calculated risk by all concerned. 
But the risk is worth taking, having regard to the vital 
importance of export promotion in the national 
economy. 


JAYANTl SHIPPING ENQ,UIRy COMMITTEE, 1966 -REPORT 
New Delhi, Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, 1966. 55p. 


Chairman : Y. Sukthankar. 

Members : S. L. Bhalla. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Committee was appointed on Match 18, 1966 
as an Enquiry to investigate and repart on the various 
allegations made in Parliament on communications, 
signed and annonymously received by the Government 
and the Shipping Development Fund Committee, against 
the Jayanti Shipping Co. and its Chairman Dr. Jay anti 
Dharma Teja. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To look into the allegations made in Parliament 
and in letters received by Government and the Shipping 
Development Fund Committee against the Jayanti 
Shipping Company and its management in regard to 
the accounts and affairs of the company; 

(ii) To scrutinise all the relevant facts relating to 


the management and operations of the company since 
its incorporation; 

(lii) To examine and inspect the accounts and other 
documents as may be necessary with a view to assessing 
its financial position and ascertaining whether the 
foreign exchange earned has been duly accounted for 
and 

(iv) Any other specific matter which may be referred 
to it by the Government or the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee. 

CONTENTS 

Appointment of the Committee; Co.nmitfec Com- 
menced work on the 18th April, 1966; Capital Structure 
of the Company; Scheme for Purchase of Ships on 
deferred Payments; Merits and Demerits of the Scheme- 
Scheme Approved and Loan Sanctioned; Rapid Growth 
of the Company; Special features of the Jayanti Shipping 
Company; Want of Adequate Working Capital; Mana- 
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ging Director’s Complaint; Addition to Board of Direc- 
tors; Sciutiny of Accounts and Relevant Records; Non- 
Co-operation by the Company; Company’s Accounts 
Heavily in Arrears; Government Kept Informed; Current 
Liabilities and Commitments of the Company; Extent of 
Additional Funds Required Immediately; Dr. Teja’s pro- 
posal to sell four Ships Abroad and the Position Emer- 
ging Thereon; Ii'competcnt Management; Principal 
Factors Responsible for Mismanagement; Allegations 
Examined; No Witness Examined; Through Probable 
Necessary; Re-construction of Accounts from the very 
Beginning is Necessary; Fradulcnt Dealings most Diflicult 
to Investigate; Concluding Obseivations; Anncxurcs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Government having taken over the management of 


the company with effect from the 10th June 1966, for a 
period of five years in the first instance. 

It should now be possible to reconstruct the account 
of the company, from the vciy beginning and make a 
systematic investigation to all the allegations already on 
record and also into such other irregularities and im- 
proprieties as may come to notice on a detailed exami- 
nation of all the relevant materials. This is bound to 
be a very arduous job, for all tlic records and documents 
may not be available and, in any case, all the links of 
every transaction may not be eas ly established. But be 
that as it may, the task has to be undertaken if the 
truth about these allegations has to be known and the 
precise extent of irregularities and improprieties in- 
volved has to be established. 


STUDY GROUP ON COAL PRICES FOR BENGAL-BIHAR 
COAL FIELDS, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Mines and Metals, 1966. 55p. 


Chairman : Shri A. B. Ganguli. 

Members : Shri K. S. Bhandari; Shri A. C. Bose; 
Shri A. B. Guha. 

Member- Shri K. K. Dhar (replaced Shri K. 
Secretary : Si vara j). 

APPOINTMENT 

TheGovernmentof India set up a Study Group to 
review the price of coal and coke, vide their office 
Memorandum No. C5-12 (Cj/66, dated March 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To review the recommendations of the Coal Price 
Revision Committee (1958) in the light of the present 
day condition by comparing the cost-data and norms 
worked out by the Coal Price Revision Committee with 
the present-day conditions and estimate the increase 
that may have taken place in the cost of raising of coal; 

(b) To examine how far the rise in costs has been 
neutralised by the increases in prices which have been 
allowed from time to time; and 

(c) To recommend, if any, further increase in prices 
of coal and coke is called for. Subsequently, Govern- 
ment referred the following four matters to the Com- 
mittee : 

1. To consider whether the stowing and hard cases 


assistance granted by the Coal Board is adequate; 

2. To examine whether the method of pre-wetting 
of high moisture coals before analysis in the laboratory 
was alTccting adversely the grading of such coals, and 
if so. to make suitable recommendations for solving 
this problem; 

3. Bonus Act, 1965— to recommend whether any 
price increase in coal and coke was justified to amor- 
tise the arrear payment due under the Act; 

4. To consider whether the industry should be given 
any price increase for meeting the cost of footwear to 
be supplied as a result of Merchant Committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

CONTENTS 

Preliminary; Brief History and Circumstances Leading 
to the setting up of Study Group; Our Broad Lines of 
Investigation; Analysis of Cost-data and our Conclusions 
for the Bengal-Bihar Coalfields; Other References; 
Development and Financing; Acknowledgement; Appen- 
dices from I and 11; Forms from I to XIII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our Broad Lines Of Iiivestigation 

As the task of the present Study Group is virtually 
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to bring tbe report of the last C.P.R.C. up-to-date, the 
scope of our enquiry is much more limited than that of 
the Coal Price Revision Committee. It was largely with 
this end in view that our line of investigation was 
chalked out. 

Even in a study with such limited scope, costs must 
continue to hold the central place. One of the terms of 
reference of the Study Group was to estimate the in- 
creases that may have taken place in the cost of each 
factor which enters into the cost of Coal raising since the 
Coal Ptice Revision Committee conducted its studies in 
the year 1957-58. Our first task was, therefore, to make 
a suitable selection of colleries in the various coalfields 
for gathering detailed data on all aspects of costs. It 
was the intention of the Study Group to select such 
collieries for cost examination as might be taken to re- 
present broadly the overall position of the Industry in 
this regard. Initially the group of 36 collieries in Bengal, 
Bihar and outlying fields, except Assam and Andhra 
Pradesh, was selected in consultation with the Coal 
Controller and the representatives of the Industry. In this 
list wc included most of ihe collieries studied by the 
C.P.R.C. Subsequently, however, it was noticed that 
some of the collieries, which thus lost their represen- 
tative character. In our view, the study of too many 
high-cost or low-cost collieries would not provide a 
balanced picture. We, therefore, felt that some more 
collieries should be included in our cost study. With 
this object, two supplementary lists were prepared con- 
sisting of a group of 19 and 14 collieries respectively. 
The lost was thus augmented to 69 though sve had 
reason to believe that many of the smaller collieries 
would not be able to furnish reliable cost data. The 
list of collieries selected for costing and those actually 
costed is given in Appendix I. The Industry was re- 
quested to submit the replies to our detailed question- 
naire by the end of April, 19£6, with regard to 36 colli- 


eries originally selected and the third lists. The Indus- 
try, however, was not able to adhere to the target dates 
mentioned above, which naturally delayed the exami- 
nation of the data by our Cost Accounts Officers. These 
Officers visited the collieries and the head offices also 
when necessary and scrutinised, on the spot, the cost 
data with reference to the books of account. 

In order to compile the data on a uniform basis, a 
proforma and a questionnaire (as in Appendix II 
enclosed) were drawn up and sent to the selected colli- 
eries for completion. Clear instruct’ons were given to 
the Cost Accounts Officers about the scope of the 
investigations. The period originally selected was the 
latest half-year available. If, for instance, a colliery 
had figures available upto December, 1965, it was to 
furnish the data for the half-year ending December, 
1965, while a colliery which could produce figures upto 
February, 1966, was required to treat the period 
September, 1965 to February, 1966 as the costing period. 

Subsequently, it was felt that unless a uniform period 
was fixed for all the collieries irrespective of their 
accounting year, the data collected would not be quite 
comparable. Accordingly, the collieries were requested 
to furnish data on a uniform basis for the period 
September, 1965 to February, 1966. Though many of 
the coilieries gave figures for the costing period Sep- 
tember, 1965 to February, 1966 some could not do so 
and submitted cost data for somewhat different on the 
ground that their accounts could not be recast in time. 
This deviation had, therefore, to be accepted in order 
to avoid further delay. 

The number of collieries actually costed with their 
output during the costing period, the annual output of 
all the collieries in the Bengal-Bihar fields for the year 
1965 and the proportion of the output of the collieries 
costed compared to the total output of the Bengal Bihar 
fields are as under ; 





(Tonnes in lakhs) 


No. of Collieries 

Production during 

Production for 


selected 

1965 for the 
Industry 

costing period 
(6 months of 
selected collieries 

Bengal-Bihar private sector. 

27 

509.90 

36.36 

18.28V 

Bengal-Bihar public sector. 

3 

10.27 


The distribution of production of coal among the various grades 
Bihar region is as under : 

in 27 private collieries of the Bengal- 


Grade 

Tonnes 

Percentage 

I. Coking Coal 

A 

418,880 

11.74 


B 

39,906 

1.12 


C 

146,221 

4.10 

(Contd.) 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



D 

117,169 

3.29 


E 

320,059 

8.97 


F 

215,287 

6.04 


G 

167,746 

4.70 


H 

263,760 

7.40 


HH 

60,196 

1.69 




49.05% 

n. Non-coking Coal 

Sei. A 

562,899 

15.78 


Sel. B 

270,139 

7.57 


Gr. I 

890 192 

24.96 


Gr, II 

94.186 

2.(4 




50.95% 



35,66,640 

100.00 

Total I and II 


35,66,610 



Gr, Ill-A 

59,337 



Gr. III-B 

9,950 



Ungraded 

279 



36,36,206 


So far as the costing methods are concerned, we 
have followed the C.P.R C. with the three exceptions 
noted below : 

I. Wages and Salaries : Though the data have been 
collected separately, as far as practicable, for wages, 
salaries, administration and labour amenities, we have 
preferred to club the expenditure under these heads and 
have treated it as one composite item of expenditure. 
This is on the ground that accounting procedures differ 
from colliery to colliery and the pattern of the organi- 
sation also varies. As regards the former, we have 
noticed that in some of the collieries, payments made to 
daily-rated staff has been considered as salary. Again, 
in some of the collieries, as per accounting practice 
followed by them, only payments made to junior and 
senior executive staff are shown as salaries. Any com- 
parison of ‘wages’ and ‘salary’ figure separately for the 
individual collieries costed well, for these reasons, be 
difiScuIt and misleading. In so far as the varying orga- 
nisational pattern of the collieries is concerned, we find 
that some of the collieries are managed at the coal 
field level and they do not have a separate head office 
administration. Many of them do not have separate 
cost even for the staff employed in coalfield office 
administration. In such cases, the payments made to 
their staff employed on office administra'ion are booked 
under ‘wage and salaries'. We have, therefore, con- 
sidered it appropriate that all these elements should be 
put together in order to afford a cost comparison in a 


more rational manner. 

II. Labour Amenities and Implementation of the Coal 
Mines Regulations ; It was found that various compo- 
nents of expenditure under this head are not shown 
separately but each item is booked in its appropriate 
place like wages, salaries, stores, power, etc. Hence 
any segregation of the expenditure is not possible. It 
may be worthwhile mentioning that the C.P.R.C. a'so 
could not isolate the expenditure. At the time of their 
study. Coal Mines Regulations of 1957 had not been 
fully implemented. They, therefore, made a careful 
examination of the probable cost and recommended a 
figure of Rs. 1.10. By now, provisions with regard to 
Coal Mines Regulations, Labour Amenities etc. have 
more or less been fully implemented and all the expendi- 
ture on this account is merged in the overall accounts 
of the collieries. We do find, however, that a few 
collieries have booked some expenditure under this 
head separately too; but we arc satisfied that the entire 
expenditure under this head is not being booked sepa- 
rately even by these collieries. We have included’ these 
figures when calculating the overall cost. It is under 
these circumstances that we have decided to deviate 
from the method adopted by the C P. R.C. and not to 
show separately the full cost for this element of labour 
amenities and implementation of Mines Regulations, etc. 

III. Royalty: Since ‘royalty’ is now being paid as 
an uniform percentage of the selling price, it is no 
longer necessary to take it into account in the cost 
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structure on tbe debit side. We propose to add the 
rojalty element to what we consider ihe fair selling 
prices for the different grades of coal. 

Analysis Of Cost Data And Our Conclusions For The 
Bangal-Biliar Coal Fields 

We agree with the C.P.R.Cs’ statement that for a 
general appreciation of the cost structure the report for 
Bengal-Bihar fields should be treated as providing the 
basic data as tliese fields produce about 73 per cent of 
the total output of coal in India. While several basic 
factors in the structure would equally apply to the out- 
lying fields of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa, 
these latter fields would require separate treatment. We 
have accordingly dealt with Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra in Orissa, i e., outlying fields, separately. 

The collieries in Assam are, again, a class apart as 
also the ones in Andhra Pradesh. We accordingly pro- 
pose to deal with these also separately. 

W’c have carefully considered the reports submitted 
by the Cost Accounts Officers. A preliminary exami- 
nation of these revealed wide variations in the same 
clement of cost eecn among collieries in the same fields. 
This was also the observation of the C.P.R.C. in this 
respect. In rrany cases, no satisfactory explanation for 
these variations W’as available though ample opportunity 
was prosided to the Industry for clarifying the position. 
It IS no doubt, true that there rre bound to be certain 
vai iations in any industry which are not clearly attri- 
butable to specific reasons. We came across certain 
esses where there were wide variations inspite of the 
fact that the working conditions were not very different 
and the collieries were situated in the same field. 
One of the reasons for these variations is no doubt the 
difference in productivity which may arise as a result of 
the degree of mechanisation accomplished. We also 
find corsiderable variations in the output-per-manshift 
(O.M S.) even among collieries having more or less 
similar conditions of working. The difference in O.M.S. 
could by and large be related to : (i) the difference in 
mining methods, (ii) geological conditions, (iii) the 
degree of mechanisation, and (iv) efficiency of manage- 
ment. 

Having regard to all the above factors and after a 
careful analysis of the cost data furnished by the 
Cost Accounts Officers, we feel that the proper way of 
arriving at the fair and reasonable cost of production 
under each head would be by adopting the weighed 
average method on an overall basis except in case of the 
expenditure grouped under the composite head “wages 
and salaries, etc.” 

We a'c of the view that the above will be a more rea- 
listic me hod of arriving at the true cost as compared 
to the assumed cost of an imaginary colliery managed 


with reasonable efficiency and facing no special problem 
or special difficulty which, briefly, was the method 
adopted by C.P.R.C. As we have staled in foregoing 
paras, there is enough materia! before us which will 
enable us to arrive at a reasonably accurate cast figure 
undei each head which goes info the overall cost of 
production of coal. 

In the light of what has been set out above in the 
preceding paragraphs, we shall now proceed to vv'ork out 
the costs under the following heads based on the Cost 
Accounts Officers’ report : 

(D Wagcs/Salaries/Wages and Salarics/clement on 
account of labour amenities/coal field administration 
and head office administration. 

(2) Cost of stores. 

(3) Cost of power, cess, colliery consumption and 
miscellaneous expenditure, etc. 

(4) Depreciation. 

(5) Brokerage and Commission. 

Wages/Salaries/Wages and Salaries/EIement on Ac- 
count of Labour Amenitics/Coalfield Administration and 
Head Office Administration; The element of cost under 
this head constitutes one of the major items of cost in 
the rasing of coal. Out of the 29 collieries costed on 
our behalf, the results of 27 have been taken info ac- 
count for purposes of our report. Two collieries have 
been omitted on account of abnormal features observed 
in their cost results. The reason in one case was that 
the colliery was nearing exhaustion of its coal reserves 
and in the other case, the colliery worked much below 
its normal capacity. Hence, it was not considered in 
arriving at overall conclusions. The cost data furnish- 
ed by the 27 collieries revealed an e’emint of co>t per 
tonne under this head ranging from Rs. 7.37 to 
Rs. 19.60. Among these collieries, O.M S. ranged from 
.37 to 2.03 tonnes. 

From the cost figures of these 27 collieries, it is not 
possible to have a reasonably accurate break-up of costs 
under the different heads : (I) Wages, (2) Salaries, 
(3) Labour amenities, (4) Coalfield administration, and 
(5) Head office administration. As explained in para 19, 
the cost study conducted on our behalf revealed that the 
demarcation amongit the above heads was not very 
clearly ma-ntained even by those collieries which had 
separate account heads for these items of expenditure. 
In several cases, these items are not booked under sepa- 
rate heads at all. For items (3), (4) and (5), the rele- 
vent salao'/wages element is reflected under the overall 
head of wages and salaries. Similarly, the expenditure, 
apart from wage and salary element, i.e., on power, 
stores, miscellaneous, etc., under the heads of labour 
amenities, coalfield administration etc. is reflected under 
the respective normal heads instead of being shown 
separately. 
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The C.P.R.C. had estimated, on an ad hoc basis, the 
expenditure under the head ‘'labour amenities” and 
the ‘‘Coal Mines Regulations” as these Regulations were 
only in the process of being implemented at the time 
and, therefore, the full impact of expenditure on this 
account, in t.rmes of actuals, could not be determined. 
The position, however, is dilTercnt today when the above 
provisions have since been implemented. Even though 
itcmwisc booking of the expenditure may not be there. 
It is all the same true that necessary expenditure is be- 
ing incurred and the same is booked under other normal 
heads. 

Wc have carefully consideied the costing data of the 
27 collieries and having regard to the relevant factors 
as emerging from our costs analysis, wc feel that neither 
the overall average nor the weighed average of all the 27 
collieries taken up for the costing will give us a fair idea 
of the cojts wh.ch may be accepted as being represen- 
tative of the Industry. Wc have accordingly eliminated 
both the high-cost and the low-cost collieries and based 
our judgment on the results of the ‘‘middle of the group” 
collieries. We have eliminated 10 collieries where the 
expenditure under th s head is less than Rs, 14 and 7 
collieries where the expenditure is more than Rs. 17. 
Our study is thus restricted to 10 ‘‘middle of the Group” 
collieries out of a total of 27. We have eliminated a 
larger mimb.r ot low-cost collieries as compaied to the 
hign-coat ones in order to arrive at a fair result. The 
aggiegaie expenditure under this head of the 10 col- 
lieries in the middle group comes to Rs. 15.62 per 
tonne. It may be mentioned incidentally that the over- 
all average figure ot an alternative exercise of selecting 
the ‘‘m.ddle ot the group” collieries, on the basis ot 
wage factor alone. For this purpose, 19 collieries were 
selecied by eliminating 4 high-cost and 4 low-cost ones. 
This gives an average cost of Rs. 15.62 per tonne under 
this head which is the same figure as worked out by us 
from 10 ‘‘middle of the group” collieries. 

e have sepurately examined the wage cost as it 
emerges from the cost sheets. The wage element in the 
10 ‘‘middiC of the group” collieries selected by us by 
eliminating the very high and very low cost collieries, 
ranges between Rs. 10.80 to Rs. 14.79 per tonne. ThiS 
IS diflercnt from the overall range taken under the com- 
posite head which, as pointed out, in the preceding para, 
vanes between Rs. 14 to Rs. 17. Applying the weighed 
average formula, the average figure for the wage factor 
alone of these 10 collieries worked out to Rs. 12.80. The 
overall average wage cost for the 27 collieries is 
Rs, 12.75. The variation is explained by the lact that 
we have eliminated a large number of low-cost collieries 
as against the high-cost ones. We accept the figure of 
Rs. 12.80 as the aseipge wage cost. 

The wage cost of coal is directly linked with oiitput- 


per-manshifl. Other things remaining equal, any in- 
crease in O M.S. should involve a corresponding de- 
crcisc in cost p;r tonne. The O.M.S. in the coalfields 
of India has been gradually increasing. Against the 
O.M S. 40 tonne adopted by the C.P.R.C , the O.M.S. 
du.ing the year 1965, according to the latest published 
figures of Chief-Inspector of Mines, was 55 tonne. The 
O.VJ.S. of all the 27 collieries and also those in the 
middle group was found to be .52. We feci that since 
w'agcs are by anJ large directly linked to productivity, 
it w.Il be appropriate to adjust the wage factor in accor- 
dance wi h the overall O M S. of the Industry in the 
year 1965, i.c , .55 tonne. This is also in line with the 
procedure adopted by the C.P R C. Adjusting our wage 
figure of Rs. 12 80 per tonne to the overall O.M.S. of 
the Industry, i c. ,55 the revised wage figure for purposes 
of our cost study would work as under : 


We feel it will be appropriate to take into account 
the element of cost for profit sharing bonus and the 
variable D A. 6th slab, which w'as al'ovved to the work- 
ers with effect from 1st April, 1966. The burden of 
these has alicady been neutralised by the price increases 
granted by the Government of India for these two fac- 
tors. Wc accordingly feel lhat the rise in costs on this 
account has been olTsct by the price ir crease already 
given. Wc propose, tlierefore, to make a provision 
for this element in the cost structure at the same figure 
which the Government approved w'hile granting the 
above-mentioned price increases. Hence, an amount 
of 40 paisc per tonne for profit sharing bonus and 36 
paisc per tonne for 6th V.D.A. slab has to be added to 
the wage clement worked out at Rs. 12.10 per tonne 
above. The corrected wage cost figure is thus Rs. 12,86 
pel tonne. 

After taking into consideration the afoiesaid adjust- 
ments on account of O.M.S profit sharing bonus and 
V.D.A. 6th slab, the overall cost of Rs. 15.62 per tonne 
under this head w'il! become Rs. 15.68 per tonne. 

The C.P.R.C. had recommended Rs. 12 15 under all 
these heads. It will thus be seen that the expenditure 
under these heads has registered an increase of Rs. 3.53 
per tonne which works out roughly to an increase of 
about 29 per cent. 

The C.P R.C. had recommended this wage structure 
linked with the O.M.S. of 40 tonne while our recom- 
mendation in this behalf is based on an overall O M.S. 
of .55 tonne This would go to show that the produc- 
tivity having increased substantially (about 35 per cent) 
the actual rise in wages related to productivity, as com- 
pared to the C.P.R.C figure in fact w'orks out to about 
74 per cent. 

Considering the wage rise since the C.P.RC. submit- 
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<cJ its report, as reflected in our studies, and, having 
regard at the same time to the increases in productivity 
by about 35 per cent, vve feel that the figure of 15 68 is 
fair and reasonable. 

Stores tin the written memorandum submitted by 
the Industry as well as during the course of discussions 
with us. great stress was laid by the Industry’s represen- 
tatives on the increases that have taken place in the cost 
of plant, machinery, spares and ether stores. There is, 
no doubt, considcrab'e truth in the contention that the 
cost of machinery, spares and other stores has increased 
since 1958. Our cost study has also revealed that the 
expenditure on account of stores has moved up sharply. 
It varied from Rs. 0.71 per tonne to 6.30 per tonne for 
the 27 collieries costed fay us (Annexure No. HI). The 
reason for this wide variation has been explained on 
account of : (1) mining methods, (2) varying geological 
conditions, (3) degree of mechanisation achieved, etc. 
The overall weighed average of 27 collieries costed 
works out to Rs. 3.40 per tonne as against Rs. 1.72 per 
tonne allowed for stores expenditure by the C.P.R.C. 
This roughly represents a 100 per cent increase over the 
C.P.R.C. figure. Having regard to the general increase 
in price level and also the fact that there has been an 
increa'c in mechanisation which involves larger con- 
sumption of store we feel that the figure of Rs. 3.40 per 
tonne under this head should represent an adequate 
provision. Accordingly, we have adopted this figure in 
am'viog at the fair selling price. 

The Industry has made a representation that between 
our costing period and the writing of our Report, i e„ 
March to September 1966, there has been a considerable 
rise in the price of stores very largely due to devalua- 
tion. While we generally accept this argument we must 
point out that, it has not been possible for us to make 
any proper cost study of the increase in stores cost on 
account of devaluation or any general price increase 
that may have taken place after February, 1966. We, 
therefore, have not been able to take this probable price 
increase into consideration. We recommend that this 
aspect should considered by Government as soon as 
adequate cost data on the subject becomes available. 


Cost of Power, Cess, Royalty, Colliery Consumption 
and miscellaneous expenditure etc.; From the cost studies 
^ducted by the Cost Accounts Oflicers on our behalf 
for the diflerent collieries, we find that there are wide 
variations. We think these variations are inherent in 
ns situation. The cost on account of power, colliery’s 
o’sva consumption of coal and miscellaneous expendi- 
ture Would depend among other things, largely on the 
colhcn^’s output, the method of mining etc. The fol- 
owing table illustrates the range of variation under the 
various heads for 27 collieries costed by us : 
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Heads Range per tonne 

(1) Power ... ... .39 to 3.06 

(2) Cess ... ... .04 to 0.35 

(3) Misc. ... ... .06 to 1.39 

(4) Colliery-consumption ... .20 lo 1.12 

The C.P.R.C, provided Rs. 1.82 per tonne on 

account of the above items of cost, including royalty. 
Taking out the royally expenditure out of the above 
amount, the balance Ic'’t, to cover the expenditure for 
the remaining items would be about Rs. 1,55 per tonne. 
Based on our cost s'udies, we have arrived at a figure 
of Rs. 2 39 per tonne for these items. This represents 
an increase of roughly about 54 per cent over the 
C.P.R.C. figure. We consider this as fair and represen- 
tative of the Industry’s present-day cost. 

Royalty : The C P.R.C. had included expenditure 
under this head under the overall head “cost of power, 
colliery’s own consumption of coal, royalty, cess and 
miscellaneous items”. We have taken royalty out of 
this overall head for the reason that the position has 
materially changed since C.P.R.C. examined this issue. 
Pre-1949 leases were not governed by flic uniform rate 
of royalty prescribed under the Mineral Concession 
Rules, 1949 in 1958. Since then, uniformity in the 
royalty rate has been brought about by making the 
provisions of the Mineral Concession Rules, 1949 appli- 
cable 10 the pre-1949 coal leases also. Since royalty is 
now payable as a percentage of the selling price which, 
in turn, va ies for different grades of coal, there will 
be practical difficulties, if royalty is taken as part of the 
general cost. We are accordingly of the vievv that an 
element of expenditure on account of royalty, should 
be worked out separately after the fair selling price of 
the industry has been derived. The amount so deter- 
mined on account of royalty should be added to the 
fair selling price, i.e., the fair selling price would go up 
by this extent. 

Depreciation : In their memorandum to us and 
during our discussions, the representatives of the indus- 
try made a strong plea for an adequate element in the 
price of coal in order to provide for depreciation, re- 
habilitation of plant and machinery and dcvc'opment. 
Their main arguments are the following : 

(i) Investments in the coal industry were made at a 
time when prices, comparatively speaking, were lower 
than what they are today and the cost of replacing the 
assets would be much higher under the present-day 
conditions; 

(ii) As a mine is worked and the coal face recedes, 
fresh capital expenditure is required for maintaining 
production ; 

(in) A colliery is a wasting asset and most cf the 
investment has to be written off when the coal is 
exhausted. 
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(iv) Substantial capital expenditure has to be incur- 
red for development of a coal mine, if the industry is 
to arrange for sizeable increase in production. We feel 
that there is considerable force in these arguments. 

The C.P.R.C. had observed as follows while dealing 
with depreciation in their report : 

“In our opinion the price structure should be such as 
would enable the industry not only to keep the plant 
and equipment in efficient functioning, but also to 
permit of further development. In this context, the 
amount that is admissible for income-tax purposes 
which is based generally on the written down value of 
the plant and other fixed assets from time to time— is 
not really relevant. We think that the factors which 
do have a bearing on this question are the capital em- 
ployed in the industry, the requirement foi maintaining 
existing assets in efficient condition and the likely cost 
of further development.” 

On this basis, the C.P.R.C. arrived at the average 
capital employed per ton of coal at about Rs. 16. In 
order to make an adequate provision for development, 
the C.P.R.C. provided an additional 25 per cent on the 
average capital employed, i.e., Rs. I6per ton. They 
further took the useful life of the assets in coal mines 
as 12 years. By this process they arrived at the provi- 
sion for depreciation and development allowance at 
Rs. 1.70 per ton (Rs. 1.67 per tonne). 

We generally agree that the Coal Industry should 
have somewhat liberal depreciation allowance and that 
the method followed by C.P.R.C. is on the whole 
reasonable. At the time of the C.P.R.C.’s cost study, 
the development rebate available as per I T. Rules, on 
the basis of which the C.P.R.C. proceeded, was 25 per 
cent. At present, the development reba'e available to 
Coal Industry as per the I.T. Rules, is 35 per cent on 
the capital employed. At the same time, we have not 
taken into account the provision for expansion, as was 
done by the C.P.R.C. when they raised the actual 
capital employed from Rs. 14 to Rs. 16 per ton. This 
aspect, we are dealing with separately in our report. 

The capital employed in the Industry now stands at 
Rs. 18.34 per tonne, according to our cost study. After 
adding 35 per cent on account of development, we get 
a figure of Rs. 24.76 per tonne. Assuming the useful 
life of assets as 12 years following the C.P.R.C. 
the allowable depreciation comes to Rs. 2.06 per tonne. 

Brokerage and Commission : Under the Colliciy Con- 
trol Order, a brokerage not c,xcccding 37 paisa per ton 
can be paid by the colliery owner to the broker. While 
it is true that colliery owners do incur some expenditure 
on their sale organisations, our cost examination has 
revealed that barring a few exceptions hardly any 
colliery pays maximum brokerage commission. Of the 
27 collieries costed, in 6 collieries the expenditure under 


this head exceeds 37 paisa per tonne. The overall expen- 
diture ranges from nil to 56 paisa per tonne. We have 
also taken into consideration the fact that on direct sales 
for instance to the Railways, which are substantial, no 
brokerage or commission is paid. Having considered 
all these aspects, we feel that for purposes of cost 
structure, an allowance of 25 paisa as was also recom- 
mended by the C.P.R.C. would be adequate. 

Rccor cries : In the cost examination undertaken 
by the Cost Accounts Officers, it was noticed that some 
of the collieries have miscellaneous receipts by way of 
sale of scrap, steel and house rent, etc. There was no 
uniform pattern for these recoveries, inasmuch as 15 
collieries out of 27 costed did not have any recovery at 
all. In view of a similar situation, the C.P.R.C. consi- 
dered it desirable to ignore the sundry receipts of this 
nature. The average receipts in this respect in the col- 
lieries costed by us works out to 8 paisa per tonne. Wc 
are of the view that these receipts being of an uncertain 
nature and not shown uniformally by all the collieries, 
may be ignored for the purpose of arriving at the true 
cost of production. 

As per the recommendation of the C.P.R.C, the 
collieries have become entitled to a subsidy on difficult 
mining conditions, i.e., gassiness, depth of shaft, thin- 
ness of seam and pumping charges of water, etc. At the 
time of the cost examination by the C.P.R C., the ques- 
tion of any receipts on account of subsidy for difficult 
mining conditions did not arise. It is observed from 
the returns furnished by the collieries that they are in 
receipt, on an average, of a subsidy to the tune of 61 
paise per tonne from the Coal Board. Our cost exami- 
nation has also revealed that the items of expenditure, 
in reimbursement of which the subsidy is given are not 
separately classified. Since the expenditure in this 
regard is being incurred by the collieries entitled to 
difficult mining conditions subsidy, it is obviously being 
booked under the various heads for normal mining 
expenditure, i.e., wages, salaries, stores, power, depre- 
ciation etc. The expenditure having been debited 
against the appropriate heads, the receipts on this 
account have also to be taken into consideration in order 
to arrive at the true State of affairs. Wc, therefore, 
propose to credit 61 paisa per tonne on the receipt 
side. 

Adjustment in the Cost due to loss of Man-days — Ab- 
normally : The period of accounting selected for cost- 
ing purposes, i.e., from September, 1965 to February, 
1966, did not represent the normal period during the 
year, inasmuch as 5 of the 7 paid holidays, on the 
whole two extra holidays on account of the demise of 
the late Prime Minister, Shri Lai Bahadur Shasiri. It 
will thus be seen that as against the normal working 
days aggregating to about 153 during the half year, wc 
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had to take into account production for a total of 148 
to 149 working days only. This had the effect of reduc- 
ing production which, directly led to the enhancement 
of overall costs abnormally. We feel that under the 
circumstances of the case, there should be a 1 per cent 
deduction in the overall costs. 

Downgrading of Coats — Effect thereof : The Industry’s 
representatives have urged before us that due to revi- 
sion of grades by the Coal Board, there has been a large 
scale downgrading of coals. They further mentioned 
that as a result of adoption of the method of pre-wetting 
for analysis of coals, which is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and shows the moisture contents of the 
coals analysed to be somewhat higher than what they 
really are, many of the high moisture coals have been 
downgraded. This has caused considerable loss to the 
industry on account of lesser sales realisations on the 
downgraded coals. We have examined this contention 
of the industry and are of the view that this aspect, 
important though it is to individual collieries, does not 
affect the correctness of our calculation of “fair return” 
to the industry. We have taken the present-day gross 
sales realisation vis-a-vis their overall cost of produc- 
tion. All cases of lower sales prices for downgrading 
of indmdual collieries are reflected in the overall sales 
realisations of the industry. However, we bring the 
problem raised by the industry to the notice of Govern- 
ment. Extensive downgrading of coals is bound to 
cause serious financial loss to the industrj’ in the long 
run. 

Profit ; The C.P.R.C. considered a return of II per 
cent on capital employed as appropriate (Rs. 16 per 
ton). This nearly worked out to 10 per cent of the cost 
of production at that time. This they considered just 
adequate though not sufficiently attractive for new 
investments in the industry. 

In the light of present-day conditions the chief 
among them being the high rate of interest on the 
borrowings, we fed that the 11 per cent return on capi- 
tal emploj'ed is no longer remunerative. 

It has been brought to our notice that while recom- 
mending a fair price, the Tariff Commission has lately 
accepted 12 per cent as a fair return on the capital 
employed. We are of the view, having regard to the 
general economic climate in the country, as also the 
pattern followed by the Tariff Commission, that we 
should reasonably allow to the Coal Industry a return 
of at least 12 per cent on this which now stands at 
Rs. 18.34 per ton. A return of 12 per cent on this 
amount would work out at Rs. 2.20 per tonne as the 
profit margin. 

Tills profit when related to the cost of production 
would imply a return of about 9 per cent as against 10 


per cent in case of the C.P.R.C. in 1958. We feel that 
for the Coal Industry the return should not be related 
to cost of production but to the capital employed. Wc 
have thus arrived at a profit of Rs. 2.20 based on a 12 
per cent return on the capital employed. 

To sum up, the cost structure on the basis of an 
O.M.S. of 55 would be as (table A on next page). 

Revision of Prices : The average of sales realisation 
of the industry per tonne should therefore be Rs. 26.46. 
This represents a normal cost of Rs. 24.26. It is neces- 
sary to consider what the average sales realisation is at 
current price. For this purpose, we propose to follow 
the pattern of production of 1965-66 in the Bengal- 
Bihar area ignoring the production of Grade III Coal. 
In 1965-66 the production gradewise (excluding Gr. HI) 
was as follows : 


Non-coking coal 


Percentage 

Sel. A 


14.81% 

Sel.B 


9.92% 

Grade I 


59.27% 

Grade II 


16.00% 


Total 

100.00% 

Coking 


Percentage 

Grade A 


4.09% 

Grade B 


2.02% 

Grade C 


5.06% 

Grade D 


5.97% 

Grade E 


22.31% 

Grade F 


13.84% 

Grade G 


16.53% 

Grade H 


12.68% 

Grade HH 


17.50% 


Total 

100.00% 


In Bengal-Bihar fields, the total production of non- 
coking coal during 1965-66 was 28,48 million tonnes. 
During the same period, the coking coal accounted for 
16.96 million tonnes. The proportion of non-coking 
coal to coking coal, therefore, works out to 63.37. These 
production figures are upto Grade II only. We do not 
propose to take into account Grade IIIA and IIIB coal 
on the same grounds as C.P.R.C. considered. 

Each grade has again two different prices according 
to the size of coal. Run of mine and slack coal are in 
one group, while steam and rubble form another group. 
Between these two groups, the proportion is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent and 60 per cent respectively. The 
average price for each grade on (his bais works out as 
(table C on next page) 
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table a 


(Rs. per tonne) 



Element of cost 

As per C.P.R.C.’s recommen- 
dation (all costs have been 
shown here with ref. to ton- 
nes as against ton, after con- 
version, and, hence, the dilTc- 
rcnce in figures from those 
actually mentioned by the 
C.P.R.C, in the report). 

As per our 
recommendation 

1. 

Wages, salaries, administration, labour amenities 





and Coal Mines Regulations 


12.15 

15.68 

2. 

Stores 


1.72 

3.40 

3. 

Power, royalty, cess, colliery consumption and other 

... 




misc. items 

... 

1.82 

3.71 

4. 

Depreciation 

... 

1.67 

2,06 

5. 

Brokerage and Commission 

... 

0.25 

0.25 


Total : 

17.61 

25.10 


Less subsidy for difficult mining conditions 

... 

— 

0.61 




17.61 

24.49 


Less adjustment for lesser number of working days in 





costing period @ 7 per cent 

# .4 

— 

0.23 




17.61 

24.26 


Add fair profit 


1.72 

2,20 


Fair selling price 

... 

19.33 

26.46 


TABLE B 


Non-coking coal 

Price per tonne as 
revised upto April, 
1966 


Rs. 

Scl. A 

29.33 

Scl. B 

27.84 

Grade I 

25.51 

Grade II 

24.03 

Coking 


Grade A 

31.17 

Grade B 

30.18 

Grade C 

29.12 

Grade D 

27.73 

Grade E 

27.23 

Gmde F 

26.50 

, Grade G 

26.01 

Grade H 

25,77 

Gr.’dc HH 

24.03 


Taking the weighted average of raising of various 


grades as quoted above, the gross sales realisation 


comes to approximately Rs. 26,24 per tonne. This 
shows a shortfall of 22 paisc over the fair selling price 
worked out by us at Rs. 26.46 per tonne. Therefore, 
we recommend an upward revision of 20 paisc per 
tonne. This proposed increase in price by 20 paise per 
tonne should apply only to coking coals above and 
including grade H and in ease of non-coking coals to 
tho.se in Grade I and ab-ove. For the rest, i.e., grade II 
non-coking and grade ‘HH’ in coking the 20 paise price 
rise should be given by Government in its discretion 
having due regard to supply and demand factors and 
general market conditions. We should, however, make 
it clear that many of the units in the industry are not 
actually getting the anticipated profit margin now 
because they arc not receiving adequate re-imbursement 
of their stowing expenses. We shall deal with this 
important pattern in the next chapter. 

Other References 

Stowing : The C.P.R.C. excluded the cost of stow- 
ing in (heir calculations for arriving at a fair selling 
price of industry. They, however, obser/cd (hat provi- 
sion should be made for meeting this cost where if has 
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to be incurred. The C.P.R.C. observed as follows In 
this regard : 

“Stowing is not practised in all collieries, nor it is 
necessary to do so. Jt is mainly required in thick 
seams, both for maximum extraction of the reserves 
and for avoiding dangers of collapses and consequent 
risks of fire. On both these considerations, the en- 
couragement of stowing, where necessary, is regarded 
verj' important. Tlie Coal Board, therefore, subsidises 
slowing to the extert 75 per cent or S5 per cent of the 
stowing costs actually incurred, subject to calculate 
maximum limits. It would not be difficult to calculate 
the balance of the cost which collieries have to incur 
themselves. Even these, however, would vary. We 
have, therefore, thought that it would be inappropriate 
to include an element for stowing in the general price 
of coal. At the same time, it is not only necessary to 
provide for stowing costs to be met, but to do it in such 
a way that there will be no disinclination to adopt 
stowing. We, therefore, recommend that stowing costs 
should be met in full. Maximum limits should of 
course, be prescribed to ensure economy of expenditure 
on stowing.” 

We have also excluded (he stowing cost while arriv- 
ing at the fair selling price. This aspect we are con- 
sidering separately hero as it deserves a special treat- 
ment. 

Out of (he 27 collieries costed in the private sector 
of the Bengal-Bihar regions. 15 collieries were found to 
be resorting to stowing operations. We have noticed 
that while some of the well-organised companies do 
maintain the distinction in their accounts between 
stowing expenditure, vis-a-vis the rest, others do not. 
In cases where expenses arc allocated specifically to 
stowing we have accepted their figures and deducted 
the same from the total expenditure incurred by them 
in the normal raising of coal. The difficulty however, 
arises in collieries where stowing expenses are not 
separately maintained. Here we had to proceed in an 
estimated basis, adopting for this purpose the figures 
put fourth by the collieries concerned when claiming 
stowing subsidy. Accepting this as the proper expen- 
diture under this head, we have deducted the same 
from the total cost structure which has been dealt with 
separately for arriving at the raising cost. 

As against a total arrount of Rs. 805.96 lakhs relat- 
ing to the gross raising of 36.36 lakh tonnes of 27 
collieries costed by us, the amount of expenditure 
apporlionable to stowing has been found by us to be 
of the order of 91.51 lakhs. The losses incurred on 
stowing arc illustrated by the following table : 

Total Coal Won from Stowing Operation : 11,86,099 
tones. 


Particular 

Total Rs. 

Cost per 


in lakhs. 

tonne of 

stowed 

coal 

Expenses allocated to stowing 

91.51 

7.71 

Subsidy estimated there against 

58.07 

4.89 

Loss on stowing 

33.44 

2.82 


We find that collieries are, on an overall b-’sis, losing 
Rs. 2.82 per tonne of coal won as a result of stowing 
operations. Even after taking into account the coal 
won by stowing, the collieries which are resorting to 
stowing have practically no profit margin left on the 
stowed coal. The profit on normal coal raising is offset 
to a large extent in many cases by the losses incurred 
on stowing. 

The C.P.R.C. recommended 100 per cent reimburse- 
ment of the expenditure on stowing. They had at the 
same time considered that in order to ensure economy 
of expenditure on stowing, there should be certain 
maximum limits for reimbursement. We find that 
under the present-day conditions, there is quite a subs- 
tantial gap between the actual expenditure and the 
allowable reimbursement. The industy has mentioned 
to us that the ceiling fixed under many of the sub-heads 
needs to be raised in accordance with the present-day 
costs so as to neutralize the losses on stowing. We think 
any revision of the rates must be based on a proper 
cost examination. It has not been possible for us, so 
far to collect the necessary data. Therefore, we propose 
to submit later a separate report on stowing subsidies. 

We have not been able to examine whether it will 
be cheaper for stowing collieries to get their require- 
ment of sand through the Coal Board ropeways and 
therefore unable to judge how the carriage of sand by 
the Coal Board ropeways afiect the expenditure under 
the relevant sub-heads for stowing subsidies. This 
aspect, we feel, needs to be further looked into and 
while submitting a separate report on subsidies we shall 
take this factor into account as well. 

Hard Cases Subsidy : The Industry’s representatives 
urged before us very strongly that they are also losing 
on the subsidy for hard cases i.e., (i) gassy nature of 
mines, (ii) depth of workings, (iii) gealogical conditions, 
(iv) higher pumping ■ charges, (v) nature of seams, 
(vi) high transportation costs from the pit-head to the 
rail-head. We have not been able to examine this 
aspect in detail as the necessary data are not readily 
available. We note that the Coal Board set up a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri Jabbi, 
C.I.M. for considering this matter. Though they 
recommended that the excise duty should be raised by 
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is paisc per tonne immediately and by another 25 paise 
per tonne later during the Fourth Plan period to enable 
the Coal Board to allow adequate reimbursement of this 
cost, they did not work out what should be the proper 
rates. We arc examining this matter and shall give our 
views in a subsequent report. 

Pre-Wetting : The industry’s contention is that the 
method of pre-wetting coal samples before analysis, 
which is being followed by Central Fuel Research 
Institute since 1962 is resulting is an artificial increase 
in the moisture content of the coals, the variations 
being of the order of 2 to 4 per cent depending on the 
nature of the coal. They maintained that the C.F.R.I. 
unilaterally resorted to this method of analysing coals. 
We have looked into this matter carefully. We find 
that the methods of proximate analysis for coal and 
coke were laid down by Indian Standards Institution 
(I.S. 1350—1959) in accordance with the recommeda- 
tions of the Solid Mineral Fuel Sectional Committee 
(CFC 14 of ISL). This Committee whose report was 
published in 1960 consisted of representatives of the 
following institutions and interests : 

(i) Council of Scientific and Industrial Research; 

(ii) Indian Mining Asscciat'on; 

(iii) Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals; 

(iv) Railway Board; 

(v) Indian Coal Grading Board; 

(vi) Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., 

(vii) Bird and Co.; 

(vili) The Coal Controller; 

(ix) Indian Mining Federation; 

(x) Geological Survey of India; 

(xi) Coal Consumer Association, Calcutta; 

(xii) Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute 
of Calcutta; 

(xiii) Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd.; 

(xiv) Indian Standards Institution. 

The Central Fuel Research Institute has been follow- 
ing the methods prescribed by the above Committee. 
It is, therefore, not correct on the part of the industry 
to say that C.F.R.I, has devised its own methods or 
that the Coal Industry w'as not kept informed of the 
change in the method of analysis. The correspondence 
that have taken place on this subject amongst the coal 
Industry, Coal Controller and C.F.R.I. indicates that 
there is some force in the industry’s contention that as 
a result of pre-wetting some inaccurancies arc creeping 
in at the time of proximate analysis of coal and some 
tolerance formula should be worked out so that the 
industry may not be adversely affected merely because 
of a change in the method of analysis. The report of 
the Solid Mineral Fuels Sectional Committee contains 
the following observations : 

“While the need is urgent for standard methods of 


Ltd., 

vi'o^D'S 


test to be used not only in contracts between buyers and 
sellers but also in the various testing laboratories in the 
country and has to be met immediately, it is nevertheless 
considered prudent to keep this standard tentative for 
some time during which period further investigations 
will be conducted.” 

We feel that the controversy has to be resolved at 
the technical level and that the most appropriate autho- 
rity for doing this work is the Solid Mineral Fuels 
Sectional Committee which is fully representative of all 
the interests concerned. We, therefore, recommend 
that the issue may be referred to the above Committee 
for early decision. 

Amortisation of Arrears of Bonus : We have already 
found from our price examination that the margin of 
profit available to the industry is inadequate. Therefore, 
the industry cannot reasonably be expected to have 
the resources to pay the arrear dues to workers under 
the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, for the year 1964-65. 
The colliery companies have mostly discharged their 
legal obligation in this regard by drawing upon other 
funds or even by borrowing. 

A careful cost study has been made by one of our 
Cost Accounts Officers as to the fund requirements for 
arrear bonus payment, and this works out to a figure 
of 37 paisa per tonne on current raisings. We, therefore, 
recommend that an extra price of 37 paisa per tonne 
should be allowed for all grades of coal for a period of 
one year only. The neutralisation is required for the first 
year, since for subsequent years commensurate price 
increase has already been allowed by Government. 

Supply of Footwear — Impact (hereof on Prices : At 
present, supply of footwear is not mandatory in the 
Coal Industry for ali categories of workers, i.c., surface 
and underground. Hence any evaluation of the impact 
of such a scheme on price at this stage is not possible. 
The Chatterjee Committee’s appointed by the Labour 
Ministry in 1963 carefully w'orked out the probable cost 
of supplying footwears at the cost of employers becomes 
mandatory, it should be easy to assess the financial 
liability in this regard in the light of the observations 
of tile Chattcrjcc’s Committee. 

Development And Financing 

During the 4th Plan period, the additional produc- 
tion of coking coal may have to go up by about 16 to 17 
million tonnes according to the present indications. 
Wc do not know what will be the share of the private 
sector in this additional production. Assuming this 
to be 50 per cent, the existing private sector 
collieries may have to contribute about 8 million 
tonnes of additional coking-coal. This additional pro- 
duction will have to be achieved through increased 
mechanisation of the existing mines and this will require 
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an investment of Rs. 40 crores spread over 5 years at 
the rate of Rs. 50 per tonne of annual production. It 
is extremely unlikely that the industry will be able to 
find this sum of Rs 8 crores a year for the next 5 years 
through their own efforts. The industry has urged that 
they will raise the output to the extent necessary, if they 
get adequate funds through price increase. To generate 
a net fund of Rs. 8 crores per year after taxation, the 
industry will have to be given about approximately 
Rs. 18 crores per year, which will mean a price increase 
of Rs. 2.60 per tonne on the basis of current raising of 
70 million tonnes. Assuming for argument, sake that 
this price increase is granted, there is no certainty that 
all this amount will be utilized for increasing the out- 
put. In fact, the probability is that only a fraction of 
the amount so generated will be available for expansion 
and modernising. Hence, the idea of an incentive 
through adequate price increase has to be ruled out 
altogether. 

According to competent Mining Export, the cost of 
coal raising should not go up if the industry's expansion 
schemes are worked out carefully taking full advantage 
of the latest mining methods. From this point of view 
also there is no justification for raising the coal prices to 
enable the industry to increase the production to the 
extent envisaged. Therefore, the necessary funds should 
be made available to the industry in the form of loans. 
We are putting-forth ihreo alternate suggestions for 
consideration of the Government. 

(i) Loan from Market : The Industry may borrow the 
amount required on long-term or medium-term basis 
from the market through issue of debentures or from 
Banks. This scheme, to be feasible, will probably 
require soire support from the Government. This 
support may be in the form of a guarantee of 
repa 3 'ment of a substantial po tion of the loan as 


was done in the case of loan obtained from 
I.B.R.D. for the Coal Industry during the Third Plan. 
As an alternative. Government may meet a part of the 
cost of interest during the first 5 years or so which is 
generally the period required for modernising a coal 
mine. The amount required for tlrs purpose w’lll have 
lo be raised through a small cess. 

(ii) Loan from Government sponsored Financial 
Institution : Instiutions like I.D.B.I., I.F.C., I C.I.C.I., 
and L.I.e. may provide the amount required. But it 
is doubtful if the available funds from these institutions 
during the Fourth Plan period will be adequate for 
taking up this additional obliga'ion. 

(iii) Loan from a fund to be created by Levying Cess : 
A cess ft the rate of Rs. 1 per tonne may be raised on 
all grades of coal yielding Rs. 7 crores a year, for the 
next 5 years in order lo finance expansion schemes. 
This sum should sullice as the industry will be able to 
meet a portion of the requirement from their own 
resources. The fund created from the levy of cess will 
be administered by the Coal Board who will grant loans 
on suitable terms, for approved expansion projects. 

Whatever methods of financing may ultimately be 
approved for raising the production of coking by 
8 million tonnes per year approximately, the expansion 
schemes will have to be worked out carefully on proper 
expert advice. The schemes selected for assistance 
must be financially viable and a colliery so assisted 
shou'd be able to repay the principal and interest 
charges as laid down under the scheme. The Coal 
Board should have sufficient technical assistance at its 
disposal for proper technical examination of the 
schemes. Some form of control should also be retained 
over the management of the borrowing collieries in 
order to ensure that money granted as loans is properly 
utilised by them. 


COMMITTEE ON ESSENTIAL DRUGS, 1966— REPORT 
New Delhi, Ministry of Health and Family Planning, 1969. 55p. 


Chairman : Dr. K.N. Rao. 

Members : Dr. K.L. Wig ; Dr. P.N. Chuttani ; Dr. 

J. C. Banerjee; Dr, R. Subramaniam ; Dr. 
B.K. Naik ; Dr. B B. Yodh ; Major Geni. 
Inder Singh ; Dr. R.N. Chowdhuri ; Dr. 
Shantilal C. Sheth (replaced by Dr. Bhola 
Nath) ; Dr. K. P. Bhargava. 


Secretary ; , Shri S.K. Borkar. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India, Ministery of Health and 
Family Planning appointed a Committee on Essential 
Drugs, vide their letter No. F. 1-32/64-D., dated March 
30, 1966. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To advise the Government of India in regard to the 
preparation of lists of essential drugs and medical re- 
quisites for manufacture and import from time to time, 

CONTENTS 

Genesis Composition and Scope of the Committee, 
Number of Meetings of the Committee; Inaugur- 
ation of the Committee and First Meeting; 
Modus Operandi of the Committee ; Approach of the 
Committee in the Choice of Drugs to be included in the 
Essential List ; Aspects Associated with Essentiality of 
Drugs; Measures to Popularise the Essential List among 
the Medical Professionals ; Prescriber’s Journal ; Multi- 
ingredient Drug Formulations — Need for Avoiding their 
use as far as Possible ; Circumspection in the use of 
Vitamins ; Antibiotics to be used with Caution ; Cau- 
tion legend to be shown on I abels of certain Drugs ; 
Monitoring of Adverse Drug Reactions; Need for Keep- 
ing a Check on Drug Advertisements and their Promo- 
tional Literative ; Psychotropic Drugs, Antihistaminic 
Drugs and Anabolics ; Essential List of Drugs — A Guide 
for the Development of the Drug Industry ; Recommen- 
dations ; Essential List of Drugs to be kept up-to-date; 
Amalgamation of the Committee on Essential Drugs and 
the Therapeutic Trials Committee ; Constitution of a 
Separate Cell to revise the I.P. and National Formu- 
lary ; Acknowledgements ; Appendices I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The use of lozenges and penicillin ointments for topi- 
cal use would not be advisable. Antibiotics which are 
meant for systemic use and sulpha diugs should not be 
permitted to be marketed in formulations in rended for 
topical use. Ophthalmic ointments of antibiotics, in- 
cluding penicillin ointment, and sulphacetamide 
ointment and drops would however, be necessary 
in the opinion of the Committee especially for the 
treatement of trachoma and other infections of 
the eye. The use of antihistaminic preparations for ex- 
ternal application was also recommended to be discoura- 
ged. The Committee, however, felt that the use of 
Neomycin, Polymycin, Bacitracin, Hamycin, So- 
framycetm and Nystatin including combinations of these 
would be useful for topical applications. 

The Committee on Essential Drugs recognises that 
therapeutic sera may have to be used in certain special 
cases such as for aborting an attack of frank tetanus or 
in the treatment of non-immunised patients with tetanus 
or in the treatment of non-immunised ‘patients with 
tetanus prove wounds. However, the Committee re- 
commends that, as far as possible, the use of therapeutic 
sera for immunisation purposes must nof be resorted to. 
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State Governments may be apprised that adequate stocks 
of toxoids including tetanus, diphtheria and triple anti- 
gen arc available and that they should encourage the use 
of these toxoids through their Primary Health Centres 
so that there could be a substantial saving in the use of 
sera and sensitisation could also be avoided. 

In the case of drugs where it is apprehended that 
their use can give rise to toxic effects or other side 
effects, manufacturers of such drugs should be required 
to print on the lables of such drugs the legend — “CAU- 
TION — this drug should be taken under medical super 
vision”. Full particulars of the side reactions of such 
drugs, their toxic cITccts and the precautions that should 
be observed by the physicians before using them should 
be separately made available to the medical profession. 

The use of Cyanocobalamin in oral formulation is 
not considered necessary m most of the cases. It how- 
ever, administration of Cyanocobalamin in an oral form 
is indicated in any specific case, the drug should begot 
dispensed against prcscript'ons from pharmacies. Folic 
Acid preparations should be made available only against 
doctors’ prescriptions in order to avoid any harmful 
effects to the ‘Central nervous system due to self 
medication. 

There is need for avoiding the use of readymade for- 
mulations of potent drugs and combinations of such 
drugs, as far as possible, as the dosage of active ingre- 
dients required in a particular case very from patient to 
patient. The Committee felt that to avoid multiplicity 
of drugs formulations manufacturers should be asked to 
furnish data to justify their rational and give evidence 
of the efficacy of such-formulations as are not included 
in the latest edition of the National Formu ary. 

The co-operation of the medical profession should 
be sought in achieving the objective of the Committee 
which is to reduce the drug bill of the country without 
compromising on the therapeutic efficacy of the drugs 
used. The medical profession should be particularly 
requested to prescribe drugs by their generic names. 
The existing laws should be changed so as to ensure that 
generic names are shown more conspicuously on the 
labels than the trade names. The Medical Colleges, 
while imparting knowledge aEout therapeutics, should 
also strictly adhere to the generic names of drugs. 
Medical associations should be requested to encourage 
the use of generic names only and even advertisements 
that appear in the professional journals should be con- 
sidered from this angle. 

Nikethamide for oral use is not considered essential. 
If, however, the oral use of this drug is popular in other 
countries, there would appear to be no objection to 
Nikethamide for oral use being permitted to be ex- 
ported. 

The use of Olive Oil was also not considered essentia] 
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and refined Archts Oil or Coconut Oil could be used 
instead. 

Seven Tinctures namely : Tincture Belladonna, 
Tincture Hyoscyamus, Tincture Irecac, Tincture 
Opium, Tincture Stramonium, Tinciire Camphorated 
Opium, and Tincture Iodine, would be more than ade- 
quate to meet the bona fide medicinal requirements; 
other tinctures that are currently in use acre considered 
superfluous. 

It would be absolutely ^necessary to ivaintain a range 
of drugs such as Synthetic Penicillins (Ampicillin, Mc- 
thicillin) Neomjcin, Polymixin (in injectable form), 
Colimvcin Injection and Erythromjcin wl ich should be 
used only in those cases where it has been proved by 
culture that the organism is resistant to ti-e conventional 
antibiotics including the brosd-spcctrum ones. 

A scheme for tl e distribution of such drugs to medi- 
cal practitioners on production of a certificate to the 
effect that they are required for the treatment in resistant 
cases on the basis of culture examination should be 
devised by Government. Since there are more than SO 
medical colleges, it would be helpful if stocks of such 
drags are made availab'c through the hospitals attached 
to these colleges. The import of such drugs should pre- 
ferably be undertaken by Government. 

A number of drugs such as ‘Bcmegride’, ‘Vaso- 
pressin in Oil’, ‘Tras>!ol’, 'Regitin', Heavy Metal Anti- 
dotes, 2-PAM,etc. one of a life-saving nature but arc 
not available in the market As most of them have 
limited life periods and as the demand for them is spora- 
dic, firms are not inclined to import them regularly 
against their quota licences. In view of this, Government 
should make arrangements to import these drugs and 
devise a scheme of distribution whereby they could be 
made available to the hospitals and medical profession 
in the country. 

The publication of a journal to educate medical 
practitioners, on tVe lines of the ‘Prcscriber’s Journal’ in 
U.K. was considered necessary. Sir.ee printing of this 
Journal though Government Press might take time. 
Government should obtain permission to print this 
Journal through a private printing press if Government 
Press is not in a position to print expeditiously. Every 
doctor should be able to get a copy of this Journal. 
Consideration should be g'vcn to the foiwat of the 
journal, the types of articles which should be published 
in it, and the Editorial Boards which would look 
after the various categories of drugs. 

Until such time as regular arrangements are made for 
the publication of the Prescriber’s Journal, the assistance 
that certain Medical Journals a-e prepared to extent 
(such as iheJ.M.A. Journal and Madras Physicians 
Association Journal) should be availed of and specific 
articles on important subject; got written and published 


through them for circulation among medical practi- 
tioners. 

The role of anabolic agents in therapy, with their 
limitations, and side effects, should be published in the 
form of articles bv experts for the guidance of the medi- 
cal profession. The list of anabolics that are generally 
used and the cost of treatment with them should also be 
examined by experts. The articles should be given wide 
publicity in medical journals. 

Considerirg the performance of oral contraceptives 
over long periods in other countries and also the high 
degree of their efficacy, the Committee recommends that 
oral contraceptives should be permitted to be used 
against doctors’ prescriptions. Steps should be taken to 
sec that such contra ceptixes ate made in this country 
and supplied at reasonable prices to the people. 

Efforts should be made to manufaciu e in the Public 
Sector Unit Drugs which are consumed in larger 
quantities. 

Id the list of Essential Drugs drawn up by the Com- 
mittee there may be many drugs which may have to be 
imported or which would require imported ingredients 
as components. In such cases, the firms concerned in 
this country should be persuaded to manufacture those 
drugs w.thin a stipulated period. If such firms are not 
willing to undertake their manufacture, efforts should be 
made to produce equivalent drugs which could be sub- 
stituted for them. 

In the case of those essential drugs which have to be 
imported, the foreign exchange implications, the position 
regarding their patents and data regarding cost of manu- 
factures should be studied before any decision is taken 
for developing their manufacture. The medical pro- 
fession should also be apprised of these aspects so that 
they could prescribe substitutes wherever necessary. 

Considering the fact that the large scale use of potent 
drugs may give rise to toxic effects the Committee re- 
commends that the facilities available in leading medical 
institutions in the country may be utilised to arrange 
for the monitoring of such adverse drug reactions. The 
Indian Medical Association and other professional asso- 
ciations may be apprised of such cases with their case 
histories so that they could be published in thcirjoumals. 

A Standing Committee of the Essential Drugs Com- 
mittee may be constituted for screening the literature 
and propaganda materials relating to drugs. 

The Therapeutic Trials Committee for the approval of 
New Drugs and the Essential Drugs Committees may be 
amalgamated into one single Committee whose func- 
tions may be b'cad-ba^ed to cover the approval of New 
Drugs and the determination of their essentiality. 

A separate call may be created for the revision of 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary 
of India. 
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COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE BASIS OF MAINTENANCE 
GRANTS TO NON-GOVERNMENT COLLEGES AFFILIATED 
TO DELHI UNIVERSITY, 1966— REPORT 


New Delhi, University Grants Commission, 1967. 34p. 


Chairman ; Dr. A.C. Joshi, 

Members : Shri Bharat Ram; Smt. Durgabai Dcsh- 
mukh; Shri M.N. Srinivas; Shri S.C. 
Sircar; Shri P.D. Gupta; Shri R.S. Chit- 
kara; Dr. (Miss) Kaumudi. 

Member- 

Secretary : Shri R. K. Chhabra. 

APPOINTMENT 

The University Grants Commission appointed the 
Committee in April, 1966. To consider the basis of 
maintenance grants to non-government colleges affilia- 
ted to Delhi University. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Terms of Reference of the Committee were as 
follows : 

(i) To consider the proposal of Delhi University that 
the steady increase in expenditure of the colleges, the 
basis of payment of maintenance grant to non-govern- 
ment colleges affiliated to it may be revised; and 

(ii) To consider and make it more liberal in view of 
the limited resources of the colleges. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Appointment of the Committee; 
Brief History; Revision for Payment of Grants to Colle- 
ges; Expenditure of the Colleges; Recommendations; 
Appendix 1; Annexure to Appendix I; Appendices II 
and III. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) Assistance of the University Grants Commission 
may be raised to 95 per cent of the deficit, i.c., the 
dificrence between the approved expenditure and the 
approved income during a particular year. However, 
this assistance would be given to colleges which satisfy 
the normal requirements of the Delhi University and 
have the endowment funds specifically in their names. 
It was, however, noted that in the case of the colleges 


started over a decade back, there was no condition for 
creation of endowment funds at the time of their crea- 
tion. While these colleges may be encouraged to build 
the proposed endowment funds, the grants on the above 
basis may continue to be paid to them till they build- 
up the necessary endowment fund. It was, in this con- 
nection, observed that letters have already been exchan- 
ged between the trustees of these colleges and the 
University for creation of necessary endowment funds. 

The assistance to the colleges for B. Sc. (General) 
teaching and ‘extended colleges’ would continue to be 
paid on the basis already agreed to by the University 
Grants Commission. 

(ii) In view of the large number of periods including 
practicals provided for in the colleges, the teacher-pupil 
ratios for B. Sc. courses be revised from 1 : 20 to 1 : 15. 
The present ratio for other courses may continue. 

(iii) Travelling allowance for teachers for approved 
conferences may be increased from Rs. 500 per annum 
to Rs. 1000 per annum. 

(iv) Expenditure pertaining to “repair and replace- 
ment of furniture and equipment (including repair to 
water coolers, cycles, typewriters and duplicating, and 
garden cquipmenf)”may be increased from Rs. 4,000 

to Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

(v) Bursar’s allowance may be increased from Rs. 50 
per month to Rs. 100 per month. 

The Committee noted with regret that in some cases 
the colleges have utilised the contributory provident 
fund and the funds of the students’ societies to meet 
their share of the deficit. The Committee strongly felt 
that this was highly irregular and that the colleges 
must not resort to this. Separate accounts sliould 
be maintained for these and sent along with the audi- 
ted accounts to the University Grants Commission. 
Before forwarding the r.ccounts of colleges to the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission for sanctioning the final 
payment, the University may examine the position in 
regard to the creation of the required endowment funds 
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and mal^e specific recommendations regarding release 
of funds by the University Grants Commission. 

The Committee obsersed that hostels have been 
constructed by many colleges with the assistance from 
the Central Government/Umversity Grants Commission 
and that the ircome and experditure on these are not 
taken into account svhile determining the maintenance 
grants due to the colleges. The Committee is of the view 
that the present practice may continue. 

TTie Committee noted that the University Grants 
Commission has decided that no building fee should be 
charged by the colleges. The Committee welcomes this 
decision and would further recommend that the colleges 
should submit every year a statement along with the 
audited accounts indicating the fees charged by the 
colleges and also such income except for hostels. 
Student's accounts should not be taken into account 
while determining the grants. The colleges, ho vever, 
should be encouraged to raise donations from new 
alumini. 

The Committee also considered the suggestion of the 
University for giving maintenance grants at higher rate 
to some colleges. It was felt that acceptance of this 


suggestion would lead to discriminating against other 
colleges and also criticism. In view of this the Com- 
mittee could not recommend the acceptance of this 
suggestion. The Committee was, however, in favour of 
the proposal of the University to take over a college 
after due inquiry for such period as the University might 
deem appropriate and that the management of the 
college could be handed over to any competent govern- 
ing body if the University is satisfied that such a govern- 
ing body would be in a position to manage the college 
efficiently. 

The Committee noted that the tuition fees in the 
Delhi Colleges were fixed as far back as 1948, that they 
have not been revised since then; and that they are 
much lower than the fees charged by the colleges affilia- 
ted to some other Universities. Freeships offered by 
the Delhi University at 20 per cent for men and 25 per 
Cent for women students is also more than that offered 
by any other university. Keeping these in view, the 
Committee feels that it is ti ne to review the fees struc- 
ture of the Delhi University. The position with regard 
to “other fees” charged also needs a review in order 
to achieve some uniformity. 


SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE MENTAL HEALTH ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE-MENTAL HEALTH OF THE CIVILIAN 
POPULATION IN EiMERGENCY, 1966 -REPORT 

New Delhi, Directorate General of Health Services, Ministry of 
Health and Family, Planning, 1974. 196p-f-xviip. 


Members : Dr. M.M.S. Stddhu; Lt. Col. S S. Syalee; 

Dr. Vidya Sagar; Dr. E.M. Hoch; 
Dr. R.V. Shirvaikar; Col. KiTpal Singh. 

Conrenor- 

Secrefary : Dr. J.S, Neki. 

APPOINTMENT 

In pursuance of a Recommendation made in the 
second meeting of the Mental Health Advisory Com- 
mittee held at Ranchi on the November 8, 1965 under 
the Chairmanship of the Union Minister for Health, 
the Government of India constituted a Sub-Committee 
to consider matters relating to Mental Health of tlie 
Civilirn Population in Emergency, vide their Resolution 
No. 16-6'66-MPT(c) dated May 10. 1966. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“Mental health of the civilian population under 
extraordinary stress and may also include such topics 
as : First-aid in psychiatric emergencies, student indisci- 
pline and group dynamics. The question of drawing 
up a syllabus for training and formulating instructions 
for dealing with critical situations, including first-aid 
in psychiatry, be also examined by the Sub-Committee,” 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Constitution and Terms of Reference of the 
Sub-Comraittee on “Mental Health of the Civilian 
Population in Emergency. Papers submitted by the 
Sub-Conveners Dealing with the Individual Topics; 
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Report and Recommendations of the Sub-Committee 
on “Mental ITeaUh of the Civilian Population in 
Emergency’"; Deliberations of the Third Meeting of the 
Mental Health Advisory Committee Concerning the 
Work of the Sub-Committee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
General Recommendations 

This Sub-Committee wishes to plfce on record its 
gratitude to the Ministry of Health and Directorate 
General of Health Services, Government of India, for 
having been given an opportunity of discussing impor- 
tant questions of national concern in the stimulating 
setting of a city which has set an admirable example 
of high morale and robust mental health during last 
year's armed conflict with Pakistan. 

The Sub-Committee recommends to the Ministry of 
Health and Directorate General of Health Services, 
Government of India, to provide the financial means 
for publishing and distributing the rich material 
contributed by its members and co-opted cither by 
sponsoring a separate publication or by assisting some 
journ.nl (c g. “Swasth Hind” of tl e CHEB or “Indian 
Journal of Psychiatry”) in issuing a special numb:r. 

The chaptcis on special problems, such as “First-Aid 
m Fmergcncy” and "Mental Hospital in the Zone of 
Action” should be distributed separately to general 
pracliiioncrs, first-aid societies, training schools for 
nurses and to Superintendents of mental liospitals and 
Slitc Directorates of Health Services respectively. 

Beyond this the Sub-Committee requests the 
Ministry of Health and Directorate General of Health 
Services, Government of India, quite generally to lend 
Its influence and. as far as possible, also its financial 
assistance in promoting the publication of giod 1 tcra- 
lurc on mental health problems, either by engaging in 
putting out a series of “Mental Health Papers” and 
pamphlets through its Central Health Education Bureau 
or by subsidizing the cffoits ivh'ch the Indian Psychiatric 
Society is niliing to make in this respect. 

Dneerstanding of principles of mental hcaltli and 
npprcciuion for the existing and planned mental health 
services should also be avsakened in the population 
through other media of mass communication, such as 
radio and films. The Ministry of Health is requested 
to approach the Ministry of Information and Bro.td- 
casting v.ith propesaH for inviting prominent psychia- 
trj%ts in each region to deliver radio talks and to take 
part in "1-niins trust sessions" concerning subjects of 
men!. 1 1'.cahh. Th; quesdon of pro.U cing documentary 
films t»n problems of mental l.ealth and ment.:! health 
s.nrces. either through the Ministry of Information 
and Broidcaqmg of p issibly by accepting the interest 


and help already offered by a drug company, may also 
be examined. 

The aims of this publicity compaign should be : 

(a) To provide an understanding of the concept of 
“healthy-mindedness” as it evolves through the various 
stages of life; 

(b) To provide knowledge of dangerous signs that 
threaten mental health and human happiness; 

(c) To develop a broad understanding of what can 
be done to prevent psycliologicai liabilities from becom- 
ing serious impediments to health and in particular, 
to remove the existing stigma from mental illness and 
to stimulate greater readiness so seek early treatment 
for mental diseases and emotional problems; 

(d) To bring about an appreciation of the stabiliz- 
ing influence of family life, more particularly happy 
relationships during childhood; 

(e) To develop a fuller recognition of the steadying 
effect of satisfying work and economic security, bring- 
ing out particularly the threat to mental health that 
lies in neglecting the ethics of a job; 

(f) To awake the physicians, the nurses, the social 
workers, teachers and other professional persons to their 
respective ro'es in the field of mental health; 

(g) To delineate the direction of social change 
required for creating a healthier society, in bringing out 
relief and the next steps to be taken by citizens; 

(h) To prepare the people for the exceptional and 
excessive demands that natural or social calamities may 
make on their endurance. 

The Sub-Ccmmiitcc strongly endorses the rccomcn- 
dations of some other Sub-Committees of the Mental 
Health Advisory Committee and expresses its apprecia- 
tion for the efforts already undertaken to implement 
them by the Ministry of Health and Directorate 
General of Health Services with regard to : 

(a) Intensification of teaching and training in 
Psychiatry at Under-graduate and Post-graduate levels; 

(b) Training of para-mcdical mental health workers; 

(c) Organisation of orientation— and refresher — 
courses in menial health to general practitioners, nurses, 
social workers, police personnel and other professional 
groups; 

(d) Mental health education of the general public; 

(c) The policy of dispersal of mental health services, 

including the planned pattern for smaller mental 
hospitals and for setting up psychiatric units at dis- 
trict level; 

{f} The creation of additional services for child 
guidance and student counselling. 

Recommendations Relating To Tinst-Aid In Psychiatric 
Emergencies 

The Sub-ConimiUee recommends that the material 
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prepaerd by some of its members on the subject of 
First-Aid in Psychiatric Emergencies may be included 
in St. John’s Ambulence Handbook for first-aid 
courses, in text-books for psychiatric nurses and instru- 
ctions for psychiatric attendents, etc. 

First-aid in psychiatric emergencies should be inclu- 
ded in orientation courses in psychiatry for general 
practitioners, nurses, other professional groups and 
also in first-aid courses for civil defence personnel etc. 

Recommendations Concerning Mental Hospitals In The 
Zone Of Action 

The question of evacuation of mental hospital can- 
not be solved generally’, but only with regard to each 
individual institution, taking into account all local 
factors. Plans for such eventualities should be made 
well ahead of any emergency. 

In the event of general evacuation of an area, 
evacuation of the mental hospital, including early 
evacuation of the families of staff-members, should find 
its due place in the list of priorities to be established 
by the authorities in consultation with the mental 
hospital staff. 

If evacuation is necessary, one should aim at making 
it a total one, it can be carried out in phases, and 
acute patients are to be given preference over chronic 
patients. 

Evacuation should preferably take place to the 
nearest mental hospital or alternatively jail or if the 
mental hospital population can be split up into several 
groups with sufficient staff for each, rural dispensaries, 
school or college buildings or hotels in holiday resorts 
or other suitable buildings may be utilized for accom- 
modating the patients. 

Peace time planning of mental hospitals should keep 
in mind the need for avoiding dangerous locations 
near the border or near military objectives and for 
suitable dispersal of hospital buildings. The policy 
recommended by the Mental Health Advisory Com- 
mittee and its various Sub Committees with regard to 
keeping mental hospitals at a moderate size (not more 
than 500 beds) and evenly distributed all over the 
States, is to be emphatically endorsed, also in view of 
possible needs for evacuation in times of emergency. 

Where mental hospitals cannot be evacuated and 
where the buildings are exposed, the rcofs are to be 
marked with districtly visible Red Cross Signs. 

Those patients who can appreciate the gravity of a 
ttar situation and whose relatives ere willing to take 
them home, should be discharged. The Superinten- 
dent is to be given powers to effect such discharges 
immediately, without wailing for the consent of a 
Visitors’ Boerd. 

In order to promote the morale of the staff of 


mental hospitals, adequate facilities should the provided 
to staff-member for sending their families away from the 
zone of action, if they so desire, where evacuation of 
the families of mental hospital staff cannot be included 
in the general programme for evacuation of the area, 
prov’ision should be made for granting short periods of 
leave to staff members for making their own arrange- 
ments for evacuations of their families. 

The staff members themselves should rest assured 
that equal opportunities for evacuation will also be 
given to all of them, if the need should arise. Mean- 
while, they should be kept engaged in Civil Defence 
activities within the hospital area. 

Care is to be taken to exempt mental hospitals from 
requisition by military authorities for other purposes. 
The population must rest assured that adequate facilities 
exist for the reception and treatment of psychiatric 
casualties and that no dangerous mental patients will 
be let loose. 

Wherever staff members are recruited for Civil 
Defence, Home Guards etc., they should be assigned 
to the hospital area itself, which can form a self-contain- 
ed Defence Ward. 

Menial Hospitals, already in peace-time, should be 
encouraged or even ordered to keep, at any time, stocks 
of essential supplies, such as food-stuffs, linen, medical 
and surgical equipment, drugs, fuel etc., sufficient to 
last for at least 6 months. These stocks should be kept 
replenished continuously. Wherever a special invest- 
ment has to be made to bring present routine stocks up 
to the proposed level of stock-pilling for emergency; 
State Governments should provide the necessary funds. 

Mental Hospitals should have some emergency 
equipment for surgical, first-aid, resuscitation etc., so 
that in emergencies at least one wing can function as a 
first-aid unit. 

During an emergency, the Medical Superintendent of 
a Mental Hospital should be given powers : 

(a) To incur extra expenditure for the purchase of 
supplies up to a fixed ceiling and, beyond that, in con- 
sultation with the District Authorities; 

(b) To grant short leave to the staff at his discre- 
tion; 

(c) To recruit on an emergency basis all categories 
of staff to replace casualties or those drafted for 
defence services; 

(d) To admit new patients and discharge old ones 

without waiting for completion of the regular formali- 
ties. ’ 

In particular. Mental Hospital Superintendents 
should also be given powers to admit, with a minimum 
of fcrrral.ties, ex-servicemen who have been discharged 
from service because of mental disability and who have 
either been serving in the region of the mental hospital 
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or whose domicile is situated there, 'fheir relatives 
should be given all possible assistance in securing 
admission. 

Care is to be taken to establish and keep up dose 
liaison between the Mental Hospital Superintendent 
and the District Authorities. They should consult each 
other with regard to such matters as priorities for 
evacuation, establishment of mental health first-aid 
posts, cooperation in promoting high morale and mental 
health of the civilian population, dealing with problems 
of refugees etc. 

Out-patient services should run a 24 hours emer- 
gency service and should be provided with a vehicle 
and mobile team which can attend to emergencies on 
call. 

Any special powers and orders mentioned in these 
recommendations should be CAplicitly laid down in the 
“emergency codes” or similar legislation of individual 
States. 

State Governments should make adequate financial 
provisions with regard to any expenditure arising from 
the carrying out of the planned emergency measures. 

Recommendations Relating To Breakdown In The Zone 
Of Action 

Considering that an important percentage of 
psychiatric breakdowns in the Zone of action is at least 
partly due to armed personnel’s worries about domestic 
problems, utmost concern should be directed towards 
assuring the members of Armed Forces that their 
families are being adequately taken care of by the 
civilian authorities. Their problems should be sympa- 
thetically attended to so that they may engage them- 
selves in their work free from domestic worries. 

The need for keeping up communication with the 
rest of the %vorld, which is intensely felt by armed 
personnel in isolated positions, should be taken care of 
by providing transistor sets, fast delivery of private 
mail and other means of communications. 

Members of Armed Forces should be given suitable 
instructions about the nature of fear and various 
physical reactions accompanying it and should be taught 
not to be ashamed of experiencing such feelings. Suit- 
able motivations for strengthening fighting spirit and 
battle morale should be found, according to the tradi- 
tions and interests of various ethnic and social groups. 

The admission to civilian mental hospitals of soldiers 
invalidated because of psychiatric disabilities is to be 
facilitated. 

Selection procedures for Armed Personnel, down 
to the recruiting of the common soldier, should keep 
due account of mental fitness and seek to eliminate all 
candidates who may not be suited, through their cons- 
titution or upbringing, to face emotional stress. 


A rmed Forces Personnel should be duly instructed 
about methods and dangers of “brain-washing” to 
which they may possibly be exposed on falling into the 
hands of the enemy as prisoners. 

The Problem Of Refugees 

When planning to receive refugees, the authorities 
might seek the help of psychiatrists, who can interpret 
to them the needs and problems of the refugees and 
help in promoting mental health amongst them. 

There should be a proper planning for reception, 
administration and rehabilitation of refugees. 

Information with regard to all services for refugees 
should be disseminated by all possible means. An 
Information or Public Rela'ions Officer should be 
attached to each camp. He should be readily accessible 
and distribute information freely to all inmates of the 
camp. He should also serve as a liaison officer between 
the refugees, the Government authorities and the local 
population. Information about rules and available 
services, like schools, medical facilities, places for 
religions worship, news etc., should be made known to 
all inmates. 

There should be, in each camp or group of camps, 
an efficient medical-aid post or a dispensary. Medical 
Officers must visit the camps regularly and keep up 
liaison with hospitals and health authorities. They 
may also establish liaison with a Psychiatrist in the 
neighbourhood, who should visit the camp periodically, 
as and when called for. Alternatively, a Psychiatrist 
may be specially attached to a group of camps. Psychia- 
trically, trained social workers should be allotted to 
each camp. 

As far as possible, families should be allowed to 
remain together, and some means of privacy should be 
provided for them. Families and individuals from the 
same region and of the same ethnic group should be 
kept together in one block as far as possible. 

Instead of weekly or monthly allowances, relief 
should be paid in lump sum. Emphasis should be laid 
or rehabilitation by way of employment at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Adequate facilities for education of the children and 
for recreation for all refugees should be made avail- 
able. 

Rehabilitation and resettlement programmes should 
be planned as early as possible and communicated to 
the refugees, so as to give them as much certainly as 
possible about their future. 

Recommendations Concerning Mental Health And 
Morale Of The Civilian Population In Emergency 

The Sub- Committee recommends that the valuable 
material which the recent armed conflicts have provided 
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with regard to morale and mental health of the popula- 
tion during emergencies, should be utilized to the 
utmost, already during periods free from disturbances, 
for observation, assessment and anticipation of pro- 
blems that can be expected during renewed emergencies. 

During peace rime, all possible efforts should be 
made to create a climate of mutual trust and faith 
between the various communities and political parties 
and to promote unity amongst the population in 
general. 

A spirit of public confidence and preparedness is 
to be fostered, so that people may feel that the country 
can rely on adequate resources, both with regard to 
Armed Forces and provisions for the needs of civilians. 
Already in peace time, every citizen should have some 
idea about what will be e.xpected of him in times of 
emergency with regard to air raid precautions, black- 
out, five-fighting, first-aid outfit, storage of water and 
foodstuffs, etc. Voluntary activities for emergency 
situations should be planned and organised ahead of 
any emergency by Citizens’ Councils and other similar 
organisations. 

Suitable divisions of citks into Defence Wards and 
registration of volunteers according to their special 
abilities and interests, collection of data about inhabi- 
tants that can facilitate rescuing activities etc., should 
be undertaken by the local authorities already in 
undisturbed times. 

The population in the border areas should be train- 
ed in suitable methods of defence and in recognition of 
enemy moves. 

Special incentives may be offered to those who con- 
tinue or newly undertake to settle in border areas for 
agriculture, industry, commerce, etc. 

The degree of solidarity and identification between 
the civilian population and Armed Forces should be 
strengthened by schemes for “adoption” of a soldier by 
families or by children in school classes. Organisations 
linking “Army and Home” may suitably stimulate and 
channelize the civilian efforts in this respect. 

Various methods for collecting and utilising waste 
materials and for otherwise economizing on the 
country’s resources, eg., by introducing changes in 
food habits, shou'd be propagated. 

The civilian population should be instructed with 
regard to the significance of various unaccustomed 
noises, such as the sound of various aircrafts, missiles, 
alarm signals. Tl e use cf alarm signals should be 
strictly limited to actual emergency skuations or, for 
practising purposes, to exercise that have been previously 
announced by due pub'icity. The use of all signals 
resembling the official alarm signals, for trivial pur- 
poses, is to be strictly forbidden. 

Education of the population with regard to public 


affairs, national aims and policies and India’s role 
within the international world is to be promoted by all 
suitable means. 

Recommendations Concerning The Problem Of Aggress- 
ion And Discipline 

Parents, teachers and all those who are dealing with 
the upbringing of children, should be instructed in 
principles of mental hygiene and in particular about 
their children’s need for firm and consistent discipline 
and for opportunities to grow in inner control by facing 
adequately dosed frustration and resistance a're '.dy at 
a young age. Teachers, in particu’ar, should get 
orientation courses in mental health during their 
training period. 

Sufficient counselling facilities ard child guidance 
clinics are to be set up to give advise and help to 
children and adolescents and their parents and guar- 
dians. Methods for psychoanalytically-oricnted abreac- 
tion of aggression and at the same time for graining 
insight into one’s own instinctual and psychological 
needs, are to be developed and propagated. 

All too one-sided intellectual education is to be 
abandoned in favour cf a more broad-based curriculum 
which makes children face a variety of challenges and 
which allows even the highly gifted students to find at 
least some field in which success does rot come too 
easily. In parricular, compulsory physical training, 
sports, games and handicrafts- arer to be added to the 
school programmes-. Such activities ere to be continued 
up to college level. Passive forms of recreation such 
as cinema going, reading of comics and ot! er highly 
exciting literature, are to be reduced in favour of more 
active persuits. 

The Sub Committee wishes to recommend the 
introduction of a compulsory period of national service, 
either in the Armed Forces, in agriculture, in industry or 
in some social activity, for all young people cf both 
the sexes. On termination of this period of service, a 
suitable “passing out ceremony” may be organised, 
which is apt to impress on the young people their 
responsibility as adult citizens and to make them 
pledge their allegiance an J loyalty to the country and 
its Constitution. 

Wherever possible, school and college classes should 
be reduced to a size which allows friendly relations or 
at least close acquaintance between all its members. 
At the same time, contact between teachers and their 
students is to be intensified by all poss ble means. 

Where rapid urbanisation and industrialisaiion have 
tom people loose from their traditional maorings in 
joint family, village community, recogaised values and 
building rituals, increased efforts are to be made at 
avoiding anonymousness and at reconstituting on a 
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new level sm ill groups of people who are tied together 
by personal regard, by common needs, interests and 
aims. This can be attenpted by forming neighaoarhood 
clubs, recreational centres and other opportunities for 
group activities. Increased social welfare and adult 
education activities are also to be provided in such 
areas. 

Recommendations Concerning Research On Topics Dealt 
With By The Sub-Committee 

During the course of discussions on the various 
topics to be dealt with by !l c Sub-Committee, certain 
problems stood out as cdling for rcseaich. The Sub- 
Committee, therefore, recommends that relevant 
research organisations, such as the Indian Council of 
Medical Research, the Psychological Foundation, the 
Indian Council of Educational Research, the Associa- 
tion for Mora'e and Social Hyg ene etc., be induced to 
take up research on the following topics : 

Short-term and long-term effects on mental Health 
of Displacement of Population (Refugees Migrants etc., : 
The effect of war and post-war social upheavals on 
family dynamics, in particular : 

(a) The need for mothers to take over the role of 
head-of-the-family during prolonged absence or after 
death of the father, and its effects on the children; 

(b) The effect of prolonged absence or death of 
husbands in war on wives; 

(c) The effect of separation of children from the'r 
parents du? to evacuation etc. 


The effect of changes in values that come about 
through wars and their after math, e.g., those concern- 
ing sex morals and change in attitudes with regard to 
illegitimate motherhood. 

The Dynamics of Communal and Linguistic Tensions 
and their effect on National Morale ; Factors conducive 
to liigh national discipline and morale. Exprienccs and 
observations gathered in foreign countries with regard 
to morale and mental health of the civilian population 
during war-time, should be collected and thoroughly 
studied. In particular, it would be woithwhile direc- 
ting some attention to experiences made in Russia 
during the Second WoilJ War, where the incidence of 
Psychiatric breakdown is said to have been particularly 
low. 

The Role of a Aggression and Effective Harmless 
Methods for its being Re-directed info Socially Accept- 
able Activities : In particular, the effects of indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation and the social anony- 
mousness and isolation resulting from it. on the pattern 
of aggressive behaviour in cities, should be investi- 
gated. 

The possibility of developing non-violent methods of 
defence should be investigated and further research, 
devoted to Gandhian principles and practices and to 
their applicability to situations of national and inter- 
national conflict, should be made. 

Research on methods of brain-washing and in 
doctorination in general and on the development of effec- 
tive resistance against such methods is to be undertaken. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Study Team on Economic Administration was 
constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commission 
on May 13, 1966. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Team was required to ascertain facts, locate the 
principal problem areas, examine the pioblems and to 
make recommendations. There were no specific terms 
of reference to the Study Team. The Resolution of the 
Administrative Reform Commission mentions the field 
of Economic administration and illustratively enume- 
rates some specific problems which the Commission was 
expected to investigate. These were the followings : 

(i) Economic coordination and the role of- the 
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Department of Economic Affairs anJ Coordination, the 
Planning Commission and the Department of Industry 
in that respect; 

(ii) Administration of foreign exchange; 

(iii) Export Promotion, the mechanism of import 
control and administration for trade and commerce 
generally; 

(iv) Review of the mechanism and procedures of 
economic controls; 

(v) The role of the Ministry of Industry and Supply, 
vis-a-vis, other ministries handling specific industries; 
and 

(vi) Organisation for promoting industries in the 
private sector. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Strategy of Industrial Development — 
Control over Investment; Capital Issues Control; Foreign 
Collaboration; Price and Distribution Control; Import 
Control; Coordination in the Industrial Sectors; Export 
Promotion— Strategy and Institutional Framework; 
Financing Institutions; Monetary Policy and the Re- 
serve Bank of India; Exchange Control; Economic 
Policy-Formulation and Implementation; Management 
of Foreign Exchange; The role of the State Trading 
Corporation; Methodology; Summary of Findings and 
Recommendations; Annexures from I to XII; Appen- 
dices from Ho VI, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

The State plays a significant role in all modern 
economies Its role is also greater in a country having 
a programme of planned economic growth. 

With specific targets laid down in the Plan for the 
various sectors of economy, total reliance on market 
mechanism is impracticable. The reliance on some 
physical controls seems indispensable. 

Controls can be effectively and fruitfully employed 
to achieve those aim? which arc precise, detaifed and 
qualified. They arc vitiated when more is controHed 
than is planned. 

Administrative interference can be meaningful only 
if it is guided by clearly defined aims and specific 
criteria. There is a permanent need for increasing 
specificity in administrative processes. 

Administrative decisions should be based on pre- 
determined criteria which should be formulated on 
objective considerations and published for general 
mfoimation. We would like to see the emergence of 
what could be called a “Red Book” regime. 

It is imperative that a built-in system of review 
should be devised to ensure that the Government 


agencies incharge of various controls are responsive to 
altered conditions and the administrative machinery 
possesses the resilience for making quick adjustments 
to suit the changed circumstances. 

Strategy Of Industrial Development —Control Over 
Investment 

Government intervention should be restricted to the 
structural framework of the economy rather than to 
processes within this framework. Only strategic deci- 
sions should be taken by the Government leaving the 
tactical ones to the entrepreneurs. 

The progressive exemption given to a number of 
industries from the licensing provision of the Act does 
not serve much purpose. It only postpones the Govern- 
ment scrutiny from the licensing stage to the subsequent 
stage of registration. 

There is no machinery for undertaking a constant 
rcvieivof the development of the various industries 
which could suggest not merely the revision of targets 
but could also make suggestions to the Government for. 
devising suitable measures to encourage the flow of 
Investment in particular directions. 

There is no predetermined policy guiding the deci- 
sions of the Licensing Committee and consequently a 
large number of decisions are taken on an ad-hoc basis. 

Licensing under the Act might have been effective 
In serving the negative purpose of preventing the estab- 
lishment of industrial capacity not provided for in the 
Plan but it has not been effective to securing an ade- 
quate volume of investment in priority industries. 

The objective of avoiding the concentration of eco- 
nomic polices cannot be served by the industrial licen- 
sing procedure. 

The objective of securing a regional dispersal of 
industries can be more effectively implemented by 
providing positive inducements and facilities in the 
under-developed regions. 

The promotion of small scale sector by utilising the 
licensing provisions of the Act has a very limited scope. 
We lecommend that a list of industries specifically ear- 
marked for small scale sector should be ivorked out. 

Licensing system which unavoidably Jays emphasis 
on the (argetted capacity and the capacity already 
licensed has resulted in the capacity being booked by a 
few powerful groups, thus obstructing the entry of new 
entrepreneurs. 

Wc conclude that the licensing system has not Jed 
to (he achievement of social and economic objectives 
for which it was designed. We, therefore, recommend 
that the present licensing system should be given up. 

We do not think that by raising exemption limits 
upwards from the present level of Rs. 25 lakhs will 
serve any useful purpose. 
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The main fault of the licensing procedure is that it 
absolves the entrepreneur from making his own invest- 
ment decisions. 

The fiscal and the credit policy of the Government 
should be tailored to further the indiistiial policy and a 
liberal use should be made of the several provisions in 
the Income Tax Law wh'ch enable the Government 
to accord selective and preferential treatment in the 
matter of taxation to those industries which are con- 
sidered essential and of high priority. 

The Government should give up detailed adminis- 
trative allocations in favour of a few generalised instru- 
ments provided by tariff, fiscal and credit polic'es. It 
is fatal to depend entirely on administrative decisions 
which are often amateurish and sometimes positively 
harmful. 

For avoiding the concentration of economic powers, 
the Government may consider using some provisions of 
the Company Law, specially those relating to inter- 
corporate investments. The entry of the public sector 
in strategic and capital-intensive industries can also act 
as a restraint. The fiscal policy of the Government 
could be oriented to avoid the emergence of the phe- 
nomenon. 

The Government should work out in advance the 
blue-piint of strategy of industrial development This 
should enumerate in detail the policy proposed to be 
followed in the allotment of foreign exchange for the 
import of capital goods, the policy in respect of provi- 
sion of imported and indigenous current inputs, the 
policy proposed to be followed by the financing institu- 
tions, (he policy regarding the phased manufacturing 
programme, and the guidelines on which (he foreign 
collaborations will be permitted. The pre-determina- 
tion of policy relating lo the matters enumerated above 
should guide the investment decisions of the enterpre- 
ncur. 

Capital Issue Control 

The Controller of Capital Issues has certain well- 
established criteria which he applies while dealing with 
applications and many of these criteria have now been 
reduced to precise mathematical formulae. 

This control is an example of the Administration’s 
reluctance to give up the control even when its useful- 
ness has come to an end. Taking all factors into consi- 
deration, we recommend that the Capital Issues Control 
in its present form should be given up- 

The Controller of Capital Issues should lay down the 
broad conditions which the companies intending to 
issue capital inust follow. The Registrar of Companies 
should be entrusted with the task of watching due com- 
pliance of these instructions. 

Only companies who cannot conform to these condi- 


tions should be asked to seek prior approval from the 
Controller of Capital Issues. 

The entire organisation of the Controller of Capital 
Issues could be dispensed with and his residual functions 
entrusted to the Registrar of Companies. 

The Department of Company Law Administration 
should be located in the Ministry of Finance. 

Foreign Collaboration 

Royalty svhich is a return on the technology impart- 
ed by the collaborator should be valued independently 
without relating it to the share of foreigner in the equity 
invesment. 

The services of the foreign collaborator by way of 
know-how, drawings, designs, etc., should be more 
reasonably related to either the entire capital cost of the 
project or the entire value of the capital equipment 
whether imported or indigenous. 

The administrative ministries should be given povrers 
to approve royalties and know-how fees without any 
maximum limits, subject to the advice of the Technical 
Experts. 

The Foreign Agreements Committee in future should 
require the concerned administrative ministries to state 
the exception features of the case which necessitate a 
reference to the Committee instead of its disposal by 
the ministry itself. 

Royalty should be invariably expressed in the stan- 
dard form of a percentage of the net ex-works value of 
production. 

A company seeking to remit any amount as royalty 
should be required to produce to the Reserve Bank of 
India a statement certified by the company’s external 
auditors as to the total value of the production, ils ex- 
factory price, the imported component and the manner 
of computing the amount of realty, 

A firm asking for extention of a subsisting Collabo- 
ration Agreement must be invariably asked to produce 
the figures relating to the total payments already made 
under the agreement so as to enable the Government to 
have a clear idea as to the total cost incurred by the 
country on the import of technology. 

The Government should review the approvals given 
in the last few years in which expert stipulations have 
been made and assess whether the parties have really 
lived upto their undertakings. The judgement on the 
advisability of permitting private foreign investment in 
a particular industry should be based on an objective 
assessment of the export potential of a particular pro- 
duct rather than the undertakings given by the investors. 

There is no need to have the Foreign Investment 
Committee when two high-level Committees, namely, 
the Economic Committee of Secretaries and the Nego- 
tiating Committee of the Secretaries can handle all 
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major questions of general applicability. 

While it is important to develop indigenous know- 
how, the CSIR should not insist on the utilization of 
any process perfected by them till they have used the 
know-how up to the stage of a pilot-plant. 

The Government should lay dosvn specific fields of 
industries where foreign investment is welcome. This 
policy formulation could well take the shape of an 
authoritative statement by svay of a Foreign Private 
Investment Policy Resolution. 

The DGTD should start a systematic study of the 
past collaboration agi cements and assess the progress of 
the technology in the country so as to evolve a meaning- 
ful policy regarding the treatment to b: given to the 
foreign investors in specified industries. Based on this 
evaluation, some standard acceptable terms of financial 
and technical collaborations should be worked out. 
Starting with a few important industries the process 
could be progressively refined to look after the speci- 
alized features of individual industries. 

Price And Distribution Control 

Fixation of prices by administrative orders prevents 
adjustment in the pattern of production unless the price 
takes full account of the relative costs of production. 

For important strategic commodities, like steel and 
cement, the best course would be to pre-empt a portion 
of the production for priority sectors at a price stipu- 
lated by the Government and to have the rest for distri- 
bution by the industry itself. The Government should 
not undertake a detailed apportionment to inumbera- 
ble consumers. 

The Department of Economic Affairs should provide 
the secretariat for the Committee on Prices. 

The present arrangement of using the Cost Accounts 
Organisation of Finance Ministiy and an ad-hoc fixation 
of prices should be given up. The machinery of the 
Tar ff Commission should be invariably utilised. 

For the industrial commodities which arc manufac- 
tured in an organized sector, price and distribution 
controls should be operated through the manufacturers’ 
organizations themselves, the State taking on itself 
merely overseeing responsibility. 

Import Control 

The present system relating to maintenance imports 
is based largely on “historicil” shares and the "regis- 
tered” capacity of the individual units. 

The DGTD should periodically work out for each 
important industry the utilization of the installed capa- 
city so thit the allocation of current inputs could be 
considered alongwith this data to ensure their optimum 
utilization. Allocation of tlie scarce resources should 
be on a more selective basis. 


The Government policy regarding the maintenance 
imports to be allowed to different industries should be 
periodically published on the lines of “Red Book”. 

Physical control on imports is unavoidable in the 
present circumstances. 

The procedure relating to the c’earance from indige- 
nous angle is providing indiscriminate protection. It 
acts as an enforced market sharing, ft shelters inefficient 
firms and limits the rewards for efficiency. 

In future a greater reliance should be placed on pro- 
tection provided by tariff rates which should be adjusted 
to provide protection for a definite period only. 

Having fixed the quantum of imports permissible to 
industrial units, there should be a certain amount of 
manoeuvi'ability to the importer who should be able to 
order for raw materials and components taking into 
consideration not only their availability within the 
country but also the price and the time schedule of 
deliveries. 

The policy and the procedure for the allotment of 
foreign exchange to the industries and the principles to 
be followed in the unit-wise allocation to individual 
firm should be periodically discussed w’lth non-official 
organisations. 

The suggestions that the allotment of permits and 
licences should be entrusted to an Autonomous Board is 
not practicable. 

A Board of Referees should be constituted where 
parties aggrieved by orders under Import Control could 
come up for review. 

The present practice of asking for Income lax 
clearance from import licensees should be given up. 

Coordination In The Industrial Sector 

Though the private sector is expected to play an im- 
portant role in the industrial development of the country, 
there is no act ve collaboration by this sector in the 
matter of industrial planning allocation of foreign ex- 
change and evaluation of the progress achieved by the 
private sector industries. 

We welcome the shifting of the DGTD's Organisa- 
tion to the Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry of Labour should be recognised and 
should be entrusted v\’ith the following tasks ; 

(a) Industrial Policy— balance between the public 
and the private sector— requirements of large, medium 
and small scale sectors— regional dispersal of indus- 
tries— Administration of Industries (Development & 
Regulation) Act; 

(b) Industrial planning ; 

(c) Oveiall aspects of public sector undertakings — 
the Bureau of Public Enterprises ; 

(d) Technical devcIopment—Organization of the 
DGTD; 
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(e) Co-ordination in industrial training; manpower 
planning; 

(f) Servicing the Cabinet Committee on Industries; 
and 

(g) Small Scale Industries. 

It would not be appropriate to give to the Ministry 
of Industry the administrative charge of the various 
financing institutions. 

We consider that the transfer of the Department of 
Company Law Administration to the Ministry of Indus- 
try is erroneous. The Company Law Administration 
and the Capital-Issues Control should be located in the 
Ministry of Finance. 

We are opposed to the suggestion that the develop- 
mental functions of the DGTD should be separated 
from their regulatory functions and the organization 
split up into two parts. 

Some technical expertise ought to be introduced in 
the personnel meaning the posts in the Ministries in- 
charge of industries. 

A comprehensive Data Bank on modern methods, 
preferably computorized, should be created in the orga- 
nization of the DGTD. 

The Central Advisory Council for Industries should 
be closely associated in the formulation of policies which 
Government proposes to follow for allocating various 
resources to industry. 

Representative bodies like the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce and Industry should be 
closely associated in the deliberations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Development Councils should have a liberal repre- 
sentation from the managerial class alongwith techno- 
logists. 

It will be desirable for these Councils to have a small 
peimanent secretariat of their won manned by persons 
from industry itself. 

Export Promotion — Strategy And Institutional Frame- 
work 

In the matter of drawback of excise and customs 
duties, there need be no attempt to meticulously corre- 
late the rate of diawback with the actual value of the 
dutiable raw materials contained in a particular export 
commodity. The incidence of duty on more and more 
commodities should be worked out on a representative 
basis. 

For a few selected important export items, the 
Government of India should seek to bring about uni- 
formity in the rate of Sales Tax in the State Govern- 
ments concerned and provide an ad-hoc relief by way 
of drawback. 

No elaborate machinery for the grant of this relief 


need be created. The authority at present dealing with 
the drawback of customs and exercise duties should be 
entrusted with the grant of the relief as well. 

Export duties which were imposed in the wake of 
devaluation had the main objective of sustaining the 
tmit-value of important export items. The Ministry of 
Commerce should be the final judge as to the exact 
rate to be charged from time to time. In case of diffe- 
rence of opinion between the Ministry of Commerce 
and the Ministry of Finance the view-point of the for- 
mer should prevail. 

For each important agricultural commodity entering 
into export, a planned operation should be worked out 
specifying the inputs required, the period of waiting 
and the output exi'ected as a direct result of the addi- 
tional investment. 

In order to arrive at the correct import content of 
the various export commodities and to remove any 
misgivings from the minds of the exporters these per- 
centages should be reviewed every year in a forum 
consisting of the Technical Advisers of the Government, 
the Export Promotion Councils and the representatives 
of the Development Councils. 

Jigs and tools imported cut of the replenishment 
licences ought to be cleared from essentiality angle and 
should be exempted from indigenous argle. 

Stock piling operations of the STC should, in due 
course extend to critical indigenous raw materials along 
with imported materials because this will ensure a 
speedy supply of materials to the exporters. 

The facility for advance impoit licences and for 
advance allotment of indigenous raw materials should 
be extended liberally. 

There should be a change in the current concept of 
indigenous availability for export industries. Critical 
and easily identifiable raw materials and intermediates 
may be allowed to be imported by exporters even if 
they are indigenously available provided that this 
results in the reduction of the cost of production by a 
suitable percentage specified by Government. 

The system of cash assistance based on the indige- 
nous content in a commodity should be supported by 
exhaustive data. 

Indian investors abroad should be allowed a limited 
amount of cash investment also. 

The country’s resources should be committed to 
export-oriented industries on the basis of an objective 
assessment of the export potential of a particular pro- 
duct and the present device of Performance Bonds and 
Bank Guarantees should be given up. 

The Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, as a specia- 
lized body, possessing the latest techniques, should be 
the agency which could assist various Export Promo- 
tion Councils in designing the market surveys. 
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The Directorate of Statistics in the Ministry of Com- 
merce should undertake to create a Data Bank provid- 
ing the relevant information to Indian exporters. 

The Export Promotion Councils should be cons- 
tantly encaged in identifying specific handicaps 
experienced by Indian exports and locating specific 
remedies to remove the bottlenecks. 

The recognition of Export Houses need not be with 
reference to any specific commodity to begin with. This 
exercise can be undertaken after some years when they 
have attained some specialization. 

Export Promotion Councils should work out a Code 
of trading practices between minufactu-ers and 
exporters. 

While constituting the various Commodity Boards, 
the Government should accept the nominations made 
by the Trade Associations so as to create a sense of 
involvement and participation in these organisations. 

Foreign exchange allotments may be placed at the 
disposal of the Commodity Boards at the beginning of 
the year and they should be given complete freedom to 
organize their publicity and promotional activities. 

Special care is needed in filling the posts of the 
Chairman of the various Commodity Boards and only 
persons having intimate kn wledge of the industry 
should be selected for the purpose. The choice need 
not be restricted to cfficials only. 

To faring about co-ordination between the Govern- 
ment of India’s policies and State Government’s policies 
in respect of plantation of crops, a Co-ordination Com- 
mittee should be situated at Ministerial level. 

For managing the offices of these Boards abroad, 
persons having experience of the industry rather than 
civil servants should be posted. 

The ECGC should continuously review the terms 
and conditions of various schemes in India as well as 
abroad and evolve new schemes when circumstances so 
necessitate. 

The ECGC owing to a small capital and reserves 
is unwilling to take risks. The Government should 
come forward to underwrite some business in order to 
diversify exports and locate new markets. 

In order to encourage the banks to grant increased 
credit against the assignment of policies, the ECGC 
should revise the terms and conditions of the policies, 
in respect of tlie Joss covered in order to bring it on par 
with the practice followed in other countries. 

The ECGC should work out a schedule of its pre- 
mium rates giving preferential treatment to specific 
markets and specified commodities in line with the 
export strategy of the Government from time to time. 

For comparatively small credit limits, the ECGC 
should dispense with detailed investigations about the 
credit-uorlhiness of the foreign buyers. 


There should be a time limit of days sixty within the 
proposed credit limit and which should either be accep- 
ted or rejected fay the ECGC. 

The ECGC should be required to pay interest on 
the claim money if the period between the filing of the 
claim and the final settlement exceeds six months. 

The ECGC should agree to carry out recovery’ pro- 
ceedings if the policy-holder makes such a request. 

The Reserve Bank of India should give a general 
permission to ECGC to file cases without specific prior 
permission in individual cases. They shruld also be 
given a blanket foreign exchange permit for this 
purpose. 

Branch Officers of the Corporation should enjoy 
more povvers in matters like issue of the policies. 

The practicability of appointing the commercial 
banks as the Corporation’s brokers should be exa- 
mined. 

The ECGC can improve its resources position by 
investing in fixed deposits instead of Government secu- 
rities. 

The function relating to the participation in trade 
fairs abroad should be transferred to the Indian Coun- 
cil of Trade Fair and Exhibitions (ICTFE). 

The present system of grants-in-aid may continue 
for a few years and the Councils should be required to 
raise a matching grant. Ultimately, the objective should 
be to make the Council self-supporting. 

The Council need not to approach the Department 
of Economic Affairs for the release of foreign exchange 
in each and every case. 

The requirement of the deputation of staff abroad 
should be worked out in terms of man-days and cleared 
in the beginning of the year leaving the discretion to the 
Council to select the time, the number of people and the 
period of deputation. 

The Council should be empowered to recommend 
to the Reserve Bank of India, the release of foreign 
exchange to those who are participating in trade fairs 
abroad. 

The Export Promotion Councils should be asked to 
utilise the agency of the ICTFE for their publicity 
abroad. 

Financing Institutions 

The IDBI should assume the role of an Apex Deve- 
lopment Bank coordinating the activities of the various 
financing institutions, both in the large and small sec- 
tors. It should restrict its direct financing to a few 
very large projects leaving the financing of industrial 
projects primarily to IFC, ICICI and the State Finan- 
cing Corporations. 

The Gov ernment should give specific written direc- 
tives to the IDBI enumerating the priority industries 
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which should receive the utmost attention from this 
piem'er financing institution. 

The direction of institutional finance should be uti- 
lized by the Government as an effective tool in the 
st ategy of industrial development. 

The IDBI, in consultation with other institutions, 
should specify the role of the various instituMons either 
by the size of the projects, or the typs of assistance 
needed, or the foreign exchange requirements, or the 
regional location etc., so that projects do not have to 
approach a number of financing institutions at the same 
time. 

In the long run, specialized institutions, like the 
IDBT, Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Unit Trust 
of India and the Deposit Insurance Corporation, should 
build-up their own managerial and techn'eal compe- 
tence. It will then be worthwhile to separate them from 
RBI altogether. 

Multiplicity of financing institutions should be 
avoided and the special requirements of industries 
should be achieved by earmarking of funds available 
with the IFC and the IDBf. 

The proper role for the inititutions, like the State 
Industrial Development Corporations, should be pro- 
motional and they need not undertake financing acti- 
vities. 

The State Governments should conduct techno eco- 
nomic surveys of the various regions and determine 
their special industrial potential. In the light of these 
surveys, they should give specific written instructions 
to these Corporations to exploit their resources fully. 

To the extent practicable, SFCs should develop busi- 
ness by way of subscription to debentures, issuing of 
guarantees and under-writing of shares 

Apart from the financial he’p by way of providing 
machinery on hire-purchase system and organizing, the 
supply of imported and indigenous raw materials, the 
specialized institufnns looking after the small scale 
sector should not undertake financing activit'es. 

To provide adequate finance to small scale sector 
some funds of the SFCs should be earmarked for small 
scale units. 

The SFCs need not be asked to go to the market to 
raise their resources. The State Governments ought to 
include the probable requirements of these Corpora- 
tions while drawing up their own annual borrowing 
programmes. 

We endorse the recommendations of the Working 
Group setup by the Reserve Bank of India for exa- 
mining the functioning of the SFCs, namely, that the 
Government should write off their subvention lia- 
bilities. 

Special legislation should be passed to make the 
dues of the SFCs recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 


For loans under Rs. I lakh, the SFCs shoul- 
appointed as agents of the State Governments. 

The dcpenden:e of the SFCs on the services of 
Directorates of Industries should be minimised. 

The stamp duty on legal mortgages created by "1 
cing institutions should be levied at one place and 
subsequent transactions seeking to convert the ’ 
term debts into short-term debts should be exem ■ 
from the stamp duty. 

Monetary Policy And The Reserve Bank Of India 

The monetary policy of the Reserve Bank cannot 1 
envisaged as a forum of economic strategy which r • 
sues its own independent objectives. It is a part 
the country’s economic pol cy as a whole and must 
viewed as such. 

The Reserve Bank should be looked upon as an 
independent entity capab'e of giving expert adv.ee, 
views and proposals. The role of the Reserve Bank 
wou'd be that of a highly skilled executant in the mone- 
tary field of the Government’s economic policies. 

In order to assist the Bank in the formulation of 
the credit policy and laying down the guidelines for 
regulating banking policy and practice a National 
Credit Council should be established. 

The National Credit Council of India sltould be 
purely an advisory body where the Government, the 
Reserve Bank of India and the represenlatives from 
commerce, industry, labour and banking institutions 
could deliberate and evolve suitable credit policies from 
time to time. 

In order to ensure some degree of independence in 
the advice flowing from the Reserve Bank of India, the 
office of the Governor of the Reserve Bank need not be 
exclusively earmarked for civil servan's. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank should enjoy the 
same status as the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India. He should be removable only by the approval 
of the Parliament. 

Exchange Control 

While dealing with applications for busiress trips 
abroad, the Reserve Bank should not delay matters by 
checking in every case whether the past export pro- 
ceeds have been repatriated. 

A businessman belonging to a firm which is enrolled 
as a member of the Export Promotion Council or 
registered with them should not be bothered with the 

burden of proving his financial standing every time he 

travels abroad. 

In case on deputation abroad of the personnel 
belonging to the Export-oriented Public Sector Projjcis, 
prior approval of the administrative ministry need not 
be insisted upon. 
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Rules regulating the release of foreign exchange for 

studies abroad should rot be altered frequently and 
should remain in force at least for a period of five 
jears. 

In order to remove uncertainty ard to achieve a 
sort of semi-permanence, regulations governing the 
release of foreign exchange for various invisible items 
should be pub’ished in the shape of “Red Book on 
invisib’es”. 

The amount of foieign exchange spent on various 
uses and, whenever practicable, the number of applica- 
tions of the various types should be published for com- 
mon knowledge in every six months. 

The rcstric'ion on travel abroad has failed to serve 
its purpose and should be given up. A sjstem of a 
basic travel quota should be reinstituted. 

Economic Policy— Formulation And Implcmcnfailon 

The Chief Economic Adviser to the Government 
should be pieced in the Cabinet Secretariat and should 
head the specialiaed Cell dealing with economic matters. 

The Chief Economic Adviser should be a member of 
the Committee of Economic Secretaries. 

The Chief Economic Adviser of the Government 
should be fcrmally the head of all Economic Divisions 
in the various ministries. He should be competent to 
call for any papers frem the Economic Adv’isers to 
ensure that full economic implications of the proposals 
are being taken into account. 

The Department of Economic Affairs should be 
squarely responsible for the economic coordination 
instead of ge ting submerged in the many detailed and 
inconsequential functions. The serious inroads made 
in its legitimate sphere by the Planning Commission 
ard the Deptl. of Coord nation must be remedied. 

The Ministry of External Affaiis should be primarily 
responsible for cocrdinat'ng the various technical 
assistance programmes. 

The Ministry of External Affairs should be primarily 
respo.nsible for coordinating the various technical assis- 
tance programmes. 

The Economic Adviser in the Minitry of Industry 
should not be bothered with the routine and administr- 
ative tasks imposad upon him in his capacity as Secret- 
ary, Committee. 

Professionally competent economists who are the 
members of the Indian Economic Service should not be 
burdened with administrative jobs. 

Minisiries dealing with indus'rj’ should be strengthe- 
ned by the introduction of Technical Experts at middle- 
management level. 

These Technical Experts could well be drawn from 
Public Sector Undertakings. 

Special Officers to look after the problems concerning 


specific major industries should be appointed. They 
should be technical persons and not from administra- 
tive service. There need be no formal Central Econo- 
mic Pool. 

Management Of Foreign Exchange 

The foreign exchange estimates should be under- 
taken simultaneously along w.th the annual development 
programmes and the foreign exchange budget should be 
finalized at the same time as the country’s fiscal budget. 

As a matter of general applicability, the allocation of 
foreign exchange for ma'ntcnance requirements of indus- 
trial units should be done on an annual basis even if it 
is to be at a lower level so as to t:kc care of any unfore- 
seen contingency. 

The system of data collection in the Reserve Bank 
should be improved so as to provide a more reliable 
basis for estimating the availability of foreign exchange. 

In the allotment of foreign cxcirangc for maintenance 
requirements there shou'd be a unit to-unit parity bet- 
ween the public and the private sectors. 

The Economic Adviser of the Ministry of Industry 
should divest h'mseir of the routine and administrative 
duties in bis capacity as the Secretary of the Central 
Government Committee. 

Before giving CG approval, the stage of preparedness 
of the industrial unit should be thoroughly examined. 

The DGTD should detcririne in advance the types of 
equipment and the type of indusi ry wh ch could be fin- 
anced from a particular source to the country’s maxi- 
mum advantage. 

The practice for allocating a fixed amount of foreign 
exchange for standard size plarts in various industries 
should be extended to more and more industries. 

The Financial Advisers should provide appropriate 
leadership so as to accelerate the rate of utilization of 
foreign exchange by Public Sector Projects. 

A small amount of free foreign exchange should be 
allocated for the import of cap tal goods. 

The machinery for the follow-up action on cases 
cleared by the Central Government Committee should 
be created in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee himself. 

The Role Of The State Trading Corporation 

Though the Corporation came in existence primarily 
for the proper cxeculioti of bilateral trade agreements, it 
has come to be uti'isrd as an additional weapon in the 
armoury of the State of give effect for its economic 
policies. The STC has been no.v entrusted with numer- 
ous takes, like arranging import of bulk commodities, 
import of speculative items, undertaking buffer stock 
operations as a price support measure, exploring new 
export markets etc. It has been treated as a universal 
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which should receive the utmost attention from this 
picm’cr financing institution. 

The direction of institutional finance should be uti- 
Ibcd by the Government as an eflfeetive tool in the 
st.ategy of industrial development. 

The IDBI, in consultation with other institutions, 
should specify the role of the various institutions cither 
by the size of the projects, or the typ3 of assistance 
needed, or the foreign exchange requirements, or the 
regional location etc., so that projects do not have to 
approach a number of financing institutions at the same 
time. 

In the long run, spccia’ized institutions, like the 
IDBT, Agricultuial Refinance Corporation, Unit Trust 
of India and the Deposit Insurance Corporation, should 
build-up their own managerial and tec’in'cal compe- 
tence. It will then be worth vliile to separate them from 
RBI altogether. 

Multiplicity of financing institutions should be 
avoided and the special requirements of industries 
should be achieved by earmarking of funds available 
with the IFC and the IDBI. 

The proper role for the institutions, like the State 
Industrial Development Corporations, should be pro- 
motional and they need not undertake financing acti- 
vities. 

The State Governments should conduct techno eco- 
nomic surveys of the various regions and determine 
their special industrial potential. In the light of these 
surveys, they should give specific written instructions 
to these Corporations to exploit their resources fully. 

To the extent practicable, SFCs should develop busi- 
ness by way of subscription to debentures, issuing of 
guarantees and under-writing of shares. 

Apart from the financial he'p by way of providing 
machinery on hire-purchase system and organizing, the 
supply of imported and indigenous raw materials, the 
specialized institufnns looking after the small scale 
sector should not undertake financing activif'cs. 

To provide adequate finance to small scaie sector 
some funds of the SFCs should be earmarked for small 
scale units. 

The SFCs need not be asked to go to the market to 
raise their resources. The State Governments ought to 
include the probable requirements of these Corpora- 
tions while drawing up their own annual borrowing 
programmes. 

We endorse the recommendations of the Working 
Group setup by the Reserve Bank of India for exa- 
mining the functioning of the SFCs, namely, that the 
Govemn-ent should write off their subvention lia- 
bilities. 

Special legislation should be passed to make the 
dues of the SFCs recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 


i^or loans under Rs. 1 lakh, the SFCs should be 
appointed as agents of the State Governments. 

The dcpendcn;e of the SFCs on the services of the 
Directorates of Industries should be minimised. 

The stamp duty on legal mortgages created by finan- 
cing institutions should be levied at one place and all 
subsequent transactions seeking to convert the long- 
term debts into short-term debts should be exempted 
from the stamp duty. 

Monetary Policy And The Reserve Bank Of India 

Tlie monetary policy of the Reserve Bank cannot be 
envisaged as a forum of economic strategy which pur- 
sues its own independent objectives. It is a part of 
the country’s economic pol’cy as a whole and must be 
viewed as such. 

The Rcseive Bank should be looked upon as an 
independent entity capab'c of giving expert advice, 
views and proposals. The role of the Reserve Bank 
wou’d be that of a highly skilled executant in the mone- 
tary field of the Government’s economic policies. 

In order to assist the Bank in the formulation of 
the credit policy and laying down the guidelines for 
regulating banking policy and practice a National 
Credit Council should be established. 

The National Credit Council of India should be 
purely an advisory body whore the Government, the 
Reserve Bank of India and the representatives from 
commerce, industry, labour and banking institutions 
could deliberate and evolve suitable credit policies from 
time to time. 

In order to ensure some degree of independence in 
the advice flowing from the Reserve Bank of India, the 
office of the Governor of the Reserve Bank need not be 
exclusively earmarked for civil servants. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank should enjoy the 
same status as the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India, He should be removable only by the approval 
of the Parliament. 

Exchange Control 

While dealing with applicatio.ns for busiress trips 
abroad, the Reserve Bank should not delay matters by 
checking in every case whether the past export pro- 
ceeds have been repatriated. 

A businessman belonging to a firm which is enrolled 
as a member of the Export Promotion Council or 
registered with them should not be bothered with the 
burden of proving his financial standing every time he 
travels abroad. 

In case on deputation abroad of the personnel 
belonging to the Export-oriented Public Sector Proj;cls, 
prior approval of the administrative ministry need not 
be insisted upon. 
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Rules regulating the release nf foreign exchange for 
studies abroad should rot be altered frequently and 
should remain in force at least for a period of five 
jears. 

In order to remove uncertainty ard to achieve a 
sort of semi-permanence, regulations governing the 
release of foreign exchange for various invisible items 
should be pub’ished in the shape of "Red Book on 
invisib’es”. 

The amount of foteign exchange spent on various 
uses and, whenever practicable, the number of applica- 
tions of the various types should be published for com- 
mon knew ledge in every six months. 

Tile rcstric'ion on travel abroad lias failed to serve 
its purpose and should be given up. A system of a 
basic travel qu-ta should be reinstituted. 

Economic Policj— Forirulafion And Iniplcmentation 

The Chief Economic Adviser to the Government 
should be placed in the Cabinet Secretariat and should 
head the specialized Cell dealing with economic matters. 

Ti e Chief Economic Adviser should be a member of 
the Committee of Economic Secretaries. 

The Chief Economic Adviser of the Government 
should be formally the head of all Economic Divisions 
in (he various ministries. He should be competent to 
call for any papers frem the Economic Advisers to 
ensure that full economic implications of the proposals 
are being taken into account. 

The Department of Economic Affairs should be 
squarely responsible for the economic coordination 
instead of ge ting submerged in the many detailed and 
inconsequential functions. The serious inroads made 
in its legit'male sphere by the Planning Commission 
ard the Deptt. of Coord nation must be remedied. 

The Ministry of External Affaiis should be primarily 
responsible for coordinat'ng tie various technical 
assistance programmes. 

The Ministry of External Affaire should be primarily 
respo.nsible for coordinating the various technical assis- 
tance programmes. 

The Economic Adviser in the Minitry of Industry 
should not be bothered with the routine and administr- 
ative tasks imposed upon him in his capacity as Secret- 
ary, Committee. 

Professionally competent economists who are the 
members of the Indian Economic Service should not be 
burdened with administrative jobs. 

Ministries dealing with mdus'ry should be strengthe- 
ned by the introduction of Technical Experts at middle- 
management level. 

These Technical Experts could well be drawn from 
Public Sector Undertakings. 

Special Officers to look after the problems concerning 


specific major industries should be appointed. They 
should be technical persons and not from administra- 
tive service. There need be no formal Central Econo- 
mic Pool. 

Management Of Foreign Exchange 

The foreign exchange estimates should be under- 
taken simultaneously along with the annual development 
programmes and the foreign exchange budget should be 
finalized at the same time as the country's fiscal budget. 

As a matter of general applicability, the allocation of 
foreign exchange for ma’ntcnance requirements of indus- 
trial units should be done on an annual basis even if it 
is to be at a lower level so as to tnkc care of any unfore- 
seen contingency. 

The system of data collrction in the Reserve Bank 
should be improved so as to provide a more reliable 
basis for estimating the availabilitj of foreign exchange. 

In the allotment of foreign exchange for maintenance 
requirements there shou'd be a unit to-unit parity bet- 
ween the public and the private sectors. 

The Economic Adviser of the Ministry of Industry 
should divest h'msclf of the routine and adminis'rative 
duties in his capacity as the Secretary of the Central 
Government Committee. 

Before giving CG approval, (he stage of preparedness 
of ihe industiial unit should be thoroughly examined. 

The DOTD should determine in advanci the types of 
equipment and the type of industry whch could be fin- 
anced from a particular source to the country’s maxi- 
mum advantage. 

The practice for allocating a fixed amount of foreign 
exebangj for standard size plarts in various industries 
should be extended to more and more industries. 

The Financial Advisers should provide appropriate 
leadership so as to acce'eratc the rate of utilization of 
foreign exchange by Public Sector Projects. 

A small amount of free foreign exchange should be 
allocated for the import of cap tal goods. 

The machinery for the follow-up action on cases 
cleared by the Central Governmmt Committee should 
be created in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee himself. 

The Role Of The State Trading Corporation 

Though the Corporation came in existence primarily 
for the proper execution of bilateral trade agreements, it 
has come to be uti'ised as an additional weapon in the 
armoury cf the State of give effect for its economic 
policies. The STC has been no, V entrusted with numer- 
ous takes, like arranging impart of bulk commodities, 
import of speculative items, undertaking buffer stock 
operations as a price suppoit measure, exploring new 
export markets etc. It has been treated as a univ’ersal 
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by appropriate fiscal and other measures. The State 
will continue to foster institutions to provide financial 
aid to these industries, and special assistance will be 
given to the enterprices organised on co-operative lines 
for industrial and agricultural purposes. In suitable 
cases, the State may also grant financial assistance to 
the private sector. Such assistance, especially when the 
amount involved is substantial, will preferably be in the 
form of participation in Equity Capital though it may 
also be in part in the form of debenture capital. 

Industrial undertakings in the private sector have 
necessarily to fit into the framework of the social and 
economic policy of the State and will be subject to con- 
trol and regulation in terms of the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act and other relevant legislation. 
The Government of India, howes'cr, recognise that it 
would, in general, be desirable to allow such under- 
takings to develop with as much freedom as possible, 
consistent with the targets and objectives of the national 
plan. When there exist in the same industry both priv- 
ately and publicly owned units, it would continue to be 
the policy of the State to give fair and non-discrimina- 
tory treatment to both of them. 

The division of industries into separate categories 
does not imply that they are being placed in water-tight 
compartments. Inevitab’y, there will not only be an area 
of overlapping but also a great deal of dovetailing bet- 
ween industries in the private and public sectors. It 
will be open to the State to start any industry not 
included in Schedule A and Schedule B, when the needs 
of planning so require or there are other important rea- 
sons for it. In appropriate areas, privately-owned units 
may be permitted to produce an item falling within 
Shcdule A for meeting their own requirements or as by- 
products. There will be ordinarily no bar to small 
privately-owned units undertaking production, such as 
the making of launches and other light-craft, generation 
of power for local needs and small scale mining. Fur- 
ther, heavy industries in the public sector may obtain 
some of their requirements of higher components from 
the private sector, while the private sector in turn would 
rely for many of its needs on the public sector. The 
same principle would apply w if h even greater force to 
the relationship between large scale and small scale in- 
dustries. 

The Government of India would, in this context, 
stress the role of cottage and village and small-scale 
industries in the development of the National Economy. 
In relation to some of the problems that need urgent 
solutions, they offer some distinct advantage. They pro- 
vide immediate large-scale employment ; they offer a 
method of ensuring a more equitable distribution of the 
national income and the facilitate an effective mobilis- 
ation of resources of capitable and still which might 


otherwise remain unutilised. Some of the problems 
that unplanned urbanisation tends to create will be 
avoided by the establishment of small centres of indus- 
trial production all over the country. 

The State has been following a policy of supporting 
cottage and village and small-scale industries by restrict- 
ing the volume of production in the large scale sector, 
or by differential taxation, by direct subsidies. While 
such measures will continue to be taken whenever neces- 
sary the aim of the State policy will be to ensure that the 
decentralised sector requires sufficient vitality to be self- 
supporting and its development is integrated with that 
of large-scale industry. The State will, therefore, con- 
centrate on measures designed to improve the competi- 
tive strength of the small-scale producer. For this, it 
is essential that the technique of production should be 
constantly improved and modernised, the face of trans- 
formation being regulated so as to avoid, as far as 
possible, technological unemployment. Lack of techni- 
cal and financial assistance, of suitable working accom- 
modation and inadequacy of facilities for repair and 
maintenance are among the serious handicaps of small- 
scale producers. A start has been made with the esta- 
blishment of industrial estates and rural community 
workshops to make good these deficiences. The exten- 
sion of rural electrification and the availability of power 
at prices which the workers can afford will also be of 
cansiderable help. Many of the activities relating to 
small scale production will be greatly helped by the or- 
ganisation of industrial co-operatives. Such co-opera- 
tive should be encouraged in every way and the State 
should ghc constant attention to the development of 
cottage and village and small-scale industry. 

In order that industrialisation may benefit the econo- 
my of the country as a whole, it is important that dis- 
partics in level of development between different regions 
should be progressively reduced. The lack of industries 
in different parts of the country is very often determined 
by factors such as the availability of necessary raw 
materials or other natural resources. A concentration 
of industries in certain areas has also been due to the 
ready availability of power, water supply and transport 
facilities which have been developed there. It is one of 
the aims of national planning to ensure that these facili- 
ties are steadily made available to areas which are at 
present logging opportunities for employment, provided 
the location is otherwise suitable. Only by securing a 
balanced and co-ordinated development of the indus- 
strial and the agricultural economy in each region, can 
the entire country attain higher standards of living. 

This programme of industrial development will make 
large demands on the country’s resources of technical 
and marginal personnel. To meet these rapidly growing 
needs for the expansion of the public sector and for the 
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development of village and small-scale industries, proper 
managerial and technical cadres in the public services 
are being established. Steps are also being taken to 
meet shortages at supervisory levels, to organise appren- 
ticeship schemes of training on a large-scale both in 
public and in private enterprises, and to extend training 
facilities in business-management in Universities and 
other Institutions. 

It is necessary that the proper amenities and incen- 
tive should be provided for all those engaged in in- 
dustry. The living and working conditions of workers 
should be improved and their standard of efficiency 
raised. The maintenance of industrial peace is one of the 
prime requisites of industrial progress. In a socialist 
democracy labour is a partner in the common task of 
development and should participate in it with enthu- 
siasm. Some laws governing industrial relations have 
been enacted and a broad common approach has deve- 
loped with the growing recognition of the obligations of 
both management and labour. There should be joint 
consultation and workers and technicians should, where- 
e\ er possible, be associated progressively in manage- 
ment. Enterprises in the public sector have to set an 
example in this respect. 

With the growing participation of the State in indus- 
try and trade, the manner in which these activities 
should be conducted and managed assumes considerable 
importance. Speedy decisions and a willingness to 
assume responsibility are essential if these enterprises 
are to succeed. For these, wherever possible there should 
be along business lines. It is to be expected that public 
enterprises will augment the revenues of the State and 
provide resources for further development in fresh fields. 
But such enterprises may sometimes incur losses. 

Public enterprises have to be judged by their total 
results and in their working they should have the largest 
possible measure of freedom. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 dealt with 
a number of other subjects which have since been cover- 
ed by suitable legislation or by authoritative statements 
of policy. The division of responsibility between the 
Central Government and the State Governments in re- 
gard to industries has been set out in the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act. The Prime Minis- 
ter, in his statement in Parliament on the 6th April, 
1949, has enunciated the policy of the State in regard to 
foreign capital. It is, therefore, not necessary to deal 
with these subjects in this resolution. 

The Government of India trust that this restatement 


of their industrial Policy rvill receive the support of all 
sections of the people and promote the rapid industria- 
lisation of the country. 

Schedule A 

I. Arms and ammunition and allied items of defence 
equipment. 

2 Atomic Energy. 

3. Iron & Steel. 

4. Heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel. 

5. Heavy plant and machinery required for iron 
and steel production, for mining, for machine tool 
manufacture and for such other basic industries as may 
be specified by the Central Government. 

6. Heavy electrical plants including large hydraulic 
and steam turbines. 

7. Coal and lignite. 

8. Mineral oils. 

9. Mining of iron Ore manganese Ore, chrome Ore, 
gypsum, sulphur, gold and diamond. 

10. Mining and processing of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, molj bdenum and wolfram. 

II. Minerals specified in the Schedule to the Atomic 
Energy (control of Production and Use) Order, 1953. 

12. Aircraft. 

13. Air transport. 

14. Railway transport, 

15. Ship-building. 

16. Telephones and telephone cables, telegraph anJ 
wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets) 

17. Generation and distribution of electricity. 

Schedule B 

AH other minerals except “minor minerals” as defin- 
ed in Section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 1949. 

• 2. Aluminium and other non-ferrous metals not 

included in Schedule ‘A’. 

3. Machine tools. 

4. Ferro-alloys and tool steels. 

5. Basic and intermediate products required by 
chemical industries such as the manufacture of drugs, 
djestuffs and plastics. 

6. Antibiotics and other essential drugs. 

7. Fertilizers. 

8. Synthetic rubber. 

9. Carbonisation of coal. 

10. Chemical pulp. 

11. Road transport. 

12. Sea transport. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Nodal Agencies 

Personnel Administration : A Central Personnel 
Agency responsible for all functions of an overall 
character in the field of personnel administration should 
replace the present dual control by the services wing of 
the Ministry of Home Affa-rs and the establishment 
division of the Ministry of Finance. 

The Central Personnel Agency should have jurisdic- 
tion in relation to all types of Government personnel 
except for members of armed forces and Ambassadors 
and senior Counsellors abroad. In respect of public 
sector employees, it should play only a limited role. 

The Central Personnel Agency should have sufficient 
powers to deal with individual personnel cases involving 
financial implications such as fixation of pay, and 
should have its own Finance Officer for expert finan- 
cial advice. 

Administrative ministries should continue to enjoy 
a wide measure of delegated powers and, if possible, 
the area of delegation should be further widened parti- 
cularly in the matter of management of departmental 


cadres. 

The core functions of the Central Personnel Agency 
should be as listed previously. 

Tlie right location for the Central Personnel Agency 
is the Home Ministry where it should take the form 
of a Department of Personnel, with a full-time and 
wholly independent Secretary. 

The present arrangement under which the Cabinet 
Secretary has an important place in the matter of 
making key postings should continue, with the Personal 
Secretary instead of the Establishment Officer, feeding 
the Cabinet Secretary. 

A convention should be developed under which the 
Cabinet Secretary should be regarded as a kind of 
Secretary, general of the Department of Personnel so as 
he be in a position to provide leadership in the matter 
of personnel policies. 

The Home Secretary should invariably be a member 
of Secretaries’ Committee in support of the Cabinet 
Committee on administration. 

Conscious efforts should be made to induct into the 
Central Personnel Agency persons from variety of 
services, including the technical and professional. 

Apart from a management and policy division, the 
proposed Department of Personnel should have dwi- 
sions for training and research, vigilance and grievances, 
and finance. 

There should be a Standing Council of Personnel 
Administration, mainly a professional body, for advising 
the Central Personnel Agency, 

The Cabinet Committeee on administration presided 
over by the Home Minister should keep an eye on the 
work and problems of the Central Perssonnel Agency, 
and give this work the maximum possible support. 

Financial Administration ; Full operational freedom 
for programme implementing agencies, supported by 
internal units for financial management should replace 
the centralisation of financial powers in the Finance 
Ministry, 

Some of the existing restrictions on powers of re- 
appropriation delegated to ministries unnecessarily 
limit the scope of operation of other financial powers 
and should be removed. 

The Finance Ministry should retain only specified 
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tlvcs, policy in regard (o policies (particularly in the 
context of internal and external price levels) and so on. 

Science and Tcciinology ; Functions sucii as those 
listed previously for promotion of science and techno- 
logy need to be performed from a nodal point. 

Atomic Fnergy and Science and Technology must 
be kept apart at least for the present. 

There IS a need for a Ministry of Science and 
I’cchnology and vesting it with prestige and authority 
adcciuatc for purposeful implementation of the scientific 
policy resolution. 

The proposed Ministry of Sicncc and Technology 
should perform certain broad functions as listed pre- 
viously. 

Responsibility for advancement of higher mathe- 
matics should be transferred from the Department of 
Atomic Energy to the proposed Ministry of .“science and 
Technology. 

The stiffing pattern of the proposed Ministry of 
Science and Technology should be unconventional somc- 
wliat on tlic lines of the Depar ment of Atomic Energy. 

There should be a Cabinet Committee on Science 
and Technology for overseeing implementation of the 
.scientific police resolution and co-ordinating the total 
effort of Government in research and development. 
The present Scientific Advisory Committee to the 
Cabinet would then cease to function. 

Regional Planning : Tlicrc is an urgent need for 
setting up an effective nodcl agency for regional 
planning. 

nvcnliialiy regional plans should cover the entire 
country and take into accaunl techno-economic factors, 
social and geo-political fact.ars and financial factors. 

Problems of regional planning needing immediate 
attention woul 1 be those as listed previously. 

The Central Agency for Regional Planning should 
have within its fold responsibility for town and 
country planning, urb.an development, bousing, l.-inds, 
and Local Self Government, at present dispersed os'cr 
difTcrenl ministries. 

The proposed Central Agency should be .set up in 
the form of a Department of Regional Planning. Its 
main functions sboiikl be as listed previously. 

When regional planning gains importance it can 
justify a full-ncdgcd ministry. For the present, how- 
ever, the pfopo'cd Department of Regional Planning 
should be grouped with Department of Health and 
Family Planning to form a sing’c ministry. 

The internal oignnisalion of the proposed Depart- 
ment of Regional Planning should be .such as to ensure 
that expert pc-sonnel arc drawn into the regional 
Planning process from all the important disciplines 
invoHcd. Details can he worked out by its adminis- 
trative head when nominated. 

U 


The Central Agency should not take it upon itself 
to do the entire planning work from a New Delhi-based 
office but should be concerned with promoting the 
setting up of adequate planning units within the States 
where the major woik is to be done. 

Construction and Common Services : The three 
Common Service items lodged in the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Urban Development, namely, 
Public Works, Printing and Stationery and Government 
Estates, should be remain together supply and dfsposals 
now with the Department of Supply and Technical 
Development .should also be grouped with them. 

The new name for the mini^try dealing with Com- 
mon Services should be the Ministry of Works and 
Supply. 

Other functions at pre ent performed by the Ministry 
of Works, Mousing and Urban Development should 
go over to appropriate financial ministries, thus Urban 
development and housing to the proposed Department 
of Regional, government hotels to the Department of 
Civil Aviation and Tou’ism, and rehabilitation markets 
to the Delhi Administration. 

Ministry of Defence should have only two depart- 
ments : Department of Defence and Department of 
Defence Production. Work of defence supplies now 
attended to in the Department of Defence Supplies 
should b; transferred to the reorganised Ministry of 
Works and Supply, Development of civil capacity for 
defence purpose should be the responsibility of the 
Department of Defence Pro.Iuction. 

While there is no need for a Ministry of Construction 
a Directorate of Construction should be created in the 
Ministry of Works and Supply to handle the tasks 
enumerated previously. 

Statistics : The Central Statistical Organisation 
should be strengthened so that it may function cfi'cc- 
tivcly as a nodal agency, promoting the work of statistics 
in all branches of Government, Co-ordinating and 
attending to all ovciall tasks, like management of 
statistical cadres, stnt'stical man-power planning, the 
setting of standards and so on. 

The Department of Statistics should be located in the 
Mini-stry of Finance as a separate entity although it need 
not for that reason be headed by a secretary. 

The Central Statistical Organisation should be so 
placed organisationally so as to deal directly with the 
administrative head of the Department and the Finance 
Minister. 

Administrative Reforms : The functions of the 
Central Agency for administrative reforms .should be as 
listed previously. 

The Department of Administrative Reforms should 
be allocated to the Prime Minister’s charge and should 
operate under the overall control of the Cabinet 
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Secretary. 

Committee on administration and its supporting 
Committee of Secretaries will deal with problems of 
personnel administration and administrative reforms, 
thereby maintaining the essential link between the two. 

Staff Inspection Unit should continue to be 'odged in 
the Department of Expenditure. 

Man^igement a part of the management and develop- 
ment administration divis’on of the Planning Commis- 
sion should be transferred to Bureau of Public Enter- 
prises under the nodal Department of Industrial 
Development, and the other part, namely, development 
administration should merge in the Department of 
Administrative Reforms. 

Department of Administrative Reforms should be 
organised on lines that will enable it to discharge 
effectively the expanded functions proposed for it. 

Grouping Of Subjects 
General 

All business requiring to be distributed under the 
portfolio system inherent in Article 77 of the Constitu- 
tion should be distributed amongst Ministers and it 
should become part of some ministry or the other, 
exceptions being Parliarrentary Affairs, Atomic Energy 
and Administrative Reforms. 

Within individual ministries, the business relating 
to the portfolio of a parlicu’ar minister should normally 
be handled in administrative units styled “departments”. 
If there is a single department in a ministry, that shnutd 
be known as a ministry rather than a department. 

As far as possible, the fund on of co ordination in 
a multi-department ministry should be allotted to one 
of the constituent departments, thus making it a special 
charge for the secretary heading it. 

Two main criteria for determining grouping of 
subjects are rationally and manageability, tempered by 
considerations of stability. 

Home Affairs 

There is no need to disturb the existing arrangement 
in which certain items of work relating to judicial 
administration are handled in the Home Ministry and 
some others in Law. 

The Ministry of Horae Affabs should function as a 
kind of nodal agency in regard (o the work of union 
terri’ories focussing attention on fundamental matters. 
Primary answerability to Parlicment in regard to all 
work concerning union territories should also vest here 
rather tl.an remain dispersed as at present. This w'ork 
should be handled through a separate department at 
Union Territories. 

There should be a Parliamentary Committee on 


Union Territories on the lines of the Committee on 
Public Undertakings to keep an effective eye on the 
administration of these territories 

Man-power administration should be transferred 
to the Ministry of Labour and Employment. 

Prohibition should be transferred to the age-.cy which 
handles Social Welfare. 

Problems of Nagaland should bo handled in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs instead of in the Ministry of 
External Affairs. 

With the formation cf the Departments of Personnel 
and Union Territories, it would be appropriate for the 
remaining work in the Ministry of Home Affairs to be 
handled in a Department of Home. 

The Services of the Secretary to the Department of 
Union Territories may be utilised for smooth handling 
of such other works as may be allotted to him in the 
otherwise heavy’ charge of the Department o' Home. 

The M’nistry of Home Affairs should have three 
departments ; a Department of Home, a Department of 
Union Territories and a Department of Personnel. 
The Home Secretary should play a co-ordinating ro'e 
as between the first-two of these. Tlie position of the 
Personnel Secretary should be independent of the 
Home Sec'etary but linked in a way to the Cabinet 
Secretary'. 

Industries 

There should be only two ministries o.itside the 
Nodal Ministries of Industry and Commerce, one to 
look after steel and associated '^cctois of industry and 
the other to be responsib'e for oil and sectors of 
industry that go naturally and conveniently with that. 

All the remaining industries should stay in the 
Ministry of Industry except those which could be 
transferred to the Ministry of Commerce because of 
their export orientation 

Tlie ministry to look after the steel complex and 
alied industries should be style as the Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Metals Comprising two departments, 
one for Iron and Steel and the other for Mines and 
Metals. 

Steel stnicturals should be transferred from the 
Department of Iron and Steel to the Department of 
Engineering Industries in the proposed Ministry of 
Industry. 

The ministry to look after tlie oil complex and 
associated industiies should continue to be designated 
as Ministiycf Petroleum and Chemicals. Some of the 
Chemical Industries, now located in the Ministry of 
Industry, should be transferred here. 

The Ministry of Petroleum and Cbcmicals should 
continue to have two departments one for peti oleum and 
the other for Chemicals. 
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There should be two departments in the Ministry of 
Industry, namely, a Nodal Department of Industrial 
Development and a Department of Engineering Indust- 
ries, the latter to look after the entire range of engineer- 
ing and other residual industries as are not eligible for 
transfer to either the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chem cals or the Ministry of Commerce. 

T1 ere should be two departments in the Ministry of 
Commerce, a Department of Trade and Consumer 
Protection and a Department of Export Industries, the 
latter to look after all the industries at present located 
in the Commerce Ministry and in addition take over a 
few export-oriented industries at present in the Ministry 
of Industry. 

Food, Agriculture, Community Development, Co-opera- 
tion, Irrigation And Power 

The present grouping which places Food and 
Agriculture under the same Minister should continue. 

All functions of the Department of Community 
Deve'opment except those in the field of Agriculture, 
should be transferred to the functional ministries 
concerned, e.g., Social Education to the Ministry of 
Education. 

Panchayati Raj should be tranferred to the proposed 
Department of Regional Planning. 

Applied Nutr'tion work which is now dispersed 
separately should be unified and grouped with 
Agriculture. 

The remanent Community Development Organisa- 
tion, after the functions have been dispersed as above 
shou’d form a divis'on in a Department of Agricultural 
Supplies and Services proposed previously. 

The existing Department of Co-operation should 
similarly shed many of its functions to Sectoral Minis- 
tries and State Governments. 

In particu'ar, consumer co-operatives should go 
over to the Ministry of Commerce and other Co-opera- 
tives to related ministries. 

The agency for co-operation should look after this 
subject as a promo'ional activity organised as a Division 
in the proposed Department of Agricultural Supplies 
and Services and in particular should deal with Co- 
operatives in t' e agricultural field. 

The subject of Irrigation should remain dispersed 
as at present, major and medium in the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Rower and minor irrigation in the 
proposed Department of Agricultural Supplies and 
Services. The definition of minor irrigation should be 
reviewed to ensure that the latter department is not 
burdened with projects having a substantial engineering 
content. 

Witiiin the Ministry of Irrigation and Power, there 
should be a water management wing manned by 


agricultural scientists, irrigation engineers and adminis- 
trators working in close co-operation with the proposed 
Department of Agricultural Supplies and Services. 

The Cabinet Committee on Food and Agriculture 
should be head d by the Minister inebarge. This 
committee as also its Supporting Secretaries’ Committee 
should have representatives of the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power, the head of the Water Management 
Wmg of that Ministry also being a member of the 
Secretaries’ Committee. 

The different divisions in the proposed Department 
of Agricultural Production and Processing should be 
allotted the total responsibility for all processes 
relating to individual major crops assigned for such 
divisions. 

The present Department of Agriculture should be 
organised into two departments, one the Department 
of Agricultural Supplies and Services and other the 
Department of Agricultural Production and Processing. 

The Department of Agricultural Supplies and 
Services should be concerned with agricultural inputs 
like finance, peisonnel, research, fertilizers, seeds, 
pesticides, training, extension work and marketing. 

The Department of Agricultural Production and 
Processing should have a series of divisions looking 
after foodgrains, sugarcane, groundnuts, and other 
Commercial Crops, forests, fruits and vegetables 
fisheries, poultry and milk, each of the division being in- 
charge of the whole range of processes, stretching from 
research to primary processing. 

Divisions for dealing with lemanent work of Commu- 
nity Development and Co-operation and Agricultural 
Credit should be filed in the Department of Agricultural 
Supplies and Services. 

In the matter of Agricultural Credit the Department 
of Agricultural Supplies and Services should play a role 
in relation to the Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Reserve Bank. Similar to the one envisaged for the 
nodal Department of Industrial Development in relation 
to Industrial Finance, 

Each department in agricultural group should be 
headed by a Secretary. One of them should be assigned 
the co-ordinating role for both the departments and 
have under him divisions for Agricultural Planning and 
Co-ordination, Agricultural Statistics and Evaluation 
and internal administration of the two departments. 

The existing Agricultural Production Board should 
be replaced by a Cabinet Committee on Food and 
Agriculture under the Chairmanship of the Minister for 
Food and Agriculture supported by a Secretaries’ 
Committee. 

Power should continue to be linked with Irrigation 
for many years to come. 
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Social Serriccs 

Cultural Afiairs should conlipuc to be dealt with in 
the Ministry or Education preferably through special 
orrangcmcnls, such as a Counc I for Cultural Affairs. 

Suia'ey of India, Botanical Survey of India, and 
Zoological Servey of India, should go over to the 
proposed Ministry of Science and Technology. 

A Departnient of Youth Serv'ces shou'd be setup to 
handle youth welfare, sports and other forms of Commu- 
nity Recreation. 

National Cadet Corps should be looVed after from 
the proposed Departmert of Youth Scrs'ices instead of 
from the Ministry of Defence. 

The Department of Youth Services should be located 
in the Ministry of Education, the other department of 
which should be Department of Education. 

Rehabilitat'on and Social Welfare should be 
combined into a single department and grouped with 
Labour and Employment to constitute a Ministry of 
l.abour, Employment and Social Welfare. 

Responsibility for Charitable and Religious Endow- 
ments and rclig'ous institutions should be transferred 
from the Ministry of Law to the Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Labour Appellate Tribunals should be transferred 
from the Ministry of Labour and Employment to the 
Ministry of Law. 

Child Welfare should be transferred from the 
Department of Social Welfare to the proposed 
Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Regional 
Planning. 

Transport And Communienfions 

Railways should continue as a separate ministry. 

Communications should be grouped with Transport, 
Shipping and Aviation to form a Ministry of Transport 
and Communications. The reorganised ministry should 
consist of three departments, namely : a Department of 
Communications, a Department of Transport and 
Shipping and a Department of Aviation and Tourism. 

The hotel industry should be placed squarely under 
the charge of Tourism. Tliis should include responsibi- 
lity for Government hotels and would tiicrcforc insolve 
transfer of related work from the Ministry of \\'orks, 
Housing and Urban Development to the Development 
of Aviation and Tourism. 

Parliamentary Affairs 

The subject of Parliamentary Affairs should be 
alloited to the Prime Minister’s portfolio and he should 
Icok after this work as Prime Minister and Leader of 
the House, 

In exceptional situations xxhen it is not possible for 
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the Prime Minister to be the Leader of the House, the 
role of the leader should devolves on a senior Cabinet 
Minister. In that event, the Cabinet Minister 
as a Leader of the House should look after the bulk 
of the Parliamentary Affairs work under the overall 
guidance of the Prime Minister, the subject continuing 
to rem.ain in the Prime Minister’s portfolio. 

There should be an administrative arrangement under 
which the Cabinet Secretary acts as a kind of Principal 
Secretary for the Department of Parliamentary Affairs, 
without being called so. The department should remain 
a separate one, but still have a link through its Sccrct.ary 
operating under the overall discipline of the Cabinet 
Secretary. 

Overall Position 

Overall position regarding grouping of subjects and 
departments should be as indicated previously. 

In the proposed scheme of things, there would be 
21 minister’s portfolio as independent charges divided 
into 41 departments (as against the present 23 and 42, 
respectively), as shown previously. 

Government of India (Allocation of Business) Rules 
required to be rationalised from the point of view of 
presentation and also of mentioning the core responsibi- 
lities of the different ministries and departments in a 
meaningful manner. 

Machinery And Procedures At Supra-Minisfry Level 

Grouping of subjects into departments and of 
departments into ministries should not be disturbed too 
often and changes, if any, should be effected only after 
a thorough study of administrative implications. 

Posts of Parliamentary Secretary and Deputy 
Minister should be utilised as a training ground for 
} oung and promising of specified age-groups. 

AH the four types of political pasti. have a purpose 
and may continue. Within a ministry there should 
ordinarily no more than two political levels, not count- 
ing the Parliamentary Sccrctarv’. Wherever possible, 
the charge of the second political executive should bo 
clearly defined. 

There should normally be no portfolio in the Prime 
Minister’s charge, even if there is one, it should not be 
of a kind that detracts him from his primary responsi- 
bilities. 

The Prime Minister should be provided institutional 
support for effective performance of leadership tasks. 
The Departments of Administrative Reforms .and 
Parliamentary Affairs should be in bis direct charge. 

Individual ministers should be required under the 
rules of business to keep the Prime Minister informed 
of all major decisions in the realm of policy formulation 
and implementation. 
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The Prime Minister should meet Secretaries and 
heads of departments individually by rotation at least 
once in two months to know what is happening in 
individual departments and ministries. 

The Information Adviser to the Prime Minister 
should continue to be on his personal staff and not in 
the Cabinet Secretariat. 

A convention may be established limiting the size of 
the Cabinet to around. Unless otherwise directed by the 
Cabinet, the Prime Minister or the Chairman of the 
appropriate Standing Committee, no case should be 
brought before the Cabinet unless it has been first 
considered by the Committee. The Second Schedule to 
the Government of India (Transaction of Business) 
Rules may be revised as done previously. 

The Prime Minister should be empowered under the 
rules of business to have a particular issue intended for 
the Cabinet examined or investigated by a Standing 
Cabinet Committee or an Ad-hoc Committee of 
Ministers or to have it settled in any other appropriate 
manner. 

More use may be made of the provision in the rules 
of business whereby matters can be brought before the 
Cabinet at the Prime Minister’s instance. The Cabinet 
should sometimes discuss matters informally without 
agenda or on the basis of brief notes prepared in the 
Cabinet Secretariat. 

The Standing Committees of the Cabinet should be 
so formed that between them they span all important 
aspects of governmental functioning. 

Ordinarily, the Prime Minister should not head a 
Cabinet Committee, although this need not be an 
inflexible rule. 

The eomposition of each Cabinet Committee 
should be such that all ministers in charge of subjects 
covered are included subject to the number not 
exceeding say 8 for average situations. 

All members of the Council of Ministers should be 
involved in some Cabinet Committee or the other to 
provide for all a feeling of participation. 

Each Cabinet Committee should have at least one 
Minister from sectors other than the subjects assigned 
to the Committee. 

Rules of bussiness should provide that in relation 
to the business transacted by a Standing Committee of 
the Cabinet, its Chairman should function in a manner 
somewhat analogous to the Prime Minister vis-a-vis the 
Cabinet. 

The Cabinet Committees should meet at regular 
intervals, whether there is agenda or not. To ensure 
attendance, there should be fixed days for the meetings 
of each Committee. 


The existing 13 Standing Committees may be recons- 
tituted into 11 with composition and functions indicated 
previously. The proposed committees will cover 
certain new fields like administration, internal affairs, 
Centre-State relatioships, science and technology, social 
service and public relations. 

The rules of business may be modified to make it 
clear that cases concerning administrative reforms, a 
subject proposed to be allotted to the Prime Minister, 
may be brought up before the Cabinet Committee on 
administration wthout their being cleared by the Prime 
Minister first as the minister incharge, the Home Minis- 
ter’s clearance being considered sufficient for this pur- 
pose. 

Ad-hoc Committees of Ministers should merely in- 
vestigate (and not decide) particular issues and report 
back to the Cabinet or Cabinet Committees as the case 
may be. 

For every Cabinet Committee, there should be sup- 
porting Committee of Secretaries to consider in advance 
all matters to be taken up in the Cabinet Committees’ 
meetings. As far as possible, these Committees should 
reflect the composition of the corresponding Cabinet 
Committees and be presided over by the Cabinet Secre- 
tary. These Committees should also be recognised in 
the rules of business. The Secretaries’ Committee on 
‘Administration’ should, as a special case, have both 
Home and Personnel Secretaries on it. 

The Military Wing of the Department of Cabinet 
Affairs should be transferred to the Defence and the rest 
of the department mmed as Cabinet Secretariat. 

The Cabinet Secretariat should be so recognised as 
to have cells specialising in broad areas of governmental 
functioning. The composition and functions of these ' 
cells should be on the lines indicated in the report. 

The position of the Cabinet Secretary should be re- 
cognised in the Government of India (Transaction of 
Business) Ru'es. This functionary should perform 
certain functions and be given salary which brings out 
his pre-eminent position vis-a-vis other Secreiaries. 

The Cabinet Secretariat should not be regarded as a 
department of the Government of India for the purpose 
of allocation of Government business; instead its role 
should be defined in the Government of India (Transac- 
tion of Business) Rules. 

/ 

ANNEXURE— IV 
[Para 3.8,1.] 

(Comparative Statement showing existing and 
proposed grouping of subjects and departments 
Please see the Original Report) 
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ANNEXURE V 
[Para 3.8.2 J 

List of Proposed Portfolios and Departraenfs 


Portfolios 


1. P.M 


2. Home 
Affairs 


3. Defence 


4. External 
Affairs 

5. Planning 

6. Finance 


Departments 


A. Department of Atomic Engery 

B. Department of Parliamentary 
Affairs 

C. Department of Administrative 
Reforms 

A. Department of Home 

B. Department of Union Territo- 
ries 

C. Department of Personnel 

A. Department of Defence 

B. Department of Defence Pro- 

duction 


6. Finance A. Department of Economic 

Affairs 

B. Department of Revenue and 
Expenditure 

C. Department of Statistics 

7. Commerce A. Department of Trade Consumer 

Protection 

B. Department of Export Indus- 
tries 

8. Industry A. Department of Industrial Devc- 

' lopment 

B. Department o Engineering 
Industries 

9. Steel, A. Department of Iron and Steel 
Mines and B. Department of Mines and 

Metals Metals 

10. Petroleum A. Department of Petroleum 
and chemi- B. Department of Chemicals 


8. Industry 


9. Steel, 
Mines and 
Metals 


cals 

11. Food and A. Department of Agricultural 

Agricul- Supplies and Services 

ture B. Department of Agricultural 

Production and Processing 
C. Department of Food 

12. Irrigation 

and Power — 

13. Railways — 

14. Transport A. Department of Transport and 

and Com- Shipping 

munica- B. Department of Aviation and 

tions Tourism 


and Com- 
munica- 
tions 


15. Education A. Department of Education 

B. Department of Youth Services 

16. Science and 

Technology — 

17. Health, A. Department of Health 
Family B. Department of Family Plann- 
Planning ing 


and Regio- C. Department of Regional 
nal Plan- Planning 35 


ning 

IS. Labour, 
Employ- 
ment and 
Social 
Welfare 

19. Information 
and Broad- 
Casting 

20. Works and 
Supply 

21. Law 


A. Department of Labour Em- 
ployment 

B. Department of Social Welfare 


A. Department of Legal Affairs 

B. Legislative Department 

ANNEXURE VI 


C. Department of Communications 29 


[Para 4.11] 

Proposed List of Coses to be braagbt before tbe Cabinet 

— Cases involving legislation including the issue of 
ordinances. 

— ^Addresses and messages of the President to Houses 
of Parliament. 

— Cases in\olving negotiations with foreign and 
Commonwealth Countries on treaties, agree- 
ments other important matters. 

— Cases relating to Proclamation of Emergency 
under Articles 352 — 360 of the Constitution and 
other matters related thereto. 

— Cases relating to commencement or cessation of 
a state of war and related matters. 

— Proposals to appoint Public Commissions or 
Committees of inquiry and consideration of 
the reports of such Commissions or Committees 

— Proposal, relating to : (a) Creation of new Cor- 
porations or Companies wholly ow-ned by Cen- 
tral Government or by a Public Sector Under- 
taking; (b) Participation by the Central Govern- 
ment or a Public Sector Undertaking; in provid- 
ing share capital to a new or any existing 
corporation or company ; and (c) Winding up, 
amalgamation, or such other major schemes of 
structural reorganisation of Public Sector 
Undertaking. 

— Cases in which a difference of opinion arises 
between tw’o or more ministers and a Cabinet 
decision is desired. 

— Cases in which a Committee of Cabinet or its 
Chairman desires a decision or direction of 
Cabinet in a matter of importance on a subject 
assigned in its charge. 

—Cases involving financial implications on which 
the Finance Minister desires a decision of the 
Cabinet. 

— Proposals to vary or reverse a decision previ- 
tjsly taken by the Cabinet. 

— ^Any other cases which the President or the 
Prime Minister may, by general or special order, 
require to be brought before the Cabinet. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Study Team on the Machinery for Planning was 
constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commission 
on May 16, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Study Team was asked to examine "the plan- 
ning, organisation and procedures at the Centre and in 
the States, and relationship of the Planning Commission 
at the Centre and the Planning Agencies in the States 
and with other agencies”. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Internal Organisations and Procedures 
of Work in the Planning Commission; Advisory Bodies 
of the Planning Commission; Personnel for the Planning 
Commission; Planning Units in Ministries and Other 
Sectoral Organisations; Nature and Scope of State Plan- 
ning; Review of Planning in States: Planning Machinery 
at the Slate Level; Planning at the District Level; Centre- 
State Relations; Summary of Conclusions and Re- 
commerdalions; Acknouledgemenls; Appendices I to 
IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The first task of a Planning agency is to point out the 
alternative possibilities open to the economic system — 
in terms of higher or lower targets, with more or less 
efforts and in longer or shorter time periods. 

The alternative should be based on different assump- 
tions and worked out in sufficient depth with their 
implications. 

Continuity In Planning 

Plan formulation must become a much more conti- 
nuous process. 

As a part of the reorg.misation of the planning pro- 
cess, a 15-Year Plan should be prepared along with 


cxery Five Year Plan. It is essential that an interim 
Five Year Rolling Plan should be prepared at least by 
the time half of the Five Year Plan Period is over so 
that a Plan for the next Five Years is ready by that time. 

Policy Implications Of Planning 

It should be the planners’ task to work out in detail 
the major policy implications of the proposed course of 
development. 

The Planning agency must take the Government and 
the public aware of the dangers in trying to adopt a 
particu’ar course of development without adopting the 
concomitant policy measures. 

Perspective Planning 

PJanning Commission has to accept responsibility for 
initiating long-term developmental planning by the 
States and by the sectoral agencies and this responsibi- 
lity would cover the training of personnel for this pur- 
pose. 

In drawing up the perspective plans also, it is neces- 
sary to pose clear alternatives and once the optimal 
var ant is chosen, the perspective plan should be worked 
out on that basis. 

Five Year Pians 

Two improvements essential for streamlining the 
planning process are ; (i) the improvement of agencies 
preparing well-worked out plans and programmes in 
different sectors and functions; tii) ensuring that the 
corccined officials of the Planning Commission are in 
close touch with such agencies. 

The planning Commission must provide a basic 
framework within which the Working Groups are to 
operate. 

No improvement in the planning process is possible 
if the Planning Commission and the Government cannot 
come to conclusion about basic issues like the tempo of 
development or the choice of new schemes. 

Because of the inevitable uncertainty, it may be useful 
to have two variants of the Plan, one based on the 
assumption of normal conditions and the other on the 
assumption of possible difficulties. The latter variant 
W’ould provide the basis for a ‘core plan’. 

The number of Working Groups should be such that 
with appropriate machinery, it should be possible to 
ensure their coordinated functioning. 
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The Working Groups must consist of the best avail- 
able talents irrespective of whether the persons are 
officials or not. The Working Groups must be made 
effectively the instruments of the Planning Commission 
in the plan formulation process. 

Effective communication between the planners at the 
Centre and those in the States in the plan formulation 
stage is very important. The Programme Advisers and 
the NDC, with the improvements suggested by them, 
and the creation of effective Sta'e Planning Agencies 
should enable this to be done in a better way. 

Effective communicition between the planners and 
the ministries on the one hand and industry on the other 
is also essential for better planning. 

Annual Plans 

The Annual Plans, as they are prepared uptil now, 
are useful but not adequate. The time provided at is 
also too short. 

The progress and appraisal reports prepared by the 
Evaluation Wing together with an economic forecast for 
the coming year that the Commission may prepare in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Finance should pro- 
vide the basis for the Annual Plans. It is important to 
Jay down not only financial provisions but the physical 
tasks to be fulfilled in the comming year. 

Functions Of The Groups In The Plan Formulation Wing 

In plan formulation, the Planning Commission should 
only be responsible for formulating the objectives, lay- 
ing down priorities, indicating broad sectoral outlays, 
fixing basic targets, and laying down criteria for selec- 
tion of projects and schemes. The Commission needs 
to go into the details of only a few specially selected 
projects and, even in these selected projects, its interest 
should be mainly confined to certain overall aspects. 
Individual references on schemes should ce^se to come 
to the Comm-ssion except when they pertain to major 
deviations from the Plan. 

Greater freedom of action than in the past would be 
permitted to tl e States in the matter of State subjects 
except in matters involving national priorities. While in 
crucial areas. Central direction may have to be greater, 
in the welfare or the social services sector, maximum 
initiative must be given to the States. The Central res- 
ponsibility in this area should be restricted to ensuring 
uniformity in certain spheres and the fulfilment of mini- 
mum national standards in others. 

Broadly speaking the functions of the Groups in the 
Plan Formulation Wing would be as follows : 

(i) Assessment of needs; 

(ii) An estimate of the possible and spelling out of 
the assumptions for making the possible achievable; 

(iii) Concretisation of the objectives finally selected; 


Civ) Providing lead and guidance to the Stales, 
Ministries and other sectoral agencies; 

(v) Assessing the implementation of relevant poli- 
cies and suggesting revision of these policies in the light 
of such assessments, 

(vi) Suggesting adjustments in priorities and out- 
lays, and modification of programmes in the light of the 
Progress and Appraisal Report etc. 

Perspective Planning Group 

Perspective Planning Group should be responsible 
for working out long-term projections of economic 
development, the implications of the assumed rates and 
alternative models of growth and providing a picture of 
inter-related commodity balances for ensuring balanced 
growth. It should study the inter-relationship of the 
various sectors and check the consistency of various 
targets set within a five-year period, examine their im- 
pact on the long-term perspectives and suggest modifi- 
cations in the five-year programme so that the long- 
term perspectives are not distorted. 

In the field of natural resources. Planning Commis- 
sion’s task should be three-fold ; 

(i) To indicate the studies that are needed; 

(ii) To ensure that these are organised through the 
existing agencies, if necessary by strengthening them, or 
suggesting the creation of new agencies; and 

(iii) To be in continuous touch with these agencies 
to ensure that the studies are carried out according to 
the prescribed time schedules. 

The Group would also study the patterns of utilisa- 
tion and explore the possibilities regarding the alterna- 
tive uses of scarce resources, identify major areas where 
research would be crucial and pose problems to the 
research institutions. For this purpose, the Group will 
have to keep itself informed about major technological 
changes 

In the field of manpower, the Group should sludy 
methodological problems relating to manpower plan- 
ning. In the field of long-term planning, its efforts 
should be directed towards bringing about both a quan- 
titative and a qualitative balance. 

Economic Group 

We envisage the following areas of study for the 
Economic Group in the field of Economic Growth and 
Policy : 

(i) Major policy implications of alternative rates of 
growth; 

(ii) The policy implications of the Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy as embodied in the Constitution; 

(iii) The long-term and five-year policies relating to 
incomes, wages and prices; 

(iv) Problems of credit policy, savings and invesf- 
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ment; and 

(v) Study of current economic policies of the 
Government from the point of view of their impact on 
Plan objectives. 

The work now performed by Inter-Industries 
Study Group under the Economic Division is more 
appropriately the function of Perspective Planning 
Group. 

Estimation of internal financial resources from time 
to time should continue to be a function of this Group. 
Also, the Group should study the problems of over-all 
resources mobilization, including changes in fiscal 
policy necessary for that purpose, and price and 
related policies of public enterprises, in the context of 
development. 

It is necessary to provide technical guidance to the 
States in the matter of resource mobilization. At present 
there is no agency at the Centre which studies on a 
continuous basis problems of State finances and 
measures for mobilization of resources. We recommend 
that a unit for the purpose may be set up in the Econo- 
mic Group. 

Problems relating to employment and employment 
policy should be dealt with by the Economic Group. 

In relation to the problems of external resources, 
the conduct of basic studies as well as other work such 
as negotiations foreign resources will be the responsibi- 
lity of the concerned Ministries. The Commission’s 
function would be to draw up a five-year picture of 
requirements, and bring out the policy implications 
arising out of the gap in the balance of payments or the 
overall resources gap. 

Wesugguest that appropriat attention should be given 
to the study of the food problem; this work should be 
assigned to the Economic Group. 

Plan Coordination Group 

The principal functions of this Group should be 
to : 

(i) Put together various strands of development plans 
worked out by the various Groups; and 

(iij Bring them to a focus, initially for appropriate 
consideration in the Commission itself and later for 
obtaining the decisions of the concerned governmental 
agencies. 

This Group will operate as the main functional 
secretariat of the Planning Commission. The responsi- 
bility for editing and bringing out the Plan documents 
would also rest with it. 

An important unit of this Group would deal with 
State Plans as a whole. Its duties in this field would be 
in the sphere of Central assistance, providing guide- 
lines to the States and classification of Schemes. Studies 
relating to regional development should be one of its 


important functions. 

It would be advantageous if at one place in the 
Commission a systematically-arranged record of all 
the important papers prepared is readily available. 

Agricultural And Rural Development Group 

The Unit need only be concerned with the principal 
elements of agricultural development and not with all 
the subjects connected with agriculture. 

Detailed agricultural planning or fixing definite 
agricultural targets is unrealistic in the Indian context. 
The aim should be to draw up a coordinated plan of 
inputs and suggest a suitable price policy. 

In the field of irrigation the Unit would study the 
ultimate potential, the best ways of developing this' 
potential and of utilising the potential created. It 
should apply certain criteria— economic costs and 
benefits, and adequacy of project preparation — before 
it permits a major project to be included in the 
Plan. 

In the field of Land Reforms, the principal responsi- 
bility of the Group would be to study the progress of 
the implementation of land reforms on a continuous 
basis and bring to the notice of the concerned authori- 
ties lags in implementation or misdirection in legisla- 
tion. 

In view of the importance of planning rural develop- 
ment in an integrated way, we suggest that rural 
development be the responsibility of this Group. 

Industry, Transport And Power Group 

The basic function of this Group would have to be 
one of examining the factors afilecting balanced growth 
of inter-related industries, studying the factors wh.ch 
tend to disturb this balance and recommending 
corrective policies. It will have to study the implica- 
tions of industrial policy in different aspects. Though 
most studies would be conducted by other agencies, the 
Group should have at its disposal the results of all such 
studies for its use. 

As development of Power is more directly relaled to 
industrial and transports, development, we have 
suggested its allotment to this Group. Planning for 
power generation may increasingly have to be made on 
a national rather than on a State or regional basis. 

In the field of transport, the Group’s main function 
would be to coordinate the transport plans put forward 
by different executive agencies. 

Social Services Group 

The role of the Union Government and the Planning 
Commission in this area will be confined to evolving a 
national framework of policy, working out the main 
priorities and targets, ensuring the adherence of States 
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lo certain minimum national standards and providing 
assistance in such a way so as to enable and induce the 
States to follow these broad guidelines. 

Tlie main task of the Group regarding the develop- 
ment of social services would be to ensure that their 
development takes balance and in keeping with the 
accepted social objectives. The success of programmes 
like technical education and family planning, might be 
of such a crucial importance to the Plan as a whole 
that the Planning Commission may have to take special 
interest in them. The Commission’s role in these 
subjects would however be limited and, therefore, the 
units in the Group would be small. 

The Role Of Groups In The Over-All Planning Process 
The function of the Planning Commission is to 
integrate sectoral and regional claims into a composite, 
balanced whole. The Groups in the Plan Formulation 
Wing must, therefore, have adequate insight into 
he inter-relations among different development 
sectors. 

The general principle should be that, whatever work, 
the Commission can get done by other agencies, it 
should not attempt to do itself. Duplication can thus 
be considerably reduced. 

Procedures Of Work 

The Commission, as an expert professional body, 
must spread its work evenly over time and plan it 
methodically and in detail. 

The Group Advisers should draw up a comprehen- 
sive annual programme of work which should be further 
broken up into monthly work assignments to officers. 
The programme should also cover studies of major 
policy issues irrespective of whether the Government 
chooses to consult the Commission on a particular 
matter or not. 

We recommend that the work of the Commission 
should be ofllccr-oricntcd and the offeers be given 
necessary assistance. This change should eliminate 
from the technical Groups a large part of the secretariat 
staff. 

Matters which have vital inter-sectoral repercussions 
should be properly discussed at the official level before 
they arc discussed by tlie Commission. The work of 
the different Groups should be so organised that they 
work to a common purpose. This presupposes that, 
both within the Groups as well as among the Groups, 
there is a free .and full exchange of informations and 
\icws so that the repercussions of a part'cular proposal 
arc sorted cut .at tlic earliest stage in the preparation of 
study p.apcrs. 

While the Members, in the light of their special 
knowledge and expenenec wsuld organise, supervise 


and guide the w'ork of the Groups allotted lo them, 
they should extend full freedom lo tiic Technical 
Advisers to express thier views in the technical papers 
prepared by them. Consideration of such papers should 
then be undertaken by the Commission as a whole, h 
is not necessary that the papers should be approved 
regarding the conclusions by the members concerned 
before consideration by the Commission. 

The programme of the Commission’s meetings should 
be so organised that they are not crammed into a short 
period of time. With the new approach to the persons 
to be appointed as members, difUcullics regarding their 
availability in Delhi should not arise. 

Functions Of Plan Formulation Wing 

(i) Periodical Progress reporting; 

(ii) Evaluation studies; 

(iii) Special studies on particular aspects of imple- 
mentation; 

(iv) Periodical Plan Appraisals; and 

fv) Socio-Economic Research. 

Progress Reporting 

We expect that the Commission would regularly 
receive progress reports from the States, Central 
Ministries and other major implementing agencies. It 
is necessarj' to secure such information from large 
organised private sector industries. Quarterly and 
Annual Progress Reports should be brought out on the 
basis of such information. In the case of a limited 
number of important plan projects, both in the public 

and private sectors, monthly progress reports should be 
prepared. 

Evaluation Studies 

It is necessary that the P.E.O. should study a select- 
ed number of important projects, and programme' 
closely and continously. For this purpose, the Com- 
mission should continue to have its regional evaluation 
units. It may also be useful to involve the Universities 
and other research organisations in evaluation. 

The Eva'uation Wing should also conduct metho- 
dological studies and he'p the State Evaluation Units. 

As regards the broad approaches to evaluation as 
signified in the P.E.O. and the C.O.P.P-, we feci that 
both would be necessary. 

The concerned Programme Advisers as svcll as the 
Group Ofiiccrs shou'd be fully associated with the 
finalisation of the evaluation reports. 

Special Studies On Particular Aspects Of Iraplcmcnta- 
lion 

Our general approach is that in all cases where exist- 
ing otTicial agencies can take up this task, special studies 
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should be made tbcir responsibility. Some problems 
could be entrusted to research organisations also. Only 
in those cases where the problems cut across a number 
of sectors or affect more than one agency, or where 
the necessary competence or willingness does not exist, 
should the Commission set up its own ad-hoc enquiry 
unit. The units for such studies shojid be wound-up 
as soon as their need is over, or when a suitable agency 
can be found to undertake studies on a permanent 
basis. 

Plan Appraisals 

Annual plan appraisals should be brought out every 
year within a period of six months of the completion 
of the plan year. Such appraisals should provide 
objective, critical and analytical reviews of plan imple- 
mentation during the preceding year. \Vc hope that 
Five-Year Plan appraisals would also be brought out as 
a matter of course. 

Socio-Economic Research 

There is no reason for the Planning Commission to 
continue the support to general socio-economic research 
provided by it through the Research Programmes Com- 
mittee. This should be the function of the proposed 
Council of Social Science Research as recommended in 
its Interim Report by the Committee on Social Science 
Research. We would not, however, like to disrupt the 
present support that a number of social science research 
institutions are receiving for their research programmes 
through the Research Programmes Committee until 
such an alternative organisation is set up. 

The Planning Commission may still require certain 
specific studies to be connected in a certain way. The 
designs for these stud.es and their organisation as well 
as the time schedule for their completion will have to 
worked out by the Planning Commission in collabora- 
tion with the institutions which are to undertake such 
studies and the work may be given to them on a con- 
tract basis. Arrangements exist with five institutions 
which are involved in studies on planning and develop- 
ment under the Committee for Reseirch in Planning 
and Development. We suggest that this programme 
should be suitably exprndeJ so as to cover the institu- 
tions dealing with the social and administrative aspects 
of development and a few more institutions in other 
parts of the country so as to ensble them to build-up 
research talent and facilities tf a high order. 

Even after the constitution of a Council of Social 
Science Research, it would still be necessary for the 
Commission to have a small and compact Committee 
through which the Commission organises the studies 
which ha\c a direct and immediate bearing on the 
Commission’s work. 


Advisory Bodies 

General Approach ; We need not preclude the possibi- 
bility of the Commission requiring the services of small 
standing groups for advise on particular matters; but 
before constituting them, careful thought should be 
given to the purpose for which they are set up and the 
manner in which they should operate. 

Where the Central Ministries have created special 
advisory bodies for consultation in particular subjects 
which are also of interests to the Planning Commission, 
the Commission should try to utilise these bodies for 
its own purposes. If it is felt necessary to obtain the 
advice of some of these bodies on a continuous basis, 
small Sub-committees of these bodies may be attached 
to the Commission.- In areas where need for advice is 
not felt regularly, small ad-hoc groups could be tem- 
porarily constituted. Such among the eminent experts 
as can spare the necessary time can be associated with 
the Working Groups set up in connection with the for- 
mulation of the Five Year Plans. 

Only in cases where the type of advice and consulta- 
tion that the Commission needs cannot be had from 
existing bodies, should Ads’isory Committee consisting 
of ten to fifteen persons be set up directly under the 
auspices of the Commission. 

Committee On Natural Resources 

The Committee on Natural Resources may be recon- 
stituted with members mainly drawn from the speciali- 
sed organisations engaged in survey and assessment 
of natural resources and a few other eminent specialists. 
The composition and the manner of functioning of the 
various Technical Committees under the Committee on 
Natural Resources should also be reviewed. 

A Committee for energy planning is essential be- 
cause energy covers such heterogeneous elements as 
el-eclric power, coal and petroleum, which are dealt 
with by different official ageicies. Its composition, 
however, needs to be reviewed. 

Panel Of Scientist 

In the field ol scientific research the Planning Com- 
mission w'ould need the services of a small Committee 
of top scientists to advise on the development of 
scientific research and also on the impact of scientific 
development on future planning. It may also be useful 
to appoint small ad-hoc groups of scientists from time 
to time to study the application of science and techno- 
logy to particular problem areas. 

Panel Of Economists 

A properly chosen group of economists, being called 
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upon regularly to discuss problems of economic policy 
affecting the development plans, would be useful. The 
Panel of Economists may be reconstituted with a 
somewhat smaller membership. In order to provide 
for injection of fresh talent the Panel should be so con- 
stituted that automatically a certain percentage of 
members retire periodically. It should be called upon 
to meet at least once a year, and more frequently when 
some basic questions are being discussed. 

The Land Reforms Implementation Committee 

Tlie continuance of the land Reforms Implementa- 
tion Committee is likely to be useful. Its Chairman 
should be cither the Union Minister for Food and 
Agriculture or the Member in-charge of this subject in 
the Commission. 

Technical Advisory Committee On Irrigation, Flood 
Contract And Poner Projects 

Such machinery for project appraisal is useful for 
ensuring that only such schemes which would satisfy 
techno-economic criteria are admitted for inclusion in 
the Plan. This Committee should be reconstituted, with 
an Expert (and not the Minister) as its Chairman. 

Committee On Industrial Projects 

It may be useful to consider the establishment of a 
compact projects appraisal machiney for the industrial 
sector, somewhat on the lines of the Technical Advisory 
Committee for Irrigation and Power Projects, This 
Committee may co-opt Experts in particular fields, 
while examining projects in those fields. An expert 
agency for independent techno-economic scrutiny of 
projects of this kind may be developed, either in the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises, or in the Planning Com- 
mission; this will assist the Advisory Committee. 

Planning Committee On Transport 

There is need for a forum where coordinated think- 
ing on long-term transport policy can bo done. The 
preparation of a coordinated transport plan is essential 
for long-term and medium-term planning. A trans- 
port Planning Committee is necessary for this purpose. 

Evalaation Advisory Board 

Evaluation needs considerable strengthening. Tire 
Evaluation Board should be continued after suitable 
reconstitution. 

Research Programmes Committee 

We have suggested earlier in tliis Report that the 
Research Programmes Committee should be reconstitu- 
ted with a smaller membership (Chapter II, para 2.183). 
As in the case of the Panel af Economists, the R.P.C. 


also should be so constituted that a certain percentage 
of members retire periodically to make room for fresh 
talents. 

Committees Of The Parliament For The Planning 
Commission 

The practice of having the Draft Plan discussed by 
Special Committees of Parliament seems to have worked 
successfully in the past and we recommend that it should 
be nurtured and continued in the future. 

It would be appropriate if a special Parliamentary 
Committee on Planning on the Lines of the Committee 
on Public Undertakings is established by Parliament. 
It should have a comparatively stable membersh’p, 
one-third of the members retiring every year. Its func- 
tion should be to e.xaminc the annual and other 
appraisal reports as w'ell as evaluation reports as ate 
made available to Parliament from time to time and to 
make necessary recommendations. Once this Com- 
mittee is constituted, neither the Estimates Committee 
nor the Public Accounts Committee should examine the 
working of the Planning Commission, as this Com- 
mittee would also undertake the functions of these two 
Committees in respect of the Planning Commission. 

Framework For The Staffing System 

We envisage that not much primary research work, 
like that of designing studies and carrying them out in 
detail, will have to be undertaken in the Commission. 

The Commission needs specialists with concrete 
knowledge and experience about different aspects of 
development; but they should also have perception of 
the inter-relationship among different aspects of projects 
and different sectors and larger objectives of natural 
development. 

It is also necessary that higher level persons in the 
Commission should be in a position to identify the gaps 
in knowledge necessary for planning and be knowledge- 
able about the official and non-official agencies engaged 
in relevant studies. 

The organisational set-up proposed by us indicates 
three functional levels for transacting the business or the 
Commission : Advisers, with a salary and status equiva- 
lent at least to that of a Joint Secretary, in overall 
charge of a Group or an important unit in a Group; 
Specialists, incharge of major identifiable units; and 
Analysts, whose function will be to assist higher level 
specialists in carrying out the work in their respective 
subject areas. It will not be necessary for the Com- 
m'ssion to continue to have large numbers of Economic 
Investigators. 

The work assignments of persons working at the 
three functional levels not being uniform, a fixed grade 
value cannot be attached to each level. It is, thcrc- 
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fore necessary to provide nc\ibility regarding creation 
of technical posts in different categories and appoint- 
ment of persons thereto on the lines of what obtain in 
Atomic Energy Establishmen'. 

If the Planning Commission is to attract fi st-class 
talent in fields like industry, it may be necessary to pay 
remuneration nhich is higher than would normally 
be given to the Heads of the other Units. Even though 
persons may be given different remunerations all Heads 
of Groups should be called Advisers and they should 
enjoy the same status as far as the internal working of 
the Planning Commission is concerned. 

The reorientation of work organisation suggested 
by us would help the Commission to reduce its staff 
strength and make its work more functionally-oriented 
and less hierarchical. 

Recruitment And Selection 

The Commission will require a nucleons of per- 
manent staff for providing necessary continuity and 
man posts for which it may not be possible to obtain 
experienced personnel from outside. For the other 
research and technical posts at the higher levels, the 
Commbsion should place greater reliance upon lateral 
recruitment. The Government-wide basis of the Eco- 
nomic and Stntist'cal Services has opened up possibiJi- 
t-’es of cross fe.tilisalion of ideas and experience 

The Commission needs to identify the specialised 
knowledte reeded for handling the different tasks in 
the Commission, discover the best employment markets 
for these specialists, maintain contact and arrange to 
secure the services of the best specialists. 

Highiv specialised personnel may not like to take 
upjobs in the Planning Commission on a long-term 
basis; but they may be persuaded to join for short 
periods because of their interest in particular programme 
and also for the c,\pcricnce that they can get. Various 
special attractions will have to be provided as suggested 
in the Interim Report, to attract and retain such per- 
sonnel. Bringing in outside talent for short periods 
should induce a healthy change, because of such per- 
sons belonging with them into the Commission the 
‘culture’ of their professional organisations. We also 
recommend liberalisation of the terms offered to Con- 
tents by the Planning Commission. 

Where it is difficult to obtain the release of top 
spcculist on a full-tims basis even for a short period, 
it may be useful to have them available for advice, on 
a part-time basis. It is equally important to accord 
suitably high status to persons appointed on contract or 
as Consultants. 

The Commission will have to deploy more positive 
methods for filling the posts requiring specialised know- 
ledge, experience and skills. 


Promotions 

The Commission needs a small core of personnel on 
a long career basis and they can be retained only if 
there is adequate scope for them to be promoted. 

Promotions in the Commission should be based on 
demonstrated merit, creativity and capacity for growth 
rather than on seniority. 

Supervisory staff in the Commission should be pro- 
vided with objective tools for measuring qualities and 
skills of their subordinates, if promotions arc to be 
based less on senicrity and more on merit. 

Perception of inter-relationship among rcla'cd sub- 
jects should be an important criterion for promotion 
higher positions. 

A key function of supervisors in promotional matters 
would be to locate personnel w'lth high growth potential 
and help them develop their talent skills. 

Staff Development And Training 

Staff development has not received adequate atten- 
tion in the Planning Commission. 

It is necessary that there should be an orientation 
programme for introducing persons newly joining the 
Commission to the responsibilities which arise as a 
result of the Commission’s role as a Jead.r coordinator 
and synlhcs'zer in the national planning process. 

A personnel exchange programme between the 
Planning Commission and the sectoral agencies is 
csscntul to develop belter understanding of each other’s 
role. 

To meet the requirements ef the changing nature of 
work, the existing personnel need to be trained. This 
will aho lielp opening possibilities of job enlargement. 

With the new planning positions in Ministries, State 
Planning Agencies, and District Planning Agencies that 
we envisage, the development of suitable training 
programmes for personnel till the positions are 
essential. 

Training in Planning will be of two types ; 

(i) Training in economic, statistical and other tools 
which can be largely imparted through specialised 
institutions and confined to persons already qualified in 
subjects. 

(li) Training for persons who are specialised in 
different aspects of development but are not to work 
as planners; such persons have to be trained in the 
objectives, tools and techniques of planning. 

We recommend that appropriate training facilities 
should be created for imparting the latter type of 
training. 

The training agency for such a purpose should be 
closely associated with the planning agency and its 
training faculty should be partly drawm from persons 
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who have had an opportunity to study a first-hand the 
working of the planning process. It is necessary to 
create immediately one such training institution in 
Delhi. 

Secretariat And Administrative Personnel 

We are not certain that the increase in the secre- 
tariat and administrative staff of the Commission has 
taken p'ace on the basis of proper criteria. The Com- 
mission is already seized of this problem. We think 
that it should reassess its needs of administrative staff 
in the light of our recommendations. 

The Study Team tlunks that the personnel office of 
the Planning Commission should serve as pace-setter 
to other government agencies and should be able to 
perform its functions in a professional manner. In 
view of the special responsibilities of the chief personnel 
administrator, the Commission should secure the most 
suitable person and train him specially for the purpose. 

Utilisation Of The Staff 

The specialized personnel in the Planning Commis- 
sion will give their best only if a hierarchical atmos- 
phere is avoided and freedom of expression is accepted 
as a normal part of organisational behaviour. 

It is necessary to revise the Commission’s p'-ocedtres 
so as to induce its personnel to adopt a more profes- 
sional apnroach in iheir work. Deliberate efforts should 
be made to maximise the intrinsic rewards associated 
with professional jobs; these will include freedom to 
show init’ative and develop new ideas and methods scope 
for independent thinking in official work and the possi- 
bility of professional recoenit'on. The last could be 
attempted through the occasional publication by the 
Commission of a volume of staff papers. 

The Central Planning Organisation cannot work 
successfully unless complementary work is being effecti- 
vely condcuted in sectoral and regional agencies. 

Natural Resources 

Four types of agencies for such detailed work can be 
broadly classified. The first comprises the agencies 
specialising in exploring the natural resources of the 
country. 

Scientific Research 

The second comprises the agencies of scientific and 
technological research. Close links should be estab- 
lished between such Research Agencies and Planning 
Agencies. 

Regional Planning Agencies 

Planning for States and ultimately for the country 
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as a whole would be possible ordy on the basis of con- 
tinuous studies undertaken by States, regional and area 
planning agencies which constitute the third kind of 
agency. 

Sectoral Planning Agencies 

The fourth type of planning agency that we consider 
important is the sectoral planning agency. For different 
sectors of the economy, there would be different kinds 
of agencies responsible for development. In certain 
sectors, the responsibility for development and day-to- 
day administration or management is largely that 
of the State Governments, In others, for constitutional 
or practical reasons, the responsibility for development 
is largely that of the Union Government; certain sectors 
are expected to develop largely in the public sector, 
others, in the private sector. The task of detailed 
development planning will have to be differently organi- 
sed for different types of development. 

Transport 

Adequate thought has not hitherto- been given to the 
development of suitable planning agencies for the 
various sectors of the economy. While the Planning 
Commission can provide coordination and perspective 
for the different forms of transport, each Ministry con- 
cerned with transport must develop a really effective 
Planning Unit of its own. 

Irrigation & Power 

In respect of Irrigation and Power, the Central Wafer 
and Power Commission has built-up considerable ex- 
perience and expertise. While it is able to do high 
quality technical work on the engineering side, it has 
not yet developed adequate expertise on the economic, 
planning and O' her related aspects. It is necessary that 
each State should develop oppropriate competence in 
this field. It should be one of the duties of the Central 
Water & Power Commission to help each State to build- 
up expertise for the survey of potentialities and design- 
projects. 

Industries 

The role of the Planning Commission in respect of 
industrial planning would be to work out the inter- 
related policies, programmes and targets for achieve- 
ment over a given period of time, ensure that cost benefit 
relationships are examined and the wider objectives of 
industrial policy and planning such as balanced regional 
development and prevention of economic concentration 
are kept in view. Most of all, it will have to ensure 
that industrial progress fakes place at the expected 
rate. 

The task of working out detailed projects of indiis- 
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{rial development should not be the responsibility cither 
of the Planning Commission or of a Ministry. Such a 
task requires an organisation of highly specialised and 
sophisticated experts. Encouragement should be given 
to the further setting up of such organisations both in 
the public and the private sectors. Considerable flexi- 
bility in management must be permitted to a public 
sector designing agency. The very basis of planned 
development in the industrial sector depends upon the 
creation and successful growth of eflicient plant design- 
ing and consulting organisations. Continued depen- 
dence on foreign collaboration and turn key contracts is 
not desirable. 

Ministries dealing with industries which are mainly 
developing in the public sector (e.g., Steel and Petro- 
leum) would obviously need to have their own technical 
staff to examine the projects prepared by the designing 
organisations and to assist the Ministries in making 
recommendations to the Planning Commission and the 
Government. For other industries, where the public 
sector is likely to play a lesser role in future develop- 
ment, steps may have to be taken to reorganise and 
strengthen the Directorate General of Technical Deve- 
lopment so that it can provide the necessarypool of 
technical expertise. 

It will be necessary to have planning cells constitu- 
ting of purposefully developed technical and planning 
staff in each Ministry directly concerned with major 
developmental activities. These cells should perform 
functions like commissioning and examining proposals 
for new units or expansions, keeping liaison with scienti- 
fic and technological institutions, ensuring that work 
relating to projects includes in the plans is properly done 
and keeping watch over actual development of a project 
and suggesting remedial actions, if necessary. 

planning And The Private Sector 

The Planning Commission has not established any 
direct consultations on a regular basis with the private 
sector. The working of bodies such as the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries and Department Coun- 
cils has largely revolved around current problems of 
industrial licensing and various grievances that private 
sector industries feel. 

Planning Commission should be suitably represented 
on the Development Council. 

One method of establishing better communication 
between Planning Commission and industry may be to 
have Planning Commission attached to tne Develop- 
ment Councils. These Groups should have members 
who represent the professional side of industry — mana- 
gerial or technical — rather than the directors and indus- 
trialists. The proposed Planning Cells in the Ministries 
may provide the Secretariat for the Planning Groups 


and the Planning Commission should be actively asso- 
ciiated with their w’orking. 

Agriculture 

In the field of agriculture, the task of the Union 
Government would be confined mainly to research, 
assistance for the provision of essential inputs and 
working out an appropriate price and marketing policy. 
The agricultural department will have to be better 
equipped to provide technical assistance to different 
States for such purposes . 

Education, Health And Social Welfare 

In these subjects the Union Ministries have respon- 
sibility mainly for working out broad programmes of 
development and poficies for ensuring maintenance of 
app.'-opriate standards, the conduct of research and 
making available the results of research to the various 
programme planning and implementing agencies in the 
States. It is necessary to create separate Planning Cells 
in these Ministries to carry out these functions by re- 
organisation of staff. 

Finance And Foreign Exchange Problems 

There is no agency adequately equipped to provide 
expert assistance to State Governments on the basis of 
studies relating to State finances. We ha\e suggested 
earlier in this Report the creation of a special unit for 
this purpose in the Economic Group of the Planning 
Commission. We have already suggested in our Interim 
Report that there should be a Standing Committee of 
the heads of Economic and Statistical Units in the 
different Ministr.es and the Planning Commission. 

It is necessary that the Economic Group of the 
Planning Commission should specially be strengthened 
for preparing foreign exchange forecasts. 

Nature And Scope Of State Planning 

Tlie State Plans account for nearly half of the public 
sector Five-Year Plan Outlays. 

The State Plans have a reference only to additional 
developmental outlays in the State Public Sector and do 
not include plans for the private sector or for the 
Central Public Sector. 

The major areas for planning at the State level are 
agriculture and community development, irrigation and 
power, and social services. 

The nature of State Planning is operational and 
locational xvith considerations of implementations 
directly in view, and not aggregative as is the case with 
National Planning. 

At the State level, there is a greater degree of 
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people’s participation and this exposes these agencies to 
a variety of socio-political pressures which may not 
always be in the best interests of rational decision-mak- 
ing. However, this also provides an advantage because, 
with some imagination, the social and political pressures 
can be used for more effective decision-making and for 
better implementation. 

The outlay in the State Plans is largely promotional 
in character whereas the Central Plan Outlay is more in 
the natuie of direct investment in physical capital. 

Review Of Planning In States 

There appears to be a tendency towaids intcr-Statc 
similarity in sectoral distribution of State Plan Outlays. 
In view of the variations in the quantity and nature of 
resources potentials of the States, this trend does not 
appear to be in the best interests of the country in gene- 
ral and of the States in particular. 

A comparative study of the sector-wise distribution 
of financial and physical targets and achievements in 
physical terms have been much lower than those of the 
corresponding financial expenditure. This could happen 
either because the plan proposals were not properly 
worked out in terms of their costs and benefits or be- 
cause of a general rise in the price level . In our opinion, 
the more important reason is that of inadequate prepa- 
ration of plan proposals. Another reason for tliis is 
the absence of scientifically worked out assumptions 
and yardsticks. 

Very little attention is being paid, to ensure timely 
completion of plan projects. A number of projects arc 
initiated without due consideration to resource avail- 
ability. This has led to a number of projects being taken 
up when the matching resources were not available. 
This leads to delays in the completion of projccls and 
the delays in turn raise costs. Delays also postpone the 
availability of benefits to the society. 

Original under estimation of financial rcquiiements 
for projects is partly responsible for involvement of the 
States in a larger number of projects than what can be 
financially supported by the State at any point of time. 
In the follow-up action, therefore, the limited financial 
resources have to be spread over to a number of pro- 
jects and therefore lesser inputs are available than neces- 
sary for completion of projects in time. 

Lack of advance time phasing of projects leads to 
concentration of expenditure and heavy demanejs on 
physical resources in the later years of the Five Year 
Plan period. 

There is considerable degree of scope for manoeuvra- 
bility, by way of reducing or increasing expenditure 
on the social service sectors; in the case of project ex- 


penditure, commitments arc made in advance and there- 
fore, for maintaining the tempo of project progress, the 
States cannot help but give preference to expenditure 
on projects in the Irrigation and Power sector. This 
results in changes as compared to the outlays provided. 

Most of the States have undertaken steps to organise 
investigations in the field of Irrigation and Power. Some 
States have done a lot of work in preparing alternative 
schemes of development. But in sectors other than 
Irrigation and Power, similar attempts have not been 
made. As a result, the Irrigation and Power Sector has 
received more attention than the other sectors for which 
alternative programmes of development were not worked 
out. 

For evolving balanced State Plans, it is necessary to 
undertake efforts at working out detailed proposals for 
each head of development. The bigger Sta'es may be 
divided into two or more regions on the criteria of 
I esourccs and problems. Special emphasis needs to be 
placed on special distiibu'ion of programmes. There 
has been no planning agency in the Stale and, therefore, 
project and programme planning have not been taken 
up in a scientific manner on a continuous basis. 

The main agencies for planning in the Slates are the 
Planning Departments. The working of the Planning 
Departments is similar to that of any other department 
of the State secretariat. 

It is reported tliat the ful-fledged Planning Depart- 
ments have been established in 12 States. A closer 
examination shows that these departments are really not 
separate Departments but have usually been attached to 
one or the other major State Secretariat Depaitments. 

The Staffing pattern of the Planning Departments 
indicates that no special efforts v\ ere made to develop 
personnel for the type of work which planning at ihe 
State level requires. Senior level officers are drawn 
from generalist services wiih differing academic back- 
grounds and with a variety of job experiences. Little 
consideration is paid to the selection of the right type of 
officers or for training of the officers selected for the 
Planning Departments, 

State Planning Boards 

The Planning Commission had suggested in 1962 the 
appointment of State Planning Boards, Following this 
suggestion, eight S'atcs appointed State Planning 
Boards and other have said that they are in the process 
of pursuing the suggestion. 

The State Planning Boards have a large membership 
which is drawn from legislatures, and from representa- 
tives of business, industry, agriculture, education etc. 
The meetings of the Boards are held very infrequently 
and in these meetings very little discussion, which 
would be useful for Planning at State level, takes place. 
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By and large, the Slate Planning Boards could be des- 
cribed as ‘Consultative Bodies’ or ‘Pubic Relations 
Committees’. 

In three States, Cabinet Committees were appoin- 
ted in place of State Planning Boards. The member- 
ship being confined to only a few, more meetings could 
be held and discussions could be more fruitful. But 
such a Committee by its very nature cannot undertake 
continuous studies for the purpose of planning at the 
State level. In States where full-time office bearers 
were appointed on the State Planning Boards, they were 
not provided with the necessary staff support. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the Planning Departments acted as the 
Secretariat of the Planning Boards. This was in no way 
different from those States which had only Planning 
Departments. The functions of the State Planning 
Boards have invariably been vaguely defined and are 
wide in scope. 

A survey of the functioning of the State Planning 
Beards indicates that the meetings of these Boards were 
held only once or twice a year and the discussions were 
only of a general character. This has not helped either 
the strengthening of the planning machinery or the pro- 
cess of planning in the States. 


Planning Machinery At The State Level 

In view of the varying socio-economic conditions and 
different resource potentials of the various Stales, it is 
necessary to have continuing efforts at preparing pro- 
grammes which will take into account the overall 
national priorities as well as attempt to use the physical 
resource potentials of the States in an optimal manner. 
For this purpose, planning machinery in States is visua- 
lised at there levels. 

There is an imperative need for having a permanent 
and non-political body which would undertake the 
responsibility of preparing long, medium and short- 
term development plans for the States. This body 
should coordinate the development programmes of 
different regions and districts within a State, work out 
a rational set of priorities and the phasing of plan pro- 
grammes for the State as a whole and reduce the likely 
danger of over and under-emphasis in development of a 
sector or an area because of subjective or other consi- 
derations. 

State Planning Boards are necessary for the purpose 
of ensuring the availability of independent, flexible and 
continuing planning agencies in the States. Their advice 
would be of an expert character and would carry weight 
with the Government and other institutions in the 
States. In no State has such an institution been created; 
therefore, it is not possible to refer to past experience 


in making this recommendation. The creation of Boards 
would help the Governmental leadership to pursue more 
rational policies and also permit a larger degree of 
participation of non-governmental individuals and 
agencies. 

The proposed functions of the State Planning Boards 
would be, by and large, similar to those of the Planning 
Commission with some modifications which have been 
indicated in the text. 

The success of the State Planning Boards would be 
largely determined by the type of persons w'ho are 
appointed as members on these Boards. Thecrieteria 
for selection of the members of the Boards should be 
broadly similar to those indicated regarding the mem- 
bers of the Planning Commission. 

The Chief Minister of the State should be the ex- 
officio Chairman of the State Planning Board. The e 
should be full time members whose number should not 
exceed four. One member each may be appointed to 
look after a broad area of development, namely : (i) 
agriculture, including irrigation, (ii) industry, power and 
transport and (iii) social services. The Deputy Chair- 
man may deal with long-term planning, resources and 
other overall plan problems of the State. No Ministers 
need be appointed on the Boards as members. 

In selecting the members of the Boards, it is neces- 
sary to place more emphasis on technical knowledge and 
experience than would be the case with members of the 
Planning Commission. The term of office for the mem- 
bers should be five years. Their status, facilities and 
emoluments should be those of a Minister of State. 

The Board should have a full-time secretary of the 
rank of Secretary to the State Government. He needs 
not necessarily be from the administrative services but 
should be specially choosen for his knowledge and 
experience of the problems and processes of develop- 
ment planning. 

The Board may have three main units, namely : (i) 
agriculture and allied subjects ; (ii) industry, power, 
transport and construction projects, and (iii) social 
services. A separate unit may deal with the overall 
problems of planning at the State level. 

The Boards should have the responsibility of ensur- 
ing coordination between Central Public Sector and 
Private Corporate Sector developments with the State 
Plan Programmes. 

The State Planning Boards should undertake annual 
progress reporting and plan appraisals, evaluation 
studies ol programmes and projects and comparative 
studies for improving implementation as well as the 
methodology of Planning. 

The organisational structures of a State Planning 
Board should be determined in view of the State’s pro- 
blems and there need be no attempt to evolve a uniform 
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pattern of organisation in all States. 

The Boards should pay special attention to involve 
non-governmental professionals in the process of plan- 
ning. Non-othcials may be invited for a short time to 
work on specific problems either on contract or on an 
honorary basis. The Boards should have the necessary 
flexibility to be able to offer appropriate emoluments 
and other facilities to such persons. 

Planning cells shook! be established in all executive 
agencies of the State Governments. These cells should 
prepare detailed programmes for inclusion in the State 
Plan. The main function of the departmental planning 
cells should be to coordinate different plan programmes 
of the department and ensure the necessary follow-up 
action for better implementation. The cells would play 
a role complementary to the State Planning Boards. 

The personnel for these planning cells will have to 
be specially selected and trained to enable them to 
undertake their assignments in a purposeful manner. 
Frequent transfers should be discouraged. 

For strengthening the machinery for planning at the 
State level and for improving the process of planning, it 
is necessary to pay more attention to the building up 
of personnel in the States by pursuing appropiiate per- 
sonnel policies and by making arrangements for training 
of officers. The decision to constitute Plannmg Boards. 
Planning cells and other agencies would remain a paper 
decision unless adequate attention is paid to the build- 
ing of a cadre of persons who can undertake this new 
task of planning at the State and lower levels. 

Why District Planning ? 

District as a unit of planning offers better opportu- 
nities for land-use and man-power planning; it may also 
evoke more effective popular participation. Such plan- 
ning should be now easier after the establishment of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. 

Who Ineffective Up To Now ? 

The main reasons for ineffectiveness have been : (i) 
lack of adequate efforts to work out an appropriate 
methodology for planning from below; (ii) ambiguity as 
regards the scope of district planning; and (lii) the ab- 
sence of proper personnel to unertake this responsibility. 

Suggested Remedies 

The Districts should be given in advance a firm indi- 
cation of the magn'tude of resources availab'e from the 
State. Incentives may also be given to the Districts for 
attempts at additional resource mobilization Apart 
from insisting on a minimum effort for the develop- 
ment of social services, the District Planning Agencies 
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should be given a greater degree of freedom to decide 
their own programmes of development. The scope of 
the District Plans slioiild be mainly confined to pro- 
grammes which have to be evolved in view of the nature 
and magnitude of local resources. A District plan 
should be an integrated one for the rural as well as 
urban areas. 

District Planning Machinery 

For the picscnl, we do not consider it practical to 
think of establishing planning machinery at levels lower 
than the District. 

Normally, Planning and Development Officers at the 
Di'tr ct and lower Icve’s should be continued in their 
jobs for about five years. These officers should be kept 
in their posts for sufficiently long periods to enable 
them understand the prob'ems of an area and to estab- 
lish rapport with the local population. 

Lach District should have a whole-time Planning 
and Development Officer and his responsibility should 
be to coordinate all planning efforts in the District. 
Special efforts should be made to invole non-official 
institutions and indi\ iduals in the process of planning. 

District Planning Committee 

The District Planning Committee should have the 
representatives of the Panchayats and Municipal Com- 
mittees and a few' professional e,\pcrls available in the 
District. 

The size of tire District Planning Committee should 
be kept small so as to ensure effective participation by 
its members; it should meet at least once in two months. 
Tlie District Planning Officer should be the Secretary of 
this Committee. 

Planning Personnel 

Frequent tiansfcrs of Planning personnel shou’d be 
avo'd' d and for that purpose, if necessary, proforma 
promotions may be given to officers. 

The State Goveinments and the State Planning 

Boards would have to pay special attention to the pro- 
vision of adequate training facilities for District Plan- 
ning Officers and other Planning Staff. 

Regional Planning 

Coordination agencies may be set up for a number 
of districts where there are either major projects or pro- 
grammes covering them or there exist a number of com- 
mon problems. 

State Development Council 

For regular consulat'ons between the Districts and 
the State Planning Agencies, a State Development Coun- 
cil may be instituted. The Council should meet at 
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least onee a year to review progress and discuisthe 
problems of planning in the State. 

The task of plan formulation and implementation 
has to be undertaken at different levels and the coordi- 
nation of work at these levels is o'' considerable impor- 
tance. Though the subject ‘cconcni’c and social plan- 
ing’ is included in the concurrent list of the Constitution, 
the Centre has uptill now not attempted to use its legal 
authority to impose its will on the constituent units 
In the process of planning uplo row, the States have 
recognised the leadership role of the P'anning Commis- 
sion. Because of the changing conditions, the Planning 
Commission will now have specially to prove that it can 
provide guidance and advice in the field of development 
planning as an independent e.xpert agency. 

The Centre-Sta'e coordination of planning efforts 
Avould be considerably helped by the establishment of 
the State Planning Boards. 

The Planning Commission should continue to indi- 
cate the broad national objectives and the availability 
of resources, internal and external, to each individual 
States. 

The Finance Commission 

The main consideration before the Finance Commis- 
sions, for deciding the quantum of financial assistance 
from the Centre to individual States, has been pro rata 
sharing of the divisible pool of finances on the basis of 
population. Grants-in-Aid have been, increasingly used 
to help the State Governments to bridge their budgetary 
deficits. 

Plan Assistance 

The magnitude of Central Plan Assistance is usually 
decided after discussions between the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Individual State. An important part of 
the Central Assistance was related to the extent to which 
the State accented Central directions regarding State 
plans and programmes. In addition to Central Assis- 
tance, there have been a number of centrally Sponsored 
Schemes. 

The sliare of Central Assistance in a State’s Plan out- 
lay has been larger in the comparatively less developed 
States of the country. 

Method Of Oisfribufion 

No one method of distribution of Central Plan Assis- 
tance can be evolved with universal support. Each 
State would plead for a basis which would give it a 
•larger share in Central Assistance. But the general 
dissatisfaction of the States need not be taken as an 
excuse to shelves aside the very objectives for which 
Central Assi.stance has been thought of. We do not 
think that any one formula can help to solve the pro- 


blem and to achieve the objectives for which the Central 
Assistance should be used. 

The instrument of Central Assistance should be con- 
sciously used for the following objectives : 

(i) Ensuring adequate mobilization of physical and 
financial resources for the plans ; 

(ii) Influencing the size anl priorities of the State 
Plan so as to ensure that the State Plan is not worked 
out in isolation and without adequate attention to the 
national perspective ; 

(iii) Reducing inter-State disparities ; and 

(iv) Securing a minimum rale of economic growth 
and social transformation in the S'ates. 

The objective of ensuring additional mobilization of 
resources by the States has not been achieved on the 
scale desired and required in future, the Planning Com- 
mission should use this instrument more effectively for 
impressing upon the States the need to raise adequate 
resources on their own. 

While determining the size of a State’s overall plan 
outlay and the magnitude of Central Assistance, the 
Commission should take note of the level of economic 
activity in the State. 

We hope that even after the States have established 
Slate Planning Boards, the Commission would provide 
a bread sense of direction to the States. But it should 
not unduly influence State Plan priorities through the 
mechanism of Central Assistance, as it has tended to be 
in the past every now and then. 

We suggest that Central Plan Assistance may be 
tied-up only to the main Heads of Development and 
not to individual programmes and schemes at the time 
of the Five Year Plan formulation. The precise schemes 
manner of staffing and other details should be left to 
the Stale and lower authorities to decide for themselves. 
Also the number of Centrally-sponsored Schemes should 
be brought down to a minimum. 

The composition of Central Assistance to the States 
in terms of grants and loans may be determined broadly 
on the basis that grants are to be made for programmes 
which are related to welfare or are promotional in 
character and from which the State Governments would 
not receive immediate increase in revenue. For projects 
and other such investments. Central Assistance should 
only be in the form of loans. 

The agency administering plan loans to States should 
ensure that the States are completing projects according 
to the time schedule and are not diverting Central 
Assistance for purpose other than the agreed one. 

The actual administration of Central Assistance 
should be the responsibility of the Central Government 
and not that of the Planning Commission. 
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Programme Advisers 

The institution of Programme Advisers was well 
conceived but has not worked in the manner as hoped. 
There has been a high rate of turnover and little con- 
sistency regarding the selection of officers or the alloca- 
tion of States among different Advisers. 

The Programme Advisers have not always been kept 
well informed of the tiiinking in the Planning Commis- 
sion on crucial issues. The Commission members have 
not always taken care to avail of the help of the Pro- 
gramme Advisers when visiting or having discussions 
with the States. All this has reduced the effectiveness 
of the office of the Programme Adviser. 

Programme Advisers would continue to provide a 
useful instrument for liaison between the States and the 
Planning Commission. It would be advantage to have 
more than one State under each Programme Adviser. 
The grouping of States under a Programme Adviser 
should be done on semi-permanent footings. It is not 
necessary that a Programme Adviser should not be 
given charge of the State to which he belongs. The 
basis of this grouping should be continuity and homo- 


geneity of conditions and problems. 

The Programme Adviser should have the status of an 
Additional Secretary to the Government of India. The 
officers for appointment to this post should be selected 
on considerations of their suitability for this position 
and they need not necessarily be from the I.C.S. or the 
I.A.S. cadres. 

The Programme Adviser should be given a compe- 
tent aid to look after each State under his charge. This 
officer should be of the status of a Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India and his headquarters should 
be in the State under his charge. 

Tlie Programme Advisers should be closely associa- 
ted with the thinking on the strategies and policies 
relating to Stale Plans. 

The Programme Advisers should make an attempt 
to spend four to six weeks, spread over the year, in each 
State under their charge. It is also necessary to ensure 
that they keep in touch with each other and with Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Financial powers may be delegated to the Pro- 
gramme Advisers onlj' to the extent necessary for the 
Centrally-Sponsored Schemes, 
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Arrrciihurat Markclin?,; Social Welfare; School 
Education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Dcrolotions 

The work of allocatint: and distributing shareable 
ta«s and that of determining gr.ints-in-aid under Article 
275 to States in need of a's^lance arc district functions 
and should be separated b> entrusting the latter to the 
Planning Commission. 

'Hie present unit in the Plan Finance Division of the 
Ministry of Finance which has made considerable head- 
way in the collection and analysis of data relatinn: to 
Slate Finances should be strengthened. This unit should 
fo.'m the nucleus of every Finance Commission's 
Secretariat; 

Either a Special Finance Enquiry Commission or the 
next Finance Conitnisdon may examine the question of 
widcninp, the base of devolution and of prescribing the 
shares of divisible taxes in the Constitution itself,* 

I.oans And Indebtedness 

Ccntial loans to Slates like their share of small 
savings and vva>s and means of advances which arc 
not tied to any specific purposes may continue to be 
given to the .States its at present. 

Loans to States for re lending purposes should con- 
tinue a category by themselves and made rcp.ayable on 
existing terms and conditions. 

No change is necessary in the existing procedures 
for non-plan loans earmarked for re-lending. As regards 
plan loans, a block Amount should be loaned to a 
State for ic-'ending in a particular yc.ir, after assessing 
its broad lending requirements according to its plan. 
Loans for cnicially imporlant programmes may be 
issueil in a tied form so that they are utilised only on 
these programmes. 

Capital assistance for specific purposes should not 
finance expenditure booked in the revenue section of the 
accounts of a State. 

A financially productive scheme, plan or non-plan, 
should be eligible for an intcrest-berriog non-repayable 
lo.an. The State should have the option of repaying 
the whole or a part of the !o.an at any time. It should 
also have the option of taking a repayable loan on the 
usual terms, instead of a noa-rcpayable loan. 

Fin.ancinHy productive schemes included in State 
Plans should be identified. Keeping in view the main 
purposes of such schemes, minimum rates of financial 
ttfwTn, and wPctc poxsjWc, upper limits for the capital 
and maintenance expenses as also norms in regard to 
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cost of execution should be prescribed. 

Pattern of loan assistance for the above schemes 
should be evolved. Such assistance may be tied to 
individual schemes or groups of schemes. Productive 
‘chetres should not be prescribed for grant assistance. 

The Planning Commission, in consultation with (he 
Ministry of Finance and other Central Mim‘trics con- 
cerned. should survey and c.xaminc Stale Plan Schemes 
continually with the object of identifying productive 
schemes, laving down new standards and bringing up-to 
date the existing ones. 

The Centre should decide what types of productive 
schemes should come up to the Centre for scrutiny 
before loan assistance is allowed for them. 

A h’on-Plan Scheme, before being sanctioned, capital 
assistance should be classified as finar.cially productive 
or non-productive ax the ease may be and assisted 
accordingly. 

Financially Non-Productive Schemes should be eligi- 
ble for capital grants. Tlicsc grants shculd be tied to 
the estimated capital outlay on the plan (excluding 
loans to third parties). Capital grants for schemes or 
groups of schemes considered cnicial or of national 
importance should be tied. 

There should be no need to write back capital 
grants to revenue in the accounts of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The device of the miscellaneous development loan 
should disappear under the proposed sj-stem of loan- 
financing. 

The problem of dealing with outstanding Central 
loans to States as also the question of the setting-up of 
sinking funds for the amortization of debt should be 
referred to an c.xperl body along with the issues con- 
cerning devolution. Possible terms of reference have 
been listed at Appendix 2. 

Non-Stalulory And Non-Plan Granis 

(a) Tlic use of Article 282 for making specific pur- 
pose grants, plan as well as non-plan is constitutional; 

(b) The marginal heading against this Article should 
disappear and the Constitution amended for this 
purpose. 

(c) The use of Article 282 for giving non-plan 
grants to the States is incscapab’c in some instances and 
unjustifiable in others and should be guided by the 
principles suggested below. 

fi) Rc-imbuncment to f tales of expenditure or 
schemes fulfiling a "Centrar’ purpose should be treated 
as direct expenditure of the Centre and not as a grant 
under Article 252; 

(ii) Repetitive dcvclopmer.t fe.g., prize competitions) 
. should be included in State plans. Similarly, schemes 
which are eligible for inclusion in the plan (c.g., the 
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Indo-Norvvegian Health Project, roads) should not 
receive Non-Plan Grants; 

(iii) When the Centre wishes to pursuade a State to 
take up or continue a scheme that should ordinarily be 

taken up by the State itself (e.g., Railway Safety Works), 
it does not appear to be correct in principle to ofTcr 
financial inducement in the shape ot grants. Such 
inducement has the effect of encouraging a sense of 
dependence on the Centre; 

(Iv) Scheme making a direct encroachment on the 
States’ sphere for which the Centre has no responsibility 
should not be enter ained for grants under this Article; 

(v) Non-pbn grants, in addition to those under 
Arlicic 275 of the Constitution, should not be paid to 
the Stales unless the grants are for : 

(a) Helping them to shoulder a liability arising after 
the five-yearly assessment of non-plan needs has been 
completed, or to meet an unforeseen liability of a large 
magnitude; 

(b) Assisting them to meet an indeterminate liability 
not taken into account at the time of the five-y’early 
assessment; and 

(c) Fulfiling a commitment or assurance from the 
Centre to pay a grant to recompensate the State for the 
loss incurred by the State owing to any action of the 
Centre; 

(vi) Non-plan grants should be sub] ct to a quin- 
quennial review and the decisions taken to continue or 
discontinue any or all of them should be intimated to 
the authority assessing the five-yearly non-plan needs of 
the States. 

Planning And The National Development Council 

All basic questions of planning policy, particularly 
those parlaining to goals and objectives, alternative 
frameworks, strategy and crucial sectors, should be 
placed squarely before the National Development 
Council in time and debated therewith; 

The Council should give the highest priority to these 
basic issues to help arrive at a national consensus keep- 
ing the national good in view; 

Tlie Council should be assisted by a Standing 
Advisory Commi Ice consisting of Official Advisers from 
each Stale, the Central Ministries concerned and the 
Planning Commission. 

Central As.sis(ancc For Administrating Plans In States 

The system of attaching patterns of assistance to 
plan schemes should be discontinued altoge‘hcr. 

Rc-appropriation should normally be permit'ed 
freely at the discretion of the States from one scheme to 
another and from one head of development to another. 

The Slates .should be given blcck amounts as Central 
grants with freedom to use these amounts according to 
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their discretion, except for the programmes of crucial 
importance. For programmes of crucial importance 
the concept of assistance should be systematically 
introduced and rigorously implemented. 

The mechanism of the miscellaneous development 
loans should be abolished altogether. 

With decentralisation, short-term evaluation will 
become particularly important to enable the Centre to 
work the mechanism proposed and also as a manage- 
ment tool for the States. Feed-back information on 
financial and physical achievements will have to be sent 
by the States and adjustments based thereon. 

The Formulation Of Plans And The Scrutiny Of Schemes 

The Central Working Groups and their sub-groups 
should invariably have representatives from the State 
Governments. 

The Central Working Group should only lay down 
or locale the national needs, priorities and broadly the 
physical targets to be achieved. It should preferably 
not indicate or list individual schemes and it should be 
the function of the State Working Group to propose 
detailed schemes within the broad guidelines and frame- 
work suggested by the Central Working Group. 

Every major department in a State should have an 
adequately manned planning cell headed by a senior 
officer responsible directly to the head for doing the 
work of planning on a continuous basis. 

The departmental officers in the States should keep 
meeting their counterparts in the Ministries for the 
exchange and clarification of ideas regarding of future 
plans. Before the States Working Groups actually 
finalise their schemes, their accredited representatives 
should have more than one opportunity of discussing 
the schemes with the group or the sub-group at tlic 
Centre. 

To enable them to perform their functions effec- 
tively ; 

(a) The officers constituting the group at State level 
should be freed from routine duties for a. few months 
so that they can devote their entire attention to the 
formulation of the Five Year Plan; 

(b) Where adequate expertise is not available willi 
a particular State, suitable Technical Officers should be 
deputed to it for formulating and scrutinising schemes 
and for training focal officers; and 

(c) State Officers may be given training at the 
Centre, both on the job and through training courses. 

Evaluation as recommended in another chapter 
should continuou.sly be done and its results taken 
account of when formulating the plans; 

The annual plan discussions should be confined to 
the determination of the sire of the plan after taking 
into account the relevant factors and for this purpose 
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discussions the Planning and Finance Secretaries 
and, at most, v/ith one or two other Secretaries, may 
tat c place. The allocations between the different 
sectors could be settled by ihts sma)} team in consuita- 
tion with the Planning Commission. 

During mid-tem the Centre should, as a matter of 
convention, accept new schemes suggested by a State 
Government, as long as the scheme is of a develop- 
mental character. It may also be worthwhile to limit 
Central clearance to one authority, say, the Central 
Ministrj', if the plan ceiling is adhered to. 

The territorial jurisdictions of Programme Advisers 
arc too wide and their number needs to be increased. 

Tl’e following schemes should come to the Centre for 
prior scrutiny : 

(i) New irrigation projects costing os-er Rs. 1 crore, 
for sciutiny in ihc prescribed form if the cost does not 
exceed Rs. 2 crores and for detailed scrutiny as at 
present by the CW & PC and the TAC of the Planning 
Commission if exceeds Rs. 2 crores. For schemes costing 
less than Rs. 1 crore information in the prescribed form 
should be sent to the CW & PC who need interfere only 
if there inter-State implications. 

Flood control, draingc-anti-watcr logging and anti-sea 
erosion schemes on il c same criteria same as irrigation 
schemes; 

All schemes for the generation and transmission 
of power of the order of 33 KV or above. 

All industrial schemes costing more than Rs. 23 
lakhs. 

All new schemes of technical education. 

Al! schemes in an> sector costing more than Rs. 5 
crores. 

Financially productive loan schemes referre J to in 
Chapter III and not covered by the above. 

Esalualion 

There should be a three-tier arrangeme.nt for cra- 
luation consisting of a Central Evaluation Agency 
(CEA) under the Planning Commission, evaluation unit 
in each ministry and a strong esaluation agency under 
the Planning Department of the State Gosernment. 

The State evaluation agency, preferably headed by 
an officer on deputation from the Centres should be 
attached to the Planning Department and should 
evaluate major programmes in the States. 

Each Central Ministry should be responsible for 
indenting to the Central Evaluation Agency the pro- 
grammes in different States that should be evaluated 
and on which the association of an expert from the 
Centre is necessary, TI e rain strj’ should also be res- 
ponsible for sending a Technical Expert for this evalua- 
tion in diiTcmt States; 

Tlic ministry should be responsible for evaluating 


in conjunction with the Central Evaluation Agency, 
programmes executed by the Centre or Programmes of 
an inter-State character. 

On the basis of the evaluation reports of all the 
Sta'cs and of the Centre, the ministry should be res- 
ponsible for bringing out an all-India Report of the 
evaluation of the individual programmes assessed. 

The Central Evaluation Agency should be responsible 
for — 

Obtaining the clearance of the National Develop- 
ment Council to the programmes to be assessed by itself 
in conjunction with the Central Ministry and thereafter 
evaluating them; 

Indicating the essential programmes to be evaluated 
by the different State Governments by their evaluation 
organisations after obtaining the clearance of the 
National Development Council; 

Co-ordinating the phasing out of the evaluation 
programmes where experts from the ministries are to 
be associated in consultation with the ministries con- 
cerned; 

Test checking, at its discretion, programmes already 
evaluated by the State Agencies; 

1 he training of personnel for evaluation organisa- 
tions in the States/Ministries; 

All reports of evaluation conducted by the State 
Planning Unit should go to the Planning Department 
of the State, the departments concerned in the State, the 
State Legislature, the Planning Commi'sion, the 
Miniitries Concerned and the Central Evaluation 
Agency, Reports of evaluarion conducted by the centre 
will go to the Planning Commission, the ministries con- 
cerned, the State; concerned and will also be placed 
before Parliament. 

The Role Of Central .Agencies Dealing With Matters In 
The Slate And Concurrent Lists 

The Central Agencies should concern themselves 
only with items of wori: listed below : 

(i) Serving as a clearing house of informrtion inlima- 
tirg details and data about good programmes and 
techniques adopted in one part of the country to the rest 
of the country ; 

(ii) Undertaking the responsibility for drawing up 
the national plan for the development sector in question 
in close collaboration with the States, and developing 
for this purpose well-manned planning and statis'ical 
units ; 

O'ii) Undertaking research at a national level, con- 
fining attention to matters which are beyond the research 
resources of States or which have a national import- 
tance ; 

(iv) Taking the initiative in evalut/on programmes 
with the object of checking progress, locating bottle- 
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necks, iaking remedial measures, making adjustments 
and so on ; 

(v) Undei taking directly activities or schemes which 
cator to regional or All-India needs ; 

(vi) Undertaking experimental projects ; 

(vii) Undertaking co-ordination with foreign govern- 
ments and cf programmes executed in agreement with 
them ; 

(viii) Undertaking training programmes of a 
foundational nature, e.g., training of planners and 
administrators and training of trainers and assisting the 
Stales in other ways in developing their administrative 
and technical capacity ; 

(ix) Effecting co-ordination among diffeient State 
Governments ; 

(x) Generally providing initiative and leadership by 
involvement in tne items listed above and, in particular, 
providing a forum and meeting ground for State Repre- 
sentatives for the exchange of ideas on different subjects 
and for the evolution of guidelines and taking follow-up 
action on the decisions taken in seminars and conferences 
convened by the Centra ; 

(xi) Undertaking all works relating to foreign 
exchanges ' 

(xii) Dealing with matters relating to the Union 
Territories ; 

(.xiii) Dealing with All-India voluntary or autono- 
mous organisations (as distinct from such organisations 
at the State or lovicr levels) ; 

(xiv) Dealing with all works connected with the 
constitutional or statutory obligations of ihe Central 
Government ; and 

(xv) Parliamentary work. 

Everything else should normally go out, mostly by 
delegation to the States. 

All other works should be decentralised to the States, 
especially that relating to actual schemes. 

The criteria to be followed for the inclusion of 
schemes in the central sector should be as given below ; 

(i) The scheme should inevitably have All-India or 
inter-Statc administrative implications and should be 
such as can administratively be handled only Centrally ; 
or 

(ii) The scheme should be an experimental one to be 
made applicable to other States if the results are success- 
ful. It should continue as a Central scheme only as 
Jong as it is experimental ; or 

tiii) The scheme should be a model one. Here 
Central functioning should ordinarily find expression in 
Union Territories only as otherwise a means would 
again be made available for the Centre to start encroa- 
ching on the State sphere. 

A distinction has to be made between experimental 
schemes where the Centre acts as innovator and other 
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schemes which can operationally be run by the Centre 
only. The principle here needs to be propounded that 
in the latter category of schemes, while the actual 
operational tasks may be undertaken by the Central 
Organisation, payment should be made for them by 
the States benefiting. This is necessary to ensure that 
schemes taken on by the Centre at present with the 
cheerful concurrence of the States, are really beneficial 
and pass the only objective test or being considered so 
by their clients. This will ensure that there is no 
empire building and that no schemes are thoughtlessly 
pul on the ground. Although the principle does not 
so require in pratice a distinction may be observed 
between training schemes of a foundational nature and 
other training schemes. 

At this developing stage it should be the role of the 
Centre to encourage, at its own cost, the strengthening 
of weaker development departments in the States and 
for this purpose foundational training undertaken by 
the entire i.e., training of planners, training of trainers 
should be considered as a legitimate charge on Central 
Government Funds. Other trainings undertaken by 
the Centre for operational reasons should invariably be 
paid for by the States in the form of capitation fees or 
in any other way. 

Central ministries should take special steps to 
strengthen their counterpart organisations in the 
States. 

The role of the Central Ministries as guide, planner 
and evaluator needs more attention. 

The criteria mentioned for the Central Ministries 
should also be applicable to the autonomous organisa- 
tions created by them , 

The ministries concerned should give earnest consi- 
deration to the recommendations made in the study 
reports in Volume III. 

Studies similar to those in Volume 111 should be 
conducted in the other departroenis/divisions 
concerned. 

The import of Entry 33 in List 111 relating to the 
production of foodstuffs needs to be clarified. 

Statement Of The Problem 

Article 217 should be amended to dispense with 
the need to consult the Governor in the appointment of 
judges. 

The memmorandum of Procedure should be so 
amended that : 

(a) While it should be open to the State executive to 
express its own opinion on a name proposed by 'he 
Chief Justice it should not be open to it to propose a 
nominee of its own and forward it to the Centre ; 

(b) The ro’c of the State Government should 
confined to commenting on the Chief Justice proposa, 
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the comnents beins restricted to : 

(i) The local position of the candidate ; 

(ii) His character and integrity ; 

(iii) His affiliations. 

The State Government may, on the basis of these 
comments, suggest to the Chief Justice to make another 
proposal but the suggestion should not be binding. 

As far as practicable, one-third of the number of 
judges of a High Court should be appointed from 
outside. 

The case for the appointment of the Chief Justice of 
a High Court should be initiated by the then Chief 
Justice’s proposal 

In the matter of appointment to the office of Chief 
Justice of a High Court, the seniority of the serving 
judges should he only one of the considerations and 
not an overriding one If the senior-most judge is not 
considered suitable, the choice may fall on a suitable 
senior judge of another High Court. 

A serving officer should have at least five years’ 
experience as a District Judge before being considered 
for appointment to the office of a judge of a High Court. 
Article 217 (2)(a) should be amended. 

Public Service Commissions 

The Cliairman and members of a State Commission 
should he appointed fay the President in consultation 
with the Chairman of llie Union Public Service 
Commission and the Constitution should be amended 
accordingly. 

The procedure for appointment should be the same 
as the present procedure of appointment for judges of 
the High Court, the Chairman of the State Commission 
playing a role corresponding to that of the State Chief 
Justice and the Chairman of the Union Public Service 
Commission playing one corresponding to that of the 
Chief Justice of India. 

The President should fay regulation prescribe the 
qualifications for official and non-official members of 
the Commissions. 

An official member should be a person who has 
served in the Government of India or under a State 
Government for at least 10 years and held the office of 
Secretarj' to Government or Head of Department under 
a State Government or an office equiv'alent in rank 
under a State Government or the Government of 
India or the principal office in an institute of higher 
learning. 

A member drawn from the non-official category ; 

(a) Should be a graduate in Arts or Science or 
should hold an equivalent degree ; and 

(b) Should be or have been a bonafide practitioner 
in any of the following proi'essions for a period of ten 
years ; 


(i) Education ; 

(ii) Medicine ; 

(iii) Science, Technology and Engineering ; 

(iv) Law ; 

(v) Accountancy ; 

(vi) Administration, Public or Business. 

The subject “determination of standards/qualjfica- 
tions in the appointment of members of State Public 
Service Commissions” should be made a Union or 
Concurrent subject by amending the Seventh Schedule 
to the Constitution. In the alternative a consensus 
should be developed. 

As far as possible one-third of the members of a 
State Public Service Commission should conrist of 
persons belonging to another State. 

Tile age of retirement of members of State 
Commisrions should be raised to 65 and the Constitu- 
tion be amended . 

_ The Union Public Service Commission should keep 
m constant touch with the States and their Commissions 
and give guidance to the latter. 


The Conduct Of Elections 


A Regional Commissioner should be appointed for a 
temporary period of six months or so for a group of 
neighbouring States. 

The status of the Regional Commissioner should 
not be loner than that of the Chief Electoral Officer. 

He should be drawn upon from outside the Slate 
executive and there should bene objection to appoint- 
ing retired officers. Article 324 (4) of the Constitution 
should be amended to provide for his appointment bv 
the President "on the recommendation of” rather 
thin “in consultation wiih” the Chief Election Com- 
missioner. 


The Regional Commissioner should be delegated 
such powers under the Representation of the People 
Act to intervene in the conduct of elections, as the 
Election Commission considers fit. The Act should 
be amended to provide such powers to Regional 
Commissioners. 


t- , 1 . oe performed 

by the Regional Commissioner : 

(a) cruiiny of list of polling stations before they are 
notified by the Election Commission ; 

(b) Making a final decision regarding the rejection of 
nomination paper by a Returning Officer ; 

(c) Withholding the declaration of elections results 
when such a step becomes necessary. 

To sirengthen the counting procedure and to avoid 
mischief at the ume of counting of votes, section 66 of 
he Representation of the People Act may be amplified 
o prov.de for the appointment, if the Commission so 
thinks fit, of a new Returning Officer without consulting 
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the Stale Government. 

The Canadian practice of a fresh count of votes, in 
the event of a challenge, by an independent authority 
before the announcement of a candidate’s return to 
the Legislature, should be substantially introduced. 

Inter-State Wafer Disputes 

The Inter-State Water Disputes Act, 1956 should be 
amended to — 

(a) Provide for compulsory arbitration by a tribunal 
in the event of failure of negotiations by : 

(i) Providing a time-limit of three jears for medita- 
tion by the centre from the dale of receipt of an 
application from a State for the reference of dispute to 
an arbitral tribunal ; and 

(ii) Compulsory reference of the dispute to such a 
tribunal upon the expiry of this time-limit ; 

(b) Out the jurisdiction of the courts altogether; 

(c) Provide for a three-member, instead of a single 
member tribunal, the Chairman being selected by the 
Chief Justice of India from among judges of a High 
Court or judges or ex-judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the two members being appointed by Government. 
By convention, the Chairman should select the two 
members from a panel prepared by Government ; 
and 

(d) Empower the tribunal to setup a Fact-finding 
Commission. 

It is not advisable as a matter of general policy to 
utilise Entry 56 in List I of the Seventh Schedule 
to the Constitution to pass Central Acts for an Inter- 
State river dispute regarding which negotiations do not 
jkld any result. 

I’hc Government of India should be charged squarely 
with the responsibility for collecting data for Inter-State 
rivers, where disputes arc likely to arise, and should 
set up data-coliccting stations for this purpose. 

Ilydro-clectric power should be considered as falling 
within tlic .scope of Article 262 and the Inter-State 
%Yatcr Dispute Act. If it decs not, similar legal arrange- 
ments should be made for it, utiliring Central legis- 
lative jurisdictii n under the Current List. 

TIicAH-India Services 

Tlic main objectives underlving the AlMndia Services 
remain valid today. The continued need for the Indian 
Adminlstr.athc Service and the Indian Police Service is 
afilrnitd. Tie creation of other AU-India Services, 
where fcasildc, should be welcomed. 

ir thive 'crviccs arc to fulfil the objectives it is 
nccev^arv for the r gin .attitudes to be struck abound. 
The Si.vcv must accept thc^e services as their own, the 
Centre must 1 cep a vigilant c)c to ensure their health 
smdvieour, the members of the service must act ip a 


manner befitting the trust and responsibility reposed in 
them, the Government must discourage resentfulncss in 
other services. 

Policies concerning recruitment, training, deploy- 
ment, discipline and other aspects of management should 
be such that they subserve the purposes for which 
the service are formed. An illustrative study of the IAS 
reveals many shortcomings. 

The quality of IAS officers has deteriorated becajse 
of — 

(a) Over-large recruitment and indiscriminate growth 
of cadres ; 

(b) Imbalance in the structure and composition of 
the service causing a large scale deviation from original 
policies of recruitment ; and 

(c) Diversion of talent to other spheres. This deterio- 
ration in quality must naturally also affect the morale of 
the service. 

For Improving the quality oF the service and policies 
of cadre management : 

(a) The cadres, and therefor recruitments, should 
be curtailed by excluding from the IAS cadres all 
generalist posts not strictly required to be manned by 
IAS oificers and by following a flexible policy of 
staffing specialised and semi-specialised posts ; 

(b) There should be more meticulous advance plan- 
ning for personnel by the Chief Secretary ; 

(c) The existing triennial cadre reviews should be 
replaced by annual reviews and a quinquennial 
assessment ; 

(d) The entire scheme of reserving vacancies for 
Short-service Commission officers for the IAS should 
be reconsidered and if it cannot be abolished the limit 
on the vacancies reserved should be reduced from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent ; 

(e) The suggestions of the Study Team on ‘Recruit- 
ment etc., for having a special examination for first and 
high second class graduates and for effecting better 
publicity among and better liaison with university 
students should be accepted ; 

(f) The upper age limit for eligibility to appear in 
competitive examinations should be raised from 24 years 
to 25 years ; and 

(g) The scope of choice of optional subjects for 
competitive examinations should be expanded to include 
more technical subjects ; 

Every direct recruit should be posted as Collector 
as soon after six ye.ars of service as possible. 

Deployment policies shou’d be so fashioned that an 
officer is enabled to specialise himself in a group of 
related subjects. 

Over-utilisation of the Central deputation quota 
bayond a marginal extent should not be resorted too 
by the States to relieve bottlenecks in promotion io 
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their cadres. 

Considerations of specialisation and of Central 
needs may require some modifications in the existing 
tenure principle. 

Although flow between the Centre and the States can 
not be even at the higher levels, it should not be wholly 
one-sided and the States should be enabled to get some 
of their senior officers by the adoption of the following 
measures ; 

(i) There should be flexibility in the States of the 
post of the Chief Secretary so that it can be entertained 
in the scale of the Secretary to the Government of 
India ; 

(ii) A State should be able to get back an officer out 
of a panel of its outstanding deputatiohists by negotia- 
tion with the Centre ; 

(iii) A pool of officers should be maintained for 
posts, like Chief Secretary, Development Commissioner, 
and Finance Secretary which the States may be able to 
draw upon in times of need. 

A pattern of training of probationers should be 
reviewed so that it serves basic professional needs. 

The existing Advisory Council for the National Aca- 
demy of Administration should be replaced by a smaller 
and more professional body. 

In addition to the various refresher courses there 
should be specialised training in particular specialisa- 
tions for which the officers are earmarked. 

Training in the language of the State allotted should 
be given greater emphasis in the Academy and after- 
wards and incentives in the form of advance increments 
be given for attaining proficiency in them. 

There should be an evaluation Committee consisting 
of Secretary (Personnel), one Chief Secretary, Director, 
National Academy of Administration and one Expert 
from outside, say, from one of the Institutes of Public 
Administration or Management to evaluate and review 
all the existing training courses to assess training needs 
and to evolve a concrete programme to meet these 
needs. 

Provision should be made for voluntary retirement 
after 15 years, qualifying service on proportionate 
pension. 

In the matter of allotment of direct recruits to nor- 
thern States fair representation of southern candidates 
and vice versa should be ensured. 

The Governor 

Instead of treating the posts of Governors as sine- 
cures, they should be given due recognition as vital 
officers in the federal structure. Systematic and careful 
search should be made to locate the best men and this 
should be done well in advance and not after a vacancy 
arises. 


The present practice of consulting the Chief Minister 
before the Governor is appointed could remain but this 
should not dilute the primary responsibility of the 
Centre to appoint competent and suitable man. 

The term of a Governor should not be more than 
five years. In exceptional circumstances such as the 
successor’s illness etc. a three months’ extension may be 
permitted. This principle should preferably be built 
into the Constitution. 

No person who is appointed Governor should take 
part in politics after his appointment as such. 

In order to provide Governors with an adequate 
information system : 

(i) The Rules of Business in all the States issued 
under Article 166 should be reviewed with the object of 
tightening up the provisions which seek to keep the 
Governor well-informed; 

(ii) No restriction should be placed on the move- 
ment of Governors within their Stales and any rule, 
practice or convention that constitutes an obstacle 
at present should be changed ; 

(lii) There should be a well-manned secretariat with 
every Governor in which the key post should be filled 
from among officers of the Indian Administrative 
Services. 

The existing practice of the Governors writing fort- 
nightly letters to the President should continue and 
should be made more effective. When occasion 
demands the Governors may send ad-hoc reports to the 
President without the obligation of informing the Chief 
Minis'ers. 

Apart from fhe fortnightly and occasional ad hoc 
reports, each Governor should mske an annual report 
to the President which includes a review of the working 
of all key sectors of administration, excluding audit. 

The Governors could by convention ba voluntarily 
entrusted with the role in certain specific service 
matters. 

An Inter-State Council 

The report of the Commission shou’d be sent to the 
States as soon as it is received by the Central Govern- 
ment so that they can be in readiness for discussions. 

Before taking up the report as a whole. Government 
should take a decision of the recommendation contained 
in Chapter XIX regarding the establishment of an Inter- 
State Council. 

The major policy questions raised in the report and 
affecting the Centre and the States should be discussed 
at the meetings of the Inter-State Council (or at Chief 
Ministers’ conferences convened specially for the pur- 
pose, if it is decided not to set up an Inter-State Coun- 
cil) and decisions in principle obtained. Meetings to 
discuss the report should be convened within a reason- 
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able period, say three raonlhs after submission of the 
report. 

At this stage, (he Council will arrive at broad con- 
clusions on basic questions, which should be identified 
in advance. 

To make the Council’s deliberations businesslike and 
conclusive, it will be necessary for the Governments to 
formulate their tenative views before the Council meets, 
and representatives should go to the Council with open 
minds. 

The Inter-State Council should watch the progress 
of implementation which should be a standing item on 
agenda for its meetings. 

The Department of Administrative Reforms should 
be the agency for co-ordinating and overseeing imple- 
mentation. 

Appendix 2 

Problems To Be Referred To An Expert Commission 

A — ^Taxation And Tax Distribution 

1, The Commission may examine the need for ; 

(at Prescribing percentages of shares of the Union 
and the States in respect of Income-tax and Union 
duties of exercise ; 

(b) Prescribing general principles and criteria for the 
distribution among the States of their shares of the 
Central levies mentioned In Articles 269, 270 and 272 of 
the Constitution, listing the factors that should be taken 
into account in applying these principles and criteria and 
laying down the weightage to be given to each factor. 

(c) Widening the base of devolution by making one 
or more Central taxes (in addition to the taxes referred 
to above) shareable between the Centre and the States, 
and in particular cssigning a share to the Slates of the 
net proceeds of Income-tax paid by companies (now 
classified as Corporation tax) as also of the net proceeds 
of a surcharge on Income-tax levied fora period of 
more than three years. 

(d) Further exploiting the taxes mentioned in Article 
•269 of the Constitution. 

2. The Commission may investigate the effect of the 
combined incidence of each Slate’s Sales tax and Union 
duties of excise on the production, consumption or 
export of commodities or products, and the adjustments 
to be made in the State's share of Union excise duties if 


there is any increase in the State’s sales-tax on such 
commodities or products over a limit to be specified by 
the Commission. 

The Commi-slon may make recommendations on the 
possibility of extending the scheme of replacement of 
Sales-tax by additional duties of excise to other com- 
modities particularly the following : 

(i) Paper ; 

(ii) Rubber goods ; 

(iii) Glass and glassware ; 

(iv) Steel products ; 

(v) Mineral oils. 

The Commission may also examine the likely impact 
of such substitutions on the revenues of the affected 
States. 

The Commis^ion may make recommendations on all 
or any of the matters listed above. 

B— Outstanding Central Loans To Stales And Creation 
Of Sinking Funds By States For The Amortisation Of 
Debt 

J. The Commission may make a comprehensive 
survey of th e investments made by each State w ith the 
help of Central loans and, on this basis, determine what 
portion of outstanding Central Joans can be treated as 
utilised for: (a) re-lending purposes; (b) financially 
productive schemes ; and (c) non-productive purposes. 

2. The Commission may draw up a repayment pro- 
gramme for the portion of the outstanding Central 
loans to be treated as utilised for re-lending purposes, 

3. The Commission may likewise draw up a repay- 
ment programme for the portion of the outstanding 
Central loans utilised for financially productive schemes. 
AUernaiively, it may consider the conversion of such 
portion into interest-bearing no-repayable loans. 

4. For the portion of the outstanding Central loans 
which have been utilised for non-productive purposes, 
the Commission may evolve a scheme for its liquidation 
and suggest an equitable apportionment of the burden of 
liquidation between the Centre and the States. 

5. The Commission may examine the advisability 
and feasibility of creating sinking funds for Joans, inclu- 
ding market loans. 

6. The Commission may cst'mate the impact of the 
abosc measures on the resources of the Centre and the 
States, 
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APPOINTMENT ' 

The Study Team on Scientific Departments was cons- 
tituted on May 19, 1966 by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“The Study Team will, in regard to the subjects 
allotted to it, ascertain facts, locate the principle pro- 
blem areas, examine solutions for the problems and 
suggest such of them as they would recommend for the 
Commission’s consideration.” 

Since these terms of reference were of a general nat- 
ure, and in the nature of a directive, the Team discussed 
in detail the scope of its activities, taking into account 
the views expressed by Late Shri H.C. Mathur, M.P., 
Member, Administrative Reforms Commission concern- 
ed with this area, who addressed the first mee'ing of the 
Team. The Team agreed that its studies would cover : 

(i) Scientific Departments/Institutions/Organisations/ 
Laboratories engaged in “Pure and applied research and 
development” in the natural sciences ; it was agreed that 
the fields of agriculture, engineering, medical sciences 
and similar inter-disciplinary areas involving such re- 
search and development works would come within its 
scope of study. 

(ii) Only administrative and organisational aspects 
(Model-Constitution, decision-making at various levels, 
delegation of powers, personal recriutment and manage- 
ment, budget and financial controls, relationship with 
relevant Ministries etc.) will be covered, the aim would 
be to ^ggest administrative and organisational reforms 
to achieve efficiency in scientific output. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Administrative Reorganisation, Major 
scientific Departments ; Administrative Reorganisation ; 
Isolated Scientific Departments ; Administrative Reor- 
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ganisation : Supra-Ministerial Level ; Personnel As- 
pects; Financial Administration ; Procurement of Stores 
and Equipments ; Industrial Research; Summary of Re- 
commendations ; Appendices I to V. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

The recommendations in this part of the Team’s re- 
port relate to both the five major scientific organisa- 
tions, VIZ., the Atomic Energy Commission, the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research and the Indian Council 
of Medical Research, as well as the ‘isolated’ depart- 
ments of science working under various Ministries. 

Administrative Reorganisation -Major Scientific Depart- 
ments 

The general organisational pattern which the Team 
recommends for the five major scientific organisations 
has to be elaborated and adapted appropriately in each 
case taking into account the history, present structure 
and such other aspects, as are relevant to each organis- 
ation. These further details will have to be worked out 
by the ministries concerned before this pattern can be 
implemented in full. 

Since the development of science and technology and 
its application for economic and social changes is a 
complex problem, the evaluation and choice of policy 
relating to science and technology must be done by a 
group of specialists in various involved input disciplines, 
who should shoulder joint responsibility for the ultimate 
decision taken. This body will cover a wide front of 
scienfific/technological activities and will have under its 
purview several large and small scientific departments/ 
organisations/laboratories which have an inter-related 
or a common scientific background and interests. 

In the case of major scientific departments/organisa- 
tions it is essential to have a high level policy-making 
body, primarily consisting of scientisls/technologists, 
with a broad perspective of the overall area of activity 
and be headed by a scientist^technologist. It should be 
a compact body normally not exceeding ten persons and 
include persons concerned with non-techaical aspects of 
decision-making, such as, administrative/financial/indus- 
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trial/sociological. 

In several of the major scieitific organisations the 
existing apex body is rather large in size for truly detail- 
ed and meaningful discussions. If this body were to 
be contirued, it should be retained as a General Body, 
meeting once or twice a year for ratifying and according 
formal rpprova! to the programmes put before it; and a 
small compact group (say, an Exective Committee) con- 
stituted on the lines of, and to act as, a Policy-making 
Body should be created for such major scientific organis- 
ations. 

The Policy-making Body may have Advisory or Con- 
sultative Committees and also constitutes ad-hoc compe- 
tent staff advisory groups on specific matters. 

There is a need for formulating in precise terms tasks 
of each of the fi\e major organisations and their consti- 
tuent laboratories under their character. 

Since the evaluation is a necessary element in any 
dynamic situation, the tasks of “internal” research 
evaluation should be specifically assigned to the Policy- 
making Body. Arrangements, however, have also to be 
made of an “external” evaluation of scientific achieve- 
ments of an authority other than the Policy-making 
Body. 

Each organisation should take steps to off-load as 
much basic research as possible to universities and uni- 
vcrsity-likc organisations by providing necessary financ- 
es if needed. 

A clear distinction should be drawn between the 
decision-making involving broad perspective and policy, 
and the decision-making which relates to the actual im- 
plementation of programmes and formulation of policy 
in the area connected with these programmes. 

The proposed Policy-making Body will concern itself 
mainly with determination of overall policy and priori- 
ties, the programmes to be implemented by its institu- 
tions/laboratoiies and allocation of budget, while im- 
plementation of the programmes will be the responsibility 
of individual laboratoncs/institutions. Each of these 
laborator es'institut ons should have an Executive Coun- 
cil vested with necessary powers for speedy execution of 
these areas. 

The Executive Council should consist of the Director 
of the laboratory/institution and other scientists in the 
relevant disciplines and should also include persons 
concerned with other aspects of decision-making, such 
as, industry, finance etc. Its composition should be indi- 
vidually determined by the Policy-making Body concern- 
ed, but as far as possible it should be a compact body of 
6 to 8 persons. The members of the Policy-making Body 
can also be its members. 

The Executiv e Council may have an outside person 
of standing and objectivity as Chairman rather than Its 
Director, but all the institutions may not follow any ri- 


gid rule in this matteh 

Within the framework laid down by the Policy-mak- 
ing Body, the Executive Council should have the fullest 
freedom to proceed with the implementation of the pro- 
grammes without further reference to the Policy-making 
Body or to the secretariat handling day-to-day adminis- 
tration on its behalf. 

The head of laboratory/institution should be allowed 
the maximum degree of freedom to operate and to deve- 
lop the creative initiative of the scientists, for which the 
existing pattern needs to be restructured with suitably 
relaxed conditions and operation flexibility. Delegation 
of powers must be carried out at all levels as a conscious 
act of policy. 

The vesting of authority and power at various levels 
of the organisation must be simultaneously associated 
with the concept of accountability. The solution to the 
problem of misuse or wrong use of authority, however, 
does not lie in reducing autonomy all-round, but in 
selecting the right men to head the laboratories/organis- 
ations. Also the individual cases of misuse of authority 
should be appropriately dealt with. Efleclive steps 
should be taken for mean'ngful propriety audit of the 

individual scientist, group of scientists working on a 
project and the laboratory/institution as a whole. 

The Model Constitution proposed by the .Scientific 
Advisory Committee to the Cabinet and accepted by the 
Cabinet should be adopted very early by laboratories/ 
institutions concerned with scientific research. (The 
features of the Model Constitution are contained at para 
2.23 page 30 in the original report). 

(a) The scientist/technologist who will be the Chairman 
of the Policy-making Body should the Principal Officer 
in the ministry concerned and should have control over 
all aspects of administration (including financial) and 
directly communicate with the Minister. 

(b) Shri D.K, Kimte and Shri K.P. Mathrani, how- 
ever, do not agree with the recommendation contained 
in the earlier paragraph and are of the view that the 
Minister should have the benefit of advice at the lop levc 
of an officer, whether an administrator or a scientist, 
who is not directly concerned with the detailed working 
of the organisation, as otherwise the advice may not 
always be objective. Therefore, while the technica 
heads of these orsanisatlons will render technical advice 
to Government m respect of their organisations, they 
need not be given formal position in the ministry. 

The responsibilities of the Secretariat should be confin 
to securing finances, issuing sanctions and coordinating 
with other ministries, and for these responsibilities t e 
Secretariat may, by and large, continue with hs norma 
divisions/sections and the staff, but it should function 
more and more on the ‘officer-oriented’ pattern. 

The existing administrative organisation of the c- 
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mic Energy Commission, by and large, conforms to the 
pattern proposed by the Team. 

The Governing Body of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Resea'-ch might be retained as its General 
Body and a small Executive Committee with Director 
General, Fcientific and Industrial Research as Chairman 
could be set up out of the Governing Body to funcf'on 
as the main Policy-making Body. 

Each of the laboratories or a group of laboratories 
dealing with related subjects in the Defence R and D 
Organisation should be provided with an Executive 
Council. 

A small Executive Commit'ce with Scientific Adviser 
as its Chairman will, however, have to be set up to fonc. 
tion as the main Policy-making Body. The Defence 
Research and Deve’opmcnt Council with suitab'e modi- 
fications can function as an apex body of the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation. 

The present Governing Body of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research may be retained as a General 
Body and an Executive Committee of the Governing 
Body may be set-up under the chairmanship of the 
Director-General of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research to function as Policy-making Body. 

In order (o make research and extension in agricul- 
ture responsive to each other and to produce a coordina- 
ted effect on agricultural production, an organisational 
a'rangement should be worked out m which the Direc- 
tor-General, Irdian Council of Agricultural Research, 
should participate in policy decisions relating to agricul- 
tural extension and development, and the responsibilities 
in the major areas of : (a) research, training and exten- 
sion, (b) development and State liaison, (c) input pro- 
duction and supply and the agencies with responsibilities 
in these areas should be closely linked up in an organis- 
ational set-up, so that major policy decisions of good 
significance to Indian agriculture a c jointly evolved. 

Tire Director-General of Indian Council of Medical 
Research may be the Principal Officer in respect of 
medical/rcscarch in Ihcmin’stry and d'rccily communic- 
ate with the Minister. For other matters, such as, 
hospital services etc., the normal pattern of the Secret- 
ariat can operate. 

The present Covering Body of the Indian Council 
of Med'cal Research may be retained as a General Body 
of the Indian Council of Medical Research and a Nc.v 
Executive Committee should be constituted to function 
as a Policy-making Body under the chairmanship of 
the Director-General, Indian Council of Medical 
Research. The existing Executive Committee should be 
abolished. 

The Executive Council of the proposed pattern 
should be set-up for each of the Six laboratories under 
the Indian Council of Medical Research. 


The All-fndia Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi and the Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Edu- 
cation and Research, Chandigarh should be given full 
operational authority needed for dynamic functioning. 

An administrative strategy should be evolved for 
ensuring an effective use of the meagre financ'al resourc- 
es allotted for medical research by carefully delineating 
a fe.v of the major health problems such as family 
p’anning. mal-nutrition, communicable diseases, con- 
tamination of food and water supplies etc., which merit 
high priority and also by concentrating their retearch 
around the best men available. In working out a 
detailed administrative set-up the Director-General of 
Ind'an Council of Medical Research should be enabled 
to participate in policy decisions relating to the appli- 
cation of medical research. 

Administratis c Reorganisation: Isolated Scientific 
Departments 

The “attached” or “subordinate” office status is not 
suited to scientifically-oricntcd “isolated” departments 
which merit special set-up. 

The ‘isolated’ scientific departments should be given 
adequate operational autonomy and scope for individual 
iniliatis'c and creativity. 

Agreeing with the recommendation of the Admini- 
strative Reforms Commission made in their report on 
“Machinery of the Government of Ind'a and its Pro- 
cedures of Work”, the Team suggest the integration 
with the Secretariat of the ministry concerned of the 
Heads of the Scientific and Technical Departmsats whose 
activities arc of developmental character and include 
si/cablc programme and planning, coordination and 
review on behalf of the ministry concerned, these. 
Heads when taken into the Secretariat should function 
xvithout any change in their status or designation except 
that they should have enough powers. Coordination at 
the m'nistry’s level would be the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the ministry concerned. The Heads of 
scientific departmehts thus integrated with th; Scrctariat 
should be the members of the Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee proposed by the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission for each ministry. 

Each scientific department or a group of small 
research units or laboratories should be provided with 
a Departmental Policy Committee with the composition 
and functions similar to those suggested in regard to 
Executive Councils of the constituent laboratories of the 
major scientific organisa'io.ns. 

Administrative Reorganisation— Supra Ministerial Level 

The creation of a Mnistiy of Science and Techno- 
logy as proposed by the Study Team on “Machinery of 
the Government of India and its Procedures of Work” 
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will divide operational responsibility for scientific per- 
sonnel between the proposed ministry of Science and 
Technology an t other ministries, which may give an 
erroneous impression that the proposed minis'ry has 
coverage over all a eas of science and technology and 
that the areas outside this ministry’s scope are not 
important. 

T1 e nodal functions proposed for the Ministry of 
Science and Technology could rather go to a high level 
Inter Ministerial Bjdv composed of primarily of scien- 
tists and technologis<s. The Team welcome the reconsti- 
tution of the Scientific Adv.sory Committee to Cabinet 
into the Committee on Science and Technology as the 
central point of authority for science and technology. 

There is the need for the ‘generalisation’ of science, 
so that It permeates every sector of national activity. 
For this purpose, science must he provided with its 
proper place in each concerned ministry of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Committee on Science and Technology should 
have adequately staffed Secretariat, which should per- 
form most of the examination and analysis work neces- 
sary for preparation of reports and for discussion on the 
COST. 

The Committee on Science and Technology should 
inc’ude in its scope the responsibility of rational alloca- 
tion of financial resources amongst the various sectors 
of science and technology in accordance with the 
piescrt and prospective needs of the country. 

The proportion of investment in science to G.N.I. 
should be gradually increased so as to reach the modest 
target of 1 per cert G.N.P., say, during the next 7 to 
10 )cars. 

An anneal review of the outlays proposed for the 
fields of scientific n search should be made with a view 
to examining whether the allocations are reasonable 
in tl e context of national goals and the appropriate 
machinery for fuch a review would be the Committee 
on Sc’encc and Technology, which should follow the 
procedure in this behalf. 

According to Shri D K. Kunte and Shri K.P. 
Mcthrani, another responsibility which should devolve 
on the Committee cn Science and Technology relates to 
the “cxtcrnrl” evaluation of the scientific achievements 
of tl c organisations. The remainirg members of the 
Team lave tl eir icseivations with regard to the need 
for this type of ‘external’ eva'uaticn, instead, they arc 
of the view ihat the achievements of the scientific 
organisations should be evaluated by a group constituted 
by ll e Policy-makirg Bcdy of the organisation con- 
cerned rati cr than by the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

The Commitlcc cn Sciercc and Technology should 
be made more broad-based by includirg a member to 
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represent engineering technology and two members from 
the public life. 

The COST should have Consultative Committees 
and Working Groups in c'early identifying broad pro- 
blem areas and should also be able to constitute ad- 
hoc specialist panels to exim'ne and report on particu- 
lar proposals or problems. 

The COST should maintain close and continuing 
contact with the Cabinet as a whole and with the appro- 
priate Cabinet Sub-Committees. 

Tn order to discharge its responsibility of “external" 
evaluation of scientific organisations as suggested by 
Shri Kunte and Shri Mathrani, the Committee on 
Science and Technology should set up a Board of 
Scientist Auditors composed of scientists of requisite 
status and possessing the broad scientific perspective of 
the areas concerned. The jurisdiction of this Board 
will cover all such scientific departments/organisations 
which are financed by the public fund. Evaluation 
reports of the Board of Scientist Auditors would be 
submitted by the COST to tiie Government for being 
laid on the table of the Parliament. The Board would 
be expected to examine each scientific institution at 
least once in two to three years. 

The divorce between research carried out in labo- 
ratories and its application could be ascribed to the 
Directorate-Geneml of Technical Development having 
assumed secondary functions concerned with import 
and capital issue licensing instead of promoting techni- 
cal development resulting in lack of interaction between 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Directorate-General of Technical Development. To 
strengthen coordination, the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research alongwith the Directorate-General 
of Technical Development and National Research 
Development Corporation could be located in a new 
Department of Technology in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development. 

Some members of the Team felt that Government 
give serious consideration at high level to the scientific 
research/industrial/technological activities which should 
fall within the purview of the Defence Ministry. 

Personal Aspects 

(a) Except Sarvashri D K. Kunte and K.P. Ma'h' 
rani other members suggested that all major scientific 
organisations should follow recruitment procedures 
evolved to suit their own needs and functions indepen- 
dent of the U.P.S.C. for the selection of scientific and 

technical personnel; 

(b) Sarvas'ri Kunte and Mathrani are of the opinion 
that the procedures which are best suited for ensuring 
selection of the scientific talents should be followed y 
all scientific departmenis/organisations— big orsmal — 
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organised on departmental or autonomous basis. In 
their view, the U.P.S.C. should invariably be associated 
with the recruitment for scientific organisations v.hich 
are financed from public fund. 

With a view to further gearing the U.P.S.C. for the 
task of selecting scientific personnel San'ashri Kuntc 
and Mathrani suggest that U.P.S.C. should have two 
Scientist-Members more or less exclusively concerning 
themselves with the personnel matters of scientific 
organisations; the Secretariat of the U.P.S.C. should, 
similarly, have a wing devoted to the matters relating to 
these scientific organisations. 

The recruitment procedure in respect of scientific 
personnel should be flexible enough to permit of waiv- 
ing delays in receipt of applications and inviting well- 
qualified men for senior posts for interview even without 
their applications. Higher level posts should also be 
filled by invitation and not by interview. 

Liberal use should be made of the existing pro- 
visions governing the contract appointments for filling 
in senior scientific posts. 

There is urgent need for revising pay for scientists/ 
technologists to bring them at par with any other 
national activity. 

The agricultural scientists should be given attractive 
status commensurate with the special national signifi- 
cance attached to food and agriculture. There are 
certain anomalies in the pay scales at various levels 
between the different scientific organisations. These 
anomalies should be comprehensively examined and 
removed. 

Non-medical staff members in medical institutions 
and colleges, highly qualified in bio-chemistry, bio- 
physics, genetics should be equated in respect of salaries 
and attached privileges to the medical staff members of 
corresponding levels. 

A comprehensive enquiry should be made in respect 
of the scientific sca'cs and perquisites keeping in view 
the general principles explained. 

Promotion prospects of scientific and technical 
personnel at all levels should be suitably augmented and 
related to their experience and attainments. 

The scheme of merit promotion and advance incre- 
ments of the Government of India should be imple- 
mented in all scientific departments forthwith. Limi- 
tations with reference to the total number of posts 
available for merit promotions in a cadre and the 
number of persons to be promoted in a year in such 
cadres should be fixed individually in respect of each 
department keeping in view the size of the department, 
the nature of its work, the number of scientists and 
technologists employed and their supply position in 
various disciplines concerned. The proposal of promo- 
tion or advance increments approved by the Selection 


Board should not require detailed scrutiny in the 
ministry. 

The scheme of career achievement for scientists 
should ensure that the scientist who is above average 
is not allowed to stagnate for want of higher post in the 
department/organisaiion and that the pay of the 
scientist is determined by the quality of his work. He 
should be promoted without having changed the nature 
of his job, if necessary. 

Promotion in the scientific departments should be 
automatic up to a certain stage and should be allowed 
within a given range of time with the outstanding man 
getting it within the shortest lime. Above a certain 
stage the normal selection based on the availability of 
posts can operate. 

The form of Confidential Report given in Appendix 
V to the Report should be adopted for scientific and 
technical personnel of gazetted rank. 

Provision should be made to permit scientists to 
carry’ over the corpus of their Provident Fund from one 
employment to another. 

To ensure the carry over of superannuation benefits 
of scientists on change of eniployraent, it is necessary to 
evolve a scheme on a national basis covering all 
scientists both in Government and non-Government 
institutions. All employers of scicnfific/technical per- 
sonnel should be obliged to adopt the scheme and they 
should bear proportionate liabilities for the benefits 
based on the length of service with them. 

The Head of a laboratory/institution/scicntific de- 
partments should invariably be a scicntist/tcchnologist 
and should bo assisted in his routine administrative tasks 
by administrators. At lower levels, creative scientists 
should not be deployed on non-scicntific or non-techni- 
cal jobs. 

Despite the need for having technocrats at the top, 
diversion of top scientists to administration should be 
kept to the minimum. Senior scientists should take on, 
ill rotation, administrative and organisational responsil 
bilities which would promote a sense of active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the organisation and also ensure 
that no scientist is loaded too long with non-scientific 
work. 

Utility of an All-Jndia Scientific Civil Service is 
doubtful. The need for providing stability and status 
to scientists can be met by the Team’s recommendations. 
The status and stability of a scientist should, however! 
steam largely from his own work and the judgement of 
his peers rather than from statutory protection, i.e.: 

(a) Scientists should be enabled to participate in 
free scientific discussion both in and outside the employ- 
ing organisations or at any international community of 
scientists abroad. Rules governing the participation by 
the scientists in these discussions and seminars should 
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be sufficiently liberalised; 

(b) Sarvashri Kunte and Mathrani, disagreeing with 
liberalisation of rules governing parf'cipation by scien- 
tists in the conferences etc., within India and outside and 
study leave, are of the view that this liberalisation will 
not only add to the financial liability but is also likely 
to be misused. 

Unless the Head of an institution or a senior scientist 
has made an equal scientific contribution to the re- 
search, his name should not figure on a research pufabc- 
ation of a junior colleague. 

The restriction on forwarding the applications of 
scientists for other posts in the country should be mini- 
mised. The discretion in this respect should vest in the 
Head of the Institution. 

Financial Administration 

The budget of a laboratory/institution, after it is 
approved by the Executive Council and the Policy- 
making Body, should be considered by the Ministry of 
Finance as part of the over-all budget of the large or- 
ganised areas of research and a budgetary allocation 
stipulated within the context of the country’s resources 
in consultation with the COST. 

Once the budget is passed by Parliament, the ex- 
penditure sanction should issue to each laboratory/instit- 
ution. The Executive Council /Department Policy Com- 
mittee should have full powers to operate on the budget 
without reference to any higher administrative body. 
The Executive Council again should have full powers to 
reallocate funds within the budget from any one revenue 
bead to another and from revenue to capital but not 
from capital to revenue. The Council should further be 
able to delegate to the Director these powers of reappro- 
priation. 

The institutions should evaluate their performance 
and expenditure and the Policy-making Body should do 
likewise for the over-all areas under it with the help of 
the staff who understand cost-accounting once in every 
sifc months. 

To avoid delays, proposals should be examined in 
the Administrative Ministry at the appropriate level and 
also taken up with the Ministry of Finance at a fairly 
high level. 

Within iheir financial competence, the Administrative 
Ministries should act fully up to their responsibilities 
and the Ministry of Finance should encourage them to 
exercise their powers. 

Unutilised amounts out of the budget grants at (he 
end of the financial year should be rigranted provided 
such amounts do not exceeds; say, 10 per cent of the 
grants. 

The existing procedures of accounts and audit should 
be revised taking into consideration the special needs of 
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scientific institutions. 

Procurement of Stores and Equipment 

Except Sarvashri D.K. Kunte and K.P. Mathrani, 
the other members feel that the large scientific organisa- 
tions/inst'tutions/laboratories should be exempted from 
having to go through the Directorate General of Supplies 
and Disposals for procurement of stores and equipment 
and they should be allowed to set-up their own purchase 
sections. 

Sarvashri D.K. Kunte and K.P. Mathrani feel that 
exemption of Scientific Departments from the DGS& 
D in the matter of procurement of stores and equipment 
is not a satisfactory solution and is fraught with certain 
ills. They suggest that the DGS & D should be 
strengthened with the requisite expertise, staffing support 
and organisational innovation and a separate Science 
Wing should be created to catter to the needs of the 
Scientific Departments in consultation with the DGTD 
and Central Scientific Instruments Organization of 
CSIR. 

The procedures of the DGS & D should be review- 
ed with reference to the specific requirements of the 
scientific organisations and they should be rationalised 
and made flexible with the accent on speed and quality. 
A Standing Committee could be set-up to periodically 
review and watch the operations of the DGS & D 
procedures as applied to procurement of scientific or- 
ganisations. 

The Director should have powers to place indent 
to obtain from the open market equipment and stores up 
to a total value of Rs. 50,000 within the budget alloca- 
tion under these heads accoi ding to the purchase pro- 
cedures approved by the Executive Council/Depart- 
menfal Policy Committee. Appropriate powers should 
be delegated to the Head of a group or a section within 
the laboratory to enable him to place indents for pur- 
chase of stores and equipment up to the limit of the bud- 
get provision for the group or section. 

Consolidated indents may be prepared annually or 
bi-annually in the institutions which should fix the maxi- 
mum limit of stock of each article generally not exceed- 
ing one year’s estimated consumption and also the mini- 
mum slock of each store article. 

A “Materials, Management and Inventory Control 
cell” should be set-up as part of the Policy-making 
Body/Policy Advisory Committee mainly to evolve pur- 
chase procedures and policies for the benefit of the as- 
sociated groups of laboratories/institutions and to co- 
ordinate their purchasing activities. 

Foreign exchange should be made available to scienti- 
fic institutions on a liberal basis. The amounts asked for 

by the scientific institutions, if already scrutinised and 

approved by the Policy-making Body/Policy Advisory 
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Committee should be considered by the Ministry of 
Finance as block amounts, the specific details of which 
need not be gone into once again. 

The Committee on Science and Technology can re- 
commend on aspects of priorities and equitable distribu- 
tion of foreign exchange. 

The scientific institutions should be permitted to 
obtain licences for broader categories of items than nor- 
mally issued for commercial/industrial purposes in order 
to give them the necessary flexibility in utilising foreign 
exchange allocations. 

The procedure regarding allocation and release of 
foreign exchange to scientific and technological in- 
stitutions should be rationalised on the lines suggested 
by the Team. 

Industrial Research 

The Universities, the world over are the main centre 
of higher education and research; there is no reason why 
basic research in our country also should not be left to 
Universities. The national laboratories should, there- 
fore, concentrate on research of applied nature. 

The arrangement for screening of projects as well as 
for revising the charter of the laboratories so as to ex- 
clude basic research from their purview may be made. 

It is essential that scientists employed in applied and 
industrial research laboratories acquire by working in 
‘user’ industrial establishments for sufficiently long 
periods, the experience of actual industrial operations 
and practices involving economic and commercial con- 
siderations. The research-minded management of the 
industry should be invited to the laboratory for e.xchange 
of views both on problems of identification as well as on 
the direction of the research investigations. The arrange- 
ments should be pursued on a regular basis. 

Arrangements should be made for involving the indu- 
stry _in the research work of the laboratories at the pilot 
plant, design and engineering and commercial feasibility 
stapes. 

It is essential for the laboratories to work for specific 
and articulated results to meet the needs of the industry. 
The physical location, organisational structure, compe- 
tent of skills and liaison machinery of the laboratory 
should also be appropriately altered so as to ensure in- 
creased utility of the results of the research. The labor- 
atories should also scale up as many of their research 
results as possib'e up to pilot plant stage. 

The policy in regard to industrial development should 
be suitably revised for creating conditions under which 
industry will place increasing demand on research labor- 
atories. 

The man-power resources of N R.D.C. should be con- 
siderably strengthened to enable it to discharge its com- 
plex responsibilities of specialised and technical nature. 


It should also be allowed liberal allocation of financial 
resources for technological developments. 

The N.R D C, should be located in the Ministry of 
Industrial Development. 

Government should encourage by oSTering suitable 
incentives, the setting up of co-operative research asso- 
ciations for various organised sectors of industry keep- 
ing in view the scientific and technological needs of a 
particular industry and the capacity of and the 
likely response from the industrial units. 

All of the laboratories of the C.S.l.R. which are 
highly user/commodity/product-oriented should be con- 
sidered for conversion into co-operative reseaic'-i asso- 
ciations under a phased programme. 

The efforis of the co-operative research associations 
in regard to the development research of import substi- 
tution should be financed out of the operating budget of 
the associations or from a special grant built-up from 
multilateral contributions. 

The inflow of foreign technologies should be allowed 
consistently with the objective of building-up our own 
specialised knowledge and expertise. The collaboration 
agreements should be such as to encourage through 
every possible means the development of know how 
which can, in turn, flow out. Necessary stipulation 
should be mads in the collaboration agreement for the 
collaborator facilitating study of their know-haw by the 
Indian scientists of a designated laboratory of the 
C.S.l.R. for this purpose. 

The contractual obligations should be appraised and 
scrutinised by suitable committees. The best course, 
specially from the point of view of reducing the lead 
tfmes is to purchase out-right the processes and tech- 
niques available abroad. Since the advantages involved 
in such purchases will be national, Government could 
consider making some arrangement for such know-how 
to be paid for on a Government to Government basis 
out of the aid or loan received from the country con- 
cerned. 

The entrepreneurs should be given every encourage- 
ment to develop a scientific and technological innova- 
tion with indigenous material and expertise and the 
formalities relating to taking out a licence and the 
fulfilment of other requirements of Company Law 
should be waived or suitably modified. 

APPENDIX! 

Scientific Policy Resolafion 
New Delhi, the 4th March 195S/13th Phalguna, 1879. 

NO.I3I/CF/57— The key to national prosperity, 
apart from the spirit of the people, lies in (he modern 
age, in the elTeclive combination of the three factors 
i.e., technology, raw materials and capital of which ihe 
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first is perhaps the most important, since the creation 
and adoption of new scientific techniques can, in fact, 
make up for a deficiency in natural rcsouiccs, and 
reduce the demands on capital. But technology can 
only grow out of the study of science and its appli- 
cations. 

The dominating feature of the contemporary world 
is the intense cultivation of science on a large scale, and 
Its application to meet a country’s requirements. It is 
this, which, for the first time in man’s history, has 
given to the common man in the countries advanced in 
science, a standard of living and social and cultural 
amenities, which were once confined to a very small 
privileged minority of the population. Science has 
led to the growth and diffusion of culture to an extent 
never possible before. It has not only radically altered 
man’s material environment, but, what is of still deeper 
significance, it has provided new tools of thought and 
has extended man’s mental horizon. It has thus in- 
fluenced even the basic values of life, and given to 
civilization a new vitality and a new dynamism. 

It is only through the scientific approach and method 
and the use of scientific knowledge that reasonable 
material and cultural amenities and services can be 
provided for every member of the community, and it is 
out of a recognition of this possibility that the idea of 
a Welfare State has grown. It is a characteristic of the 
present world that the progress towards the piactical 
realisation of a Welfare State differs widely from 
country to country in direct relation to the extent of 
industrialisation and the efforts and resources applied 
in the pursuit of science. 

The wealth and prosperity of a nation depend on the 
effective utilisation of its human and material resources 
through industrialisation. The use of human material 
for industrialisation demands its education in science 
and training in technical skills. Industry opens up 
possibilities of greater fulfilment for the individual. 
India’s enourmous resources of manpower can only 
become an asset in the modern world when trained and 
educated. 

Science and technology can make up for deficiencies 
in raw materials by providing substitutes, or, indeed, 
by providing skills which can be exported in return for 
raw materials. In industrialising a country, a heavy 
price has to be paid in importing science and techno- 
logy in the form of plant and machinery, highly paid 
personnel and technical consultants. An early and 
large development of science and technology in the 
country could, therefore, greatly reduce the drain on 
capital during the early and critical stages of industria- 
lisation. 

Science has developed at an ever- increasing pace 
since the beginning of the country, so that the gap bet- 


ween the advanced and backward countries has widened 
more and more. It is only by adopting the most vigo- 
rous measures and by putting fonvard our utmost efforts 
into the development of science that we can bridge the 
gap. It is an inherent obligation of a great country 
like India, with its traditions of scholarship and original 
thinking and its great cultural heritage, to participate 
fully in the march of science, which is probably man- 
kind’s greatest enterprise of the day. 

The Government of India have accordingly decided 
that the aims of their scientific policy svill be ; 

(i) To foster, promote, and sustain, by all appro- 
priate means, the cultivation of science, and scientific 
research in all its aspects— pure, applied, and edu- 
cational : 

(ii) To ensure an adequate supply, within the coun- 
try, of research scientists of the highest quality, and to 
recognise Ihcir work as an important component to 
strengthen the nation ; 

(iii) To encourage, and initiate, with all possible 
speed, programme; for the training of scientific and 
technical personnel, on a scale, adequate to fulfil the 
country's needs in science and education, agriculture 
and industry, and defence ; 

(iv) To ensure that the creatise talent of men and 
women is encouraged and finds full scope in scientific 
activity ; 

(v) To encourage individual initiative for the acqui- 
sition and dissemination of knowledge, and for the 
discovery of new knowledge, in an atmosphere of aca- 
demic freedom ; and 

(vi) In general, to secure for the people of the coun- 
try all the benefit that can accrue from the acquisition 
and application of scientific knowledge. 

The Government of India have decided to pursue 
and accomplish those aims by offering good conditions 
of service to scientists and according to them an 
honoured position, by associating scientists with, the 
formulation of policies, and by taking such other mea- 
sures as may be deemed necessary from time to time. 

APPENDIX--IV 

Scheme of Automatic Promotions 

The Study Team would like to illustrate in the Ap- 
pendix a scheme of automatic promotions based on pet- 
formance rating. The scheme is intended to cover purely 
research and development posts of all the cadres m 

scientific and technical departments/organisations 
tions with supervisory and administrative responsibilities 
will lie outside this scheme since for such cases some 
selection system related to the availability of posts wi 
have to operate). The scheme is illustrated with refer- 
ence to Defence R & D Organisation. 
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The Defence R & D Organisation has the following 
categories of posts : — 

]. 350-25-500-30-590-830-35-900 

(Junior Scientific Officer Purely Research/ 

2. 400-40-800-50-950 (S.S.O.ll) Development 

3. 700-50-1250 (S.S.O.I) Appointments. 

4. 1100-50-1200-100-1500 (P. Sc.O), 

5. 1300-60-1600-100-1800 

(D.C.S.O.) Junior scientific 

Appointments, re- 
quiring scientific, 
administrative and 
organising skill. 

6. 1600-100-1900 (Director fl) Higher scientific ap- 

7. 2000-100-2500 (Director Grade I pointments, requir- 

and Chief Scientists) ing administrative 

and organising skill. 
Officers in the 4 grades upto Grade 4 above are as- 
signed by the Scientific Adviser on the basis of academic 
qualifications, experience and field of specialisation to 
any one of the many disciplines, (special subject), cover- 
ed by the organisation. Officers are borne on separate 
rolls, grade-wise (according to seniority), in each subject 
and their promotions are regulated on the basis of seni- 
ority in the particular discipline. According to the ex- 
isting sj'Stem, promotions up to Grade 4 above are based 
on the availability of posts in the particular discipline 
in which the scientist is working. Posts in grade above 
Grade 4 are normally filled up by promotion on the basis 
of overall seniority and job requirements. In other 
words, at present, an officer in Grades 1,2,3 in particular 
discipline will, for his promotion, have to depend upon 
the pyramidal size of the set-up and the availability of 
posts in his discipline. This means that the chances arc 
not equal in different subjects and this inequality affects 
the morale of the officers adversely. 

The existing position can be modified as explained 
herein the First four grades should be treated as a single 
entity and may, for example, be designated by the term 
^scientist', the individuals will be in any one of the four 
pay scales indicated. A scientist who is appointed to 
the Grade I should automatically be moved to Grade 2 
after a fixed number of years that may be prescribed. 
Similarly, be should go into Grade 3 and Grade 4 after 
fixed periods that may be prescribed. Such a system 
will ensure automatic advancement upto a certain stage 
without having to depend on the availability of posts in 
particular field. In othenvords. Grades 1 to 4 will be 
treated to a certain extent as though they correspond to 
a single time scale. A maximum time interval will be 
given for movement from one grade to another. An 
‘outstanding’ man classified and accepted as such by the 
Departmental Promotion Committee (DPG) will be able 
to go from one grade to another much quicker than 


others. 

We show in the Table below, a time structure for 
promotion, purely to indicate the type of scheme en- 
visaged ; 

Promotion Years required for promotion 


From 

To 

Outstanding 

Above 

Average 




Average 

Good 




Very Good 

Grade I 

Grade 2 

2-3 

3-4 

5 

Grade 2 

Grade 3 

3-4 

4-5 

7-8 

Grade 3 

Grade 4 

4-5 

5-7 

10-12 


If the scheme operates as indicated in this Table, a 
person joining the organisation at the age of say 23 can 
hope to get Rs. 1100 in, say, 10 years if his work borders 
on outstanding in 12 to 15 years if he is above average. 
A normal average person can get Rs. 1100 in, say, 22 to 
25 years. 

The scheme will ensure definite prospects which will 
not depend, up to a certain stage, on the availability of 
posts in a particular discipline; it ensures more or less 
equal opportunities to scientists working in different dis- 
ciplines based only on their capacity and mental calibre. 
There will be no tendency to manipulate seniority by 
arranging transfer from one subj.’ct to another with a 
view to advancing one's position in the seniority list. 
The proposed scheme in effect amounts to bestowing the 
benefits of a Scientific Civil Service without the rigidities 
inherent in such a service. Officers need not also be 
unnecessarily transferred from one discipline to another 
thereby ensuring that projects are not jeopardised due to 
posting of officers. Such a system would also ensure 
that there is no demand for enlarging the number of 
posts in a particular discipline only because a particular 
specialist is stagnating. The scheme implies that every 
scientist once recruited will reach a salary level of 
Rs. 1500 ; the only variation will be in the time taken to 
reach it. The work of the scientist will be assessed ann- 
ually as objectively as possible on the basis of the entries 
in his confidential report. 

On the lines indicated above the scheme can be pre- 
pared for each of the scientific departments. A basic 
promise of the scheme is that in any cadre the number 
of “outstanding” and "Above Average” will not nor- 
mally exceed something like 10 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively of the actual strength. This limit of number 
in a cadre “Outstanding and Very Good” will place an 
automatic limit on the number of promotions that can 
take place in a particular cadre in a year. Of course, the 
trend of report-writing, after the introduction of the 
scheme, has to be watched. If the number of “Outstand- 
ing” and “Very Good” increases, a limit could be fixed 
within which promotions could be made after the D.P.C. 
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lias suitably moderated the annual reports. 

Th’s scheme, it may be observed, seeks to achieve the 
same objectives as are sought to be fulfilled under the 
exist ng promotion practices of the Atomic Energy De- 
partment which are based on un-written rules and tradi- 
tions evolved with time. 

APPENDIX— V 

(Please read notes for guidance given at the end 
of the form) 

Confidential Report 

(For all scientific and technical personnel of gazet- 
ted rank). 

Report on Section 

For the period from To 

Date of Birth 

Date of entry into Department 

Date of posting to present section 

Date of appointment to present grade 

Dale of acquiring present salary 

Present grade 

Present salary 

(To be filled in by the officer reported upon). 

1. Academic Qualifications : 

Including membership of professional institutions. 
Underline any qualifications obtained during the period 
of this report. 

2. Note on Attainments during the year under 
report. 

(Nature of work on which the officer has been em- 
ployed during the period of this report. List any publi- 
cations issued during the period other than routine 
report. Quote reference number only in the case of 
secret reports. Reference may be made here to any 
particular achievement outside the scope of his official 
duties). 

(To be filled in by the Reporting Officer). 

1. Comments on the note on Attainment, 


Present Assessment 

Please tick appropria'e markings. Mark only quali- 
ties of which you have first-hand knowledge. 

Outstand- Above Ave- Below Unsatis- 

ing Average rage Average factory 

1. Intellect 

2. Professional ab.l'ty 

(a) Theoretical ability and capacity for interpreting 
data 

(b) Experimental or practical ability 

(c) Originality in producing new and good ideas 

(d) Technical judgement to discern the essence of 
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tlie problem and to select the best line of attack 

(e) Power of expression orally 
(0 Power of expression in writing 
(g) General professional knowledge 

3. Administrative ability 

(a) Administrative judgement and foresight 

(b) Readiness to take decisions 

(c) Organising ability 

(d) Ability to lead and get the best out of subordi- 
nates 

4. Personal qualities 

(a) Personality and force of character 

(b) Initiative 

(c) Conscientiousness 

(d) Self-reliance 

5. Manipulative skill 
(Note here p.irticular skills) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

6. Assessment of Integrity (If anything adverse has 
come to your notice, please specify it also). 

Signature of the Assessor 

Signatory’s name (Block Capita's) — 

Designation 


(To be filled in by the Reviewing Officer) 

1. Length of Service under Reviewing Officer 

2. Do you agree with the markings of the Assessor ? 
If there are any important differences between them, 
please comment. 

3. Assessment of the Officer’s overall worth in his 
particular grade irrespective of age 

(Please initial and put a ring round the appropriate 
mark below and strike out whatever is inapplicable) 

A-1 Exceptionally brilliant 

A-Outstanding 

A-Well above average standard 

B-1 Good average man 

B-The average man, reasonably competent but with- 
out special ability or initiative 

B-Insufficient initiative and perception to work 
without constant supervision 

C Indifferent but just worth retaining. 

D Nor worth retaining in the present grade 

(If making is ‘C’ or ‘D’, you should comment fully 
under general remarks — paragraph 6) 

4. Recommendations (Please initial and put a ring 
round the appropriate mark below and strike out what- 
ever is inapplicable) 

(a) Promotion to grade 

(b) Number of exira increments recommended, ' 
any 

(c) Confirmation 
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(d) Extension of his probation by 

(e) Termination of his service 

5. What type of duties do you consider this officer 
best fitted for ? 

Would he be fit] by a transfer to anotber job 

6. General rema'ks by Countersigning Officer, 
including a note of any particular achievement 

7. Has the officer been informed of any markings 
below “Average” with which you agree ? If he has not 
been, please say, why ? 

Signature and date 

Signatory’s name in block capitals 

8. Remarks by the Head of the Section 

Signature and date 

Signatory’s name in block capitals 

9. Remarks by the Director 

Signature and date 

(A) Note For The Guidance Of Assessors 

1. The preparation of reliable reports on the staff 
is an exceedingly important du'y. In fairness to the 
staff reported on, as well as on the interest of the smooth 
and efficient working of the Department, reports should 
be carefully and critically made. You should not dis- 
cuss your assessment with anyone else except the 
countersigning officer, if he requires you to do so. 

2. Do not feel obliged to mark under every head- 
ing ; some of the headings may be inapplicable. Do 
not attempt to guess any quality which you have not 
been able to judge at first hand ; in such cases make no 


marking at all. 

3. Do not be afraid to give low markings if they 
are deserved. No one can hope to be equally good in 
every way and some low markings may be jus'ified, even 
for the most brilliants. 

4. Markings should not take account of age. 

(B) Notes For The Guidance Of The Reviewing Officer/ 
Head Of The Section 

1. A complete report is normally to consist of this 
for with at least one assessment form. 

2. The assessment forms must be completed by 
officers w ho are at least one grade higher thin the offi- 
cer being assessed ; they should have first-hand know- 
ledge o*' him and his work. If it is Impracticab'e to 
find two assessors who fulfil these conditions, only one 
assessment form need be completed. 

3. The assessors should work independently and 
must not consult in any way. No reference should be 
made to previous reports. 

4. The reviewing officer should be preferably two 
grades higher than the officer assessed and wherever 
possible, a member of the appropriate professional, 
scientific or technical class. 

5. In his own interests the officer must be informed 
of any marking below average, unless this would be 
unwise because fa) he is ill, or othenvise upset ; (b) 
(when marked ‘as below average’) he is unable to cor- 
rect the deficiency. 
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RECOMMENDATIO^S 

Introduction 

Forms of Organization 

It is not possible to single out any one of the three 
foims of organizations, viz., departmental undertaking, 
Government company and public corporation as the 
only one suitable for the administration of all types of 
public enterprises and under all circumstances. 

The form of the departmental undertaking is un- 
suitable for the type of industrial and commercial en- 
terprises co\crcd in the Rcpoit. 

The principal defects generally attributed to the 
Government company form are outlined in paragraph 
2 . 6 . 

Till pattern of Public Sector in India when compared 
with the pattern prevailing in some of the foreign coun- 
tries reveals two important distinctions. First, instead, 
of setting up the public undertakings as staluto.’'y cor- 
porations, or under the control of such corporations, 
the company form has been adopted in India. It is 
only in India that Government seem to have adopted 
the mcihod of running companies by directly holding 
shaics in them. Secondly, no single integral public 
authority Ins been created in India for a purlicular 
see' or of industry and entrusted with the task of the 
general development of that sector including the running 
of undertakings in tint sector and the setting up of new 
projects. 

The rigidity of the statutes of the corporations that 
have been .set up or the inadequacies of autonomy pro- 
vided for in statutes is no reason to conclude that there 
are defects inherent in the conception of public corpo- 
rations and that Acts of Parliament setting up public 
corporations cannot provide for flexibility. 

■"For considerations detailed in paragraphs 2.15 to 
2.19, tl-c form of public corpoiation is the one that is 
best fitted for the commercial and industrial undertak- 
ings in the public sector. The form of public corpora- 
tion has distinct advantages over that of the Govern- 
ment company. Government should implement (he 


declared intention of the first Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion in this behalf and adopt the form of public cor- 
poration as the general rule for the industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings in the public sector in India. 

*The recommendations with respect to dilTercnt 
undertakings as classified in paragraph 2.21, are as 
follows ; 

(i; All public undertakings in the induslrial and 
manufacturing fields should be entrusted to public cor- 
porations, each governing a number of operating units 
in the same area of industry. It would be advantageous 
to retain the company form of units in which there is an 
element of private participation but in such eases the 
State-owned shares held in the company should be 
owned not by Government directly but in the name of 
the public corporation. 

(ii) The public corporation form is more suitable 
for undertakings falling in the category of public utilities 
and services. The statutes of existing corporations in 
this category should be revised with a view to ensuring 
that they arc in accordance with the needs of autonomy 
and fiexibility. 

(iii) The company form is not suitable for promo- 
tional and developmental undertakings. Government 
may re-examine the desirability of continuing these un- 
dertakings as Government companies. 

(iv; Since the commercial and trading concerns 
operate in competition with (heir counterparts in the 
private sector, there is perhaps some justification in 
retaining the company form. • ' 

(v) In the category of financial institutions, LIC is 
a statutory corporation. The two other undertakings, 
viz., the Export Credit and Gurantee Corporation and 
the Film Finance Corporation wh'cb function as lend- 
ing agencies may continue to retain the company form. 

A general review of the Companies Act and the appli' 
cability of its various sections to Government companies 
should be undertaken to identify provisions that have no 
relevance or signi.ficancc in the case of Government 
companies and a'e merely resulting in the observance 
of irksome formalities. Government companies should 
then be exempted from the operation of such provisions 
under Section 620 of the Companies Act. 

Organizational Structure And Management Boards 

There is perhaps an advantage in having a Policy- 
making Board in the case of the smaller public under- 
takings. It is, however, injudicious to load these 
Boards with busy Government officials in an attempt to 

give representation to every Governmental Agency con- 
cerned with the operation of the undertaking. With 
the exception of a representative each of the adminis- 


*Rccommcndalions of basic character has been marked with an asterisk- 
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{rativc Ministry and tlic Finance Ministry, the attempt 
should be to so'cet members \Uiosc ctpcri nee and 
qualifications will benefit the unclcrtnkint’ and who have 
adequate time and interest to do justice to their job of 
part-time directorship. 

♦For considerations dc'ailcd in piracraphs 3.10 to 
3.12, a few funct'onal Directors must be in h’ded in 
every Board cscept for the scry small enterprises. Tftc 
superior authority or the Chief Fxecutive should be 
recognized and rcspccad. bit the Chief F\cc live and 
the Heads of the different dcp.artivcnts shoiil 1 realise 
that the success of an industr'n! or c.-mmcrcln! under- 
taking depends on the ability of top manage nenl to 
Function as a (C’m. llte controlling Ministry sh'iuUt 
scrupulously respect the supcrior.ty of the Chief Fsc- 
cutivc by ab.staining from deahna directly witli the 
functional Direclors csccpt v'ih the fnowledgc and 
cc>ncurrcncc of the Clrirma-i. In such n mi ted type 
of Beard th; Chief Fxccutise sin iiU! be made the Chair- 
man of the Hoard; but, if for some reason, it is found 
specially advanlaccous to have n p.art-limc Chairman, 
the Chief Ftcculisc shouM be designated ns the Vice- 
Chairm.in. 

The establishment of a number of in.lividu.al under- 
takings of varying sizes, scry often, functioning in the 
sami field of industrs', has ted to a fra'-mcntalian of the 
industrial effort in the public sector. It also ctp.-'scs 
the autonomy of the ptiblic undcruking to the danger 
of erosion. 

*Fot the considcfritions set out in par.agraphs 3.17 
to 3.29, all t! c induutial and rrrarwf.tcturins conccirrs. 
except those under the control of the Ministry of De- 
fence and the Dep.irimenl of Atomic Cnergy, should 
be brought under integral public corpora. tions charged 
w’ith the responsibility for coordinating the effort in the 
industry and for prosiding the direction, supervision 
and auxiliary services that individual units require. 

The advantages lha! Vi id flow from the setting up of 
the inicgr.al public corporniions in the ir dusirial nnd 
tnanufaciuring fic’ds ,are outlined in paragr.iph 3.24. 

The running concerns in the industrial and m.ami- 
facturing field of tl c Central Government should be 
regroupedf under integral public corporations. Simil.ar 
possibilities exist in the ease of the undertakings of the 
State Governments. 

Certain multi-unit projc.ts in (he pub'ic s.'Clorat 
present have units which may more appropriately be- 
ong to a corporation other than tlic one being proposed 
or that multi-unit project as a whole. It is difiicult to 

ay down any hard and fa-.t rules for the location of 
icse units as between the concerned corpor.ations. 
ormally, dm pjmcipfc should be to entrust such units 

TScc also Annc.xure V. 
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to t' c corporation 'ct up in Ibc field of industry to 
whidi they belong even though they may be forming a 
part of a complex under the purview of annihcr corpo- 
r.u'on. Poss bic cxciptions can be the projects that 
have been approved nnd cs'ab'ishcd as integrants of a 
complex, cssenti si for the economic viability of the total 
complex itself. 

*It will be nccc'suy to ensure that the integral pub- 
lic corporations grant the maximum po siblc opera- 
tional auton''mv to the Project Man-gcfs. The principal 
function' (hat should lie nvHgncd to the public corpo- 
ratisvns should b; as listed in paracrapli 3.28 

The powers and rliitics of the responsible Minister 
i V re'ation to tlie integral public corporations should be 
as stated in brief in patagrapb 3.39. 

A Poliev-making Board composed mainlv of pirt- 
(imc Directors wifi not be able to disch.argc the functions 
proposc.1 for the integral pub’ic corpo'.ations. The 
Chairman of the corporation wit! ncccvs.iry require the 
assistance of a fc.v competent full-time Directors so that 
he can devote his t'mc and attention to the Broad on 
important policy matters. It will be .ippropriatc to give 
each fitlMirae Director a specific area of responsibility 
in which he possesses greater knowledge than his 
colleagues. 

In the sma’Icr indcrlakines, the Executive Head of 
the department may be the Director who bears special 
rcsponsib'diiy for the subjects dealt with b., Ids depart- 
ment. But in th: larger undertakings tiie full-time 
Director need not be made the head of the department 
or dcparlmeni. coming in his =phere. A separate cxc- 
aiiivc could be appointed .so that the Director may 
rem^'in free of the re po isibility for the day-to-day 
management of the depa.'tmcnt. 

Govcnimcat tcpro^cnlation on the Board of public 
undertakings should be restricted to one Representative 
of the Comrollmg Ministrv and another of the Ministry 
of Finance, it should not be necessary to include the 
representative of the Gov crn'iicnt department which is 
the sole or the ma-n consumer of the products of the 
undertaking, the requirement of consumer consulta- 
tion can be taken care of by setting up Joint Consulta- 
tive Councils. 

It will not be appropiiatc to include a representative 
of ttx workers of the corporation in its Board of Direc- 
tors. But it may be of advantage to have a non-official 
member who has had good and long c.xpericncc of 
working in the trade union organi/itions as a member 
of the Board. 

It would also be advantageous to have a few part- 
time non-olfici.il members who have proved their out- 
standing abilities in 'oiuc araas of industrial, commer- 
cial or fin.inci.al enterprises oi administration. They 
should be men who have faith in public enterprises and 
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who do not have conflicting business interests with those 
of the corporations to wh'ch they arc nominated. 

*Tlie management organization below the corpora- 
tion level should be left to be worked out by the public 
corporations so that the requirements of each industry 
and undertaking at each stage can be taken fully into 
account. The relevant Acts setting up the corporations 
should provide for consultation with the Government 
on this question. 

*It will perhaps necessary to retain the company 
form in certain cases, e.g., for undertakings not wholly 
owned by Go\crnmcnt. With the setting up of the 
public corporations, the State-owned shares in the com- 
panies should be held by the corporation concerned, and 
not directly by the Government. 

In sectors where it is necessary to have an element 
of private participation, including foreign participation, 
the project should still be set up through the agency of 
the public corporation, the corporation owning shares 
in the company in place of the Government. 

In the ease of smaller operating units, it may not be 
worthwhile to set up a formal Management Board. The 
overall responsibility can be entrusted to a single e.xecu- 
tivc (General Manager) who will act as the agent of the 
public corporation. For the larger units, it will be 
advantageous to set up a Management Board or Com- 
mittee under the csecutive orders of the corporation. 
There will be no need to have Government representa- 
tives on such Boards or Committees. In the case of 
the larger units the corporation may find it desirable and 
necessary to nominate one or two of its time functional 
Directors or heads of departments on the Boards or 
Committees set up at the unit level. 

For many of the reasons detailed in the case of the 
industrial concerns, State Trading Corporation and the 
Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation should be 
merged. If the volume of work is considered unmanage- 
able for a single carporati m, a better way would be to 
have two Managing Directors for both the w'incs that 
may be created along the c.%isting division of work but 
within a .single company. On the same considerations, 
the management of the two hotels, viz , Ashoka Hotel 
and Junapath Hotel should be brought under the pur- 
view of the India Tourism Development Corporation. 

Parliament And Public Enterprise 

Although it is generally agreed that the scrutiny that 
Parliament cvctcl-ses o\cr the working of public enter- 
prises should not extend to matters of d.ay-lo-day admi- 
ijistr.Uion, it is extremely difiicuh to prcscriblc ready 
and infallible tests to determine in individual cases 
whether they are m.uieis of po'ic> or matters of daj-lQ- 
da-> administrali-n. The task can become somewhat 
c.'tsier if the object !V(. sand the fmar.cial obligations of 


public enterprises have been clearly defined by Parlia' 
ment. In our view, any act or omission of an act which 
directly affects the fulfilment of the objectives and obli- 
gations of a public enterprise cannot be described as a 
mere matter of day-to-day administration. In the same 
way, all matters, except those which have a beating on 
any established policy of Government either in relation 
to that undertaking or the public sector as a whole, 
should ordinarily be treated as matters of day-to-day 
administration. 

*The present criteria for the admissibility of ques- 
tions can be made more specific to exclude the matters 
that Parliament itself has, by an Act, placed wdlhin the 
competence of autonomous corporations. This principle 
can also be extended to the Government companies as 
well. 

The actual working of tlie lutes and guide-lines laid 
down for determining the admissibility of questions de- 
pends considerably on the initiative of the Ministry' con- 
cerned. The Ministries should be more vigilant in 
ensuring that what Parliament itself has excluded does 
not reappear due to oversight or neglect. The admissi- 
bility of question should be quickly examined first in 
the Parliament Secretariat and then in the Ministry, to 
bring to the attention of the Speaker, cases that attract 
the conditions for exclusion. They should also check 
w’hcther similar information had not been supplied in 
reply to an earlier question. 

It is difficult to say whether the method of inquiry 
that the Committee on Public Undertakings has adopted 
will continue to be the only method that the Committee 
w’ould employ in all cases. It may well be that, the 
method that is now being followed has been chosen 
since it was considered the best method that could be 
employed in the initial years. At present, there is con- 
siderable reliance placed on eliciting information 
through detailed questionnaire. The manrgements of 
many Public Undei takings have observed that the meti- 
culousness with which such detailed questionnaires 
emanating from a Parliamentary Committee have to be 
answ'crcJ often imposed a heavy burden on them and 
sometimes resulted in the enquiry gravitating towards 
the area of day-to-day management. 

For the reasons detailed in paragraph 4.1'5. the Coffl- 
ini.tec on Public Undertakings may consider taking up a 
group of undertakings falling within one area of enter- 
prise and bringing out one consolidated report on lhaf 
public sector industry as a whole. 

In the course of the examination of ceilain Min'stnes 
and general subjects, Parliamentary Committees olhct 


than the one on Public Undertakings, too arc .still going 
far into the area of public cntcrpri'^c. Wish the 
up of a special Committee on Public Undertakings th- 
scope and functions of other Committees of Par.ianicst 
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nlay be reviewed and re-defined to avoid overlapping 
and duplication. 

A few undertakings are already giving comprehensive 
information on their operations and future programmes 
in their annual reports, but there is rocm for greater 
selectivity in these reports. A majority of the annual 
reports give only sketchy information. There is insuffi- 
cient recognition of the fact that one of the main pur- 
pose of the annual report is to enable Parliament to 
make an assessment of the efiiciency with which an un- 
dert.iking is being run. The guide-lines in this respect 
issued in 1962 are a little too grate ful and they do not 
prescribe and specific form or suggest the necessary in- 
dications that may be adopted for reporting performanc- 
es to Parliament. 

The Bureau, in consultation with the Ministries and 
Public Undertakings concerned should work out a model 
form for the annual reports. The Bureau should also 
prepare standard operational indices that could be adop- 
ted by the different public undertakings to pro\ide 
essential information. (The principal points that each 
annual report should contain are indicated in paragraph 
4.21). The adoption of a common pattern of reporting 
and of standard ooerational indices will have the 
advantages outlined in paragraph 4.22 

In prcp.iring the consolidated Annual Report on the 
working of public enterprises, the Bureau should adopt 
a more systematic classification of undertakings and 
evolve and use standard indications for each major area 
of enterprise. 

The effectiveness of the supervision by Parliament by 
whichever instrument is exercised, very largely depends 
on the quality of the information that is made availab'e. 
In supplying information to Parliament, whether in res- 
ponse to questions from Members cr questionnaires 
from the Committee on Public Undertakings, the 
attempts siiould bo made to give full and imaginative 
replies and not literal and sketchy answers that leave a 
feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Government And Public Enterprise 

1. Government Control : There is a definite lack of 
uniformity in the kind and extent of powers reserved to 
Government,, vis-a-vis, different public undertakings. 
The existing variations cannot aKvaj-s be explained on a 
rational basis. Government should lay o'own the princi- 
ples that should govern the reservation of powers. A 
comparative review of the powers conferred on public 
undertakings to make appointments, to incur capital 
expenditure, etc., should be undertaken with a view to 
rem.wing anomalies and ensuring that Boards of undcr- 
lakincs that arc similar in size and nature have the same 
degree of autonomy. 

Tliere is a degree of confusion about the division of 


responsibilities between the Government and the enter- 
prise in the matter of public accountability, particularly 
in the case of Government companies. One of the 
advantages of the public corporation form is that it is 
based on a precise and statutory definition of the rela- 
tionship between the Government and the undertaking, 
and provides for a clear-cut demarcation of responsibili- 
ties between them. This should be kept fully in view 
while drawing up tlie statutes establishing the proposed 
public corporations, and while framing rules and execu- 
tive orders under these statutes, 

A Secretary or other officer of the Ministry should 
not be made the Chairman of a Public Undertaking, and 
a Secretary of a Ministry/Department should not be in- 
cluded in the Management Board of the undertaking. 

*Ail appointments below the Board level should be 
m'de by the Boa'd itself. In the case of Financial 
Advisers/Financial Controllers, the appointment should 
be made by the Board but in consultation with the 
Government. 

The existing position regarding the poweis enjoyed 
by the Boards of public undertakings for sanctioning 
capital expenditure should be e.xamined with a view to 
making an upward revision in the case of the larger un- 
dertakings. With the setting up of the proposed pub'ic 
corporations there will be still greater scope for enhanc- 
ing the powers of the Governing Boards in the matter of 
sanctioning capital works. 

Where Government sanction tiie DPR with detailed 
estimates, llic Boards acquire full powers to incur expen- 
diture. However, in the case the sanctioned estimates 
have to be revised upwards by mere than 10 per cent, 
the whole case has to be re-submitted to Government 
for re-scrutiny in detail. The range of 10 per cent should 
bs raised to 15 per cent in view of the fact that there is 
almost alw.ijs a general increase in prices between the 
time the DPR is prepared and the sanction is issued and 
work taken in hand. Moreover, the costs of.en go up 
for quite obvious reasons. In such cases, the whole pro- 
posal need not be ic examined, scrutiny should be con- 
fined to the specific item or element of the proposal in 
which the increase has occurred and the possible effect 
of such an increase on the profitability of the project. 

*Government should not reserx'e any powers in the 
matter of delegation of powers exercisable by the Board 
to the Chief Executive and other officers of the public 
undertakings, but should allow the Board full freedom 
to delegate powers to its Executive Officers. The Govern- 
ment will of course receive information about any deleg- 
ation that the Board may decide upon and they 
can a!wa 3 S make a suggestion or give a directive to the 
Boards in case they consider such a directive necessary 
and desirable. 

Any suggestion from Government to a public under- 
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taking asking it to act in a manner other than that dicta- 
ted on economic grounds sliould be in the form of an 
open directive and should be duly brought out in the 
Annual Report of the undertaking. 

While it cannot be possible in all ca<^cs for a Govern- 
ment representative to commit his Ministry to a proposal 
at the Board meeting, the representatives of the Minis- 
try should be able to have consultations and formulate 
the views of the Ministry on most of the matters appear- 
ing on the agenda even before they go to the meeting. 
If a determined ciTort is made at the Ministry, its re- 
presentative can generally be in a position to speak on 
behalf of the Ministry at the meetings of the Board. 
The Ministry’s official appointed as a part-time member 
of the Board should be fairly a senior person and not be- 
low the rank of a .loint .Secretary. 

The top management posts like those of the Chair- 
man or full-time members should be filled by deputa- 
ti mists only when there is no suitable alternative. 
Where officers have to be appointed, only those who 
have experience of working in public undertakings of 
similar establishments should be selected. Officers selec- 
ted for appointment to these posts should be asked to 
sever their connections with the parent service after such 
appointment. A similar course of action should be adop- 
ted in respect of the posts of General Managers and 
Financial Advisers of the large units. 

*Thc Chairmen of the proposed integral corporations 
should be accorded a status consistent with the require- 
ments and importance of their functions, even though it 
may mean a status higher than that of the senior-most 
permanent civil servant. In the case of the larger integ- 
ral corporations that may be created the Chairman 
should be given a siatus equivalent to that of the Go- 
vernor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Governments should free the public enterprises from 
a larger part of the control they arc exercising at present 
and conccin themselves mainly with its larger aspects. 
By reducing the spread of Government control, which 
appears to be much larger than it need be, Government 
will be able to focus attention on vital and strategic 
points, and thereby ensuring a more cfTectivc compliance 
with their policies and directives. 

2. Government Machinery for Co-ordination and Con- 
trol ; With the increase in the number of ministries 
dealing with different sectors of industry, there are now 
several ministries and agencies of Government which arc 
concerned with different aspects of work relating to the 
public enterprises. This has led to the problem of 
coordination at various feve's. Much of the existing 
multiplicity in this icspect can and should be reduced by 
entrusting the work now being done by a number of 
agencies to an expanded Bureau pf Public Enterprises. 

The basic nature of the Bureau should be that of a 


service agency, Ths primary responsibility for the 
efficient management of the enterprises rests on the 
enterprises ilicmseivcs, and that for supervising their 
working and accounting for their performance to Parlia- 
ment on the Ministries concerned. While the Bureau 
with its specialised experience can be of great assistance 
to the Ministries as well as the enterprises in discharging 
these dillicult tasks, it wou'd be harmful to duplicate the 
authorities responsible for these functions. 

On the considerations detailed in paragraphs 5,28 
and 5 29, the functions that should be assigned to the 
Bureau should be as given in Annexure III. The broad 
organizational set-up of the Bu'eau should be as out- 
lined in Annexure IV. 

An important task of the Bureau will be to indicate 
its role and prove its utility. The Bureau should act as 
a catalytic agent for promoting study and with the help 
of Department of Administrative Reforms, Institutes of 
Management and other specialised institutions, organize 
and encourage expert groups to study the special pro- 
blems of the enterprises and work out solutions which 
could be adopted for general application. 

In view of the functions proposed for the Bureau, it 
should be placed under the full-time charge of a senior 
officer, not below the rank of Additional Secretary, who 
has had experience of working in the public undertak- 
ings, In fact, (he Bureau should ordinarily be staffed 
with persons who had had experience of working in the 
public enterprises. 

For the considerations set out in paragraph 5.34, it 
will be more appropriate to retain (he Bureau of Public 
Enterprises in the Ministry of Finance, even if a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Development is established on the 
basis of the recommendations made in interim Report 
of the Study Team on machinery of the Government of 
India. 

A nucleus technical cell should be set up in each 

Ministry concerned with public undertakings to enrich 
the quality of the scrutiny and evaluation of feasibility 
studies and DPRs, to secure proper processing and uti- 
lization of the reports and returns submitted by the 
public undertakings, particularly of projects under 
construction and to expedite action on various pro* 
posals received from the public undertakings. 

With the setting up of a properly staffed and expan 
cd Bureau and the building-up of the management 
organization in the enterprises, it will not be necessary 
to setup an elaborate organization in each Ministry. 

Wiih grealer delegation of powers to the public enter- 
prises, the workload in the controlling Ministries wi 
be considerably reduced. It will be appropriate to sc 
up only a nucleus organization in the Ministry sines I c 
type of staff required to build-up the organization o 
the Bureau, the various staff groups in the public enter- 
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prises and the technical cells in the Ministry, already 
scarce audit, will not be desirable to build up similar 
organizations performing similar functions, and yet 
multiplied and located at difierent places. 

With the integration of undertakings into larger 
multi-unit corporations, it will be necessary to review 
their location under different Ministries. The general 
principle should be to locate a public enterprise on the 
functional principle, i.c., with the Ministry that is con- 
cerned with the development of that sector or industry. 
(This does not cover the undertakings of the Ministry 
of Defence). The grouping of Central Government 
public undertakings amongst dilTercnt Ministries could 
be as indicated in Annevure V. 

3. Reports and Returns : Tlie existing system of 
reporting as between the public enterprises and the 
Government suffers from defects that have been out- 
lined in paragraph 5.43. 

Installing modern systems of management and infor- 
mation reporting within the enterprise will considerably 
simplify the problem of devising the proper method of 
reporting as between the public undertaking and the 
Government. If it is ensured that the required infor- 
mation, properly analysed, is available to the manage- 
ment, the Gowrnment will reed sery little information 
extra to that which is compiled and put up to the 
Management Beard of the public enterprise. Therefore, 
the forms devised for presenting information to the 
Government and to the Management Board sliould, as 
far as possible, be identical. 

An Expert Study Group should be set up for carrying 
out a more detailed e.xamination of the reporting bet- 
ween the public undertakings and the Government. The 
Bureau should take action in cooperation with the 
COPP Management Division and the Ministries con- 
cerned, also enlisting the assistance of external consul- 
tants in this field. The information requirements of the 
controlling Ministries and other Government agencies 
should first be reviewed to avoid o’.erlapping and to 
enable standardized returns to be developed. 

The weekly and fortnightly reports that are at present 
in force should be dispensed with straightaway, unless 
required by law, or exceptional reasons exist for obtain- 
ing the information from an ‘autonomous’ body at such 
frequent intervals. Every controlling Ministry should 
periodically review the extent of utilization of these 
reports in order to cut out non-essential items of infor- 
mation and a'so to adequately strengthen their own 
organization for carrying out the required processing 
and analjsis of information and for taking foilow-up 
action. 

Planning Of Projects 

Tire main inadequacies and deficiencies in the plan- 


ning of projects have been as enumerated in paragraph 
6.16. 

The memorandum on ‘Feasibility Studies for Public 
Sector Projects’ prepared by the Planning Commission 
(Committee on Plan Projects) can serve as a good blue- 
print and guide for the steps to be taken and the docu- 
ments to be prepared before sanctioning a project. 

For every project involving investment above a 
certain limits, say, Rs. 5 crores aid above, a feasibility 
study should be prepared on the lines set out in the 
Planning Commission Memorandum on ‘Feasibility 
Studies for Public Sector Proj cts’. 

The present procedure for assessing demand through 
the constitution of working groups in the Planning 
Commission may useful for determining Plan priorities 
or a national allocation of resources for different pro- 
jects, but it is certainly not good enough for an invest- 
ment decision. Before going in for additional capacity 
in the public sector the agency concerned should assess 
the demand for the product in all its aspects, viz., the 
effect of price on demand, the location, the pattern and 
time phasing of demand ard the practical possibilities 
of selling the products in competitive conditions in India 
and abroad. The possibility that the new' capacity that 
is proposed to be created in a public sector project may 
already be available in some other enterprises within 
the countiy should be fully examined in the feasibility 
study. 

For projects not requiring foreign collaboration, 
the project scrutiny and subsequent Government appro- 
val to go ahead with the project may be based on the 
feasibility study report and applications for foreign 
exchange should also be disposed of on the basis of 
this report. Supplementary project estimates should, 
however, be prepared to take account of changes that 
might occur as a result of rise in prices, unforeseen 
circumstances and omissions or underestimations. The 
final release of funds should be authorized only after 
the preparaticn of the supplementary project estimates. 

For projects where foreign techn'cal collaboration is 
indispensable and when foreign collaborator is em- 
ployed to prepare the DPR, Government or the public 
undertaking should prepare a feasibility study from the 
point of view of national cco.iomic benefits and the 
project approval should be based on this report. The 
DPR should contain adequate information on items 
Indicated in paragraph 6.28. 

The development of designing and consultancy 
capacity in the public sector has been hampered because 
a large number of independent public undertakings have 
been set up even in the same field of technology. Amal- 
gamation of these enterprises under large public corpo- 
rations will not only help building up of the necessary 
capacity but also in its fuller utilization. 
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Tlie consultancy organizations within the country 
should be registered and classified according to their 
field of activity and their capacity. The Bureau in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Industrial Development 
and Company Affairs should undertake th's work 
irc'uding the promotional measures necessary for 
building-up the consultancy services required by the 
public enterprises. The public undertakings should be 
encouraged and assisted to set up adequate designing 
and consiihancy organizations. 

Tl c Bureau should be consulted on the avai’ability 
of indigenous capacity and consultancy services in 
respect of each project for which the approval to the 
inter-Ministerial Negotiating Committee and Foreign 
Agreements Committee is sought. 

Turn-key contracts should' not normally be awarded 
to foreign co'laboiators. It might, however, be neces- 
sary to obtain the latest technic I know-how in the 
event of recent advances having been made in a parti- 
cular field even though it resulted in the award of turn- 
key contracts. In such cases, the foreign contractor 
should be required to supply complete diawings and 
designs including the net-work and the lime schedule of 
construction and to associ-Uc Indian engineers with the 
erection .sork and train them abroad. The contract 
should also specify tint the overall control of construc- 
tion (including turn-key jobs) would vest in the project 
managc.Tcnt. 

In the case of intcr-rclatcd projects, i.c,, projects 
where the output of one constitutes the input of another 
a ‘total systems’ approach should be adopted to their 
conception and planning in order to reduce the total 
cost of implementation and avoid capacity created in 
one project from lying idle while another was being 
completed. 

Once it is decided to go through the project, the 
Project Manager as wc’l as the key personnel to be later 
put in charge of departments, like construction, finance, 
production and personnel shou’d be selected and asso- 
ci.ucd uith the process of planning the project. 

Tlic existing system of project evaluation and the 
scrutiny and cvahiatim of project reports have suffered 
from the defects outlined in pamgraph 6.3S. 

Often projects arc included in the Plan on the basis 
of only a preliminary project analysis and not after a 
dciatkd fetsibility study. Ti.is gives the impression 
that such, proj.cls '•land approved and sufficient effort is 
not, therefore, put in subsequently to complete the plan- 
ning and cv.itnatron o‘' these projects. This has some- 
tin cs led to the appro'. a! of projects y.hicb were later 
found to be lechnicv'iliy or economically unsound Pro- 
jects should Ovt t>c included in the Five Year Plans 
unlc-a th.e feasibility studies have been completed and 
found 50 I'c s.Ti<facto.-y on scrutiny. Wherever a 


project is to be included witboiit such a study, it should 
be mentioned solely as a national target and no mention 
should be made of the location of such projects so that 
it does not become a commitm:nt on the part of the 
Government to stick to th; location mentioned in the 
Plan even though later studies may rcvieal the unsound- 
ness of the eark'er proposals on location or size. 

It is necessary to develop techniques for evaluating 
the return from projects in terms of nitional objectives, 
i.e., measuring the costs and benefits of a project from 
the standpoint of the overall economy and the develop- 
ment needs of the country. In piinciplo, the criteria 
for evaluating a public sector pr.tjcct should be its 
national economic profitability as distinct from mere 
commercial profitability ; but it would be essential to 
ensure agamst the possibility that rmb guity in defining 
national economic profitability and insulTieient djta 
may vitiate such an evaluation. Tiie Government and 
the Planning Commission shou'd evolve and lay down 
standard guide-lines tliat clearly define the criteria and 
the methodology for project evaluation fiom the stand- 
point of national economic profitability. 

Substantial construction equipment, often imported 
from abroad, remains unutilized after the completion 
of the project for which it was procured, whi'c nesv 
projects go in for the purchase of similar items for lack 
of coordination. With the setting up of multi-unit 
corporation a more rationai and fuller utilization of 
expensive construction machinery will become possible 
as the corporation will be in a position to move this 
equipment from one project to ano'l.cr as and when 
requirements arise. In the meantime, the Bureau should 
draw up an inventory of the surplus or idle construction 
equipment with projects that have already gone into 
operation to enable its utilization in the projects still 
under construction. 

Delays in construction result in direct increases m 
cost besides delayed realisation of benefits cspcctcd 
from the project. Proposals for funds, import clearance 
or matters elTecting the fiow of work on projects which 
arc in an advanced stage of construction should be 
accorded the very highest prioriiy by the controlling 
Ministry, the Ministry of Frnance and the other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Deviations from original cost estimates should be 
got examined wherever they appear to be appreciable. 
Quite often, the estimates are pegged at low levels in 
order to make a project look mere profitable thsn ft 
actually is. Tfic compilation of dofai'eJ informnliop 
about such deviations will help m makirg future ssli- 
mates more reliable. Such imfosmation should a’sa he 
communicated to agencies connected v.iih the tee.ir.iciil 
scrutiny of feasibility studies of s.m lar projects. 

During the construction of large and complex pro- 
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jects, managerial and engineering personnel acquire 
valuable experience and knowledge which could be use- 
fully recorded in the form of a project’s completion 
report. Arrangements for the ultimate preparation of 
the completion report should be provided for at the 
very con-mcncemcnt of corstrnction, so that all the 
useful mate.ial at every stage of project construction 
becomes available for shifting, compilation and ana- 
lysis. 

Staff assistance to the Project Manager has been 
inadequate during the construction phase. There is 
considerable need fer high level coordination and con- 
trol to ensure the smooth progress of the work done by 
a number of contractors and agencies. A centralized 
staff group should be attached directly to the Chief Exe- 
cutive of the project. 

The smaller undertakings have to face considerable 
problems aquiring and maintaining staff groups which 
though essentially required for greater efficiency they 
are not in a position to afford. They also have the 
problem of insuffie'ent utilization of expensive construc- 
tion equipment which after the construction phase is 
over becomes surplus. Similarly, a number of qualified 
technical personnel having experience suddenly find 
themselves surplus. To some extent, they can be ab- 
sorbed in maintenance jobs in the same undertaking or 
in some other undertaking, bat the experience ga ned by 
them goes waste unless by chance they find berths in a 
new project under construction. These problems may 
disappear or become much less acute when the large 
multi-unit corporations suggested by us are set-up for 
each industry in the public sector. 

Personnel 

1. Top Management ; The whole procedure for the 
appointment of the full-time as well as part-time mem- 
bers of the Board should be systematised. The Bureau 
can collect information on the qualifications and experi- 
ence of those who can be considered for appointments 
to these Boards and maintain a register of persons with 
the requisite competence to function as full-time mem- 
bers of the Board. The procedure that is at present 
adopted by tlie Buteau can be further improved upon 
by associating some of the Chief Executives of impor- 
tant public undertakings with this work. 

It takes time before an undertaking throws up suffi- 
ciently experienced and senior men to fill up director- 
ships on its Boards. Till such time as this is achieved, 
it will be neecssary to look out side the enterprise as well 
to pick out s itab'e persons who can be found from the 
body of Government icrvants, leading industrialists and 
businessmen ard professional managers and specialists 
in the privcle sector. In fact, it is advantageous to 
introduce from time to time an outside clement at the 


top management level. 

It is highly important that, while making appoint- 
ments to the Board, preference is given to the officers 
coming from within the undertaking For this purpose, 
a career development scheme and a definite ladder of 
promotion shou'd be evolved in eaeh undertaking. The 
smaller und rtaking', that do not have enough promo- 
tion opportunities, should be offered the berefits of a 
common manpower scheme. 

While appointing fl e representative to the Boards, 
the Ministries concerred should see that the persons 
nominated are not so burdened with the substantive 
work of the Ministry that they find it difficult or im- 
possible to play a useful p;rt in the Board’s meet- 
ings. 

Certain general qualifications should be prescribed 
for the part time non official members of the Board on 
the UK pattern. These qualifications can be experierce 
of the industry or of industrial commercial or financial 
matters, applied science, administration or the organiza- 
tion of workers. The Chairman of the public under- 
taking should be consulted before the responsible Minis- 
ter makes appointments to the Board except in the case 
of the Government respresentatives. 

The existing schedules referred 10 in paragraph 8. '6 
should be revised so as to exclude all posts other than 
those of the Chairman and full time functional Directors 
of the Boards of public undertakings. The Bu eau should 
continue to draw up panels of su table names for these 
posts as a kind o’’ service, there being no compulsion for 
the public undertakings to confine their chaice to the 
names available with the Bureau. For the posts of Fi- 
nancial Advisers/Financial Controllers, it wdl be neces- 
sary for the Bureau to draw up pcnels of suitable per- 
sons to facilitate co.asullation, prior to appointment on 
these posts, between the public undertaking and the 
Government. 

The salaries offered to the top executives in pubi c 
undertakings should be approximate to the rate for the 
job or at least bear a semblance to those offered in the 
private sector. Silaries in the pablic sector should not 
be pegged to the scales ob'aining in Government. 

In the context of the proposals for larger corpora- 
tions, the need for paying higher salaries to the Chair- 
man, and full-time functional members of the multi-unit 
corporations will be all the greater. The Chairman of 
the proposed multi-unit corporations should be given a 
salao’ equal to that admissible to the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India (i.e. Rs. 4500 per month). The 
salaries for the full-time functional Directors of the pro- 
posed multi-unit corporations should be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs 4,400 per month 

Frequei t changes and long vacancies in the top 
posts as have often occurred in tlie past have to be 
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avoided. The situation will improve considerably when 
the deputation of Government servants on top posts be- 
comes irreversible and the Management Eoaids are 
empowered to make appointments to all senior posts 
below the Board level. The Chairman and full-time 
functional members of the Board should have a fairly 
long period of tenure to enable the person appointed to 
make a significant contribution on the basis of experience 
gained in the undertaking. A period of 3 years should 
be regarded as the minimum for the Chairman and full- 
time members of the Board, and a period of not less 
than 3 years for the part-time non-official members. 

2. Personnel Management ; Public undertakings conti- 
nue to depend on the Government services for man- 
ning the managerial and techni(.al posts at the middle and 
higher levels. Analysis of data furnished by 29 undertak- 
ings relating to posts carrying a starting salary of Rs. 700 
per month and above indicates that the percentage of 
posts held by deputation'sts was bigbest in the case of 
the finance and accounts organizations where it was 38 
percent. On the personnel and genera! administration 
side, the percentage was 33 and in the case of scientific 
and technical personnel only about 3. 

While it is very important to develop managerial 
re.sources within the public sector, it has to be recognized 
that for some time to come, public enterprises, particu- 
larly new projects, will have to draw on deputationists 
for manning posts at midd'e and higher levels of man- 
agement. It is, therefore, neccssary to identify the 
more harmful features of the existing arrangements re- 
garding deputation. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to ob'ain officers from 
Government services the attempt should be made to 
encourage permanent absorption in the undertaking and 
avoid tlic situation where posts arc manned by one 
deputationist after another. Service rules should be 
liberalised for facilitating the absorption of deputationists 
at any level in the service of the undertaking ; in parti- 
cular, rules should be amended to enable deputationists 
to sever connection with the parent dep irtment without 
losing the acerucJ leave, pension and other retirement 
benefits 

The period of tenure of the deputationists is often too 
short and dees rot cnab’e the enterprise to derive the 
benefit of the experience gained by the deputationists. 
This term should, normally, be for a period of 4 to 5 
years and it should be possible to review and terminate 
extreme cases of maladjustment at the end of the first 
year itself. To extend the term beyond 5 vears may not 
be desirable as the officer will practically lose al! touch 
with his parent department. 

A difficulty in securing a sufficiently long-term of 
deputation is that an officer has little choice but to 
revert to his parent service if failure to do so would 


result in his losing a chance of promotion in his own 
department. The existing rules and ordeis on the sub- 
j.ct should be modified to enab'e deputationists to serve 
minimum to four-year period, extendible by a further 
jear or so at the request of the public undertaking. 
In case an officer becomes due for promotion in his 
parent department, the undertaking should be given the 
option of granting him promotion in its own organiza- 
tion if it wishes to retain tlie officer’s services. 

A certain advantage can be derived from the system 
of deputation during the time for which it continues 
for lack of a practical alternative The deputationists 
having good experience of working in the public under- 
takings will be better equipped to do their job in the 
Ministries concerned with public undertakings. This 
consideration should also be kept in mind by Govern- 
ment while making postings to the concerned M nistrics. 

"’"The statutory corporations like Air India, lAC, etc. 
can frame or amend rules regulating the terms and 
conditions of service of their employees only with prior 
Government approval. This leads to undeu rigidity. 
They should be exempted from having to seek prior 
Government approval in these matters. It is sufficient 
for the Govermient to lay down certain model rules 
which could be adopted by the undertakings to suit their 
individual requirements. 

It is true that ensuring a certain degree of uniformity 

in the matter of allowances and retirement benefits is a 
desirable end, but enforcement of uniform p.attern may 
neither be advisable nor practicable in view of the num- 
ber and variety of jobs. The best way to ensure 
ralion.ility and a degree of uniformity in these matters 
would be to provide information and expert guidance 
as an advisory service instead of insisting on prior 
Government approval or comity with ligid guide-lines, 

The Bureau should co'lect info.'‘mation from dilTcrent 
public undertakings about the service conditions, rules, 
pay scales etc. and fuinish it together with expert advice 
to all the public undertakings, tbs controlling Ministries 
and the Ministry of Finance. Government should thus, 
have no difficulty in ensuring that public undertaking? 
did not adopt different scales of pay for the same kind 
of posts. In case any public undertaking goes seriously 
out of line without due justification, Government will 
always be in a position to correct the situation, if 
necessary, by the issue of a directive. 

Government should ensure that every undertaking 
formulates and adheres to properly framed recruitment 
and service rules along the lines laid down by the 
Government. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to set up a Cen- 
tral Personnel Commission for the public sector. 

Each public undertaking should be encouraged to 
formulate and implement suitable career development 
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scliemes in which a phased programme of training at 
different levels is linked to a definite ladder of promo- 
tion. 

Itmaynotbe a feasible proposition to revitalize the 
Industrial Management Pool in its o iginal form, 

Thenew pool scheme described in Annexure IX is 
an improvement on the old IMP sche ne. It preseribes 
a more systematic method for the placement of pooled 
officers on uncadred posts in the publ c undertakings. 
The main advantage of the new pool scheme lies in the 
fact that it will associate chief execuM res of the public 
enterprises in the Advisory Committee entrusted with 
the implementation of the seheme and offer wider pros- 
pects to the employees of public undertakings by faci- 
litating inter-undertaking mobility. 

The problem of inadequate promotion opportunities 
would be considerably reduced with the setting up of 
large multi-unit corporations. These corporations will 
not only be ab'e to offer wider prospects to their 
employees but also provide them with experience on a 
variety of jobs in the different units under their control. 
Even so, it will be desirable to have a common pool to 
meet the needs of such smaller public undertakings as 
cannot be grouped under any multi-unit corporation and 
also such of the undertakings of the State Governments 
who wish to participate in the new scheme. 

Work relating to this scheme can be entrusted to the 
Advisory Committee suggested in the report (extracts 
from which are given in Annexure IX) which can func- 
tion under the Cabinet Secretary and be serviced by the 
Bureau. The smaller public undertakings should be 
encouraged to take part in this common pool scheme 
so that they may be able to overcome the difficulties 
that they are experiencing in attracting and retaining 
suitable persons in their organizations. 

In meeting the manpower requirements the problems 
which are special to public undertakings are 
generally those wh'ch are faced by the very large indus- 
trial and commercial concerns. In such concerns the 
top management have to be provided with highly quali- 
fied and expert staff groups in the fields of planning, 
finance and accounts, and personnel and labour admini- 
stration. This puts up the demand for staff of cate- 
gories specified in paragraph 8.54. As the public sector 
expands and the proposed multi-unit corporations are 
set up, the need for these categories of personnel will 
iecrease very rapidly. 

At the instance of the Planning Commission and 
the Home Ministry most public undertakings have 
made a survey of their additional requirements for 
managerial and technical manpower for the Fourth 
and Fifth Plan periods. But since most of the under- 
takings do not have the necessary' expert assistance to 
make fairly accurate estimates of the requirements for 


the future. Government should have the assessment 
made by the public undertakings examined by a body 
of experts with the assistance of the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research. A much more detailed 
assessment of manpower requirements is necessary to 
formulate a concrete training programme, particularly 
for the specialised branches. 

Public enterprises need not assume responsibility for 
basic training in general management and training in 
professions which are required both by the public 
enterprises and private concerns. The existing train- 
ing institutes can be more economically utilized for 
providing this type of training. Arrangements will, 
however, have to be made for in-plant training and 
induction of new recruits. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the Ministries 
concerned, should undertake a survey of the existing 
training facilities to help avoid duplication and identify 
areas where training facilities need to be extended or 
increased. The Bureau, together v/ith the representatives 
of the Ministries concerned and the public enterprises 
should examine the curricula of training offered by 
different institutes to evaluate suitability of curricula to 
the requirements of the public sector and the quality of 
training imparted. 

The training of specialists and technicians listed in 
paragraph 8.56 should be the special responsibility of 
the public enterprises themselves. In discharging this 
responsibility enterprises operating in the same field of 
technology can co-ordinate their efiorts. This co- 
ordination will, of course, become automatic once a 
multi-unit corporation is set up in each field. 

The draft outline of the Fourth Plan contemplates 
training programmes in management to be jointly 
sponsored by the Planing Commission and the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises, with a provision of Rs. 1 crore 
for the purpose. It should be possible to work out 
with the help of management institutes and specialised 
agencies concerned the possibility of running training 
programmes tailored specially to the requirements of 
the public undertakings. This work and the funds 
being provided for the purpose should be transferred 
to the Bureau. 

Although over-staffing does exist in many projects, 
its extent and nature is yet to be fully analysed and 
assessed. Sufficient steps have not been taken so far 
to locate the areas of over-staffing and to produce the 
staff in those areas. Opportunities coming in the wake 
of expansion have not been fully utilized to absorb 
surplus staff. To some extent, this is due to the fact 
that new projects were generally set up as independent 
companies and not under the old running concerns. 

The main reasons for overstaff have been outlined 
in paragraph 8.67. 
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To overcome the problem of ovcr-stafTing, the real 
need is to take the circumstances of each case into 
account and to work out practical solutions in consistent 
with the social obligations of the public undertakings. 
The adoption of proper standards and other control 
techniques is essential from the very beginning. After 
the situation goes out of hand, it becomes extremely 
difficult for management to retrench the staff. 

In undertakings in which over-staffing has become 
chronic, it is necessary to have work studies undertaken 
by industrial engineers. Once the extent and areas of 
over-staffing have been identified, the subsequent 
absorption of surpluses during the expansion stage and 
the setting up of new projects will be facilitated. The 
immediate corrective steps already adopted by some 
undertakings, as described in paragraph 8.69, can be 
applied by other undertakings facing the problem of 
over-staffing. 

The problem of surplus-construction staff is common 
to most industrial undertakings in the public sector, 
(See also recommendation No. 96.) The Bureau can 
maintain information regarding the expected dates of 
completion of various projects so that new projects 
could be advised of the possibilities of construction 
engineering personnel becoming surplus elsewhere. This 
will facilitate mobility and enable the absorption of 
potential surpluses. Greater use of the construction 
corporations in the public sector and all non-depart- 
mental agencies, wherever feasible, will also tend 
to reduce the problem of surplus of construction 
staff. 

According to a study report (made in 1963), the 
problem of flight of personnel, was not a general pheno- 
menon in the public seetor as a whole although there 
were several undertakings where unplanned movements 
had taken place. The main causes for this movement 
were identified in the study report, as outlined in para- 
graph 8.71, The problem of staff turnover is not so 
acute in the case of non-technical personnel. 

The problem of flight of technical personnel is being 
felt acutely in the Heavy Electricals, Bhopal (HEL), and 
to a lesser extent in the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, 
the IOC, the EIMT, and a few others. In some cases 
engineers trained abroad at considerable expense by 
HEL were offered so much better terms by the private 
concerns that they left the HEL despite the liability 
to pay heavy penalty for infringement of the bonds 
that they had signed. To check this situation, the bond 
that the trainees have to execute, should be for a 
minimum period of 5 years, and in the event of infringe- 
ment, should be rigidly enforced. The training pro- 
gramme should be linked to a definite ladder of promo- 
tions so that a person has an added incentive to stay on 
after the completion of training, 


Some provisions should be made in undertakings like 
Neyveli Lignite, the IOC and HMT, which too are 
facing this problem, to enable at least a cerfain per- 
centage of engineer-entrants to receive comparatively 
early promotions to the next higher grade, as soon as 
they have -completed their training. 

Generally, the personnel departments in public 
undertakings have been placed under officers on 
deputation who are often nor professionally qualified. 
The status accorded to the department also varies from 
undertaking to undertaking. Personnel administrative 
should be recognized as a staff function of the highest 
importance and the department dealing with it should be 
equipped with the necessary expertise in industrial 
engineering, labour relations, manpower planning, etc., 
and attached directly to the Chief Executive of the 
undertaking. 

3. Industrial Relations : The special responsibility 
of the management in the public sector with regard to 
labour matters should be clearly spelt out by the 
Government. It may perhaps be possible for the 
National Commission on Labour to define these special 
responsibilities . 

It is most important for the management to have 
and to share a lively interest in the welfare of the 
employees. The promotion and training policies of 
public undertakings should be so devised so as to con- 
vince the workers of the interest that management lias 
in developing their skills and qualifications and impro- 
ving their prospects and standard of living. The ‘model 
employer’ concept should not be interpreted, particularly 
by the officers of the Government Labour Department, 
to mean that management is bound to accept any 
demand that any organization of workers may put 
forth. Nor should the ‘model employer’ approach be 
construed to mean that supervising officers would be 
expected to condone or be lenient to laziness, indifferent 
works or acts of indiscipline. 

It is regrettable that deficiencies in the fulfilment of 
statutory obligations imposed on the management by 
labour laws are continuing'despite the fact that Govern- 
ment have circulated model standing orders and 
grievance procedure for the guidance of the manage- 
ment. 

Managements of the public undertakings should take 
steps to have their Personnel Managers trained in 
industrial relations and labour management and to 
strengthen their personnel departments in 'this respect. 
An officer who is professionally qualified or equipped 
with sufficient experience in labour management should 
be available at a senior position in the personnel 
department. The Labour Officer should have direct 
approach to the Chief Executive in case he felt that his 
advice was being unjustifiably disiegarded by any line 
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of authority. 

Officers entrusted with labour relations should not 
shoulder any direct responsibility in matters like 
recruitments, promotions and disciplinary actions 
against workers. As a rule, a separate section should 
be established exclusively for labour relations with'n 
the personnel departments of public undertakings. In 
the larger undertakings a separate department should be 
organised solely for labour relations. 

The Ministry of Labour and Employmmt, which 
mainta’ns a central pool of Labour Ofilcers, should, in 
cooperation with the Ministries concerned, survey the 
anticipated requirements of undertakings, with a view 
to providing experienced men in larger numbers to the 
public undertakings and facilitating permanent absorp- 
tion of experienced and qualified Pool Officers in the 
service of the undertakings. The Bureau can maintain 
a list of suitable Labour Officers to facilitate both their 
permanent absorption in the service of the undertakings 
as well as inter undertaking transfers of these officers 
in suitable cases. Once a Pool Officer is deputed to an 
undertaking, the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
should not call for any direct reports from that office. 

A fair degree of unanimity has already been reached 
on the co.nclusion that ‘gherao’ is not a rightful or a 
legitimate weapon in the armoury of the trade union. 
Agreements between labours and management should 
be arris ed at through collective bargaining and voluntary 
agreements. The public enterprises represent social 
property and the managements act as the agents of the 
State, charged with the management of this social pro- 
perty in the collective interest. Therefore, 'gheraos’ in 
the public sector are particularly incongruous and 
injurious. While taking the necessary measures to ensure 
that awards of Labour Tribunals, Wage Boards, etc. 
expeditiously implemented by the management, the 
Centre and the State Governments should take imme- 
diate and effective steps to check the spread of ‘gheraos" 
in all the industrial units, whether in the public or the 
private sector. 

While it may not be a practicable proposition to 
provide compulsory recognition of trade unions unless 
the employees and the labour organizations are agree- 
able too, it is important to devise a suitable machinery 
which will enable management to decide the conflicting 
claims put fourth by rival unions. The procedure for 
the verification of union membership should be stream- 
lined and made more effective. 

The difficulty that trade union officials experience in 
collecting union dues should be vie.ved sympathetically 
by the managements. We hope that the National 
Commission on Labour may examine the relative 
merits of systems (like the ‘check-off’ system under 
which Union dues arc collected by making deductions 


from the wages) and others that have been adopted in 
other countries, and recommend practical steps. 

Tl'.ere are advantages in applying uniform Labour 
Laws on a'l the establishments of the same public enter- 
prise. For considerations set out in paragrphs 8.94 
and 8 95, it would be advantageous to bring certain 
categories of heavy industries (indicated in paragraph 
8.95) within the Central sphere for matters relating to 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

The attainment of higher morale, discipline and 
improved incentives largely depends on facilitating and 
developing communication within the enterprises. 
Communication does not merely consist of making 
available more factual information about the industry 
and includes certain positive aspects. Foremost is 
the need to install in the workers a sense of partnership 
and pride in the public enterprise and a sense of 
responsibility for its efficiency and well-being. It is 
also necessarj’ to make the workers of public under- 
takings aw'are of the major problems tint the country 
and industry are facing. This can be achieved by pro- 
moting greater understan ling through an effective pro- 
gramme of education and training. 

Managements should take Works Committee meet- 
ings as opportunities to inform the workers of their 
plans and difficulties and to explain the reasons for the 
changes being initialed. Due publicity should be given 
to the proceedings of the Works Committees so that the 
workers’ representatives may feel more interested and 
responsible for what emerges from the d.scusslon. 

There are cons'derable variations in the expenditure 
incurred on various items of workers’ welfare in diffe- 
rent undertakings. It is not possible to lay down any 
rigid financial limits in this regard. However, Govern- 
ment should have the question examined by a Com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of a few selected 
public undertakings and the Ministries concerned to 
work out guidelines and norms for ensuring a certain 
degree of uniformity. 

The association of workers in the management of 
enterprises can be an important means for maximising 
cooperation between the workers and managements. 
However, it is necessary to examine the extent to which 
workers’ association can be accorded in the conditions 
that exist in our country. Public enterprises should 
take the lead in setting up joint consultative machinery 
and in working the joint management councils in proper 
spirit and perspective. 

Financial And Maferia’s Management 

Financial Management : The budget should not be 
looked upon merely as an instrument that provides the 
basis for obtaining funds or as an instrument of control 
over those who are authorized to spend. It should 
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be viewed as a plan and a programme of action — 
an integral part of the management dynamics which 
enables the mcn.bers of an enterprise to fix the respon- 
sibility for tlic use of resources, to project their ideas 
into the future and concurrently to look back and 
review the actual performance as compared with pro- 
mises and intentions. 

A comprehensive budget for the industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises should also use non-financial units, 
wherever desirable, and embrace the entire organization 
to cover intcr-alia the range of budgeting activities 
enumerated in paragraph 9.S. 

The preparation of the revenue budget should be 
taken as an opporuinily to make a comprehensive and 
forward-looking review of plans and standards. It is a 
two-way procc-^s, the upwards submission of estimates 
for different units, and the downwards transmission of 
provisions decided upon at higher levels. The work of 
budget preparation should begin sufficiently in advance 
to enable every pait of the enterprise to be associated 
in the preparation of estimates and to have their own 
sepantc budgets within the overall budget of the enter- 
prise. 

The comparison of actual figures of performance 
with these estimates in the budget should be carried out 
periodically during the currency of the budget as well as 
after closing of tlie accounts as indicated briefly in para- 
graphs 9.14 and 9.15. 

All management levels required to submit reports 
and returns should themselves be encouraged to analyse 
and make use of the data with the assistance that the 
finance and accounts organizations can provide. Perio- 
dical comparisons of results with the budget estimates 
arc essential to keep the estimates up-to-date both for 
purpose of policy formulation and for keeping a regular 
check on pciformancc. Invcsligntion into the deviations 
from the results originally estimated, generally referred 
to as the technique of ‘reporting by exceptions’ enables 
clTcctivc and speedy control to be exercised over sub- 
ordinates, whcic necessary. 

The capital expenditure budget also involves the 
two-fold process as the revenue budget. Every public 
enterprise sliould have a fairly long-term capital expen- 
diture budget to serve as a framework within which 
individual scheme can be planned, approved by the 
Government and taken in hand. 

Model budgetary forms, like the standard form 
introduced for estimates of capital outlavs on townships, 
should be woikcd out in respect of other common items 
of the capital expenditure programme and circulated to 
tlic public cnlci prises for information and use. 

As the United Kingdom. Government should, each 
year, di'^cuss the undertakings and approve the general 
fines of its plans for development and capital expendi- 
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(ure for the next five years agreeing to appropriate long- 
term commitments as well, to enable the enterprises to 
undertake long-term capital planning on a realistic 
basis. The controls needed to keep public sector invest- 
ment generally within the Government’s resources can 
always be prescribed. 

The cash budget and the preparation of periodical 
budget comparison statements and caslr flow statements 
should be treated as an integral part of the budgelaty 
process. This is necessary to make payment, as they 
fall due, without incurring the unnecessary liability of 
accumulated cash balances lying idle. 

Each public enterprise should be asked to complete 
a comprehensive budget manual to cover the items 
detailed in paragraph 9.24. The Bureau should initiate 
action in cooperation with the Ministries concerned 
and with the assistance of outside experts, wherever 
necessary, and provide eflcctive consultancy assistance 
to enable the enterprises to compile a budget manual 
suited to their needs. 

Improvement in budgetary and financial controls 
should be accompanied by a greater delegation of 
authority as well as the reduction in the number of 
cases requiring prior financial concurrence. This can 
be achieved by increasing the financial powers of Mana- 
gers, Purchase Officers, etc. and providing for intcr- 
brancl) Standing Committees for such purposes, as the 
review' of tenders, the purchase of requirement and 
stores etc. The views and advice of the finance branch 
should be available to the line of authority in these 
Committees, but the need for prior concuirence should 
be dispensed with. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding in various 
quarters about the rraturc, scope and pciformancc of 
internal audit in relation to the public enterprises. In 
the public enterprises, internal audit should be viewed 
as a service provided to the management organization, 
intended only to serve certain management needs. The 
role of the internal audit organization in the public 
enterprises should be as defined in paragraphs 9.28 and 
9.29. 

The principal (asks of internal audit should be as set 
out in paragraphs 9.30 and 9.31. 

The internal audit organization should be cficcfivcly 
organized in every public enterprise. Besides promoting 
greater cITicicncy, this will also help reducing the scop: 
and intensity of external audit. The Bureau should 
provide consultancy assistance to the undertakings to 
enable them to set up adequate finance an.l accounts 
organization including internal audit on the right lines. 

It is of the utmost importance tint the Financial 
Adviser (FA) of an enterprise should deem himself be 
an integral pait of the management team and not look 
upon himself as an outsider representing the financia! 
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intercsfs of the Government. 

The role of the FA should be that of the Principal 
Adviser to the Chief Executive in all finarc’al matters. 
The FAs should be encouraged to place greater emphas's 
on the management accounting aspect of their working 
rather than on maintenance accounting of insistence on 
checks, scrutiny and approval of proposals coming from 
different departments. 

Material Management : The sheer size and ralue 
of the inventory holdings of public enterprises indicitc 
that It is essential to subject them to strict 
technical scrutiny. Even a marginal reduction 
brought about in the holdings will more than repay 
the cost and effort of such an investigation. It is 
equally important to review procedures both in the 
public undertakings and the controlling Ministries to 
reduce the administrative lead-time for obtaining mate- 
rials wh'ch forces managements to maintain higher stock 
levels. 

The more common defects in materials management 
are reported to be as recounted in paragraph 9.45. 

‘As a first step, materials management should be 
accorded due recognition at the top lev el where a Cen- 
tral Control Section should be set up for materials plan- 
ning and fer securing tl e introduction of modern tech- 
niques of rralerials management. 

A comprehensive materials management manual 
shou'd be drawn up to give concrete shape to the rele- 
vant scientific concepts and to outline the prescribed 
procedures to help disseminate information to all rele- 
vant levels and the general adoption of improvement 
techniques. 

Every simplification of the procedures (hat helps to 
shorten the administrative lead-time will tend to reduce 
the stock holdings and the safety stock levels and thus, 
release a proportion of the capital tied up in inventory. 
For simplifying the operating proccduics within the 
undertaking the steps indicated in paragraph 9.52 should 
be taken. 

It IS necessary to be conservative in estimating the 
requirements of items required during the construction 
phase, like earth-moving equipment, vehicles, common 
tools, safety materials like goggles and boots etc,, and 
not base (he estimates on too optimistic a time-schedule 
of construction. Each project under construction should 
have a contiol planning group for matcria’s under the 
Chief Engireer in charge of construction for planning 
and total requirements and phasing their procurement. 

The recommendations made by the foreign collabo- 
rators on the provision of adequate spares should be 
subjected to a thorough scrutiny and examined in 
comparison with the position prevailing in similar plants 
abroad, including the foreign collaborators, own plants, 
to ensure that a new project was not being saddled with 


unduly heavy stocks of slow-moving items. 

A nucleus cell consisting of Technical Experts as well 
as materials management experts should be formed in 
each project, especially in those with substantial depen- 
dence on imported items to systematically identify and 
catalogue the spares and obtain their manufacturing 
drawings and specifications as a first step towards estab- 
lishing their indigenous manufacture. For items 
required non-repitively and in small quantities, pro- 
jects should not delay in creating their own workshop 
facilities. 

Government should evolve effective inspection arrange- 
ments in cxerciseing sufficient check on the indigenous 
manufacturers and the quality of their products so that 
these manufacturers do not enjoy too monopclistic or 
commanding a position in relation to the purchasing 
public enterprises under the shelter of Government’s 
understandable desire to promole import substi- 
tmion. A uniform policy of price preference should be 
formulated by the Government to serve as guidelines 
for the public enterprises, indigenous manufacturers 
and the DGTD. 

The recommendations made by the Mathur Com- 
mittee for facilitating imports by the public enterprises, 
and accepted by the Government, should be effectively 
implemented as soon as possible. The steps outlined in 
paragraph 9.62 need to be taken in particular. 

Training in materials management should be given 
greater importance and the efforts should be to have 
fully trained staff in the materials management organi- 
zations. It will be advan’agcous to imparl short-term 
training to the personnel of other departments as well, 
since the management of materials is an integrated 
programme requiring the cooperative action of all the 
concerned branches. Adequate permanent facilities 
should be created to provide with both long-term specia- 
lised training as well as shorl-ter.n training courses in 
materials management. 

Financing Matters And Pricing 

3. Financial Mailers ; It docs not seem appropriate 
to prescribe a single common loan-equity ratio i.e., 
1:1 for all public enterprises irrespective of their size 
and productive function. A distinction should be made 
between capital intensive enterprises and trading con- 
cerns. The whole question of equity loan-ratio should 
be re-examined and a proper capital structure should be 
worked out for different categories of public enterprises. 

The existing p-ocedurcs for releasing funds to the 
public undertakings should be liberalised to er.si re that 
work is not held up while projects wait for an elaborate 
pre-scrutiny of already budgeted amounts. It should be 
possible for the administrative Ministry as also the 
Ministry of Finance, to exercise post-withdrawal scru- 
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tiny in the manner in which funds have been released 
and utilized by the public undertakings. 

The amount of capital required by the public enter- 
prises is much too large to be raised in the open market 
Without the support of a Goveinment guarantee or the 
Reserve Bank of India. Such unguaranteed borrowing 
by highly capital intensive projects, that usually have 
long periods of gestation is not a realistic proposition at 
the pi esent moment. The creation of a separate financ- 
ing institution for the j.ubhc sector will at this stage, be 
unnecessary and premature. 

The current policy of the Government that for work- 
ing capital requirements, public enterprises should 
normally obtain funds from the banks without depend- 
ing on the Government or a Government guarantee, is 
sound . But, in certain cases, public undertakings might 
be unable to secure funds in this manner, particularly 
in the initial stages. Government should be willing to 
provide the necessary guarantee and to consider the 
request of public undertakings even for working capital 
requirements in case the latter are unable to obtain 
funds from the banks. 

■^Public enterprises should be authorized to deal with 
any scheduled bank that has deposits above a certain 
limit. Public enterprises should be free to have cash 
credit arrangements with such banks for meeting their 
working capital requirements, with the condition that 
information about such arrangements should be furnish- 
ed to the Government. 

♦A public undertaking, whether it is a Government 
company or a statutory corporation, should not be 
required to submit its revenue budget to Government or 
Parliament for prior approval unless it is a deficit bud- 
get and the Government is expected to make-up the 
deficit. 

'It is now eleventh year since the last Industrial 
Policy Resolution was formulated and during this period 
many undertakings have been set up in all the areas 
reserved or designated for public enterprises as per 
Schedule A to the Resolution. The time has now come 
f or a more specific and clear statement in which Govern- 
ment lays down the principles that should guide the 
creation of various reserves, the extent to which enter- 
prises should undertake the responsibilities of self- 
financing, the ant'eipated returns on the capital employ- 
ed and the basis for working out rational v\age structures 
and princing policies. T1 ere should be regular consul- 
tations between the Government ard the public enter- 
prises to review the extent to which undertakings can 
expect additional finance for their capital requirements 
and the amount of surpluses that can be expected from 
the undertakings. 

*It appears that the acciuals, anticipated to Govern- 
ment on the capital invested are determined, more or 


less ad hoc, and in many cases the anticipations go off 
the mark. Broad principles should be laid down for 
determining the division of profits (after depreciation) 
into retained profits and the dividend to be paid to the 
Government. The extent of retained profits should be 
determined by the obligations that the enterprises has 
for self-financing for future expansion. 

There is considerable scope for reducing expenditure 
on townships by adopting uniform and more economical 
standards Desp.te these economies, however, most 
public undertakings will have to incur substantial ex- 
penditure on providing housing and other facilities to 
their staff and workers This financial burden on the 
public enterprises should be kept in mmd while evaluat- 
ing their performance 

♦It should not be necessary for the Central Govern- 
ment to route funds for subsidizing housing schemes for 
their industrial workers through the S'alc Governments. 
The very introduction of the Subsid zed Housing 
Scheme shows that Government agree, in principle, to 
subsidize upto 25 per cent of the cost of houses for in- 
dustrial workers drawing salaries below a certain level. 
Considering the fact that the capital for construction of 
townships is, in any case, provided by the Government, 
the provision of the subsidy can be made at the very 
start. While approving the part of the project repo t 
relating to the construction of houses for industrial 
workers, Government should determine the subsidy that 
is admissible in accordance with the conditions pres- 
cribed in the Subsidized Housing'Seheme and treat that 
amount as subsidy and not as capital investment made 
by the Government. 

Princing : Generally, all enterprises, with the 
exception of those working under a syste.m of adminis- 
tered prices, have formulated their price policy with a 
view to covering costs and making a surplus on the basis 
of whatever assumptions they had of their obligations 
since only general indications have been given about 
the rate of return expected from the enterprises. It will 
not be a healthy development if public enterprises \sork- 
ing under monopoly or near-monopoly conditions 
attempt to increase surpluses more by increasing prices, 
and less by reducing costs and ensuring fuller utilization 
of their capicity. 

Self-financing for expansion should be taken as 
a specific obligation of our public enterprises in the 
industrial and manufacturing field. Public enterprises 
should provide additional resources to the State m a 
developing country where the rate of re-investment in 
development programmes by the Government is higher 
than that by individuals. There might be instances 
where larger social considerations require a public enter- 
prise to deliberately forgo earning of profi s. Even m 
such cases the minimum to be aimed at should ordinari y 
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be that the enterprise is able to pay its own way, i.c., 
break even after providing for depreciation charges cal- 
culated on a realistic basis. 

While formulating the princing policies of units in 
the public sector, the principles outlined in paragraph 
10.42 s? ouM be kept in view. 

If Government require a public undertaking to keep 
prices at an a'lificiatly low level, the financial obliga- 
tions of that undertaking should be revised. If an under- 
taking has to pursue an unprofitable course of action 
under Government dhect'ons then the Governme'^t 
should c'ther subsidize it or the enterprise should be 
entitled to ask for a downward revision of its financial 
obhga'iors. 

Wherever public undertakings are operating under 
non-competi’ive conditions and where the number of 
buyers of the products is lim'tcd. the price levels should 
be determined on the ba<is of the c i.f. value of similar 
items in prererence to the cost plus formula. However, 
the ability to produce g lods at cos's matching the c.i.f. 
price of similar goods will differ from undertaking to 
undertaking. Therefore, a detailed examination of the 
cost s'ructurc of the products of the undertakings 
concerned should be undertaken to determine the levels 
of permissible deviations. For this purpose, Government 
can utilize the machinery of the Tariff Commission 
or the Cost Accounts Orran’zation of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

It will rot be advisible to set up a statutory body 
for settlina inter-undertaking disputes over prices 
because of the lengthy procedures and the delay that 
the procedures of such a body will entail. A more 
practical solution lies in streamlining the existing ad- 
hoc processes through which disputes are being re.solved. 
High-powered Standing Committees consisting of the 
representatives of the public 'undertakings and the 
concerned administrative Ministries should be designa- 
ted and standard procedures be laid down for cutting 
out delajs in deciding matters under disputes. It would 
be helpful if the Chief Economic Adviser or his nominee 
is also included in this Committee so that he might be 
able to provide objective and expert advice to the 
Comm'ttec. 

Wl’.crc the agencies involved in a dispute over prices 
ore under dilfe ent governments, it might not always 
be possible to settle dispu'es without decisions from a 
statutory body. In such cases, the agency and expertise 
of the Tariff Commission may be utilized or a special 
adminis'ratise tribunal be set up, with the statutory 
authority necessary to ensure that its decisions are bind- 
tag on the undertakings concerned. 

Audit 

The main points of critic'sm of the existing system of 


audit arc recounted in paragraph 11.4. 

It is necessary to reduce the existing multiplicity of 
audit arrangements as well as to bring about a necessary 
reorientation in the attitude of Government auditors 
to conform to the special requirements of the public 
enterprises. A full consideration of the possible alter- 
natives reveals that it is not possible to effect these 
improvements without a radical change in the existing 
system. From a study of the parallel position obtain- 
ing in other countries it appears that there area number 
of advantages in adopting the system of audit prexailing 
in France with certain suilab'e modific.itions. 

♦The xvork that is at present being done by the Direc- 
torate of Commercial Audit should be divided amongst 
4 or 5 Audit Boards, each Audit Bread dealing with a 
particular major area of enterprise like iron and steel, 
engineering, chemicals, trade and commerce, and trans- 
port etc. Each of these boards should ha\e five mem- 
bers including three senior Audit Officers as common 
permanent members. For this purpose, an Additional 
Deputy C & AG should be designated as the Common 
Chairman of these boards; the other two common 
permanent members should be of the rank of Accoun- 
tant General. This may require an additional post of 
Accountant General which will be required in any case 
with the expansion of the public sector. The two part- 
time members of each board should be appointed by 
the Minister responsible for the development of that 
particular industry, they need not be serving officials of 
the Mini .try but may be selected from amongst very 
senior persons experienced in the work of public enter- 
prises or from amongst experts in commercial or financial 
matters. It would be advantageous if one of the two 
part-time members has occupied sen or m.inagerial posts 
in the public enterprises. 

The existing departmental set-up of the Directorate 
of Commercial Audit should be utilized for providing 
the secretariat and investigating staff to the Audit 
Boards. Ti e administrative control over staff and the 
responsibility for running the organization can be vested 
in the three permanent membe.-s. It will be necessary 
to provide reorientation and training to the existing 
staff and to recruit certain specialists and experts, 
like statisticians, econom'sts and cost a.ad chartered 
accountants. Jf an organization is to undertake 
the tesk of efficiency-cum-propricty audit it is essential 
that its staff should at lease resemble in expertise and 
specialisation the management organization of the 
enterprises concerned. 

♦Reports relating to individual undertakings should 
be discussed in the Audit Board in the presence of the 
representatives of the Ministry concerned and the public 
enterprise under examination. These reports should 
not be treated as confidential but should be presented 
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through the controlling Ministry to Pailianient. 

A large portion of the work, mainly relating to 
regularity audit may be got done by the Audit Boards 
through th: auditors. The work assigned to the pro- 
fessional auditois s’-oukl be c’early defined and distin- 
guished from that done by the Audit Board’s own staff. 
For each undertaking, or class of undertakings, com- 
bined aud.t parties comprising the staff of the audit 
boards as well as professional auditors should be form- 
ed for carrying out their task concurrently and collec- 
tively. This will effectively minimize the chances of 
dupl’cation. 

The scope of the work that the Audit Boards arc 
expected to do will have to be clearly defined. The 
Audit Boards can be really beneficial to the undertakings 
only when they function more for the constructive pur- 
poses by suggesting improvements than for focussing 
attention on tl c errors and deficiencies of management. 
The audit boards will have to guard themselves against 
the temptation to prefer their own judgment to that of 
the management boards. Within the framework, an 
investigation by a body of persons having professional 
competence in audit work in cooperation with experts 
from outside will not only indicate the true financial 
status and prospects of an enterprise but will also 
inform management of the areas of public improve- 
ment. 

Appraisal Of Performance 

To make a fair assessment of the working of the 
public enterprise, it is important to draw a clear line of 
dcmTC-tion between the lesponsibilitics of the manage- 
ment and the Gosernment. Government exercises a 
range of controls over a public enterprise and the 
management has to function within the framework of 
these controls. It will, thus, be fair to judge the per- 
formance of the management in tl;e light of these con- 
straints on its actions. 

The performance of a public enterprise should be 
evaluated in terms of the success achieved by manage- 
ment in the spheres and in the order indicated in para 
12.4. 

The setting up of a sophisticated investigatory 
apparatus within and outside the public enterprises, 
foT a comprehensive and systematic measurement of 
efficiency, may not be a practicable proposition in the 
immediate future. However, it is a necessary and 
desirable objective for which prepaiatory steps should 
be taken to build-up an organization of trained per- 
sonnel. To begin with, simple and rought-and-rcady 
yardsticks should be evolved and standardized, and the 
public enterprises should be required to report their 


performances on the basis of such a standard pattern 
(hat will be of use to themselves as well as to outside 
agencies. 

It is essential for the proper functioning of any 
enterprise that the management itself is primarily res- 
ponsible for measuring the efficiency, of its operations. 
Cach undci taking must have an adequate apparatus 
foi regularly exercising efficiency-control. The principal 
elements of such an efficiency-control system, broadly 
speaking, consist of performarcc budgeting, cost 
accounting, woik study, materials management and 
market research. 

*At present, theic is no expert external organization 
for carrying out systematic appraisal. The arrangement 
under which inspection (cams aic to be set up by (ho 
Administrative Ministries in consultation with the 
Ministry of Finance to conduct periodical inspections 
is not the best method for evaluating managerial 
efficiency. TJic need is for a standing expert organiza- 
tion which can gain continuing experience of this type 
of work and which can make-up the work of appraisal 
periodically and not in an ad hoc manner. The task of 
undertaking periodic and systematic appraisals of 
managerial performance should be entrusted to (he pro- 
posed Audit Boards The inspecting officials of the 
Ministry can be associated with the investigating parly 
of the Audit Board. 

For this work, the Audit Boards would have to 
augment the expertise of the auditors with the assis- 
tance of economists, management engineers, statisticians 
etc. and also those who have had the experience of 
working in public enterprises. In fact, the experienced 
personnel of the enterprises can put in a useful term of 
service on the staff of the Audit Boards on terms of 
deputation. 

The Audit Boards will have to act at all times with 
the due-self-restraint and full understanding of their 
own limitations, aware (hat their task is only to eval- 
uate managerial performance and advdse the Govern- 
ment and the managements of the public enterprises 
and not to attempt to lay dovvn management policy for 
the enterprises or the Government. 

The problem of appraisal is the problem of laying 
down suitable standards of performance and of evolving 
indicative yardsticks to assess how actual performance 
compares with what was estimated. For a proper 
appraisal, it is essential that Government make a 
general statement of policy on the financial and other 
obligations of the various public enterprises. This is as 
necessary to formulate the financial framework for each 
enterprise as it is to prevent unfair criticism of the 
enterprises in the public sector. 


♦Recommendations of basic character have been marked an asterisk. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

Two of the b.asic requirements of administration, of 
which financial administration is only a part, continue 
to be efficiency and economy within the framework of 
planned development. Parliamentary control and Fede- 
ral inter-relationship. But efficiency and economy arc 
themselves aspect of action or performance ; and if 
there is only one requirement today which is more 
important than any other, it is that policies, pro- 
grammes, and administration should be oriented to 


performance. 

Since economy is costly which consists in doing 
nothing, our suggestions concerning control — whether 
by Parliament or by the Finance Ministry — aim at 
preserving initiative and delegating real authority. 

In the context of the changing requirements of the 
Centre-State relationship, somewhat radical modification 
is needed in the Centre-State financial procedure, insti- 
titions and concepts. 

Not only arc economy and efficiency all the more 
necessary in the context of planned development to- 
gether, these two factors make it essential that projects 
which involve large developmental investment should 
be completed without undue delay and extravagance 
and, abox'c all, in practice yield the financial return on 
the expectation of which they have been formulated 
and sanctioned. If institutional measures arc necessary 
for this purpose, they should be devised and adopted. 

Ohjectnes Of A Budget 

Besides, being the most important annual item on 
the agenda of Parliament, the budget serves a number 
of purposes, fiscal, financial and economic, administra* 
live, managerial and developmental, in terms of each 
Stale or of the country as a whole. It is a document 
for Parliamentary action and an instrument of Parlia- 
mentary control. It is a management tool and a basis 
for administratix'c delegation. It sets out a programme 
of development and enables the adjudgement of perfor- 
mance. These objectives arc not mutually exclusive. 
But. if there is one overriding used today it is that all 
governmental processes— including the budgetary pro- 
cess-should be oriented to action and performance ; 
action that achieves optimum results, the performance 
that involves not more than reasonable cost, effort and 
lime. 

Performance Budgeting 

We recommend that necessary steps for the intro- 
duction. In a phased manner, of performance budget- 
ing should be initiated at an early date It is, of 

course, necessary that adequate preparatory steps should 
be taken for the introduction of the system. The 
following steps are recommended ; 

(i) The Finance Ministry slioiild assume responsi- 
bility for introducing the system and coordinating the 
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various stages ; 

(ii) In the phased application of this system, both at 
the Centre and in the States, priority may be given to 
departments and organizations which are in direct 
charge of programmes or activities (developmental or 
other) involving large expenditure ; 

(iii) The analysis of the functions and programmes 
of the departments selected may, as suggested by the 
Working Group, be entrusted to a team of officers ; 

(iv) A suitable training scheme may be devised for 
those who, at different levels will be concerned with the 
introduction of the scheme ; and a manual of instruc- 
tions on the subject might be prepared as soon as 
practicable ; 

(v) Appropriate changes in the accounting system 
would be needed in this connection ; 

Financial Year 

We have thought it desirable to analyse, at some 
length, the practical implications of the various criteria 
to be applied for judging the suitability or otherwise of 
a financial year commencing on : (i) 1st April as at pre- 
sent, (ii) 1st July, (iii) 1st October, (iv) 1st 
January. These criteria are ; (i) accuracy of revenue 
estimates in the budget ; (ii) accuracy of expenditure 
estimates ; (iii) efficacy of perfotmance ; and (iv) con- 
venience of legislators and administrators. Our con- 
clusion is that, if the status-quo is to be changed, the 
balance of advantage would lie in favour of 1st October, 
more specially from the point of view of performance 
on which we have laid emphasis throughout the report. 

Budget Estimates 

Various methods, not mutually exclusive, are em- 
ployed in the scientific forecasting of revenue. The 
“Direct Valuation” method is the most comprehensive 
one, but depends for its success on the coverage and 
accuracy of the statistics available. The two Boards 
should review, from this angle, the adequacy of the 
statistical data now available to them and take measures 
to supplement them where necessary. 

Some of the causes of over-estimation of expenditure 
or of under-spending are psychological. Other factors 
underlying delayed performance pertain to depart- 
mental, including financial procedures ; the need to get 
clearance from a multiplicity of agencies ; defaults on 
the part of contractors ; delays in receipt of supplies of 
materials and procedures regarding the release of 
foreign exchange, , 

We consider that managerial techniques such as 
PERT (Programme Evaluation and Review Techniques) 
and C.P.M. (Critical Path Method) should be introdu- 
ced as early as possible in Government projects and 
Government Departments, especially those concerned 


with the execution of relatively big schemes. Among 
other things, the adoption of these methods should lead 
to a much larger measure than at present of calculated 
control over points of crucial delay— and in the same 
process to a much more reliable estimate than now 
obtains of the twin factors of time and expenditure. 

The Ministries, Departments or Offices should have 
well-equipped Budget Cells. This would eliminate in- 
accurate estimation due to out of date data, imperfect 
techniques and, lastly, inadequate familiarity with the 
practical aspects and vicissitudes of the schemes and 
projects for which the estimates are framed. 

Budget In Parliament 

In the altered circumstances, the question of reviving 
the Standing Finance Committee to examine items for 
inclusion in the budget estimates need not be pursued. 

The device of a Committee of the Whole House to 
discuss the budget would be an unnecessary rehne- 
ment. 

The allotment of more time for discussions on the 
budget, it thought necessary, could be provided by 
Parliament by suitable regulation of its internal busi- 
ness. 

We recommend that, as a rule, the Minister in-charge 
should open discussion on the budget estimates on his 
Ministry and explain the policies underlying the esti- 
mates, the physical progiammes planned and the per- 
formance in the preceding year. 

It is desirable that specific dates should be fixed by 
which the Appropriation Accounts aud Audit Reports 
thereon should be submitted— (a) by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General to the Finance Ministry ; and (b) 
by the Finance Ministry to the Parliament. We recom- 
mend that a provision to this end should find a place in 
the proposed Bill governing the functions and duties of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General, the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General should be required to forward his 
report to the Finance Ministry by a definite date say, 
15th January and the latter to submit it to Parliament 
by 31st January. These suggestions would apply muta- 
tis-mutandis to the State Government also. 

Budget plan And Economic Analysis 

The lack of direct correlation between the Plan and 
Budget heads not only renders it difficult and cumber- 
some to follow with real understanding the financial 
provisions made in the budget for Plan schemes, but in 
relation to the schemes in State Plans gives rise to 
special problems in the matter of Regulating Central 
Assistance. It is, therefore, necessary that a proper 
link should be established between the budget heads of 
account and the heads of development. 

A greater measure of uniformity in classification 
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should be attempted to achieve better correlation and 
necessary modifications made in the heads and sub- 
heads, etc., of accounts. We suggest that the position 
be reviewed in consultation with the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and such changes introduced as are 
appropriate from this point of view. 

The link between the Plan Schemes and the Budget 
Heads could be provided for instance, by means of code 
numbers to be assigned to each scheme on the pattern 
of what is being done by the U.P. Government. This 
could be brought out in a separate document at a 
supplement to the budget literatur. 

In view of our recommendations regarding Perfor- 
mance Budgeting in Chapter IIT, both the heads of 
development and the major and minor heads would 
need to be recast to bring about a better correlation 
between the Plan and the Budget documents. 

The main utility of the economic classification of 
the Central Government Budget is that it promotes a 
better understanding of the economic impact of Govern- 
ment’s operations. To be really useful, the scope of 
this exercise should be extended to the budgets of the 
Slate Governments as also to non-departmental enter- 
prises of both the Cental and State Governments. 

As in other advanced countries, economic classifica- 
tion should be integrated with the budgetary process it- 
self. We, therefore, suggest that an economic analysis be 
presented of the budget estimates of each department. 

The efforts that are being made by the Central 
Statistical Organisation for compiling official series of 
savings and investments together with the recommended 
enlargement of the scope of economic classification 
would fulfil much more adequately than at present the 
needs of economic analysis and policy formulation. 

Lapse Of Grants 

If the Ministries or Project authorities could be given 
some assurance, albeit informal, by the Finance Minis- 
try/Department that under-spending in one year would 
not prejudice to the budget estimates for the next year, 
the Department’s reluctance to surrender funds in time 
would tend to diminish. 

Better phasing and programming of expenditure on 
a project, and the introduction of performance budget- 
ing which would relate financial outlays to physical 
achievement, would also tend to reduce the incidence of 
the lapse of funds. 

A prompt system of communications of the new 
budget grants is necessary in all cases. Besides, this, 
a part of the difficulty could be met by a more liberal 
resources to the system of Vote on Account. 

Lump Sum And Token Grants 

The real meaning of “token grant” should be kept 


in mind and a token grant may asked for only when 
funds required for new schemes can be found by re- 
appropriation, but the approval of Parliament has to 
be obtained since it constitutes a new service. 

There should be a total ban on the inclusion of lump 
sum provision in the budget. Important schemes which 
are not yet ready in detail for execution could be 
brought up in supplementary Demands and less impor- 
tant ones could be left over for the next regular 
budget. 

The administrative Ministers can and should take 
steps to obtain the clearance of their budget proposals 
from the Finance Ministry well before the final date 
stipulated in the budget calender. Such proposals 
should be staggered over a ’onger period and should 
not duller the Finance Ministry towards the end. 

Lump sum provisions should be regarded as permis- 
sible only in the most exceptional circumstances, e.g , 
where urgent measures have to be improvised for 
meeting an emergency. These could also be justified 
for meeting preliminary expenses on a project or scheme 
where itemsvise estimates could not be worked out. 
For such purposes the amount of contingency funds 
might be increased both at the Centre and the States. 

Provisions are in most cases not thought of in terms 
of programmes, or expenditures in terms of activities. 
On the introduction of performance budgeting there is 
expected to be some change, in this budgeting, is un- 
likely to ignore the action content of scheme for which 
a large overall provision is asked for. 

Review Of Expenditure 

It is necessary to take notice of the various inade- 
quacies revealed in the present procedure of expenditure 
reporting. A good system of progress reporting should 
provide a basis for a comparison of the current pro- 
gress against the past and the projected schedule of 
work. Specifically, the object of expenditure reporting 
should be as follows : 

(i) Accounting data should facilitate the formulation 
of a policy and also throw up material that will make 
possible the assessment of the working of the policy ; 

(ii) It should also render the action of each agency 
accountable to the higer agency or to the Legislature 
and through it to the public in the ultimate analysis. 

An important requirement of planned economic 
development is a system of data reporting that would 
establish a rapport between the financial and physical 
aspects The reporting system should be increasingly 
oriented to meet the requirements of performance 
budgeting. In a matter, like financial reporting, modern 
techniques should be adopted over as wide an area as 
possible. In the context of increased financial respon- 
sibility of the Administrative Ministries and Depart- 
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mcnts, theie would be greater need of adequate internal 
reports for the use of both the Departments and the 
Finance Ministry. 

The Comptroller and Auditor General and the 
Administrative Ministries should in consultation, take 
steps to ensure that expenditure figures are submitted 
punctually at all levels of the organization. 

For post-budget review of expenditure by the Fin- 
ance Ministry the form of expenditure statement should 
be amplified in several respects and these should be sub- 
mitted more regularly. 

Steps should be taken to remove the diflicuUic; of 
administrative Ministries in the jmtter of watching the 
progress of expenditure. The real solution would lie 
in transferring the responsibility for maintenance of 
accounts to the executive agencies. The system of 
accounting has to be such that the Ministries and other 
administrative authorities below them, can discharge 
their respective responsibilities in as full, unhampered 
and effective a manner as possible. 

Delegation Of Financial Powers 

A scheme of delegation of financial powers which 
does not become operative until the last detail is appro- 
ved by the Finance Ministry is unsatisfactory. Once 
the Parliamentary feasibility report has been prepared 
and accepted by Government the administrative Minis- 
tries should be permitted to sanction expenditure on 
essential preliminary items, subject to certain limits, a 
proportion or percentage of estimated cost. 

Delays occurs in the process of scrutiny and examina- 
tion by Finance, A time limit, of say, four to five 
months, should be laid down within which the approval 
of the Finance Ministry to a project or a scheme should 
be accorded, failing which there should be provision for 
the matter being automatically brought for decision be- 
fore a Committee presided over by the Cabinet Secretary. 

In cases of emergency giving rise to sudden increase 
in work, the Ministries and heads of departments should 
have powers to creat temporary posts for short periods 
not exceeding three months in all. 

Except in the case of creation of temporary posts, in 
emergent circumstances, there should be no pov.’ers 
of reappropriation which result in the enhancement 
of the provision for pay of officers, pay of establish- 
ment, etc. 

A provision 'made for a "Non-Plan” item and not 
utilised should be allowed to be re-appropriated for a 
plan scheme (under the delegated powers), obviating the 
necessity of making a reference to the Finance Ministry 
in such cases. 

Role Of Financial Adviser 

There is an over-rising need for prompt decisions 
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and speedy implementation. From this point of view, 
it is of vital importance that the responsibility, for the 
execution of the programmes and for delivering the 
goods, should rest squarely on the Ministries and 
Departments concerned. It is in the discharge of these 
responsibilities and as an integral part thereof that the 
need arises for internal financial advice. 

The responsibility of the Secretary of the Ministry 
should remain unimpaired, an 1 he should, therefore, 
have the power to overrule the Financial Adviser, 
where necessary. There wili be no place for a Financial 
Adviser outside the Ministry in the arrangements we 
contemplate. 

There is a definite advantage in the Financial 
Adviicr being appointed with the concurrence of the 
Finance Ministty. The annu il assessment of his work 
should be made by the Secretary of the administrative 
Ministiy and the report of the Secretary Expenditure 
should also be obtained. The Finance Ministry should 
have an overall and coordinating interest in (he careers 
of Financial Advisers. 

The Financial Adviser is expected to be a part of 
l))c top management team of a Ministry/Department. 
The Secretary will attach the highest importance and 
give tlic most carefull consideration to the views expres- 
sed 'by (he Financial Adv'ser. The relationship bet- 
ween them should be that of senior partners in a com- 
mon enterprise. 

There would be great advantage in providing for the 
formulation of a uniform set of rules for the guidance 
of administrative Ministries in the matter of financial 
consultation/procedurcs. 

It should be obligatory on each administrative 
Ministry to have a Financial Adviser though on consi- 
derations ol work load, etc., it should be open to 
Government to entrust to one offic'al the work relating 
to more than one Ministry. 

The Finance Branches of the administrative Minis- 
tries should be strengthened and staffed with trained 
and qualified personnel. 

The Finance Ministry should not normally entertain 
references falling within the delegated sphere of an 


administrative Ministry. 

The recommendations relating to appointment o 
Financial Advisers and strengthening of Finance and 


Budget Cells might involve some extra expenditure, 
but this would be well-worth incurring and would be 


well repaid by the improvement and efficiency of finan- 


cial management. 

The Financial Advisers should come to their assign- 
ment with a background of administrative experience 
and at an appropriate stage should be given orientation 


m the functions and duties thereof. 

Periodic interchange between the financial wing and 
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other wings of administration will not only enrich the 
experience of those who are thus interchanged but also, 
in the long run, make for sounder finance as well as 
sounder administration. 

Control By Parliament 

Parliament’s time is valuable. In so far as Com- 
mittees draw Parliament’s attention to specific matters, 
these matters must be important enough to justify, 
Parliament devoting time and attention to them. In 
the context of Parliamentary control the matters in 
question may be classified as : (a) accounts— -the proper 
spending of monejs sanctioned by Parliament ; and 
(b) performance — the eflcctive implementation of pro- 
grammes approved by Parliament. Both in regard to 
proper spending (accounts) and effective implementation 
(performance), only the most important items should be 
brought to the notice of Parliament. 

The Public ALCounts Committee will, it is expected, 
confine its attention, and therefore, its comments, to 
items of outstanding importance. It wilt not deal with 
minor matters incluling relatively small irregularities 
in such a manner as to lay itself open to the criticism 
that it is helping to hinder initiative. It will, of course, 
continue to comment upon and draw pointed attention 
to instances of major irregularities. 

Nothing is easier to inculcate than the hab't of not 
taking decisions, and those hitherto accustomed to take 
decisions— and therefore risk — might hereafter desist 
from taking action if the only result, in the envent of 
something going wrong, is adverse notice by the Public 
Accounts Committee and a place of unenviable pub- 
licity. 

The Public Accounts Committee should take over 
the expenditure side of the public undertakings. Tliat 
leaves out performance, viz. prograumes, actions and 
results not only of the Departments but also of public 
understandings Tin's could well be dealt with by one 
Committee. 

The Public Accounts Committee should, as has been 
the case in the past, refrain from taking cognisance of 
matters involving administrative decisions or policy 
formulation unless these have been specifically reported 
to Parliament by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
in his audit report. 

The review of performance in relation to budgeted 
programmes could best — be done by a single Committee 
of Parliament, which may be called the Performance 
Committee. The Performance Committee could have’ 
two wings— one dealing with the performance of the 
Government Departments and Ministries and the other 
with the performance of Public Sector Undertakings. It 
would be assisted by an organisation or group of ex- 
perts in examination of the cost and efficiency aspects 


of tlie projects etc. 

The area of operation of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should be enlarged to include the appropriation 
accounts and audit report thereon relating to public 
sector undertaking also. 

Changes In perspective 

The procedural aspects of Centre-State financial rela- 
tions with which we are literally concerned cannot be 
considered is isolation from institutional aspects. In 
the context of the changes in subst.ince of the Centre- 
Stale financial relations, it is necessary lo evolve clearly 
defined objectives of Central assistance to States. 

If these objectives are to be fulfilled, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce considerably the proportion of the dis- 
cretionary element in Central assistance ; the uncondi- 
tional or “united” element of assistance would then 
increase. The States have to be told before band with 
responsible certainty of the size of united assistance 
over a period. 

Within the broader framework of major objectives 
and major strategy, the Plan has hereafter to process 
two characteristics : (1) flexibility in terms of the States, 
and (2) adaptability in terms of changing economic 
conditions. Consequently, it would be desirable to 
review the size of the united assistance, not every five 
years, but at more frequent intervals, say, once in two 
or three years. 

Finance Commission 

One body, and not two difierent ones should take a 
view of both Plan and non-Plan expenditure and of 
available resources in order to arrive at an appropriate 
pattern of allocation to the States. 

A reorganised Finance Commission should be en- 
trusted with the total task of having a view of both 
Plan and non-Plan expenditure of both Centre and 
State and making the requisite allocation to the States. 

The total Central assistance to States may be classi- 
fied as follows into three categories : 

(i) United assistance covering the existing statutory 
grants and all assistance generally, with the exception of 
the two specified below ; 

(ii) Assistance earmarked for a very small number 
of schemes of basic national importance ; and 

(iii) Assistance for financing projects in certain 
major fields of development such as power, irrigation, 
transport and manufacture. 

Assistance for the first category should be united 
and automatic. The total quamu.m of assistance shou'd 
be determined on the basis of the current account 
surpluses of the Central Government. It is necessary 
that appropriate criteria for allocating assistance of 
this type should be devised and this function should 
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be vested in the reorganised Finance Commission 
which should be a permanent body. 

In addition to its piesent functions relating to the 
devolution of taxes, the reorganised Finance Commis- 
sion would devise criteria for allocating united Plan 
assistance among the various Stales. A major portion 
of assistance may have to be given on criteria relatable 
to population, area and relative backwardness, and 
the remaining assistance on ciitcria relatable to the 
State’s Plan and its performance. 

The rc-organi-ied Finpnee Commission will have to 
review the achievements of each State, particularly in 
the agricultural and other specified spheres. It would 
be desirable if the awards of the Commission are given 
at intervals which are neither too long not too short. 
Two successive awards, one for two years and the other 
for three years, together coinciding with a particular 
Plan period, ni'ght be suitable. 

The reorganised Finance Commission would take 
full account of : fa) for the Plan investments and esti- 
mates, (b) extent of the total resources available, and 
(c) the proportion which might be set aside for alloca- 
tion to the States. 

We are of the view that the reorganised Finance 
Commission should be headed by an eminent perfom 
with a judicial background, who may be invited to serve 
for six months, or so and preside over the Commission 
during its award-giving phase. The other members 
(excluding the Vice-Chairman) could also be appointed 
for the particular period only. For the rest of the 
time the reorganised Finance Commission may continue 
as a permanent body with a small permanent secretariat 
under a Vice-Chairman. To provide a nexus with the 
Planning Commission, we suggest that one of the 
members of the latter should be appointed Vice-Chair- 
man of the reorganised Finance Commission. 

Sclienies Of Ba.sic National Importance 

Tied ass'stance should be continued to a very few 
schemes of basic national importance. 

There should be a minimal number of basically 
important schemes which the Centre must try its utmost 
to pro note, for example, (i) family planning, and 
(ii) agricultural programmes in relation to high-yielding 
seeds. The obj'qctivc and overall target in respect of 
these schemes would be all-India but the pattern would 
be adapted to the conditions of the Slates concerned 
in consultation with thcCcilre. Their number should 
be kept as low as possible and their identity retained. 

The list of such schemes of basic importance should 
be liable to review from time to time by the Central 
Government in consultation with the National Develop- 
ment Council. 

Assistance in the form of grants and lo.ms for 


certain non-developmental purposes outside the pjan 
may continue to be provided as at piesent by the 
Central Ministries, 

National Development Bank 

Central loans to States for financing identifiable 
projects in fields like power, transport, irrigation and 
manufacture, should be channelled through a new 
institution to be known as the National Development 
Bank, which should be built up in a phased manner 
ovei the next few years. The contemplated arrangement 
would apply to both Central and State Projects so long 
as these fall in the defined category. 

The institution devised, besides being development- 
oriented, has to be professional and business minded. 
While granting financial assistance, it would initiate 
steps for effective supervision of the projects and 
observe business principles in sanctioning instalments 
etc. 

The following three considerations have to be kept 
in view as regards the functioning of this Bank ; 

(i) This Bank should deal with loans only ; 

(li) The States should meet the cost of the projects 
upto a stipulated limit ; and 

(iii) There might be a need to introduce softer 
loans. 

While the broad sectoral as well as regional patterns 
of assistance would bs determined by the Planning 
Commission, the loan financing of individual projects— 
whetiier State or Central — would be left to the discre- 
tion of the Bank and would depend on the rational 
appraisal of the planned projects and their actual 
implementation. 

The activities of the Bank may be extended in 
stages Starting with the financing of the e,\pansion 
of existing projects and projects with known techniques 
of production, the projects of a manufacturing type 
and hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, etc., may be 
taken up in that order. Projects that would not qualify 
for being financed by the National Development B.ink 
would continue as before to be financed by the Central 
and State Governments concerned. 

While in the beginning the resources of the proposed 
Bank have to be p.-ovided in the Central Budget, in 
course of time, the Bank could raise loans on its own 
from the market-domestic as well as foreign. 

As regards the organisational aspects of the National 
Development Bank, the equity capital should be wholly 
subscribed by the Government of India. The general 
superintendence and direction of the affairs and business 
of the Bank should vest in a Board of Directors, which 
will be guided by the broad policy directives given by 
the Government of India, and act on business 
principles with due regard to the interests of national 
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development. 

The Bank may have cither a part-time or whole-time 
Chairman. He should be a person pre-eminent in 
industry, commerce, finance or banking and unconnec- 
ted with Government. It should also have a Vice- 
Chairman. If the Vice-Chairmanship of the Bank is 
part-time a member of the Planning Commission 
could fill this post to ensure better coordination with 
the Commission. 

The bonds of the Bank would be fully guaranteed 
as regards the payment of principal and interest; by the 
Government of India. The Bank would not, however, 
accept deposits from the public. 

The National Development Bank should have 
adequate trained stall to make technical appraisal of 
projects as well as supervise and watch the performance 
of selected projects. The Bank should utilise specialised 
consultancy and other services to the maximum extent 
possible in order to economise on over-heads. 

Borrowings By States 

To avoid over drafts, the State Governmets should 
indicate the limits of the grants to their disbursing 
officers which they can spend and the controlling officers 
of the State Governments should exercise control over 
disbursements and check the progress of expenditure 
against the grants allotted, in consultation with the 
Accountant-General concerned. 

As an effective safeguard against the over-drafts 


of Stale Governments, a suitable provision may be 
made in the Reserve Bank of India Act, that the 
borrowings of State Governments from the Bank should 
not go beyond a certain proportion of tbeir current'’ 
revenues. 

The above restriction should apply mutatis mutandis 
to the Central Government also in respect of its own 
borrowings from the Reserve Bank. 

As an alternative. State Governments may be 
required to borrow from the State Bank of India and 
its subsidiaries. As a corrollary the balances of 
the State Governments would have to be transferred 
to these Banks. 

It would be a good idea if the public borrowing 
programme of all the State Governments was centra- 
lised. Though not conspicuouly successful in the past, 
it should be given a further and more systematic trial. 
There should be greater coot dination between the 
Central Government and the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of State-borrowings. 

The small savings programme as operating at 
present has not succeeded in its principal aim of foster- 
ing new savings and the costs of opereating the schemes 
in respect of low- income groups is relatively high. The 
scheme of post office savings deposits has been success- 
ful and this part of the programme should be encouraged 
through suitable measures. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Reforms In Accounts 

Preface : — In dcfinin!.; the scope of our work and our 
approach to it. we have been guided, throughout by 
the overall aims ami objectives of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission and by an awaicness of our pri- 
mary role win'ch is to assist tlic Commission in discharg- 
ing its responsibilities. 

The str.icture of the accounting system of a Govern- 
ment must satisfy the needs of Parliament, the csccutivc 
and the administialive ministries, including their subor- 
dinate agencies. We have c.\amincd the present system 
with a view to assessing the extent to which it is capable 
of subserving the above objectives. Our primary con- 
cern has been to devise practical measures to ensure 
that all these objectives can be adequately met by a well- 
organised accounting system. 

The function of keeping accounts is shared by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General with the treasuries 
and the administrative departments except in the ease 
of Defence and Railways which have their own account- 
ing organi.salions. However, he retains full and cffcc- 
tivc control over the form in which the accounts arc to 
be kept, including those to be kept by agencies other 
than the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

The pattern of the Compilation of Government 
accounts follows on well-defined lines. It originates at 
the stage of the initial accounts maintained at the trea- 
sury and in certain eases by the departments them- 
selves. 1'hc information flows from a large number of 
origuiating points to the various accounts offices where 
it is classified and consolidated into monthly and pro- 
gressive fig,urcs separately for the Union and State 
Governments merging finally into the annual finance 
and appropriation accounts. 

Tlic general structure of Government accounts and, 
in particular, the system of classification of transactions 
arc matters of great significance from many view-points. 
The adequacy and clfcctivcncss of Parliimcnlary review 
and control over financial administration arc determined 
sub'^tanlially by the form and contents of the consoli- 
dated and classified financial statemen's together wiih 
the demands for grants, submitted to the parliament 
similarly, for the purposes of financial control and effec- 
tive financial management witliln the administrative 
minis'rics as also for .an nnal>sis of Govc'^nmcnt acti- 
vities, a meaningful classific.ation of Govcrnmc.ni 
recounts is one of the piime requisite?. 

Trailiiion.ilty, the major heads of accounts liave had 


a close correspondence with the various Ministries anJ 
Departments of the Government. In recent yc.ars this 
simple frame work has not been able to withstand th; 
vast expansion of governmental functions particuhirly, 
in the spheres of social and economic development. 

We have referred earlier to the changes in the 
accounting heads which were introduced in two instal- 
ments with effect from 1-4-1961 and j-4-1962 respecti- 
vely, as these changes were, they still left considerable 
•scope for further rationalisation of the accounting struc- 
ture to biing it in tunc with the requirements of the 
changing pattern and priorities of public expenditure 
and activities. 

One of the important characteristics of the account- 
ing structure in India is its uniformity as between the 
transactions of the Central and the State Governments. 

We do not agree with the view that the responsibility 
for compiling accounts necessarily affects the objectivity 
or ctficiency of audit. On the other hand, there is some 
point in the argument that its association with the 
details of accounts from day to day is of considerable 
assistance to audit in discharging its main responsibi- 
lities. There is no inherent conflict between the com- 
pilation of central accounts and the operations of an 
independent audit and such deficiencies as exist in the 
present system (for instance, the general inadequacy of 
internal accounting system) may be attributed to factors 
other than the combination of the two functions in the 
agency of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 

We do not think there is any inherent conflict or 
'disadvantage in the combination of the function of 
compilation of accounts with that of audit, nor do we 
think .such deficiencies as exist in the present system can 
be eliminated or mitigated only through the separation 
of accounts from audit without substantial changes in 
the institutional framework such as the treasury system 
of payments and receipts. We have reached the con- 
clusion, on the other hand, that the present pattern has 
important advantages, notably, of economy and uni- 
formity. 

While we do not see any urgent or compelling need 
to separate the accounts from audit as a matter of gene- 
ral policy, we do recognise that where special cireutn- 
stances justify, the question of transferring the respon- 
sibility for compilation of accounts to the ndministmthe 
agency concerned may be examined on merits. Oiscs 
of this type arc the organisations where the Iransactimis 
arc predominantly of a Commercial nature, nr v-'liere 
large and frequent transactions with the general P'lb'ii 
arc involved and the paymcn'.s c.in be co.-ivcnisnd/ 
centralised. 

It is only in recent yc.nis that there has beeri sen.? 
recognitions in Government of the importance of dJsr- 
loping and establishing modern accountin!.’ sjdfm? 
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within the administrative ministries, but the progress 
towards implementing this idea has so far been far from 
impressive. 

It is possible to envisage a dual but integrated sys- 
tem of accounts v.hich the approp-ialion accounts 
employing a uniform pattern with a m'nimurn of detail 
will continue to be kept by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General and subsidiary accounts to assist managerial 
performance can be organized within the administrative 
departments in such form and detail as will suit their 
individual needs. 

Wc recommend that necessary steps may be taken 
in all administrative ministries, and in subordinate 
organisations to strengthen tlie s\ stem for maintenance 
of initial accounts (with such checks as may be consi- 
dered essential) and of related reports with a view to 
facilitating proper control over expenditure in relation 
to Parliamentary grants and appropriations. 

Judged from these standards, there is a general 
weakness of the accoun'ing system in fndia to provide 
sufficient data for evaluation and control of perfor- 
mance to the administrative departments and agencies. 

It is obvious that much greater attention needs to be 
given to the maintenance of Commercial accounts on a 
regular and scientific basis if they are to serve the pur- 
poses intended of them. Further a thorough investiga- 
tion is necessary to determine and establish suitable 
methods and procedures to provide more analytical data 
to serve managerial needs. 

It will be necessary and desirable to devise 
accounting and reporting procedures whicli can pro- 
duce a regular flow of information at alllevels in such 
a^ form that physical achievements and tlicir finan- 
cial costs can be co-related directly without much 
difficulty. It is obvious that the primary responsibility 
for such accounting and reporting systems needs should 
be assumed by the administrative departments them- 
selves and not by an external agency. Also, these 
accounts should be fully integrated with the appropria- 
tion accounts which serve the purpose of control over 
expenditure in relatio.i to Parliamentary authorisation. 

As a supplementary to an efTective accounts organi- 
sation within the administrative departments, the insti- 
^lon of internal audit will also be necessary. An 
e icient organisation for internal audit will be of great 
va ue in relieving statutory audit of the necessity of 

e ai ed checks on individual transactions and instead 

irecting its primary focus on the financial system as 

'c as the overall performance of administratlv'c 
agencies. 

y , ® ^'CRti'remcnt of the drive towards cstab- 

thp efTective accounting sv stem within 

leadp dcparimcnis that the initativennd 
tb up for a Government wide programme should 
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be specifically located and wc suggest that the appro- 
priate agency for this purpose would be the Ministry 
of Finance in association with the ComptroHer and 
Auditor General. We also suggest that within each 
ministry and such of the subordinate organisations as 
may need it, separate accounting cells may be setup 
under the direction of an officer of appropriate status to 
ensure the elficient functioning of the existing set up, 
and inifate studies and investigations to install suitable 
accounting sj stems of supplement to the main accounts, 
maintain an internal audit organisation and, generally, 
to ret as liaison with the Ministo' of Finance in a com- 
mon endeavour towards improvement of accounting 
systems, to see that regular reports regarding physical 
achievements from designated reporting officers are 
being received. 

It will be desirable and appropriate that the account- 
ing functions within the ministries are also entrusted to 
the Internal Financial Adviser with proper assistance 
at subordinate levels. 

After examining the matter carefully in all its 
aspects, wc have reached the conclusion that a system of 
exchequer control over issues from the Consolidated 
Fund of India is of academic interest and is not prac- 
ticable in the Context of our decent realised accounting 
and pajunent procedures. 

Wc arc of the view that a complete separation of the 
cash balances of the Consolidated Fund, the Contin- 
gency Fund, and the Public Account is likely to give 
rise to several difficulties without much adv'antagc. The 
present system docs not seem to involve any diminu- 
tion of Parliamentary control over public expenditure. 
If will be an advantage, however, if the monthly and 
annua! balances if the Consolidated Fund arc separately 
calculated and exhibited in the accoun's for genera! 
information. 

We suggest that the Union and State Governments 
may launch a programme for a systematic and compre- 
hensive maintenance of the records of fixed assets be- 
longing to the Government. It will obviously be 
necessary to entrust the responsibility for the consolida- 
tion of data to a Central Agency which may, preferably 
be located in the Minislry/Departmcnt of Finance. 

Wc attach great importance to a thorough and 
efTective reorganisation of the treasuries to improve. 
Substantially the base of the accounting structure in 
India and facilitate a speedy and accurate compilation 
of accounts at higher levels. Essentially, the measures 
for reorganisation should begin with proper staffing and 
training of the personnel at various levels employed at 
the treasuries. 

A practical way to elirrrinatc the delays involved in 
the final adjustment of transactions transferred from one 
account circle to another through exchange or settlement 
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accounts is to be introduced, to the extent possible, to 
a system of payments by cash or through bank drafts. 

It is not possible to simplify the accounting structure 
in terms of categories broader than the details presented 
to Parliament in the Demands for Grants. It follows 
that the simplification of the budget and the accounts 
are inter-dependent issues and both have to be simul- 
taneously reviewed and amended as well. 

The effort for simplification of the structure of 
Central accounts may be directed along two approaches. 
The degree of detail in the presentation of the budget 
and the demands for grants may be kept at the broadest 
level consistent with Parliamentary Control, and 
secondly all details subsidiary to the primary units of 
appropriation may be eliminated from the Central 
accounts. 

The pattern of primary units of appropriation 
prescribed by the Ministry of Finance was designed 
many years ago and provided for minute details with 
regard to certain items of expenditure. This pattern 
needs to be reviewed and re-arranged so as to eliminate, 
to the extent possible, such details as are not essential 
either for purposes of financial control or for account- 
ability to Parliament. 

The budget and the corresponding accounts should 
contain details only down to the level of primary units 
of appropriation, 

Small schemes, i.e., schemes costing less than 
Rs. one lakh in the case of State Schemes and Rs. Five 
lakhs in the case of Central Sfaemes need not contain 
a detailed break up of their total expenditure. 

At present separate sub-heads are provided for in 
the Demands for Grants for expenditure in respect of 
individual schemes. We recommend that in all cases 
the expenditure may be exhibited only under one group- 
head in the demands for grants and the corresponding 
accounts. Similarly, there arc large number of Plan 
Schemes for which separate sub-heads are being pro- 
vided in the State budgets. Here, also we recommend 
that schemes of a similar nature or schemes involving 
only small financial expenditure may be brought to- 
gether under suitable Sub-heads with a view to reducing 
the number of existing sub-heads and detailed heads. 

It is desirable that Classification System should 
endeavour to direct and focus attention on the major 
issues involved in the budgetary process. Broadly 
speaking, the budget accounts should be so compiled, 
as to depict to the extent practicable, the total expendi- 
ture of Government on its basic functions, programmes 
and activities. 

At present, heads of accounts only partially reflect 
the broad functions and purposes of governmental ex- 
penditure. A greater degree of functional classification 
would provide more meaningful information on the 


broad purposes served by governmental e.xpendilurc, 
irrespective of the organisation making the activities. 

It is realised that changes in the classificatioa of 
accounts, if introduced all at once on a wide scale, may 
upset normal routine and create some confusion in the 
maintenance and presentation of accounts. This prac- 
lical aspects will also have to be borne in mind. 
Nevertheless, it will be useful to make further progress 
with reorganising the major beads on the lines of a 
broad functional classification. An opportunity should 
be taken, simultaneously to establish a rapport between 
the account heads and the major heads of development 
adopted for the purpose of the Five Year Plans. This 
is a major exercise by itself and can, appropriately, be 
undertaken by the Union Ministry of Finance with the 
association of the Planning Commission and the Com- 
ptroller and Auditor General who, subject to the appro- 
val of President, has the Primary responsibility for 
determining the structure of Government accounts. 

Pending a thorough review of the structure of major 
heads, it seems feasible to introduce some minor 
arrangements within the existing framework with a view 
to providing more informative and meaningful data in 
tune with the changing pattern of governmental ex- 
penditure. At present the number of demands for which 
provision is made under Miscellaneous Heads is too 
large and covers activities which can quite legitimately 
be placed under a separate major head and others which 
can be classified under some of the existing heads with 
which they have an obvious affinity. Some of the 
activities which have assumed importance now do not 
have a separate major head assigned to them. For 
instance, the entire expenditure of the Ministries of 
Petroleum and Chemicals, Steel, Mines and Menerals 
is exhibited under major heads which, simultaneously 
Cover a number of different though related activities. 
The major heads from Nos. 27 to 39 under Section— 
‘Social and Development Services’ can appropriately 
be divided into two sections, one dealing with the 
Social Services and the other with the Economic 
Services. The number of major heads can be reduced 
by a merger of some allied major heads. 

At a point where functional classification is extend- 
ed to an analysis of the overall and .subsidiary objectives 
and programmes of each Ministry or Department and 
suitable yardsticks of performance for these program- 
mes have been devised, the concept of functional 
classification becomes almost synonymous with that of 
performance budgeting. 

The Concept of performance budgeting docs not 
impose any rigid or inflexible pattern or conditions and 
the process of conversion of the traditional budget into 
a performance budget can be initiated within the broad 
framework of the existing organisational and accounting 
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Systetns. 

The first and the foremost requirement for the intro- 
duction of -performance budgeting in selected areas 
would be recast of the minor heads to establish a closer 
link with the specific programmes and activities of the 
concerned organisation. 

It seems quite clear that some modification of the 
structure of accounts is inevitable to pave the way for 
introduction of performance budgeting. Nevertheless, 
there are a few important considerations and limitations 
which have a direct bearing on this question and should 
therefore, be given due importance in devising and 
implementing changes in the accounting structure. In 
the first place, it is imperative that the proposed modi- 
fication should conform to the constitutional require- 
ments with regard to presentation of the budget for 
approval by the legislature and should, in no way, result 
in whittling down legislative control. Secondly, it is 
to be borne in mind that the heads of accounts are 
dealt by a vast multitude of officials including lower 
division clerks in the departmental offices, treasuries and 
accounts offices and it is essential that these heads are 
not changed frequently to avoid wide-spread confusion 
in the classification and compilation of accounts. 
Thirdly, the reorganisation of minor heads on the lines 
of performance budgeting should not have the effect of 
loading the budget accounts with excessive detail. 

Having regard to the considerations stated above, 
it is not only desirable but essential that we should pro- 
ceed cautiously in revamping the accounting structure 
on the lines of performance budgeting. A beginning 
should be made with one or two heads which concern 
development activities of considerable national impor- 
tance and where the end-products can lend themselves 
to physical measurements and a well-organised report- 
ing and accounting system can be established. 

A decision to introduce performance budgeting in 
selected areas will need to be followed up not only by 
an assessment of the accompaying changes in the 
accounting structure but also by the development of 
an efficient system of internal reporting and auditing, 
including the establishment of suitable norms of per- 
formance. 

We believe that the feasibility of introducing mecha- 
nised processes in the compilation of genera] accounts 
in the offices of the Accounts General, or even certain 
limited areas, is a matter of detailed examination by an 
Expert Committee. We recommend that a Special 
Committee may be constituted for this purpose and the 
representatives of this Comptroller and Auditor General, 
Ministry of Finance and other Ministries concerned may 
be associated with jt. 

We believe that an effective way of reducing the 
delays in the payments to Gazetted Officers would be to 


etiminafe the need for action by three separate agencies 
and the sanction of the concerned administrative 
authority being obviously indispensable, a practical 
and tasting solution, to the problem lies only in com- 
bining the functions of the Accounts Officer and the 
Treasury Officer into a single agency. 

We recommend that individual running ledger 
account system may be extended to cover all Gazetted 
Officers of the Central Government in such departments 
as Income-tax, Customs, Central Excise, Central Public 
Works and Survey of India where officers are frequently 
transferred from one audit circle to another. 

A system of entrusting the responsibility for Gazet- 
ted Officers’ bills also to the head of the offices will not 
only more efficient but also less expensive than the 
present system and we recommend its general adoption 
in the case of lower ranks of Gazetted Officers, who 
are not liable for transfer from one audit circle to the 
another. 

It has been observed that the problem of m’ssing 
credits arises more frequently in the accounts of officers 
who are liable to be frequently transferred from one 
account circle to another. We have recommended 
earlier in this chapter the adoption of the individual 
running account system of payments in the case of 
Gazetted Officers who are liable to frequent transfers. 
With the introduction of this scheme, the problem of 
missing credits in the accounts of such officers w'ill 
have been completely resolved. As an alternative to 
the introduction of the I R L.A. system, we would 
recommend the centralisation of G.P.F. Accounts of 
officers subject to frequent transfers between different 
accounts Circles. We further recommend that in order 
to eliminate the omissions and delays involved in 
the operation of exchange and settlement accounts, the 
remittance of G.P.F. Credits may be affected through 
bank-drafts. 

In our view, the proposals enunciated previously 
many of which are stated to be already under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, would go a 
long way in simplifying existing system for the sanction 
and payment of pensions in ridding it of many pro- 
cedural and other avoidable delays, and redressing the 
legitimate grievance of the pensioners in this regard. 

We have given careful considerations to the proposal 
for grant of cheque-drawing powers to the drawing and 
disbursing officers whether individually or in groups. 
We feel that there will be several difficulties in adopting 
this proposal as a matter of general policy. However, 
we are appreciative of the advantage of cheque-draw- 
ing powers being exercised in those departments where 
the volume of transactions in regard to payments to 
the public is specially large. It will be desirable that 
in the case of such departments, the system of personnel 
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ledger accounts which Is already operative in certain 
departments may be inti oduccd. We fee) that improv- 
ed efficiency of the treasuries combined with the 
introduction of the system of personnel ledger accounts 
in selected areas will substantially remove the causes 
of delay in the Procedures of Government payments to 
the public. 

The principle that refunds should be granted with 
the least delay and inconvenience is unexceptionable 
and should receive due recognition in all Government 
Departments and Organisations. The extent to which 
these procedures can be simplified in the individual 
organisations can be determined only after detailed 
investigations which may have to be undertaken as a 
Special Study. 

It should be possible, within the framework 
of the existing system,, to Twiden the field of direct 
receipts by departmental officers. We feel, however, 
that the introduction of a general system of direct 
receipts in all departments would neither be necessary 
nor free from risks. 

We are of the view that, if necessary, the rules 
governing payments into Government areas but there is 
no need for general dispensation of the requirement for 
the prior signature of the departmental officer on the 
challan for depositing money into the bank or treasury. 
We would like to make two further suggestions in this 
regard. First, the challan foi depositing money should 
be made available in the departmental offices so that 
the depositor may not have to go to the treasury, in 
the first instance, merely to collect the challan and 
bring it back to the departmental officer. Secondly, 
arrangements may be made for deputing a member of 
the Treasury Staff to sit in the local branch of the bank 
to carry out necessary verification at the bank premises 
and save the depositer avoidable inconvenience of the 
journey to the treasury for this purposes. 

Role Of Audit 

Approach and Objectives ; It is necessary that the 
scope and authority of audit should be commensurate 
with the range and character of their duties and res- 
ponsibility. At the same time, it is also necessary to 
ensure that the audit methods and procedures serve to 
assist administration in achieving economy and 
efficiency in the discharge of financial responsibilities. 

Scope and Organisation of Audit : We recommend 
that : 

(i) The dates for the submission of the appropria- 
tion accounts, the finance accounts and the audit 
reports by the Comptroller and Auditor General may 
be settled between the Comptroller and Auditor 
General and the Union and State Governments as the 
case may be ; 


(il) The finance accounts may bo submitted simul- 
taneously with the appropriation accounts and the 
audit report ; and 

(iii) The Central and the State Governments may 
consider the issue of executive orders for placing of the 
annual reports on the table of the House within a pres- 
cribed period after their icceipt from the Comptroller 
and Auditor General. This period may perhaps be 
limited to a week if Parliament/the State Legislature is 
in session. 

We recommend that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India may submit to the President an annual 
report on the activities of the Audit Department to be 
laid before Parliament. 

Wc consider it a matter of great importance and 
urgency that the poweis and functions of the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor General should be laid down fully and 
clearly in an Act of Parliament as envisaged in Article 
149 of the Constitution. Specific provisions should be 
made in this Act to authorize the Comptroller and 
Auditor General to audit, subject to suitable limitations 
and conditions, the accounts relating to : 

(i) Of authorilies/bodies receiving Government assis- 
tance in the shape of substantial investments/ loans and 
grants-iri-aid received from Government by non- 
Government bodies ; and 

(ii) Of contractors in case of large contracts settled 
with Government llirough direct negotiations and not 
through open competitive bids. 

Audit and Administration : It is the operation 
of the propriety and efficiency types of audit which 
raises delicate issues of the relationship of audit 
with administration and it is in this field that the audit 
activities arc specially pi one to react adversely on the 
performance of the executive. W’e consider this aspect 
of ciucial importance in relation to the audit of public 
undertakings on account of the apprehension that a 
rigid and stereotyped scrutiny of contracts for supplies 
and services is likely to have a hampeiing effect on the 
initiative and enterprise of these undertakings. 

Wc regret to note that the progress towards a positive 
solution of this vexed and long-standing problem of 
ever-mounting arrears of audit objections cannot be 
considered to be satisfactory. Apparently, more radical 
steps need to be taken by the audit and the adminis- 
tration in a co-operative endeavour to improve the 
situation. 

We consider it desirable that the Ministry of Finance 
in co-operation with the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, should initiate special studies to determine 
suitable areas and categories of transaction which may 
be reviewed by the audit at the site of the Administra- 
tive Offices and Agenc es An early beginning may be 
made in respect of such items of expenditure as contin- 
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gent charges wliicli obviously seem to be amenable to 
decentralized audit and the new procedure may be pro- 
gressively extended to other areas which may be consi- 
dered suitable for tliis purpose. 

We recommend that a review may be undertaken by 
the Ministry of Finance, in consultation with the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, with a view to examining 
and enhancing the powers delegated to Audit Oflicers, 
at various levels, of waiving the recovery of irregular 
ex-penditurc. The desirability of delegating certain 
powers of waiving audit objections of a technical 
nature, irrespective of their monetary value, may also 
be considered. 

At present, all outstanding audit objections, regard- 
less of their nature and importance, arc intimated to 
the concerned ministries in a single half-yearly state- 
ment. In our view, it will assist in a quicker disposal 
of objections and the promotion of better understanding 
between audit and administration if before presentation 
to the ministries, the lists of objections arc analysed 
and classified in separate categories to indicate the 
nature and importance of the entries. 

It is suggested that the current procedures may be 
revised to eliminate the multiplying effect of overlap- 
ping audit objections relating to a single transaction 
and facilUale their examination and settlement. 

It should be one of the primary functions of internal 
audit to tone up the financial management of executive 
agencies with a view to eliminating sucli irregularities 
as are likely to give rise to audit objections. 

Suitable training facilities in financial administration 
may be provided for Executive Officers at various levels 
and check-lists of important points with regard to 
various types of transactions may be prepared and dis- 
tributed among the officers and staff. Simultaneously, 
laxity in following prescribed rules and regulations 
should he viewed with pronounced disfavour so as to 
attract suitable disciplinary action. 

We should suggest that the rules and regulations 
particularly those which give rise to recurrent audit 
objections, may be subjected to a thorough review in a 
joint and continuing programme of reforms to be 
undertaken by the audit and the administrative minis- 
tries. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that in the 
U-S.A. the Comptroller General often comments on 
even those cases where either no irregularity or defi- 
ciency has been noticed by audit or commandablc stan- 
dards of efficiency have been found to exist. We would 
commend ihis practice to the Comptroller and Auditor 
eneral in India and sugg st, in particular, that ins- 
ances of waste, extravagance of other irregularities 
occurring in the audit report should be presented 
against the background of all the relevant circumstances 


of the case including, wherever appropriate, the aims 
and objectives of the related activities. 

There arc some instances in which losses are suffered 
and subsidies are given by the Government as a matter 
of deliberate policy to further certain objectives of 
Social and Economic Developments. It is desirable that 
in cases of this type appearing in the audit report, full 
details of the inevitable losses should also be furnished 
in the report so as not to cast an unfair and undeserved 
reflection on administrative performance. 

We feel that too much stress has been laid in the 
past on the objectivity and independence of audit with 
the unfortunate result that the attention of audit has 
not been directed sufficiently towards playing a more 
positive and constructive ro’e leit this should be cons- 
tructed as unwarranted intrusion into the field of 
administrative responsibility. We have suggested else- 
where in this report that certain types of irregularities 
comine to the notice of audit should be settled, to the 
utmost extent, in consultation with the administrative 
ministries and should not be included in the audit report. 
W'c feel that this principle should be given a wider and 
more extensive application and recommend that, as far 
as possible, cases in wh'ch administration have taken 
remedial and preventive measures to the satisfaction of 
audit, may not be included in the audit report. 

Audit of Spcchal Areas and Agencies: We consider 
it desirable that the Comptroller and Auditor General 
should take all necessary steps to strengthen and deve- 
lop necessary competence and expertise for cfficiency- 
cum-performance audit to cover, progressively, a larger 
number of important Schemes and Projects. It will be 
useful if audit operations arc made applicable not only 
to schemes which have already been completed, but 
also to current schemes so as to locate possible defi- 
ciencies which can be rectified in time. 

Wc think it should be one of the important func- 
tions of audit to examine the adequacy of the account- 
ing organisation and procedures within the executive 
agencies and suggested suitable meas.ircs for improve- 
ment and reform wherever necessary. 

We should like to reiterate that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General's Audit should be regarded as comple- 
mentory to and not as a substitute for internal controls 
within the executive agencies ; indeed, the utility and 
quality of audit reviesvs would be greatly enhanced by 
the existence of systematic arrangements within the 
executive agencies to evaluate the progress and perfor- 
mance of their projects from time to time. 

Wc are of the view that all revenue receipts of the 
Central Government as well as the Slate Governments 
should be subjected to audit by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. We suggest that a specific provision 
may be made in the proposed enactment for audit of 
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all revenue receipts of the Union Government as well 
as the State Governments by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. 

We find it hard to understand why audit activities, 
in themselves, should have a deleterious effect on the 
initiative and judiciousness of senior officers of the 
Income Tax Department. It is possible, and indeed 
likely, that much of the dissatisfaction with the working 
of audit arises really from the nature and severity of the 
follow-up action taken by the administrative authorities 
themselves. It has been brought to our notice that 
recently the departmental practice with legard to the 
follow-up action on mistakes reported by the audit has 
been reviewed and the revised procedures contemplate 
the exercise of discretion and judgment in calling for 
explanations for the various t\pes of mistakes pointed- 
out by the audit. This will go a long way in reassuring 
the income tax ofiicials that bonafide mistakes and 
errors of judgment on their part will not be viewed 
with undue severity in isolation from the background 
of their general performance. 

It is desirable that doubts and differences between 
audit and revenue authorities legarding interpretation 
of the statute should be resolved through mutual con- 
sultations in association, if necessary, with the Ministry 
of Law and in a spirit of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their complementary roles 

Audit should give special attention to the examina- 
tion of the adequacy of set up for internal audit and 
other regulations and procedures to secure an effective 
check on proper assessment of various taxes. 

The post of the Examiner of Local Funds Accounts 
may be accorded sufficiently high status and may be 
manned by senior officers taken on deputation from the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department. In due course, 
the Comptroller and Auditor General may consider the 
desirability of issuing suitable directives to the Exa- 
miners with regard to the discharge on his behalf, of the 
audit duties entrusted to them. 

With the addition of fuither information about the 
progress of important Schemes and Programmes and the 
situation with regard to taxes levied and collected, the 
consolidated accounts will focus attention more directly 
on performance in terms of both the financial and the 
physical targets of the Panchayati Raj Institutions and 
thus stimulate better utilisation of the funds entrusted 
to them. 

We are inclined generally to agree with the appro- 
prite organisation for the purpose in view. We consider 
it necessary, however, that the audit wing should be 
segregated completely from the administrative wing of 
the Co-operative Department and for this reason placed 
under the direct control of either the State Finance 
Department or the Development Commissioner of the 
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State, it will be an advantage, if the officer is taken od 
the basis of merit and competence, either on deputa- 
tion from the Audit and Accounts Service or from 
among the departmental officers, with adequate ex- 
perience in accounting. 

The accounts of Co-operative Sociefes (excluding 
Co-operative Banks) receiving large assistance by way of 
loans, including guaranteed loans, and share capital 
(say, Rs, 5 lakhs) and grants-in-aid exceeding Rs. 1 lakh 
recurring and Rs- 5 lakhs non-recurring, should be 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor General in his 
discretion, in addition to the departmental audit. 

As in the case of Panchayati Raj Institutions, an 
annual consolidated statement and review of the 
accounts of the Co-operative Societies may be prepared 
for submission to the State Legislatures, 

Audit of Public Sector Undertaking: We are not 
aware of the special circumstances which necessitate a 
varied approach to the role of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General’s audit in relation to statutory corpora- 
tions. We suggest that the association of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General with the audit of such 
corporations should bj on the normal rules which 
should be dispensed with only in very unusual and 
compelling circumstances. 

We suggest that the desirability of incorporating 
audit comments not in the Audit Report (Commercial) 
may be examined by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, 

We are satisfied that, for several reasons, it is neces- 
sary and desirable to associate the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, as an independent authority, with the 
audit of Government companies. 

We would suggest that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s audit and the Chartered Accountant’s audit 
may be so co-ordinated that the audit staff from both 
sides can visit the organisation at or about the same 
time and the annual accounts can be finalized expedi- 
tiously and with the minimum strain on the manage- 
ment. 

We suggest that in consultation with the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, the Company Law Department 
may evolve suitable procedures to see that the auditors 
of Government companies are appointed by the first or 
second month of the relevant year. 

Wc recommend that the practice of closing accounts 
half yearly and of concurrent audit by chartered accoun- 
tant may be adopted, wherever feasible in the early 
completion of annual accounts. 

We recommend that the Cometroller and Auditor 
General may take all steps necessary to develop the 
requisite degree of competence and expertise within his 
organisation for the effective conduct of efficiency audit 
of public undertakings and device, where necessary, 
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suitable procedures to associate such technical experts, 

senior administrators and economic experts in this en- 
deavour. 

While it seems inevitable that audit should be con- 
cerned with individual instances of waste and extra- 
vagance, we would also recommend (hat they should 
also en<iea\our to assume a more positive role in 

reviewing the adequacy of the vaiious rules and regula- 
tions and suggestion n-ays and means of improving 
the organ'salion and methods of work of the public 
undertakings. 

We would suggest that e\ery effort should be made 
by audit to settle objections arising from the award of 


contracts for works, supplies and services through dis- 
cussion with the management of the public undertakings 
and, if necessarj’, with the concerned ministry. The 
aim should be to resolve all disputed points satisfactorily 
between audit and administration at appropriate les'els, 
so as to obviate tlie need of there being included in the 
audit report of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
Wc would fuithcr suggest that after ascertaining the 
views of the Comptroller and Auditor General, the 
administrative ministries and the Managements of 
Public Undertakings may be made aw’are of this pro- 
cedure for consultation with audit for the settlement of 
objections relating to the award of contracts. 


RETAIL OUTLETS COMMITTEE, 1966— REPORT 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 147p. 


Chairman ; Shri R. R. Morarka. 

Members : Shri I. K. Gujral (replaced by Shri 
Chandra Sekhar); Shri S. D. Bhambri; 
Dr. V.G. Bhatia; Shri R. Dayal (replaced 
by Shri K.K. Khanna); Shri P.V. Menon; 
Shri B. Lai (replaced by Shri H.R. Bery); 
Shri A.R. Damodaran; Shri M. Kuriew; 
Shri Kundan Lai. 

Secretary : Shri A.P. Verma. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Retail Outlets Committees was appointed under 
the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, vide their 
Gazette Notification, dated Jure 9, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To make a factual study of the growth of retail 
outlets in the last ten years and of the volume of ave- 
rage sales per outlet, a comparison with the position in 
other countries and an assessment of the jus'ification 
for and consequences of the increases that have taken 
place shall be made; 

(b) In the light of (a) above, to report on the need 
for and methods of regulating the growth of retail out- 
lets in the future with reference to : 

(0 The position in and the needs of the urban and 
rural areas separately, and 

(ii) The expected growth of total business in the 
country and company-wise; and the criteria to be adopt- 
ed in any such regulations. 


(c) To Consider llic desirability and feasibility of 
intcr-comp.any accommodation and/or adjustment in 
existing outlets. 

CONTENTS 

Acknowledgements; Background; Preliminary Work; 
Pattern of Growth of Retail Outlets; Investment on 
Retail Outlets ;Througbouts of Retail Outlets; Estimates 
of Demand and Product Availability; Need for Regula- 
tion; Intcr-Company Adjustments; Dealer Profitability; 
General Observations; Conclusions and Summary of 
Recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Considering that a retail outlet, even with the barest 
minimum facilities, i.c., pump, tank, driveway and kiosk, 
costs nothing Jess than Rs. 30,000, the total foreign ex- 
change component of about rupees one thousand, is 
not of an order which may warrant any specific restric- 
tions by itself. On account of this reason, the Com- 
mittee 1 as not favoured any regulation on future growth 
merely on this score. The Committee would, however, 
urge that the Goicrnment seriously take up the matter 
of developing indigenous capacity to wholly do away 
with the imported components. 

Jn a developing economy with a scarcity of resources, 
their conservation assumes special significance. The 
Committee felt that orderly growth of retail outlets in 
accordance with agreed principles was a desirable step 
as it would contribute towards the conservation of scarce 
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resources. 

Dealer profitability has come under pressures as a 
result of tlic interaction of a static dealer commission 
on tl'c one hand and rising operating costs and higher 
working capital needs arising from price increases dic- 
tated by excise duty changes on the other. A planned 
and delibciatc slowing dov\n in the rate of outlet growth 
shou’d mitigate to a limited extent the pressure on dea- 
ler profitability. 

The Committee rccommcrds that if and when a stage 
arises, where some companies may have to negotiate 
with the 10 C to purthasc products to meet the full 
requirements of their outlets, the proposed arrange- 
ment of sharing of profits on such sales can be mutu- 
ally negotiated between the oil companies at that time. 

It was rcpicsentcd to the Committee that in many 
cases where the retail outlet is located on the private 
land, especially on the highways, the lease of public 
land covering the approach roads is citlicr not granted 
or not rencw'cd. The Committee recommends that no 
restrictions should be imposed in this regard and the 
lease of the approach roads should normally be granted 
or renewed as necessary. 

The Committee recommends that the Government 
may withdraw/revise all instructions said to have been 
issued, purporting to impose restrictions/constraints, 
about the grant or renewal of lease on public lands, to 
the private oil companies. 


The Committee recommends that the oil company 
setting up the retail outlet, should simultaneously apply 
to all of the authorities whose clearance is necessarily 
required. 

The Committee recommends that the concept of 
maintaining a c:rlain minimum distance between the 
tvvo outlets may be left to the disciction of the oil com- 
panies and the local authorities. 

The Committee recommends that in considering the 
setting up of Retail Outlets close to road junctions a 
fairly long range view should he taken so that as and 
when the traffic develops, such retail outlets may not 
constitute a traffic hazard. 

The minimum amenities favoured by the Committee 
arc : (a) Public Telephone; (b) Toilet facilities; (c) Light 
Refreshments; and (d) Parking space. 

A beginning could also be made at selcclcd Outlets 
for the sale of post-cards, envelopes and for the issue of 
telegrams. 

The Committee also recommends development of 
Mobile Filling Stations, similar to ones used in Japan, 
which may be one solution for meeting requirements in 
the rural aieas effectively and economically. 

Sale of fertilizers and pesticides could be taken up 
through selected up country. Retail Outlets serving the 
farming areas. In the light of experience gained, this 
facility can be extended to larger number of Outlets. 


ADMCmSTR^TIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, STUDY TEAM ON 
ADMINISTRATION OF UNION TERRITORIES AND 
NEFA, 1967— REPORT 

Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. (2 Vols.) 


Chairman : Shri R.R. Morarka. 

Members : Shri M.N. Naghnoor; Shri Triloki Singh; 

L.C. Jain; Slirl A.D. Pandey; Shri D.J. 
Madan. 

Secretary : Shri Naiesh Chandra (replaced by Shri 
R.N. Chopra. 

APPOINTMENT 

The AdmimstTatlvc Reforms Commission appointed 
the Study Team on the Administration of Union Terri- 
tories on June 16, 1967. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The Study Team will examine the administrative 
structure of the Union Territories including 'Delhi and 
suggest reforms with a view to avoiding delays and 
securing economy in expenditure consistent vviln 
elficiency. The Team will also examine the relations 
between the Government of India and the Administra- 
tion of Union Territories and make recommendations 
for redefining them where necessary. 

Subsequently, on the 24lh of June 1967, the terms 
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of reference were enlarged to include the following : 

]. To c\amine the existing structure of taxation 
and other sources of revenue and recommend changes 
or modifications that are necessary or feasible both by- 
way of rationalisation and with a view to increasing the 
revenue resources of the Union Territories in respect 
of matters covered by the State and Concurrent List of 
Seventh Schedule to the Constitution. 

2. To estimate the revenue receipts of the Union 
Territories for the remaining years of the Fourth Five 
Years Plan (1968-69 to 1970-71) on the basis of the levels 
of taxation or other mears of rais'ng revenue that 
could be attained during those years. 

3. To estimate the financial requirements of the 
Union Territories to meet the commitfeed revenue 
expenditure on maintenance and upkeep of Plan 
Schemes completed during the Third Plan. 

4. To examine the present arrangements for budget- 
ing and expenditure control in the Union Territories 
and to suggest modifications, if any, that are necessary. 

For Union Territories With Legislatures Only 

5. To make recommendations as to the principles 
that should govern the determination of the quantum 
of financial assistance by way of grants-in-aid and loans 
that should he given to the Union Territories with 
legislatures to enable them to meet the gap between 
their own revenue resources and their net revenue ex- 
penditure, or for financing their capital expenditure 
(including loans) as the case may be, during the 
remaining years of the Fourth Five Year Plan (1967-68 
to 1970-71). In particular the recommendations should 
cover questions as to whether the Central Assistance 
should be fixed amount or amounts varying in propor- 
tion to the resources raised by the Union Territories, 
whether different prirciples should be followed for 
assistance for Plan and non-PIan expenditure and whe- 
ther the comperative stage of development in neighbour- 
ing States should be a guiding factor. 

To make recommendations as to whether the 
Union Territories with Legislatures should yet up sink- 
ing funds to enable them to repay the loans advanced 
by the Central Government or whether they should 
he given fresh Joans by the Central Government to 
refund the earlier loans. 

In its order dated February 16, 1968, Administrative 
Reforms Commission added the Administration of the 
Uotth East Frontier Agency to the Administrations in 
respect^ of which studies had been remitted by the 
Commission in the original order appointing the Study 
Team. 

contents 

Introductory; Introduction; Historical Background; 


The Perspective: Problems of Unioa Territories with 
Legislatures; Administrative Problems; Financial 
Matteis; Proposals for Reform; Autonomy of Territorial 
Administrations; Reforms— Administrative; Financial 
Administration; Additional Resources; Economy; 
Individual Union Territories and The Union Territory 
of Himachal Pradesh; The Union Territory of Delhi; 
The Union Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu; The 
Union Territory of Pondicherry: The Union Territory 
of Tripura; The Union Territory of Manipur; The 
Nonh East Frontier Agency; The Union Territory of 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands; The Union Territory of 
Laccadive, Min’coy and Amindivi Islands; The Union 
Territory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli; The Union 
Territory of Chandigarh; The Future of Union Terri- 
tories; Statehood; The Problem of Merger; Special 
Problems of Delhi; Conclusion; Scope and Method of 
Work; Summary of Recommendations; Appendices 
from I to XVI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Part I — Introductory 

Chapter I — Introductory 
No Recommendations. 

Chapter 11— Historical Background 
No Recommendations. 

Part II— The Perspectite 

Chapter I — Problems Of Union Territories With Legisla- 
tures And 

Chapter II — Administrative Problems 
No Recommendations 

Part III — Proposals For Reform 

Chapter I— Autonomy Of Territorial Administrations 
Recommendation No. 1 ( 224 ) : The guiding principle 
which should govern the relations of the Central 
Government and The Union Territories With Logisla- 
tures must provide for the exercise of maximum auto- 
nomy by the Territorial Administrations, while at the 
same time retaining minimum control with the Centra! 
Government in a few crucial sectors of activities ; 

If there is any provision or law or rule which does 
not conform to this principle it roust be ammended. 

Recommendation No. 2 (226) : The over-riding 
powers of Parliament under Article 246 (4) to make 
laws with respect to any matter for the Union Terri- 
tories notwithstanding the such matter is a matter] 
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enumerated in the State List, may be allowed to 
remain intact. 

Recommendation No. 3 (230-232) : Section 25 of the 
Government of Union Territories Act, 1963 should be 
amended in such a manner that the Administrator is 
empowered in his discreation to give or with hold the 
assent of the President to Bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Those powers will, however, be subject to 
the following limitations : 

(a) The Administrator shall comply with any in- 
structions general or otherwise, given him by the Presi- 
dent in respect of such Bills ; 

(b) He shall, if so directed by the President, 
reserve any Bill for the consideration of President, and 
a Bill, so reserved, shall not have any force unless and 
until he mahes known that it has received the Presi- 
dent’s assent; and 

(c) Notwithstanding that a Bill relates to a 
matter included in the State List, he shall reserve if for 
consideration of the President if a Governor of a State is 
liteewise required to preserve a similar Bill for consi- 
deration of the President under any provision of the 
Constitution. 

The Administrator may also return the Bill together 
with a message requesting the Assembly to reconsiders 
the Bill or any Specified Provision thereof and in 
particular consider the desirability of introducing any 
such amendments as he may recommend in his message. 
When the Bill has been so leconsidered the Bill again 
be presented to the Administrator and the provision 
mentioned in the above paragraph will again apply. 

Inasmuch as the Administrator will hare to act in 

his discretion in with-holding or according assent to a 

Bill Presented to him subject to the geneial liipitattoos 

mentioned above, it would be appropriate to lay down 
specific guidelines for the Administrator in the form of 
an imtrument of instructions more or less on the lines 
of the instructions issued under the constitutional Acts 
of 1919 and 1935. The instrument may also provide 
for matters other than those connected with the exercise 
of legislative power by the Assembly. 

Recommendation No 4 (233) ; Simultaneously, with 
an amendment of Section 25 of the 1963 Act, those 

provisions of the Rules of Business which require prior 

constitution with the Central Government before legis- 
lation is initiated by the Territorial Administration, may 
also be amended. 

Recommendation No 5 (233) : In order that drafting 
of legislation undertaken at the Territorial level is not 
defective either suitable legal draftsman should be 
provided in the Union Territories or it should be left 
to the Concerned Administration to seek the help of the 
Central Government if it so desires. 

Recommendation No. 6 (235) : As a corollary to the 


recommendation regarding assents to the Bills by the 
Administrators, it will be appropriate to empower him 
to promulgate an ordinance during recess of the Legis- 
lature. These powers may, more or less, follow the 
provisions of Article 213 of the Constitution. In rela- 
tion to these powers, provision can be made for laying 
down guidelines in the Administrator’s Instrument of 
Instructions, 

Recommendation No. 7 (237 & 238) : Even considering 
that the Central Governmenr have a direct interest in 
the budgets of the Union Territories as they provide the 
bulk of their revenues through grants and loans, a 
method must be found for restricting Central Scrutiny 
to the absolute minimum. This can be done by giving 
advance intimation of the quantum of Central assistance 
to the Territorial Administrations and thereafter allow- 
ing them to prepare their own budgets (for detailed pro- 
posals see Recommendation No. 67), There is, therefore, 
no need for amendment of Section 27 of the 1963 Act. 

Recommendation No. 8 (239 — 241): The proviso to 
Section 44 of the 1963 Act empowers the Administrators 
to differ with his ministers and refer the disputed matter 
to the President foi decision. Although this provision 
does not conform to the guiding principle which should 
govern the relations of the Central Government with the 
Territorial Administrations the balance of advantage lies 
in allowing it to remain on the Statute Book for the 
present. 

The use of the powers conferred by Section 44 must 
be restricted to the most exceptional circumstances and 
this fact should find mention in the instrument of Instru- 
ctions proposed earlier. In practice, the mere presence 
of this provision on the Statute Book should suffice, 
without any need for its actual use. 

Recommendation No. 9 (242) : The appointment of 
the Territorial Ministry by the President instead of the 
Administrator need not be considered as objectionable. 
Hence tliere is no need for amendment of Section 45 of 
the 1963 Act. 

Recommendation No. 10 (243) : Section 46 of the 
1963 Act should be amended to provided that the Cent- 
ral Government will only retain powers to frame those 
Rules of Business which impinge on the relation of the 
Central Government with the Union Territories. The 
framing of the rules which regulate the internal working 
of the Administration may be left to the Administrator. 
If any general directions are to be given in this respect, 
they can find place in the proposed Instrument of 
Instructions. 

Recommendation No 11 (244) : Those provisions of 
the Rules of Business which require prior concurrence of 
the Central Government before Undertaking legislation 
on specified matters should be amended. The interests of 
the Central Government will be adequately safeguarded 
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iflcpisI.i(ion on (he foHowIrg ina((crs is undcrlakcn with 
the prior approval of the Central Goicrnmcnt, viz.; 

(a) Officials languasc of (he Union Territories ; 

(b) Public orders ; 

(c) Police ; 

(d) Matters which effect or arc likely to etfect the 
interests of any minority Community, scheduled caste. 
Scheduled Tribe and Backward class ; 

(e) Salaries and allowances of Ministers, Deputy 
Ministers, Speaker, Deputy Speaker and Members of the 
Lcgislathc Assembly ; 

(0 Any matter which may ultimately necessitate 
additional financial assistance from the Central Govern- 
ment through : 

ft) Substantive expenditure from the Consolidated 
Fund of the Union Territorj ; or 

(ii) The abandonment of revenue ; or 
(lii) Lowering of ta\ rates. 

In relation to subjects included in the Concurrent 
list, ho\vc\cr prior concurrence of the Central Govern- 
ment is essential and it is so prescribed even in the case 
of Slate Governments. 

Recommendation No. 12 (247) : Those provisions of 
the rules of Business which require prior reference to 
the Government of India before issue of orders should 
also be amended. It is recommended that except for 
the following classes of cases, it shall not be necessary 
to make a reference to tlie Central Government in any 
other matter, viz ; 

(a) Important cases which effect or arc likely to etfcct 
the peace and tranquility of the Unioa Territory ; 

tb) Cases which eflcct or arc likely to clfcct the in- 
terests of any minority community, Scheduled Caste ; 
Schedule 1 Tribe and Backward Class ; 

(c) Cases which clfcct the relations of the Central 
Government with any Stale Government,! he Supreme 
Court or any High Court ; 

(d) Proposals for appointment to the post of Chief 
Secretary, Finance Secretary, Development ■ Commis- 
sioner, Inspector General of Police, and the Chairman 
of the Scniccs Selection Board ; 

(c) Proposals involving alteration in the essential 
features of an approx ed plan Scheme ; and 

(f) Cases in xxhich the Administrator does not have 
powers under the Delegation of Financial Powers Rules 
or other similar rules. 

Recommendation No. 13 (249) : Those Rules of 
Business which require the Submission of specified cases 
to the Administrator before issue of orders should also 
be amended as these pros isions \c3t far too much cont- 
rol in the Administrator. It is recommended that except 
fot the following class of cases, it shall not be mandato- 
ry to submit any case to the Administrator, viz; 

(a) Cases required to be rclfcrcd to the Central 


Government Under the Government of Union Terrilori* 
cs Act, 1963 or the Rules of Business ; 

(b) Constitution of Advisory Boards Under Sec- 
tion 8 of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950 ; 

(c) Cases pertaining to the Administrator’s Secretari- 
at, personal establishment, etc ; 

(d) Mercy petitions from persons under sentence of 
death ; and 

(e) Any departure from the Rules of Business which 
comes to the notice of the Chief Secretary or tlie Secret- 
ary of any Department. 

Recommendation No. 14 (2S0) : If any papers arc re- 
quisitioned by the Administrator tlic Departmental Secre- 
tary shall forward them to him through the Chief 
Minister. 

Recommendation No. 15 (251) : The present proce- 
dure of issuing (wo sets of amendments, one from 
the Finance Ministry amending the D.F.P. Rules and 
the other a Presidential Order from the Ministry of 
Home Affairs amending (he Rules of Business, result in 
unnecessary duplication. It is, therefore, recommended 
that matters which are dealt, w'th under separate 
statutory Rules, such as the D.F.P. Rules, need net 
be included in tha Rules of Business. 

Recommendation No. 16 (252) : In order that the exer- 
cise of Central responsibility in areas considered vital 
does not jeopardise the autonomy of the Territorial 
Administrations, it is necessary to clearly specify the 
areas of central responsibility. Such responsibility 
should e.xtcnd to the following matters only viz; 

(i) Official language of the Union Territories ; 

(li) Peace and tranquility in the Union Territories; 

(ill) Police ; 

(iv) The interests of any minority community. Sche- 
duled Caste, Scheduled Tribe and Backward class ; 

(v) The annual plan and fi\c-jcar Plans of the Terri- 
tories ; plan cvalujtion ; 

(vi) The budget estimates of the Territories to tbe 
following extent ; 

(a) The annual financial statement for tbe purpose 
of obtaining the approval of the President under the 
prox’isions of Section 27 of the Government of Union 
Territories Act, 1963 ; 

(b) “Really new items” of expenditure proposed for 
inclusion in the budget ; 

(c) Broad review of “really new items” on the non- 
plan side to ensure that they do not entail any additional 
liability on the Central Government ; and 

(d) Examinations of proposals for re-appropriation 
from Plan to non-Plan items. 

(vii) Overall management of the All India Serx’ices 
and appointments to “cruc.al” posts ; 

(xiii) Sjlaric^and allo.vancci of Ministers, Deputy 
Minister, Speaker, Deputy Speaker and MLA’s ; 
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‘ (ix) Proposals entailing additional central assistance 
on account of : 

(a) Substantive expenditure from the Consolidated 
Fund of a Union Territory ; 

(b) The abandonment of revenue ; or 

(c) Lov^ering of tax rates ; 

(x) Proposals for Legislation in relation to (i), (iij 
(iii), (iv) and (viii). 

Recommendation No. 17 (253) : While acting as an 
agent of the centre, the Administrator must remember 
that as Head of the Territorial Administration, it is also 
his duty to represent the views of his Administration 
before the Central Government. In many matters, 
therefore, it may be necessary for him to intercede on 
behalf of his Administration with the Central Govern- 
ment and use his influence to further the interests of 
the Territory, 

Recommendation No. 18 (259) : The members of 
the Territorial Legislatures should be included in the 
electoral colleges for the election of the President, If 
necessary, the representation of the Union Territories in 
Parliament may be reduced. 

Chapter II — Refoi ms— Administrative 

Recommendation No. 19 (265) : There does not 
appear to be any need for a separate Ministry or 
Department for Union Territories. 

Recommendation No, 20 (266) ; The Additional 
Secretary who is incharge of the work relating to Union 
Territories in the Home Ministry may be up graded to a 
full-fledged secretary. 

Recommendation No. 21 (268) : The Home Ministry 
should be assigned the role of looking into and associa- 
ting with the plans of the Union Territories, their 
formulation and evaluation. Accordingly, a formal 
amendmend should be made in the Government of 
India (Allocation of Business) Rules assigning to the 
Home Ministry the role of co-ordinator and overall 
planner for the Union Territories. 

Recommendation No. 22 (270) : A New post of 
Director of Finance and co-ordination may be created 
in the Home Ministry, The status of this officer may 
be that of a Director (pay Rs. 1800-2000 p.m.). He 
will function as the Financial Adviser in relation to the 
Union Territories and devote particular attention to 
such crucial matters as resource mobilisation of bud- 
getary trends, economies in staff and other expenditure, 
rationalisation of finarcial procedures, review of finan- 
cial delegations and other aspects cf financial adminis- 
tration in the Union Territories. He will also provide 
a second focal point in the Ministry from which an 
overall view can be had of the functioning of the total 
administrative process in the Territories. Work cmana- 
t ing frem all sections of the Ministry dealing with 


financial, administrative and legislative aspects must be 
routed through this officer. His place in the hierarchy 
will be above the Deputy Secretaries and below the 
Joint Secretaries. He must be sufficiently experienced 
in the field of administration and finance and these 
qualifications will have to be kept in view in making 
postings. 

Recommendation No. 23 (273-275): Territorial and 
functional responsibilities in the Home Ministry should 
be separated to the maximum extent possible. This 
can be achieved without much disturbance of the exist- 
ing arrangements. There should be three service cells 
in the Ministry organised in tlie following manners : 

(0 Finance Cell ; The present Account Sections, 
the Planning Cell and Finance Section, which are under 
the Deputy Financial Adviser, will together constitute 
the Finance Cell. This Cell shall be directly under the 
Director of Finance and co-ordination, who will now 
replace the Deputy Financial Adviser : 

(ii) Policy and Co-ordination Cell : The work en- 
visaged for this cell is, to a large extent, already per- 
formed in the Legislative section. There should not be 
any difficulty in redefining the work allotted to this 
section, so as to include all aspects of policy and co- 
ordination, As at present, this cell will continue under 
the Deputy Secretary who deals with Union Territories 
Legislation. He can, if necessary, be redesignated as 
Deputy Secretary, Policy and co-ordination ; and 

(iii) Personnel Cell : At present, all work relating 
to the services in the Union Territories is dealt with by 
the Deputy Secretary incharge of Delhi and Chandi- 
garh. We feel that in view of the increasing workload 
relating to the Union Territories cadres of the I.A.S., 
I.P.S., Indian Forest Service, the DHANI Services, the 
Civil and Police Services of the Union Territories, the 
Judicial Services etc., (here is need for a separate 
Deputy Secretary for this work. The personnel cell 
may, therefore, be placed in (he charge of a separate 
Deputy Secretary. 

There may also be three territorial desks as under : 

(a) Delhi, Chandigarh, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

(b) Himachal Pradesh, Goa, Daman and Diu, 
Pondicherry, Manipur, Tripura and Dadra and Nagar- 
Haveli. 

(c) North East Frontier Agency. 

Recommendation No. 24 (275) : The Deputy Secre- 
tary presently incharge of Delhi, Chand'garh and 
other services may assume addilional charge of the two 
Island territories. His responsibilities in respect of 
services should be assigned to another Deputy Secretary 
exclusively ir.charge of this subject. 

The Deputy Secretary presently incharge of the 
Union Territories with Legislatures, Dadar and Nagar- 
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Haveii, and the two Island Territories, will now have 
his charge reduced and, as such, his under secretary 
can be taken away. The post of the under Secretary 
thus rendered surplus can be upgraded to provide a 
separate Deputy Secretary, for services. 

Recommendation No. 25 (276) : In choosing officers 
for manning posts of Deputy Secretaries and above in 
the Union Territorie’s wing of Home Ministry, pre- 
ference may be given to officers from the Union Terri- 
tories’ Cadre of the IAS. 

Recommendation No. 26 (277) : In subject matter 
ministers, officers of the status shown below should be 
earmarked exclusively to deal with matters concerning 
Union Territories ; 

(a) Additional Chief Engineer CPWD ; 

(b) Directors of Irrigation and power ; 

(c) Chief Conservator of Forests ; 

(d) Assistant Director General of Health Services. 

Recommendation No. 27(278): In order that the 

Legal Department in the Union Territories can consult 
the Union Law Ministry in respect of legislative measu- 
res and other important legal, issues a joint secretary in 
the Law Ministry with necessary supporting staff may 
be earmarked for this purpose. He will also cater to the 
needs of the Union Territories’ wing of the Home 
Ministry. 

Recommendation No. 28 (279) : In respect of other 
ministries an officer not below the rank of a Deputy 
Secretary may be nominated to co-ordinate all matter 
concerning Union Territories. The name of this officer 
should be intimated both to the Home Ministry and 
each Union Territory. He will be contacted for assis- 


tance in expediting pending cases. 

Recommendation No. 29 (281) : All five Union 
Territories with legislatures and Delhi should have 
Administrators uniformly designated as the Lt. Gover- 
nors. In other Territories, except Dadra and Nagar- 
Havcli, the Administrator should be designated as Chief 


Commissioner. In the case of Dadra and Nagar- 
Haveli, the present arrangements can continue, in other 
words, the Lt. Governor of Goa, Daman and Diu, will 
^ designated as Administrator for this Territory. Even 
if there cannot be complete uniformly, there must be 


some rational basis for designating the Administrators 
and this should be iu accordance with the above recom- 


mendations. 


Recommendation No. 30 (2S3) : The pay and status 
Governor should, as a general rule, be 
me same as that of the present Lt. Governors of Delhi, 
Hunachal Pradesh, Goa, Daman and Diu and 
”ondicherry. 

Except for the Chief Commissioners of the Lacca- 
^nd Amindivi Islands, the other two 
'cf Commissioners, viz., the Chief Commissioners of 
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the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Chandigarh, 
should be equivalent in status to Joint Secretaries in 
Central Government. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Is'ands, should be equivalent to a Director 
in the Central Government. 

Recommendation No. 31 (284) : In view of the duties 
and responsibilities of Administrators, experienced civil 
servants or other persons with wide experience of civil 
administration will be the most suitable for appointment 
10 such posts. 

Recommendation No. 32 (287j : In small Adminis- 
trations like those in Chandigarh, Dadra and Nagar- 
Haveli and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands there is no need for a Chief Secretary. The 
functions of this officer can be performed by the 
Administrator himself. 

In the Larger Administrations, particularly where 
there is a Council of Ministers, a Chief Secretary is 
essential, keeping in view the nature of problems faced 
by the Union Territories and their comparatively poor, 
state of political and administrative development, there 
is need for an adequately experienced and qualified 
Chief Secretary. On these considerations, the (status) 
of the Chief Secretaries in the Union Territories should 
be as follow : 

1. Delhi 

2. Himachal Pradesh Joint Secretary in the 

3. Goa, Daman and Diu Central Government. 

4. Manipur 

5. Tripura 

6. Pondicherry Director, Deputy 

7. Andaman and Nico- Secretary 

bar Islands 

8. Chandigarh 

9. Dadra and Nagar- 

Haveli No Chief Secretary 

10. Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Islands 

There is no need for a Chief Secretary in the NEFA 
Administration. 

Recommendation No. 33 (290) ; Instead of the 
present pattern of a large number of Inexperienced 
Secretaries of Law Status, there should be a smaller 
number of senior and experienced Secretaries in each 
Territorial Administration. The Actual number of 
Secretaries to be appointed in each Union Territory 
should be as under : 

1. Himachal Pradesh Four Secretaries, one of 
whom may function as 
Deve’opment Commis- 
sioner. 
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2. Delhi, Goa, Daman There Secretaries, one of 

and Diu, Manipur whom many function as 
and Tripura. Development Commis-sioner. 

3. Pondicherry Two Secretaries 

4. Other Union The present position may 

Terr.'to 'es. continue. 

Recommendation No. 34 (291) : The Status of the 

Secretaries and Development Commissioner should be 
equivalent to a Deputy Secretary in the Centre. This 
will mean an officer with a minimum of nine years, 
service. The Central Government will have to ensure 
that there is no departure from this rule. If officers of 
suffieient seniority are not available in the Union 
Territories Cadre of the IAS, there should be no 
hesitation in obtaining suitable officers on deputation 
from States. 

Recommendation No. 35 (292) : In the case of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the special pay attached 
to the post of Finance Secretary should be increased 
to Rs. 200 per month, so as to bring it on par with an 
IAS Under Secretary in the Centie, 

Recommendation No. 36 (293) : The Secretaries may 
be given assistance at the level of Deputy Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries after appropiiate work studies. 
This special pay attached to the post of Deputy 
Secretary may be fixed at Rs. 150 per month and that of 
under secretary may be fixed at Rs. 100 per month. 

Recommendation No. 37 (294) : Till such time as (he 
entire work of the secretariat is properly distributed 
between the Chief Secretary and the Secretaries, there 
may be no objection in conferri.ng ex-officio secretariat 
status on one or more principal heads of departments 
such as the Principal Engineer, Director of Education, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, etc. As a general rule, 
however, the system of ex-officio Secretaries is not 
favoured. Experience has shown that there arc many 
dis-ad vantages in this arrangement. 

Keeping in view these considerations, the grouping 
of subjects into Secretaries’ charges has been worked 
out for Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Goa, Daman and 
Diu, Manipur and the North East Frontier Agency; 
these proposals have been Incorporated in the relevant 
chapters in part IV. 

Recommendation No. 38 (299) ; The Secretaries in 
the Union Tarritories may introduce the system of 
“officer orientation” as they arc in an advantage posi- 
tion to do so. 

Recommendation No. 39 (300) : The Rules of 
Business should lequirc that all cases requiring sub- 
mission to the Council of Ministers should be routed 
through the Chief Secretary in his capacity as Secretary 
to the Council and empower him : (a) to return incomp- 
lete cases t-and (b) to examine any cases to point out 
to the Ch'ef Minister the precise implications of the 
proposals made therein before it is discussed in the 


Council. 

A copy of the weekly statement of important cases 
disposed of in a department, which is at present sub- 
mitted to the Administrator and to the Chief Minister 
under the Rules of Business, should also be sent to the 
Chief Secretary. Important Communications received 
from the Government of India and required to be shown 
to the Chief Minister and the Administrator under rule 
23 of the Rules of Business, should be routed through 
the Chief Secretary. 

All cases of appointment and transfers of heads of 
departments should be routed to the Chief Minister 
through the Chief Secretary. A convention should be 
established whereby cases involving differences of 
opinion between two or more departments are reported 
by the secretary concerned to the Chief Secretary at as 
early a stage as possible so that the latter’s good 
officers should be available for removal of difficulties 
through informal consultation at administrative level. 

The Chief Secretary should keep a supervisory eye, 
on the efficient working of the various departments. 

Recommendation No. 40 (301) : The Chief Secretary 
should be empowered to call for any pending papers 
and refer them to the concerned Minister and Chief 
Minister with his Comments. 

Recommendation No. 41 (301) : Tne Chief Secretary 
should be empowered to record his opinion on the con- 
fidential reports of all Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments in the Administration. 

Recommendation No. 42 (30') : The Home Ministry 
alone should be empowered to make appointments to 
the posts of Chief Secretary, Finance Secretary, Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Inspector General of Police 
and Chairman of the Services Selection Board. Such 
powers should also extend to short-term vacancies. 

Recommendation No. 43 (303) : In filling the post of 
Finance Secretary in the Union Territories, the Home 
Ministry should consult the Ministry of Finance. 

If an officer with sufficient experience of financial 
administration is not available in the Union Territories 
Cadre of the IAS, there should be no hesitation in 
obtaining a suitable person from other State Cadres. 
Alternatively, the Home Ministry should arrange for 
the training of young officers of the Union Territories’ 
Cadre of the IAS in the Union Finance Ministry, 

Recommendation No. 44 (305) : In order to strengthen 
the arrangements for planning in the Union Territories, 
the following steps are recommended : 

(i) The Planning Department should not only give 
proper attention to the overall aspects of planning but 
also oversee correct formulation of departmental plans 
by individual departments- It should also ded into 
departmental details to effect the required dovetailing 
and co-ordination and ensure that the broad targets set 
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will be adhered to ; 

(ii) To enable the Planning Department to discharge 
the above functions, it should be located at a point 
presligeous enough to be effective, i.e. under tbs Chief 
Secretary ; 

(iii) The department will also be responsib'e for 
taking the initiative in convening meetings of the Plan- 
ning Committee and the Planning and Development 
Advisory Board and Servicing them, for assessing the 
needs and resources of the Territory, for laying down 
targets and determining inter-sectoral priorities, and for 
the necessary co-ordination ; 

(iv) The Planning Department should undertake a 
systematic enquiry into the major programmes of all 
departments to evaluate their progress and worthwhile- 
ness, with the assistance of programme agencies 
concerned ; 

(vl The Chief Secretary as the Secretary ir.charge of 
planning will need suitable assistance with some suppor- 
ting staff headed by an under Secretary or a Senior 
Analyst. The Directorate of Economics and Statistics 
should be placed under the Chief Secretary : 

(vi) A small evaluation unit to attend to the evalua- 
tion of plan programmes should also be attached to the 
Chief Secretary ; 

(vii) Until such time as the various departments 
(including the Planning Department) of the Union 
Territories, Administrations develop sufficient technical 
competence, proposals for including new Schemes in the 
plan should continue to require the approval of the 
administrative Ministries concerned and the Planning 
Commission. 

Recommendation No. 45 (307) ; There is a need for 
a general strengthening of the arrangements for adminis- 
trative reforms in the Union Territories because this is 
the only means of bringing about efficiency in economy. 
A separate Administrative Reforms Unit should be 
created in each Territory. 

In order to achieve this objective, the following steps 
may be taken : 

(a) The Administrative Reforms Unit should be 
placed under the charge of the Chief Secretary ; 

(b) To begin with, this unit should have two teams, 
each headed by a whole-t'me officer of the rank of 
Senior Analyst (corresponding roughly to an under 
Secretary), one for administrative reviews and inspec- 
tions, organisational analysis and methods s'udy and 
the other for assessing staff requirements of different 
departments and evolving work norms for different 
types of repetitive jobs ; 

(c) Scrutiny of individual proposals for the addition 
of each and every posts need not be entrusted to the 
Administrative Reforms Unit unless the proposal invol- 
ves creation of a sizeable number of posts and the Fin- 


ance Department feels that a detailed organisation and 
method study is called for ; 

fd) The staff of the Unit should be trained in work- 
study techniques ; their formal training should be orga- 
nised in consultation with the Department of Administ- 
rat've Reforms at the Centre. 

(e) The department should organise the preparation 
of departmental manuals and hand broks for the guid- 
ance of all concerned and design appropriate forms for 
thesubm'ss'on of different t'pest of proposals ; 

(f) The charter for the Unit should be on the lines 
suggested at Appendix IX. 

(g) A Secretaries’ Commiflee on Administration 
headed by the Chief Sec'Ctary should be set up for con- 
sidering inler-alia policy issues having a bearing on 
administrative improvements and for guiding and direct- 
ing the work of the Administrative Reforms Unit; 

(h) The Unit should maintain an active lirsion with 
the Department of Administrative Reforms at the Centre 
in more important matters like the formulation of pro- 
grammes of its studies, specially to begin with, and even 
in the conduct of the more important among them. 

Recommendation No. 46 (310 — ^312) : Prima facie there 
is scope for education in the number of districts in Hima- 
chai Pradesh. There is need for a special study by an 
Expert Committee in association with the Himachal 
Pradesh Administration in order to decide the optimum 
number of districts required for the Territory. 

In order to compensate for the reduction in the 
number of districts, it may become necessary to create 
some new Sub-division. 

With the separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary, it may also become necessary to appoint some 
Sub-D'visional Mag'strites, particularly in those places 
where the empowering of Tahsildars will not provide a 
substitute for Judicial Magistrates. 

The creation of independent Sub-Divisions incharge 
of officers who exercise most of the powers of the 
Deputy Commissioner can also be considered. This 
will help in bringing the administration closer to the 
people. 

Recommendation No. 48 (314) : Prima facie, there is 
a reasonable case for a larger numbers of districts in 
Manipur and Tripura. Their exact number and bound- 
aries need a special study by an Expert Committee in 
consultation with the Territorial Admin’strations. 

Recommendation No. 48 (316) ; The Central Govern- 
ment should take adequate steps to encourage Territorial 
Administrations to introduce Panchayati Raj as soon as 
possible. 

For some of ibe Territories at least, excellent models 
arc available in the adjoining States such as Maharashtra 
Madras, Andhra Pradesh, etc. In Pondicherry if Local 
Sentiment wants continuance of the system of Commis- 
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s’oner it should not be difficult to modify the pattern of 
Parchajati Rai in such a fashion as allow for their 
continued existancc. 

Recommendation No. 49 (331 & 335) : Even if 
there arc difficulties in the management of the Union 
Territories Cadre of the IAS, the problem will have to be 
reviewed from a wider angle. 

The Central Government must devise a sys'em of 
finding senior and exp r enced officers for all the Union 
Territories and the only Practicable solution is a cadre 
embracing all the Union Territories. It cannot view the 
requirements of Himachal Pradesh in isola'ion. This 
Territory cannot, the cforc be allowed to opt out of this 
cadre. 

The Union Territories’ Cadres of the IAS and IPS 
have only come into exislence from the 1st January, 
1968, ard in all fi irness, they shou’d be given a trial. 
The success of the e cadres, to a great extent, depends 
on the firmness w'ith which the Union Home is able to 
resist political p.-'cssures from the Territories and also 
from officers who may wish to avoid postings to difficult 
areas. 

Recommendation No. 50 (336) ; fn relation to the 
Indian Forest service and other all-Indian Services which 
are created in future the Union Home Ministry should 
be designated as cadre authority. 

Recommendation No. 51 (338) ; For the officers of 
the IFAS, who are not being taken into the IAS at 
present provision should be made for giving them a 
second chance after they have shown sufficient improve- 
ment daring the next few years, such officers should be 
reassessed in consultation with the UPSC after a speci- 
fied period. Those, who come up to the required stand- 
erd, should then be taken into the IAS. A Sufficient 
period, say five years, should be given to them to prove 
their woi th. 

Recommendation No. 52 (338) : The really hopless 
cases should be weeded out of the IFAS and either 
retrenched or retired compulsorily under the relevant 
rules. ^ 

For the fe.v that remain, normal apportunities of 
promotion may be given, subject to a suitable merit test. 
Such officers should be shared between several Union 
Territo ies and the Central Government instead of con- 
centrating most of them in the NEFA Administration. 

Recommendation No. 53 (340) ; In order to mitigate 
the disadvanlages of small Territorial cadres for the Civil 
and Police Services, efforts should be made at forming 
joint cadres with the neighbouring States. 

Recommendation No 54 (341) : For other services it 
may be possible to form common cadres on the lines of 
the DHANI cadres for two or more Territories ; Mani- 
pur, Tripura and NEFA is one possibility. 

Another alternative lies in forming joint cadres with 


the neighbouring Stales. 

Recommendation No, 55 ^243) : The whole question 
of pay scales for employees of the Union Territories be 
referred to a small Exports’ Group for detailed examina- 
tion. It would be better to evolve a new pattern of pay 
scales based on the Central Pay Scales. For those posts 
for which there is no parallel in the Central Government 
new Scales may have to be evolved. 

Recommendation No. 56 (349) : The question of in- 
centives for staff posted to difficult areas such as NEFA, 
the hill areas of Manipur, Tripura, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, etc., should be referred to a small 
Offiicia! Committee consisting of representatives of the 
Home and Finance Mmistries and the Territories con- 
cerned. This Committee should examine the matter in 
its propers perspective and make comprehensive re- 
commendations for payment of allowances and other 
concessions, either existing or additional, by way of 
compensation for the high cost of living and incentives 
for postings to difficult aieas. 

Once the Central Government issues orders, after con- 
sideration of the report of this Committee, they should 
continue in force for al least three years. If another re- 
view is undertaken thereafter, the existing orders should 
remain in force until the whole matter is re-examined 
and revised orders are issued. 

Recommendation No. 57 (350) : While recruitment to 
class I Services and posts may remain with the UPSC 
recruitment to Class H (other than the Judicial, Civil 
and Police Services) and Class III Services and posts 
should be entrusted to services Selection Boards to be 
set up in the Union Territories. 

Recommendation No. 58 (351) : In addition to recruit- 
ment, the Board should also be assigned the following 
tasks : 

(i) It should organise qualifying or competitive tests 
for promotion within Class lit Services or from Class 
III to Class II Services ; and 

(ii) The Chairman of the Board should be made the 
ex-officio Chairman of all Departmental Promotion 
Committees for promotion to and within the class II 
and III Services. 

Recommendation No. 59 (352 & 353) : Separate 
Services Selection Boards may be set-up in Himachal 
Pradesh and Delhi, Chandigarh may be linked to the 
Delhi Board. There maybe another Board jointly for 
Manipur and Tripura. 

A separate Board may be set up for Goa, Daman 
and Diu, Pondicherry and Dadra and Nagar-Haveli. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands should be linked 
to the Delhi Board and the Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands to the Goa— Pondicherry Board. The 
former Board should visit Calcutta or Port Blair when 
dealing with recruitment for the Andman and Nicobar 
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Islands; similarly the latter Board may visit Kavaratli, 
Coochin or Calicut when dealing with the Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

Recommendation No. 60 (354) : The Ad-hoc Recruit- 
ment Committee for NEFA may continue for the pre- 
sent but ultimately this territory may either be given 
a separate Board or it may be 1 nked with the Board for 
Manipur and Tripura. 

Recommendation No. 61 (355) : There should be a 
whole-lime Chairmans and two part-time official mem- 
bers for each service selection Board. 

Each' Board may be given a small secretariat of 
appropriate size. 

Recommendation No. 62 (356) : The Chairman of 
the Board should be remunerated in the scale of 
Rs. 1800-2000 per month. He may be either an official 
or non-official. His appointment should be made by 
the President for a term of 5 years. 

Statutory provision may be made for the Board in 
the Government of Union Territories Act, 1963. 

Recommendation No. 63 (359) : In case of Delhi, it 
may be provided in the Rules of Business that the Admi- 
nistrator will exercise his powers in relation to the 
seivices in consultation with the Chief Executive Coun- 
cillor. 

All Administrators should be given powers over 
class 1 services as are now available to the Adminis- 
trator of Goa, Daman and Diu. 

Recommendation No. 64 (361) : An Advisory Com- 
mittee for Dadra and Nagar Haveli, to be associated 
with (he Home Ministry, should be appointed. 

Recommendation No. 65 (362) : Instead of appoint- 
ing members of Advisory Committees by nomination 
only, it will be appropriate, at least at the Territorial 
level, to leave their selection to representative institu- 
tions. 

Recommendation No. 66 (363) ; An informal Con- 
sultative Committee, consisting of all Members of 
Parliament from the Union Territories, should be cons- 
tituted. 

It will be advantageous if the Administrators and 
Chief Ministers of the Union Territories with Legisla- 
latures and Administrators in other cases are also invit- 
ed to participate in the discussions of this Committee. 

Chapter III— Financial Administration 

Recommendation No 67 (383) ; The Unton Terri- 
tories should be entitled to quinquennial devolutions 
t rough a special Financial Commission. The same 
mechanism may be used for determining non-Plau loan 
^istance. The deemed share of each Territory in the 
ivisible pool of taxes and duties may also be taken into 
account for the purpose of calculating grants-in-aid and 
cans. The dev'olutions made through this means will 
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be unconditional, except that the Central Government 
will have overall powers to issue directions to under- 
take or discontinue a particular activity. On the plan 
side the Central Government may continue to pro- 
vide funds to finance the Plan expenditure which cannot 
be met from the revenue surplus, if any central assis- 
tance be decided on the basis of the approved outlay 
and expected resources in consultation with the Plan- 
ning Commission. After these changes are effected, there 
will be no need for the Central Government to scruti- 
nize the non-Plan budget except to ensure that no extra 
central commitment is involved; even in the case of the 
Plan budget the scrutiny need only be confined to 
“really new items”. In order to prevent the Territories 
from running up large deficits, it will be necessary to 
prescribe a minimum cash balance, which will provide 
the absolute limit of their expenditure. In respect of 
the supplementary demands also, an identical proce- 
dure will be followed. 

Recommendation No. 68 (385) : The Finance De- 
partments in the Union Territories should be actively 
associated with the formulation of the Plan. They should 
finalise budget proposals only after the Annual Plan 
discussions at the Centre are over. A possible Bill in 
accordance with this principle is at Appendix X. 

Recommendation No. 69 (386) : In view of the re- 
commendations on quinquennial devolutions the Union 
Territories may be permitted to operate their contin- 
gency Funds in the normal course without any insis- 
tence on prior approval by the centre for each transac- 
tion . 

Recommendation No. 70 (387 — 390) : A's the aim of 
the recommendations on quinquennial devolutions is 
to make the Union Territories with Legislatures, more 
or less, autonomous in financial matters, they should be 
free to regulate the expenditure of their finances to the 
maximum extent possible. The Central Government 
need not, therefore, insist on retaining their financial 
powers except in those cases wheTe the financial impli- 
cations are very large or where for the Lack of techni- 
cal competence in the Union Territories the Central 
Government thinks it advisable to insist on cases com- 
ing up for sanction. This should be the principle govern- 
ing financial delegation to the Union Territories. The 
responsibility for ensuring financial discipline and pro- 
priety of expenditure will lie with the Territorial Admi- 
nistrations; their actions will be subject to scrutiny by 
the concerned Legislature through its Public Accounts 
Committee and Estimates Committee. The existing 
delegation of financial powers should be reviewed in 
the light of this principle and wherever necessary, the 
centre should delegate its powers to (he Union Terri- 
tories. 

In the case of other Union Territories, the present 
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delegations appear to be more or less adequate. 

In respect of the specific proposals received for 
delegation of additional powers, the recommendations 
of the Study Team are at Appendix XI. 

Recommendation No. 71 (391) ; ‘ Performance Bud- 
geting” should be introduced in the Union Tenitories. 
Suitable Training Schemes should be devised for those 
who at different levels will be concerned with the intro- 
duction of this system. 

Recommendation No. 72 (394) ; The principles laid 
down by the Fourth Finance Commission may be adopt- 
ed by the Centra] Government in determining the 
quantum of financial assistance for the Union Territories 
with Legislatures. 

Recommendation No. 73 (398) : It is estimated that 
the total liability on account of committed maintenance 
expenditure in the Union Territories during the Fourth 
Plan Period will be of the order of Rs.v65.60 crorcs. 
The Territory-wise break-up is Appendix XII. 

Recommendation No. 74 (401 — 403) : Due to various 
difficulties, an estimate of revenue receipts during the 
Fourth Plan Period has only been made for the Union 
Territory of Delhi. R is estimated that against estimated 
receipts of Rs. 7186.37 Lakhs in 1973-74. The actual 
measures required to raise additional resources are 
dealt with in paragraphs Nos. 502, 503, 504, 505, 507, 
508, 509, 510 and 512 of main Report. 

Chapter IV— Additional Resources 

Recommendation No. 75 (405) ; The Union Terri- 
tories should set themselves the goal of achieving the 
rates of taxes and duties prevailing in the neighbouring 
States. While this should be the ultimate goal, due 
consideration will have to be given to the special cir- 
cumstances of each Territory. Keeping this important 
qualification in mind, on the basis of resource potential 
the Union Territories may be categorized in the man- 
ner shown in para 405 of the main Report. 

Recommendation No. 76 (408) : In the Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, the only resource which 
may yield some revenue infuture is fisheries, parti- 
cularly Tuna. This may entail the formation of a 
Fisheries Corporation for commercial exploitation of 
fisheries. 

Recommendation No. 77 (411) : The Dadra and 
Nagar-Haveli Administration now proposes to promul- 
gate a comprehensive Excise duly Regulation, which 
will provide both fer a levy of duty on the sale of liquor 
and a licence fee. As a rrsult of this step, the Adminis- 
tration estimates that excise revenue may go up to 
Rs. 8 80 lakhs per year. 

Some additional revenue may also accrue on account 
of assessment of land revenue which is now in progress. 
As the rates have not yet been decided, it is difficult to 


make on assessment of the additional yields on this 
account. 

Recommendation No. 78 (414) ; Considering the 
general backwardness of NEFA and the difficult condi- 
tions in which the people live, for the present, there is 
not much scope for raising additional resources. The 
entire Territory is, however, covered with forest wealth 
(total area under forest is estimated at 17,940 sq. kms ) 
and this is a potential source of revenue. With road 
development proceeding apace, it should be possible to 
simultaneously open up the virgin areas for exploitation 
of forests. 

Recommendation No. 79 (416) : In Andaman and 
Nicobar Island, approximately 77.8 per cent of the land 
area is covered with forests. The Administration has 
submitted proposals to the Government of India for the 
extraction of timber from the little Andaman and it 
expects to obtain a royalty of Rs. 9.45 crores during a 
period of 30 years. Forests are the chief natural resource 
of the Territory and in their exploitation lies the key 
to its development. 

Recommendation No. 80 (422) : In Tripura, the rates 
of Motor Vehicles Tax are low in comparison both to 
West Bengal and Manipur. The rates should, therefore, 
be increased. 

Recommendation No. 81 (423) : As passenger and 
Goods Tax is now levied in most other States, it may 
also be introduced in Tripura. 

Recommendation No. 82 (424) : The rates of Enter- 
tainment Tax are low in Tripura and these should be 
suitably increased in addition, show Tax should also 
be introduced. 

Recommendation No. 83 (425) : Tliere is scope for 
introducing Sa'es Tax on motor spirit in Tripura. In 
order to minimise the burden of this tax, the rate should 
be kept suitably low. 

Recommendation No. 84 (426) : There is consider- 
able scope for an upward revision of Excise Duty in 
Tripura. 

Recommendation No. 85 (427) : There is no Sales 
Tax in Tripura. This tax should now be introduced on 
selected commodities. 

Recommendation No. 86 (432) ; The rates of Motor 
Vehicles Tax arc the same both in Assam and Manipur. 
There does not, therefore, appear to be any possibility 
of an increase in the Union Territory. 

Recommendation No. 87 (434) : Considering that 
passenger and Goods Tax is levied in the neighbouring 
State of Assam and many other States in the country, 
it may also be introduced in Manipur. The Manipur 
Administration has estimated an yield of Rs. 5.65 lakhs 
per annum. 

Recommendation No. 88 (435) : Show Tax should 
be brought in line with the rates prevailing in Assam. 
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The Maoipur Administration is considering an amend- 
ment of the rates. This step is likely to yield Rs. 18,00D 
per annum. 

Recommendation No. 89 (436) : The Manipur 
Administration is considering an increase in the rates of 
Sales Tax on motor spirit so as to achieve parity with 
Assam. We endorse this step. The estimated yield of 
this step is Rs. 65,000 per annum. 

Recommendation No. 91 (439—440) : The Manipur 
Administration proposes to increase the rates of Sales 
Tax on "ordinary goods" from 3 paise to 5 paise and 
on "declared goods” from nil to 3 paise so as to achieve 
parity with Assam. These two measures are likely to 
yield Rs. 3.75 lakhs per annum. In addition to these 
measures, the Manipur Administration should also con- 
sider the desirability in imposing Sales Tax on items 
which are at present exempted. They may ensure that 
the tax rates are kept suitably low because of : 

(a) High cost of transportation ; and 

(b) The genetal backwardness of the area and the 
inability of the people to bear a high incidence of tax. 

Recommendation No. 92 (446) : Motor Vehicles 
Tax should be introduced in Pondicherry with rates, 
more cr Jess, identical with Madras. 

Recommendation No. 93 (447) ; Passenger and 
Goods Tax may be introduced in Pondicherry. 

Recommendation No. 94 (448) : Both Entertainment 
Tax and Show Tax should be introduced in Pondicherry. 

Recommendation No. 95 (449) : As there is consi- 
derable differences in the rates of Sales Tax on motor 
spirit between Pondicherry and Madras, there should be 
no difficulty in increasing the rate in Pondicherry from 
6 per cent to 7 per cent. 

Recommendation No. 96 (450) : The rates of 
Excise duty in Pondicherry are adequate and there 
does not appear much scope for an increase at present. 

Recommendation No. 97 (452) : With a judicious 
increase in rates of Sales Tax in Pondicherry'. Consi- 
derable additional revenue can accrue to the Territory. 
It may, however, be necessary to retain a suitable 
differential in rates with Madras in order to prevent 
diversion of trade. 

Recommendation No. 98 (453) : Tlie Pondicherry 
Administration is thinking of introducing taxes on 
motor vehicles, passenger and goods and on entertain- 
ment. In addition, it is contemplating levy of Excise 
Duty on denatured spirit, levy of Electricity Duty and 
Extension of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, and the Indian 
Registration Act, 1908, to the Territory. The cumula- 
tive effect of these measures will be to collect an addi- 
tional revenue of Rs. 53.10 lakhs per annum. We 
endorse these stamps. 

Recommendation No. 99 (459) : There is consider- 
able difference in the rates of Motor Vehicles Tax in 


Goa and neighbouring States. These rates may, ther^ 
tore, be increased so as to reach the rales prevailing at 
least, in Maharashtra. 

Recommendation No. 100 (460) : There is scope for 
introducing passenger and Goods Tax in Goa. In the 
first instance, the Mysore rates can be adopted. 

Recommendation No. 101 (462) ; Considering the 
low rates of Entertainment Tax in Goa, there should be 
no difficulty in effecting an increase, at least, upto the 
rates prevailing in Mysore State. 

Recommendation No. 102 (463) : The rates of Sales 
Tax on motor spirit are considerably lower in Goa in 
comparison to Maharashtra and Mysore. In the first 
instance, therefore, an effort should be made to reach 
parity with Mysore at least. 

Recommendation No. 103 (464) : The rates of Excise 
duty in Goa are low and there is a scope for increase. 

Recommendation No. 104 (468) : It should not be 
difficult to achieve the rates of Sales Tax levied in 
Maharashtra, although this may hive to be properly 
phased out. The Goa Administration is already think- 
ing on these fines. 

Recommendation No. 105 (475; : The rates of Motor 
Vehicles Tax in Himachal Pradesh are considerably 
lower than Punjab and Delhi. They should, therefore, 
be suitably increased. 

Recommendation No. 106 (477) : Instead of lower- 
ing the rate of Passenger and Goods Tax, it should be 
levied uniformly at the Punjab rates throughout Hima- 
chal Pradesh. 

Recommendation No. 107 (478) ; Show Tax is being 
uniformly extended throughout Himachal Pradesh. We 
endorse this step. This measure is expected to yield 
an income of Rs. 25,000 per annum. 

Recommendation No. 108 (481) : Although it may 
not be immediately possible lo achieve the rates of 
Excise duty prevailing in the Punjab, every effort must 
be made to start the excellent source of revenue. 

Recommendation No. 109 (482) ; There is no justi- 
fication for lowering the rates of Sales Tax on motor 
spirit in Himachal Pradesh. In fact, the Punjab rates 
must be introduced throughout the Territory. 

Recommendation No. 110 (484) : Even it is consi- 
dered that Himachal Pradesh has to import most of the 
commodities consumed within the Territory, and as a 
consequence has to pay Central Tax, this is no justifica- 
tion for failure to extend General Sales Tax throughout 
the Territory. A comprehensive General Sales Tax 
should be imposed in the Territory and the rates of lax 
should, as far as possible, be comparable with the rates 
prevailing in the Punjab. 

Recommendation No. HI (485) ; The demand for 
abolition of Profession Tax in the merged areas of 
Himachal Pradesh must be resisted, it should be exten- 
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ded throughout the Territory. 

Recommendatioo No 112 (486) : On a date to be 
notified by the Himachal Pradesh Administration, Urban 
Immovable Property Tax is to be extended to old 
Himachal Pradesh. It is estimated that an additional 
amount of Rs. 2 lakhs per annum will accrue to the 
Administration on account of this step. 

Recommendation No 113(491 — 492): The Himachal 
Pradesh Administration must levy a suitable tax on 
orchard crops grown in the Territory. A tax in the 
nature of Agricultural Income Tax or Sales Tax can be 
considered. 

Recommendation No. 114 (496) : It may not be 
possible to increase rates of faxes in Chandigarh so 
long as there is no corresponding increase in the Punjab 
and also in Haryana. With the development of the 
town, hovtcver, income from Sale of plots should go up 
considerably. 

Recommendation No. 115 (SOI): 7n Delhi, the 
Administration has, for sometime, been systematically 
studying available sources of revenue so as to achieve 
maximum resource mobilisation. It is estimated that 
the cumulative effect of all the proposals under consi-. 
deration will be an increase in revenue of Rs. J38.26 
lakhs per annum. This is the minimum that the Delhi 
Administration must do towards resource mobilisation. 

The proposals have been discussed in paragraphs 
502, 503, 504, 505, 507, 508,509,510, 511 and 512 of 
the main Reports. 

Chapter V— Economy 

Recommendation No. 116 (525—526) : As a first 
stage, to the Himachal Pradesh Secretariate and other 
headquarter organisations, which have been inspected 
by the SIU, all vacant posts must be frozen. Thereafter, 
all posts that have been declared surplus by the SIU 
must be abolished. The persons working against such 
posts may then be placed in a pool of surplus officials. 
Once this is done, a phased programme of retrenchment 
may be initiated. This programme will embrace the 
entire Administration. All persons holding ad-hoc and 
short-term appointments and those employed on time 
bound schemes should be retrenched. Liberal use may 
be made of the relevant rules to compulsorily retire 
incompetent, inefficient and corrupt officials. At the 
same time, retrenchment benefits may be given to those 
who are willing to leave Government service voluntarily. 
In the Vacancies that are thus created appointments 
may be made from the Surplus Pool. It will also be 
necessary to place a moratorium on all fresh recruit- 
ment throughout the Administration. 

If a comprehensive programme is drawn up on these 
times there should not be much difficulty in ridding the 
Administration of staff equivalent to that which has been 


declared surplus by the SIU. All that is needed is a firm 
will to implement this programme. 

Recommendation No. 117 (540) : Special efforts are 
needed to conduct work studies in all the Union 
Territories at all level from the Secretariate down to 
the district. For this purpose, we suggest that a special 
unit similar to the SIU should be created and located 
in the Home Ministry. The aim of the Special Unit 
will be to review the staffing of establishments in the 
territorial administrations with a view to secure econo- 
mies consistent with administrative efficiency. 

Rccomnicndafion No. US (541) : As the Special 

Unit will cater to the needs of 10 Union Territories and 
NEFA, it should have two teams, consisting of : 

Senior Analyst One 

Junior Analyst One 

Technical Assistants/Investigators Two 

The Special Unit should be located in the Finance 
Cell and placed uadec the direct charge of the Director 
of Finance and Coordination (new post). 

Recommendation No. 119 (542): Once the Special 
Unit becomes functional, it must undertake a syste- 
matic programme of work studies for all the Union 
Territories. The Union should work in close collabo- 
ration w'ith the Administrative Reforms Units in the 
territores. 

Recommendation No. 120 (543) : The Special Finance 
Commission will make special allowance for scope for 
economy in expenditure is determining the quantum 
of financial assistance to be given to the Union Terri- 
tories. Until this body is set up. The Central Govern- 
ment should also make a similar allowance in its 
determination of annual financial assistance, particularly 
when It is faced, with a situation in which a specialized 
organisation like the SIU has made specific recommen- 
dations for staff economics. 

Part IV — Individual Union Territories 

Chapter I — The Union Territory Of Himachal Pradesh 
The proposals considered in this chapter are based 
on the Report of (he Special Study conducted by the 
Department of Administrative Reforms into selected 
aspects of the Himachal Pradesh Administration. Some 
proposals made in this Report have been adopted for 
general application to all Union Territories; accordingly 
they have been dealt within the relevant chapters. The 
remaining proposals, which mainly concern Himachal 
Pradesh are considered in this chapter. 

In this summary also, only those proposals which 
have not been adopted generally to all the Union 
Territories and concern Himachal Pradesh alone are 
mentioned. 

Recommendation No. 121 (555 & 556) : Three new 
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departments may be created in the Himachal Pradesh 
Secretariat, viz., the Administrative Reforms Depart- 
ment, Services Department and Planning Department. 
Simultaneously, the Cabinet and Confidential Depart- 
ment of Panchayats and Department of Welfare may 
be abolished. The work transacted in the departments 
recommended for abolition may be allocated in accor- 
dance with the recommendations made in paragraph 
555 of the main Reports. 

Recommendation No. 122 (558 & 559) : A Chief 
Secretary and four Secretaries (one of whom will 
function as Development Commissioner), the first 
equivalent to a Joint Secretary and the others equivalent 
to Deputy Secretaries in the Central Government, will 
suflico for this Administration. In addition the Chief 
Engineer, Multi-purpose Projects and Powers may func- 
tion as ex-officio Secretary. The departments may be 
grouped into Secretaries incharces in accordance with 
the recommendations made in paragraph 558 of the 
main Report. 

The post of Financial Commissioners may be aboli- 
shed and, in its place, the post of Revenue Commis- 
sioner may be received. 

“Planning” should be placed in a Presligeous posi- 
tion under the Chief Secretary as he is in the best 
position to coordinate the cITorls of all departments. 
There is no objection in entrusting the Law Secretary 
with substantive work of other departments; he must 
be the Status of a District and Sessions Judge and he 
should receive a special pay equivalent to other secre- 
taries in the Administration, viz,, Rs. 300 per month. 

The Dep.artment of Community Development, 
Panchayats and Welfare should be headed by the 
Deputy Development Commissioner to be redesignated 
as Director, Community Development, Panchayats and 
Welfare. 

The functions of Transport Commissioner should 
be entrusted to the concerned Secretary (Chief Sccre- 
taiy). A separate Director of Tourism is essential 
because of the immense potential of tourism in the 
Territory. 

Recommendation No. 123 (560) ; As a result of the 
proposals made in Recommendation Nos. 121 and 122, 
there will now be 22 Secretariate Departments grouped 
into Si.x Secretaries, charges, five held by regular 
Secretaries, including the Chief Secretary and one by 
an executive head functioning as Ex-officio Secretary. 

Recommendation No. 124 (561) ; Although, in prin- 
ciple, there is nothing objectionable in the proposals 
made in the report of the Special Study regarding the 
allocation of work to Ministries, this question is basi- 
cally political in character. Hence, there is no advant- 
age of going into this question. 

Recommendation No. 126 (563 & 564) : There is need 


for institutional support of the Chief hlinistcr in the 
shape of a Secretary of adequate rank calibre and cx- 
prience. He should be an IAS Officer in the senior limc- 
scafe of pay. 

In some other Union Territories with legislatures, it 
may also become necessary to give similar institutional 
support to their Chief Ministers. 

Recommendation No. 127 (568) : The financial set-up 
and procedures of Himachal Pradesh should be 
organised as under : 

(i) The Finance Secretary should always be a senior 
officer of the requisite aptitude, training ani back- 
ground. There should be no hesitation on : 

(a) Obtaining the services of a suitable officer from 
outside the Union Territories’ cadre ; or (b) in enter- 
taining the post temporarily on the supper-time scale of 
pay if a suitable officer on senior timc-scile is not 
availab'c ; 

(ii) The Finance Sccre'ary should be assisted by a 
Joint Secretary and two Under Secretaries. The Joint 
Secretary should be authorised by an internal arrange- 
ment to dispose of the bulk of minor cases leaving the 
Finance Secretary more time for policy work. These 
officers should be picked for their suitability and given 
appropriate training ; 

(ill) The work of the Finance Department should 
be re-distributed among the following branches : 

(a) I Branch— For Examining expenditure as well 
as budget proposals pertaining to individual depart- 
ments and the giving of financial advice ; 

(b) II Branch— For the consolidation of the budget, 
ways and means to control and other over-all problems 
related to budget and accounts ; 

(c) III Branch— General financij! matters like the 
revision of pay scales, delegation of financial powers, 
coordination of financial policy ; and 

(d) IV Branch — All work regarding accounts of local 
bodies. 

(iv) The system of pre-budget scrutiny should 
gradually be introduced so that once a scheme has been 
approved for inclusion in the budget, implementation 
should not require fresh sanction of the Finance 
Department. 

(v) Accounts and the Finance side in the departments 
should be suitably strengthened. The feasibility of 
constituting of Finance and Accounts Serv icc, encadring 
the Accounts Officer of different levels in the various 
departments and the Treasury Officers may be con- 
sidered. The Finance Department should be the cadre 
authority of the proposed service bat administrative 
control over the officers should vest in the h.-ads of the 
departments under whom they serve. Tiic Finance 
Department should organise the training of these 
officers. 
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(vl) An Expenditure Finance Committee consisting 
of the Finance Secretary, Joint Secretary (Finance) 
and Joint Secretary (Planning) should be set up to 
scrutinise and approve the following categories of 
proposals ; 

(a) All proposals involving expenditure on a new 
service ; 

(b) All proposals for the expansion of existing services 
involving and expenditure exceeding certain specified 
limits, say, Rs. 5 lakhs (non-recurring) and Rs. 1 lakh 
(recurring) ; and 

(c) All proposals for supplementary grants. The 
administrative Secretaries and the heads of departments 
should appear in persons to explain their proposals to 
this Committee. 

Recommendation No. J28 (574) : In the context of 
the proposals for “working statehood”, it would be 
more appropriate to leave the question of delegation of 
powers to ti c field of personnel administration, to 
the Central Government and the Territorial Adminis- 
trations. Hence, no specific recommendations are made 
on this point. 

Recommendation No. 129 (576) : White there is 
little doubt that in view of the constitutional position 
of the services and the position of th: Administrator as 
the delegate of the Central Government, the Adminis- 
trator has a positive role vis-a-vis the services. How- 
ever, in the context of the recommendations on 
•Working Statehood’, this problem will have to be 
approached in a difierent manner. Within the limita- 
tations imposed by the consti ution, the Administrator 
must exercise his functions vis-a-vis the services in 
consultation with the Chief Minister. Except for this 
Qualification, there is no objection if the Administra- 
tor's role in the following crucial matters is 
strengthened : 

(a) Selection of personnel for key posts ; 

(b) Important aspects of management of All-India 
Services ; 

(c) Posting of Secretaries, Heads of Departments, 
Deputy Commissioners, and Superintendents of 
Police ; 

(d) Cases of discipline concerning class I oflicc'S, 
appeals, petitions and mcmorcals ; and 

(c) Review and revision of orders passed by subordi- 
nate authorities. 

Recommendation No, 130 (578) ; The principles 
underlying the recommendations of Infra-Dcparimcntal 
Stnicturcs in the Report of the special study arc 
accepted. It would, however, be better if these 
recommendations are first tried on an experimental 
basis in ore or two dcparimcnts in Himaclial Pradesh 
Adminisltation. It will also be useful if a similar 
experiment is conducted in Delhi Administration 


wliere it can be watched at first hand by tbe Central 
Government. 

Recommendation No. 131 (579) : On the pattern of 
the organisational changes suggested for the administra- 
tive departments the Report of the Special Study has 
also made simitar recommendations for the offices of 
the heads of departments. In this case also, the 
recommended organisational changes should be tried on 
an experimental basis, it would be appropriate if these 
changes are introduced simultaneously in the chosen 
sec.etariat departments and their attached filled agencies. 
The main recommendations relating to the offices of 
the executive heads of departments are as under : 

(i) Major executive heads may need the assistance 
of qualified and experienced staff officers for handling 
work relating to planning personnel administration and 
financial management. Medium and minor heads of 
departments may also need to be given some assistance 
although not on the same scale ; 

(ii) Within the Ireadquartcrs office, the head of 
department should encourage the officers under him to 
dispose of relativcty unimportant eases themselves on 
his behalf ; 

(iii) Both the executive head and his two staff 
officers at the headquarters will be free to consult the 
staff Aids of the Secretary even in matters falling within 
the delegated Sector, Such consultations should, as far 
as possible, be orrl ; 

(iv) In matters beyond the powers delegated to the 
executive heads, proposals should be formulated by the 
headquarters office on its own files and referred to the 
staff officer (Finance and Personnel) to the Secretary. 
Cases involving difference of opinion between tl.c 
executive heads and the secretary's staff cfficers should 
be decided at tiie secretary’s level ; 

(v) Proposals from e<cc.itive heads of deparlmonfs 
should normally come on thiir own files ancj be dealt 
with under a “Single File System”, No noting should 
ordinarily be done on such cases belov the level of the 
secretary’s staff officers ; 

(vi) The Staff Aids of the secretary should maintain 
close liaison with departments like Planning, Finance 
and Services and officers of these departments should 
be able to inspect their work and acquaint their secreta- 
ries with their assessment ; 

(vii) Staff Aides of Secretaries should keep on ovc.'- 
sccing eye on the healthy functioning of (he offices of 
executive heads in their respective spheres, and for 
that purpose visit the correspon ling branches in the 
I cadquarters ..-nd conduct test-checks ; and 

(viiij Secretary’s office and ihc hcadquaitcrs org.ani' 
sal on of the executive heads concerned should be 
housed comp.ictly in cnc building or in adjacent 
buildings. 
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Recommendation No. 132 (580) ; With the provision 
of whole-time Administrative Secretaries coverins ah 
departments of Government, Organisational arrange- 
ments will be available for ensuring sound and objective 
decisions at the official level. The Minister will then 
be able to authorise his secretary, to dispose of on 
his behalf, most of the cases who now go to him for 
decision. The Minister can then concentrate an impor- 
tant questions of policy and major operational pro- 
grammes. This will entail a whole-sale revision of 
the standing orders issued under the Rules of Business 
specifying the classes of cases to be submitted to 
Ministers bcfoic issue of orders. 

Recommendation No. 133 (584) ; Jn the context of 
(he recommendations on “Working Statehood” in 
partni, the role of the Administrator is different from 
that set out in (he Report of the Special Study. In fact, 
the role envisaged for the Administrator is one of 
reduced importance, while a mote dynamic role has 
been allotted to the elected Government of the 
Territory. 

Recommendation No. 134 (585) ; In view of their 
UKimatc responsibility for the good governance and 
progress of the Union Territories, the Central Govern- 
ment must involve themselves closely in all matters of 
strategic importance. In operational matters, however, 
the Centre need only to retain control in most crucial 
matters. Based on this principle, the precise role 
envisaged for the Central Government and the modifi- 
cations and amendments (hat will be required in the 
Statu’es and rules to achieve this objective Iiax'e been 
spelt out in Chapter I of part III. 

Clinpfcr II— The Union Territory Of Delhi 

Recommendation No. 135 (603—614) : Tlte present 
Lt. Governor of Delhi has made detaded proposals for 
a chanic in the piesenl administrative set-up of this 
Territory. These proposals have been described in 
paragraphs 603 — 613 of the main Report, (also sec 
Appendix XIV). 

I he proposals for a change in the administrative set- 
up of the Terr’tory a“e unlikely to ba an improvement 
over the present arrangements. They are greatly de- 
pendent on the institution of Ex-o(Ticcr Secretarcis, 
uliich is not considered suitable for this Territory, 
uhctc the Executive Council has assumed office only 
about two years ago. There is also no particular advan- 
tage in the creation of posts of Commissioner. Home 
is at present being performed by the Chief Secretary, 
there is no advantage in giving (ho same work to an- 
other officer with a different designation and lovxer in 
states to the Cbier-Sccretary. Similarly, the functions 
and rcsronsibilitics of the proposed Financial Commis- 
sioner arc essentially those of the present Finance 


Secretary. The Deputy administrator in many respects, 
also resembles the Chief Secretary. 

Recommendation No. 136 (615) : A chief Secretary 
and three Secretaries (one of whom will alao function 
as Development Commissioner e.\-officio) the first equi- 
valent to a Joint Secretary and others equivalent to 
Deputy Secretaries in the Central Gevernirent will be 
sufficient for this Tcrritcry. In addition, three impor- 
tant Heads of Departments may func'.ion as ex-officio 
Secretaries; they can be equated to Deputy Secretaries 
in the Central Gotemment. 

The Departments may be grouped into Secretariat 
charges in accordance with the recommendations made 
in paragraph 615 of the main Report. 

Recommendation No. 137 (616) ; Except for the 
heads of Departments who have been given ex-officio 
status of Secretaries, all other 1 eads of departments 
will be of lower status. If they are officers of the IAS 
they may receive a special pay of Rs. 200 per month. 
This w'ill mean that the Director of Vigilance, the Chief 
Controller of Rationing, and the D'rector of Employ- 
ment Training and Technical Education W’ill have to 
be down-graded to this level. This will also mean the 
downgrading of the past of Housing Commissioner; 
this post is, at present, in the grade of Rs. 1800-2000. 

Recommendation No. 138 (619— 620) ; The present 
arrangement of three Additional District Magistrates, 
each in a territorial charge of a pari of the Territory, 
may be allowed to continue, it is, bow’ever, essential 
that instead of locating the Additional District Magis- 
trates centrally in the office of the Deputy CJommis- 
sioncr, they should each be located territorially in their 
respective jurisdictions. This will result in better super- 
vision, particularly in the field of law and order and 
make it easier for the public to approach them. 

Other deparlmc.'its in the Administration, particu- 
larly those with public dealings, should also locate their 
representatives in the territorial divisions. Such depart- 
ments representatives should work under the direct 
control and supervision of the concerned Additional 
District Magistrate. This step will result in an arrange- 
ment similar to the district set-up in most States, Both 
supervision and co-ordination will improve and (he 
administration will become accessible to the public. 

Recommendation No. 139 (621) ; The rural areas of 
the Territory may be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Corporation and placed under Panchayati Raj 
institutions. 

Chapter III— The Union Territory of Goa Daman, and 
Din 

Recommendation No, 140 (639) : A Chief Secretary 
of the status ofa Joint Secretary and three Secretaries 
of the status of Deputy Secretaries in Central Govern- 
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merit are recommended for this Territory. With this 
strength departments should be grouped into Secretaries 
charges in accordance with the recommendations made 
in paragraph 640 of the main Report. 

Chapter IV— The Union Territory of Pondicherry 

Recommendation No. 141 (669) : A Chief Secretary 
of the status of a Director and two Secretaries, each 
equivalent to Deputy Secretaries in the centre, are re- 
commended for this Territory. 

With this strength, departments, should be re-grouped 
into Secretaries, clia"gcs in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made in paragraph 669 of the main Report. 

Chapter V — The Union Territory of Tripura 

Recommendation No. 142 (682) .• A Chief Secretary 
of the status of a Joint Secretary and three Secretaries 
of the status of Deputy Secretaries in the Central 
Government aie recommended for this Territory, The 
recommended grouping of departments into the Secre- 
taries charges should follow the pattern recommended 
for the Union Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu (para- 
graph 669). 

Recommendation No, 143 (683) ; There is need for 
the creation of one or more additional districts after a 
Special Study is undertaken in association with the 
Territorial Administration. (See Recommendation No. 
47). 

Recommendation No. 144 (685) ; There arc four 
levels in the District Administrative set-up. It should 
be possible to do away with either flic Zonal Sub-divi- 
sional Officers or Additional Sub-divisional Officers. 
Even the number of tehsils appears to be excessive. The 
task of reorgan ‘'sation of Tehsil and Sub-divisional 
levels may also be entrusted to the team, which under- 
takes tl e Special Study in relation to the needs for 
additional districts in this Territory. 

Recommendation No. 145 (693) ; Now that a definite 
plan for remedial action has been drawn up in relation 
to the tribal problems of this territory, it will be neces- 
sary foi the Home Ministry to ensure that it is imple- 
mented expeditiously. It would be helpful if a small 
“Watch-dog Committee” is set up in this Ministry to 
watch progress and co-ordinate efforts of the various 
executing agencies. 

As local conditions in Tripura are in many respects 
similar to Manipur (and in certain respects to NEFA), 
it may be advisable to introduce the “Single-Line” 
System of administration, at least, in the pre-dominantly 
tribal areas. 

Recommendation No. 146 (694) : Keeping in view 
the secretary and development needs of this Territory, 
it appears essential to construct an all weather road 
along the international border with Pakistan. In order 


to ensure expeditious construction the work may have 
to be entrusted to the Border Roads Organisation. 

Chapter VI — The Union Territory of Manipur 

Recommendation No. 147 (708) : A Chief Secretary 
of status of a Joint Secretary and three Secretaries equi- 
valent to Deputy Secretaries in the Central Government 
are recommended for this Territory. 

The grouping of department into Secretaries, charges 
should follow the pattern recommended for the Union 
Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu (See paragraph 669). 

Recommendation No. 148 (709) : Theic is need for 
the creation of one or more additional districts after a 
Special Study is undertaken in association with the 
Territorial Administration, (See Recommendation 
No. 47). 

Recommendation No. 149 (712) : It is essential that 
construction work on the Imphal Silchar road be ex- 
pedited. If necessary, this work may be entrusted to 
the Border Roads Organisation, 

Immediate steps should also be taken for the formu- 
lation of a Five Year Plan of road construction within 
the Territory on the line, recommendation for NEFA 
(Sec recommendation No. 158). If it is ultimately 
decided to divide the Territory into more than one dis- 
trict, priority should be given to connecting the district 
headquarters with Imphal. 

Chapter VII— The North East Frontier Agency 

Recommendation No. 150(736—737): In addition 
to the Adviser, three Secretaries and one Judicial Officer 
are more than adequate for the needs of the NEFA 
Administration. 

There is adequate justification for an officer, who 
can be deputised for (he Adviser in his absence and also 
function as Development Commissioner. Accordingly 
one Secretary out of the three recommended, may func- 
tion as Deputy Adviser-cum Development Adviser. As 
he will have to exercise some supervisory powers over 
other Secretaries and Deputy Commissioners in one or 
the other of his capacities, his status should be higher 
than these officers. It will suffice if he is made equi- 
valent to a Director in the Central Government. 

Recommendation No. 151 (738) : With the strength 
recommended, the departments should be grouped into 
Secretaries charges in accordance with the recommeda- 
tion made in paragraph 738 of the main Report. 

Recommendation No. 152 (741) : The designation 
of the Judicial Officer should be changed to Judicial 
Secretary or Low Secretary as is the case in other Union 
Territories. He should be remunerated in the same 
scale as other Secretaries i.e. Rs. 900—1800 plus a 
special pay of Rs. 300 per month. 

Recommendation No. 153 (742) : In view of the 
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aiTibifious programme in the industries, sector recom- 
mended in the Techno-Economic Survey of NEFA, it 
may become necessary to have a separate Secretary for 
Industries. It is suggested that the post of Chief Indus- 
tries Ofiicer should be up-graded and redesignated as 
Diicctor of Industries. He can then function as Secre- 
tary, Industries Ex-Otheio. 

Recommendation No. 154 (743): There does not 
appear to be any need to up-grade the post of Adviser 
to the Governor to the level of .Additional Secretary in 
the Centre. 

Recommendation No. 156 (746) : There is need for 
an Addl. Chief Engineer in NEFA. This need can be 
met by up-grading one post of Superintending Engineer. 
Question of new post does not arise. 

Rccommcndalion No, 157 (750) : There is a persis- 
tent demand for early shifting of the Administrative 
headquarters of NEFA to a suitable location within the 
Agency. The justification of this demand needs no 
elaboration, while there is no objection in consulting 
the Agency Council, when formed, about the location 
of the headquarters. Care will have to be taken to ensure 
that the matter does not get bogged down in rival claims 
by representatives of various districts. 

Recommendation No. 153 (733) : Considering the 
imperative need for ro.ad 5 in NEFA, it would be advis- 
able to formulate a separate. Five Year Road 
Building Plan. Once the plan is approved, it must b'e 
ensured tint adequate finances are provided for its 
implementation in the stipulated period of time. 

The poor road cammunications of NEFA will have 
to be supplemented by am services. As a first step, a 
civil air service linking all the district headquarters 
with Guhauti may be started. Certain private parties 
may be interested in this venture. If not, the Indian 
Airlines may be approached in the matter. 

Recommendation No. 159 (758-759) : The transfer of 
seme areas in the plains to Assam in 1951 is still 
resented by the local people. As the matter has aroused 
strong feelings, it appears essential to arrive at an early 
solution, othcrw'ise attitudes may harden and make it 
ditficult to find an acceptable solution later on. As 
shortage of good arable lands in NEFA is really the 
main reason behind this boundary dispute, two altern- 
are possible, viz. : (a) suitable land may 
™ Provided by the Assam Government in the areas 
bordering NEFA which can be allotted to the NEFA 
tribals for cultivation; and (b) new land can be located 
and devc’oped for cultivation within NEFA itself so as 
torocetthe prevailing land hunger. 

An early solution will have to be found, otherwise, 
t us problem may assume the form of an agitation. At 

■v '-ame time, elTcctivc steps will be necessary to 
c av-cte the people to support the final decision taken 


fay the Administration. 

Recommendation No. 160 (760-761) : For the present 
there does not appear to be any need for a change in 
the restrictions imposed on the entry of outsiders into 
NEFA through the imposition of the “Inner Line”. 
There is, however, reed for an Organised Settlement 
Pro.gramme in those areas where there is paucity of 
population. 

Chapter VIII — ^The Union Territory Of Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 

Recommendation No. I6I (7S1-782) : There is no 
need for any changes in the Secretariat set-up of this 
Territory except that the status of the Chief Secretary 
and Finance Secretary should be raised to that of a 
Deputy Secretary and an Under Secretarv' in the Central 
Government respectively. 

As there have been certain complications due to 
designation of Secretaries, as Secretaries to the Chief 
Commissioner, they should be redesignated as Secre- 
taries to the Administration. 

Recommendation No. 162 (786) : As a reliable 
shipping link with the mainland is essential for the 
development of this territory, it is necessary to prepare 
a perspective plan for this purpose. Steps can then be 
taken in advance for acquisition of an adequate number 
of ships, otherwise the economic development of the 
Territory is likely to hamper. 

Recommendation No. 163 (787) : Steps may be taken 
for the provis'on of a more adequate air-link than the 
present Weekly Calcutta-Port Blair Service. It will 
be in the larger interests of this Territory, if this 
service is declared as of “National interest”, which will 
obviate the need for payment of subsidy. - 

Recommendation No. 164 (805) : Considering that 
the development of this Territory is dependent on the 
Accelerated Development Programme, it appears 
necessary to insist on a more vigorous implementation 
of the schemes that have already been sanctioned and 
early processing of those which are still under conside- 
ration. 

It is suggested that an Inter-Ministerial Committee 
should be formed for this purpose. Representatives 
from the Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance, Defence, 
Rehabilitation, etc., may find place on this Committee. 
The Secretary incharge of Union Territories may 
preside. It will be the task of this Committee to keep 
a close watch on the progress made in the implemen- 
tation of the Accelerated Development Programme. 

Chapter IX— The Union Territory of Laccadive, Minicoy 
&. Amindiri Islands 

Recommendation No. 165 (826) ; There is no need 
for any change in the pattern of the Secretariat and 
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other administrative organs of this Territory. 

Recommendation No. J66 (827) : The Jack of depend- 
able link with the mam land is a major problem for 
these Islands. The provision of an all-weather shipping 
service to the main land is an urgent necessity. Simul- 
taneously, action will a'so be needed to improve harbrur 
facilities in the main Islands. 

Chapter X— The Union Territory Of Dadar & Nagar- 
H a veil 

Recommendation No. 167 (844) : The present ad- 
minisltativc set up in the Territory is functioning well 
and it is alive to the needs of reorganisation and econo- 
my. There will, therefore, be no advantage in making 
unnecessary changes. 

Recommendation No. 168 (847) : The step now be- 
ing taken by the Administration to solve the current 
problem of indebtedness of tenants is a step in (he right 
direction. It would, however, be useful if the whole 
quc.stion of Landlord-tenant relations is reviewed in the 
light of the latest thinking on this subject. The Land 
Reforms and Tenancy Acts of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
can serve as models. 

Recommendation No. 169 (850) : Wliilc the Industrial 
Development of this Territory is commendable, there 
arc some spheres where there is scope for further action. 
It may be advantageous to carry out an early survey of 
the mineral rc.sourccs of the Territory. The proposal 
for setting-up a Paper Mill which was mooted about 
three years back should be expedited. No progrc.ss 
appeals to have been made in csiablisbing industries 
like Catechu Extraction, Straw-board, Mangalore Tiles 
etc., which have been recommended in tlic report of the 
Central Small Industries, Organisation which conducted 
a survey of the industrial potertial of this Territory. 

Chapter XI— The Union Territory Of Chandigarh 

Recommendation No. 170(866) :Thc present admini- 
strative set-up in this Territory appears to be adequate 
for its nerds. No changes arc, thcrcaficr, called for : 

Part V : The Future of Union Territories 
Chapter I— Statehood 

Recommendation No. 171 (884-895) ; Tl.’c two fj ciors 
of imporiancc which have been taken into accjuniby 
the Centre in cxamiiTng demands for Siaicbood arc; 
ti) Fmancinl vic-hility; and (ii) Nalional Scauity, 
On the b; sis of *'rcr capita deficit" it is seen tlu.t no.rc 
of t!>c Union Tcriiiorics is fmancially siable The 
po>.5uon W.H t^fCO!vc worse in future bee: use the 
Unian Tcitiior’ci lave started borrowing from tie 
(Vntr.d Gn- crnmenl only fiorn I'/f-d, .->!;d debt charges 
ate ,al present. f>nee tre fiili impact of 


debt charges it felt, the revenue deficit will show a 
marked increase. 

While the Union Territories, particularly those 
which aspire most for Statehood, cannot shown rea'on- 
able degree of financial viability, National Security 
must also be taken into consideration. Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur & Tripura have common borders 
with foreign countries and in recognition of this fact, 
border security has been made the special rcsponsibilily 
of the Administrators of these Territories. In consi- 
dering demands for Statehood, therefore, National 
Security is hardly less important than financial 
inability. 

Recommendation No. 172 (902) : While there is no 
evasion to the grant of Statehood to Himachal Pradesh 
or any other territory, the need for viable and strorg 
administrative units in the sensitive border areas can- 
not be ignored. While on the one hand, the people have 
legitimate political aspirations for full autonomy at the 
State level, on the other, the Central Government is to 
indicate in precise terms wliat they expected of the 
Territories aspiring for Statehood before they can con- 
sider their demmands. Obviously financial viability will 
be the most important criterion in considering such 
demands. The state of economic development of the 
Territory, National Security, population and area can he 
other such criteria while population and arc.i cannot in 
themselves be the sole criteria for grant of Statehood, 
they arc of importance when considered in tlic context 
of the viability of the Territory as a whole. As finnrciai 
viability is the most important factor, the Central 
Government must indicate in precise terms what they 
consider a reasonable level of viability for a part'cular 
Territory. Obviously, the level of viability indicated must 
be both reasonable and aftamabJe within a rcasonr hie 
period. Thereafter, it will be for the Administration of 
the Territory, which aspires for Statehood, to .strive (or 
the fulfilment of the conditions laid down. Infacr, the 
Territory will then be on test, A clear enunciation of 
policy in this manner will help in nirbing irrcsponsibic 
demands of the nature that arc being piil-forth to- 
day. 

Chapter H — ^7 he Prohiems Of MemhiT 
Recommendation No. 173 (914. 920 923 iW(J 024) : Lven 
though the Central Government initially wanted to merge 
most of the Union Territories in (he ncigh.b.aiiring Stales 
but suhrequent developments have mule this (lltTiSuH, 
La Himachii Pradesh there is a flrorig demand for .Sr.rif- 
hood and t!ic question of its merger now does not rrite. 
The position is, more or less, simitar in ManT^r and 
rripnra. In Goa. Daman and Din, Dadr.i .and Naear 
Hritli and ri.andigarh, ahiioufh i(:: ncis'h!''OUfir.1 
-States seek the merger rf these d'crntorles on tl-C 
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of language aflinitics Implcmcntafion is i^rdving to bo 
diflicult because of pol'tical rivalries In the case of 
Delhi and the iwo Island Territories the question of 
merger docs not arise. 

Because of the pccul'ar dis-contiguous character of 
its four units, which are situated hundreds of miles apart, 
tbe administration of Pond'cherry from a Central point 
causes an urnecessrry strain on its Administration and 
cxccssise expenditure on overheads. In this context, in 
the first instance, Mahe and Yanam could be merged in 
Kerala and Andhra Pradesh respectively. Thereafter, the 
remaining units of Pondicherry and Karaikal could be 
merged with Madras. 

While the merger ofDadraand Nagsr-Haveli into 
the neighbouring States is uncertain, there may be some 
advantages in administrating Daman, Diu, Dadra and 
Kagar-Haseli as one unit 

It may be worth mentioning that in the recent dis- 
cussion in the Rajya S..bha on the Non-official Resolu- 
tion regarding Statehood for Himachal Pradesh, the 
Minister cf Slate in the Ministry of Home Affairs slated 
as under ; 

"As tbe Hon. House knows, these Union Territories 
were created because of the special circurr stances ob- 
ta'nirg in those areas like Goa, Pondicherry, Manipur, 
Tripura, NEFA, Hinrchal Pradesh, Nagar-Haveli, 
Dadra etc , where\er we find that conditions do not exist 
which justify continuance of the Union Territory, we 
shall not hesitate even for a mcment, either to merge it 
with the adjoining State or give it Statehood." 

From this statement it can be inferred that Govern- 
ment is still prepared to consider merger as a poss'ble 
solution for the future of Union Territories. Desp'te 
the apparent difficulties in the way of implementation of 
this policy, with patience and understanding, it should 
be possible to rch'eve the merger of some Territories at 
least. This step may also be justified in the case of 
Pondicherry. 

Chapter 111 — Special Problems Of Delhi 

Rcco.iimcndalion No. 174 (950) : Recognising the 
validity of the States Reorganisation Commission's 
Recon mendations, the Central Government in 1956 
did away with popular set-up in this Territory and 
rcsoifcd to direct Central Administration. 

Despite th's fact, definite steps have since been 
taken towards the revival of responsible government at 
the Stale level. In these circumstances, even though the 
validity of the Recommendations of the States Reorgani- 
sation Commission and the obvious advantages of direct 
Central Administration of the na'ional capital as re- 
cognised, it is not possib'e to ignore the steps that have 
since been taken to introduce a popular set-up in this 
Territory. This set-up is only two years, old and what. 


ever its imperfections, if must in all fairness be givdn d 
reasonable trial before it is rejected in favour of a mote 
suitable alternative. This does not, of course, preclude 
the introduction of improvements, wliich may make the 
set-up more su "fed to the peculiar needs of this Terri- 
tory. If after a reasonable period of trial this experiment 
proves to be a failure, it may become necessary’ to think 
of either a return to direct Central Adm nistration or 
the devising of some other alternatives better suited to 
the needs of the national capital. 

Recommendation No. 175 (951) : In order to improve 
the short-comings of the present arrangements at the 
Centre for the administration of the Union Territory of 
Delhi, it has been sugges’ed that responsibility for the 
administration of this Territory should be concentrated 
in a separate Minister for Delhi Affairs. He will be 
territorially responsible for the Union Territory and (he 
totality’ of its administration. This will be achieved by 
a complete integration of the administration at the 
territorial level with the Department of Delhi Affairs. 
TheLt. Governor in addition to his duties as an Ad- 
ministrator, wi'l function as Ex-officio Secretary to 
this Department. The Chief Secretary will, similarly 
function as Ex-officio Joint Secretary, other officers of 
the Delhi Administreti.-n will also be giv’en suitable ex'- 
ofiicio status. Techneal departments will become a pa-t 
of the Department of Delh -Affairs and, as a cen'equ- 
ence, references on technical matters to subject matter 
Ministries will not be necessary. The Members of 
Parliament represeiting the Un'on Territory will to- 
gether cons’itute a Policy Adviiory Committee to be 
associated with the Minis'er of Delhi Affairs. 

The ma'n advantages claimed for this proposal are 
that the needs of the rational capital will receive the 
undivided attention of an independent department. Its 
effectiveness will not be retarded because of the con- 
stant need to consu’t other Ministries on matters relat- 
ing to their respective spheres of responsibility. 

Although there may be some advantage in the adop- 
tion of this proposal, the scheme is unlikely to be an 
improvement over the present system. For one thing, 
it will mean the abolif'on of the representative organs 
recently established in this Territory ; for another thing, 
this proposal suffers from the same defects as the pro- 
posed Department of Union Terr tories. 

Recomme-.daiioa No. 176 (9S5) : The guiding prin- 
ciple w'hich should govern the relations of the Central 
Government with the administration is that in respect 
of “transferred” subjects, irrespective of the legal posi- 
tion, the Central Gover.iment must treat the Delhi 
Administration in a manier sirai’ar to any State 
Government, particularly in m liters of day to day 
administration. It will be necessary to ensure that the 
Central Gavernuent does not assume the responsibi- 
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lilies of an appellate forum against tlie actions of tlie 
Delhi Administration in this field. In regard to 
“reserved” subjects, however, where the Central Govern- 
ment’s responsibility is directly relatable to administra- 
tion of the national capital, it will have to take a 
detailed interest in their administration. With this 
guiding principle in view, suggestions for improvement 
in the present set-up are given in Recommendation Nos. 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181 and 182, 

Recommendation No. 177 (956) ; Admittedly, the 
Metropolitan Council is not similar to a Legislative 
Assembly in a State or Union Territory, but considering 
that it is representative in the same manner as any of 
these institutions, by convention it should be accorded 
the status of a Legislative, In practice this will 
mean : 

(a) The leader of the majority party must be called 
upon by the President to form the “Ministry” (Execu- 
tive Council). The other Executive Councillors shall 
be appointed by the President on the advice of the 
Chief Executive Councillor. 

(b) In case the Executive Council losses the confidence 
of the Metropolitan Council, it shall be dismissed by the 
President. 

(c) Nominations to the Metropolitan Council shall 
be made in consultation with the Executive Council. 

(d) The recommendations of the Metropolitan 
Council in relation to legislation shall normally be 
accep'ed by the Central Government, 

Recommendation No. 178 (957) : The provision in 
the Delhi Administration Act, 1966 which lays down 
that the Administrator shall preside at every meeting of 
the Executive Council except when he is prevented 
from doing so on account of illness or any other cause, 
may be amended. Instead, it may be provided that the 
Chief Executive Councillor shall preside at every meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, or in his absence any 
other Executive Councillor nominated by him shall so 
preside. This step will in no way jeopardise the interests 
of the Centre for : (a) the Executive Council is pre- 
cluded from discussing and taking decisions in relation 
to reserved subjects ; and (bj under the Delhi Adminis- 
tration (Business) Rules, a copy of the record of the 
decisions taken in the Executive Council is to be for- 
warded to the Administrator. 

In every other respect also, the Chief Executive 
Councillor and Executive Councillors must be accorded 
the status of Chief Minister and Ministers of Union 
Territories respectively. This has particular reference 
to meetings convened by the Central Government in 
which the practice is to invite the Lt. Governor, who 
then authorises the Chief Executive Councillor to attend 
on his behalf. 

Recoanrendation No. 179 (958) ; It must be recog- 


nized that in tire peculiar circumstances of this Territory 
some matters will have to be reserved for the Lt. 
Governor. However, the following subjects can easily 
be deleted from the list of subjects allotted to “Home” 
which is reserved : 

(1) Magistrates Conferment/withdrawal of powers ; 

(2) Criminal Courts— Working and Supervision of; 

(3) Mercy Petitions and death cases ; 

(4) Civil Defence ; 

(5) Obscene Literature ; 

(6) Young Persons Harmful Publication Act ; 

(7) Award of Medals. 

Recommendation No. ISO (959) : The Metropolitan 
Council functions in a manner similar to a Legislature. 
Consequently the correctives applied by a Legislature to 
the actions of the Government through the question 
hour and various types of motions are also applied by 
the Metropolitan Council to the actions of the Execu- 
tive Council. In this respect, the Metropolitan Council 
is akin to a Legislature. Parliament may, therefore, by 
convention agree to treat the Metropolitan Council as a 
Legislature. In other words, any issue which can be 
taken up in the Metropolitan Council need not figure 
in Parliament. Matters of day-to-day administration in 
respect of which the Administrator has taken a decision 
with the assistance and advice of the Executive Council 
should not be raised in Parliament. Other matters in 
which the Administrator has acted his discretion, or 
with the approval of the Central Government or in 
which he has to act in that manner not be covered by 
this convention. 

Recommendation No. 181 (960) : A complete review 
of all delegations — administrative, financial statutory- 
should be undertaken with the objective of minimising 
references to the Central Government. The Adminis- 
trator should be given maximum administrative and 
financial powers and also powers of the “State Govern- 
ment” under various laws ; except where it is absolutely 
essential to retain those powers w.th the Central 
Government. 

Recommendation No, 182 (961) : A detailed review 
of the Delhi Administration (Business) Rules, 1966 
should be undertaken so as to ensure that the internal 
work of the administration conforms to the above re- 
commendations. The proposals made in respect of the 
Rules of Business of the Union Territories with Legis- 
latures (Paragraphs 244 to 251) can serve as a useful 
guide for this purpose. 

Recommendation No. 183 (964 — 965) : The idea of 
the Mayor in Council set-up really originated when the 
Union Territory of Delhi was under Direct Central 
Administration and a Powerful Municipal Corporation 
was created as a substitute for the popular set-up at the 
State level. In that context it was quite logical to fake 
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steps for the strengthening of the Corporation. Now 
tliat the Metropolitan Council and Executive Council 
have been created and function as the representative 
bodies in the Territory, it appears necessary to review 
the proposal relating to the Mayor-in-Council, otherwise 
this may lead to unnecessary disccid bclsseen the Terri- 
torial Administration and the Municipal Corporation, 
more particularly when the former is now to be 
accorded the defacto status of a Stale Government in 
respect of transferred subjects. 


It is accordingly recommended that before the 
Government proceed any further with the legislation 
regarding the Mayor in Council, they should undertake 
a thorough review of the whole question and its likely 
impact on the autonomy of the Territorial Adminis- 
tration. 

There may, hewever, be no objection in p.'oceeding 
with the Constitution of Statutory Corporations for 
transport, bulk supply of electricity and water and 
sewage disposal. 
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Tha Study Team on Promotion Policies, Conduct 
Rules, Discipline and Morale in Public Services was 
first constituted by the Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion on June 16, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 
Tire Team was directed to make a study in the field 
of personnel adminislrafon, of the subjects, namely, 
promotion policies, incentives, policies and rules 
governing Conduct and discipline to ensure efficiency, 
honesty and maintenance of morale. Under the subjects 
of Morale' and Tneenlives’, the Study Team had 
inter-aha, to include in the scope of its study such 
diverse subjects as amenities and fringe benefits to staff, 
retirement benefits, work simplification, etc., being inter- 
related. 

The Study Team was required to ascertain facts, 
oote the principle problem areas and examine and 
solutions to the problems for the Commission's 
deration. 
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Methodology; Personnel System Today; Strength and 
Weaknesses; Promotion Policy and Salary Administra- 
tion; Position Classification; An Essential Tool for Better 
Personnel Management; Conduct Rules and Discipline; 
Annexure to Chapter V; Aspects of Morale and Admi- 
nistrative Behaviour; Work Motivation, Incentives and 
Performance Evaluation; Welfare Schemes and Retire- 
ment Benefits; Reshaping the Public Services for a New 
Society; Summary of Recommendations : 

Vof. 11 ; Annexures I to XII. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Personnel System To-Day ; Strength And Weaknesses 

The system of classification of the posts and services 
into four classes, viz., 1, 11, III and IV or their equiva- 
lents, and into the ‘Gazetted’ and ‘non-gazetteJ’ cate- 
gor'es should be abolished. The existing rules and 
regulations based on these divisions should suitable be 
amended or replaced by alternative provisions which 
will achieve the purpose served by these rules and 
regulations. 

All services designated hitherto as class I services, 
including the All-India Services Technical and Non-tcch- 
nical, should be brought within the frame vork of one 
set of unified conditions of service. For this, the follovv’- 
ing steps are recommended ; 

(i) The compeiitive examination for recruitment to 
the non-technical higher services should be common to 
all the services including the All-India Services; 
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(ii) In case the existing pattern of examination is 
continued for this common competitive examination 
for rcciuilmcnt to the non-tcchnical higher services, the 
maximum marks for the compulsory subjects should be 
raised to 700, keeping for the optional subjects 800, and 
for viva-voce 200, so that a more balanced type of 
intellectual candidates gels into the top ranks; 

(iii) In this common examination, the optional 
subjects should include many new subjects, like Engi- 
neering, Chemical Technology, Medicine, Agriculture, 
Law, Textile Technology, Accountancy etc., so that, 
firstly technical graduates who now constitute the majo- 
rity of first class students look to these services instead 
of seeking service abroad, and secondly, so that 
Governments can secure tl-.c services of the balanced 
type of intellectuals with technical as well as non-tcch- 
nical background frem the universities for the multi- 
sided rcqu’rcmcnts of govcrmcntal work; 

(iv) The iraximum age limit prescribed for those 
competing the examinations for recruitment should be 
raised to 28, so that professional and technical gradu- 
ates may be eligible for taking the competitive examina- 
tions in large numbers. Successful technical and pro- 
fessional graduates should be given two years’ seniority 
over the others to compensate for the longer period 
spent by them at the universities. We recommend 
further that the ultimate objective should be to remove 
the age limits for participating in the competitive exami- 
nations for recruitment to Government service; 

(v) The present technical higher services should be 
brought urdcr corditions of service identical to those of 
higher non-tcchnical services except for the recruitment 
examination being in the specialities pertaining to cacb 
higher technical service; 

(vi) All the different services should have identical 
pay scales for posts at comparable levels. Consequently, 
the pay scales for (he entry grade in all services should 
be on parity; 

(vii) llccriiilmcnt to the present class II services on 
the basis of the examination for recruitment to the 
h'ghcr services (technical and non-tcchnical) may be 
dijconiinucd. 

Persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes should be pi, iced in such appropriate 
positions v\hcre their special aptitudes could be usefully 
employed. For example, they can be given appoint- 
ments in the field areas where special projects are under- 
taken for the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

The rccniitment of clerks should be made on the 
basis of a simple competitive c.xamination by the depart- 
ments. If ihe present type of examination for recruit- 
ment is continued, ii may consist of a wtilten essay on 
a simple sul ject and a piece of dictation to be taken by 
ibc csndi Jtites (v/hich gives m idea of handwriting and 
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spelling) and writing a precis of It. A paper on Aritlt* 
matic should also be included. For promotion exami- 
nations for clerks similar simple tests may be desired. 

Work standards should be evolved for all levels of 
jobs by undertaking special studies by experts; and the 
requisite strength of staff at the various levels should 
be determined on the basis of these standards. 

The task of evolving the standards and the determi- 
nation of the strength of staff should be entrusted to the 
Organisation and Methods Division under the supervi- 
sion of the Central Personnel Agency, 

The stair rendered surplus as a result of the adoption 
of the work standards should be absorbed elsewhere 
wherever corresponding vacancies may exist, or provid- 
ed with alternative employment in suitable posts. For 
those who cannot be absorbed in any other vacancy 
under Government, a scheme for retirement should be 
evolved. 

The instituation of orderlies in the present day has 
developed info an anarchonism. Wc recommend th'l 
to start with a reduction of at least 50 to 60 per cent 
of the orderlies in administrative offices should be made, 
spread over the next five years. This shou'd be followed 
by a rapid increase in office amenities, such as tele- 
phone, PBX, telex, franking machines, computers in 
State-owned factories, etc , etc. 

Specialisation in skills and knowledge should he 
built up in the services by allowing persons to continue 
in particular areas or fields of administration for a 
minimum period of 8 to 10 years. Transfers at short 
intervals from one branch to an altogether different 
branch of work sliould be avoided, as far as possible. 

As in the present day personnel system the need for 
posting a person according to his aptitude is not fully 
met, the placement policy of Government should he 
revised and, in spite of the present rigid service barriers, 
opportunities should be provided for infcr-scrvicc 
mobility in accordance with the aptitudes and skills of 
persons. 

For manning the posts at higher levels in Ih: Secre- 
tariat and other similar organisations, which are to-day 
in practice filled by drawing persons from only a fc.v 
services, selections of persons of ability and talent 
should be made from as wide a field as possible. To 
achieve this : (a) there should be no reservation quotas 
of such posts for one or two scrvic.s alone, (b) the 
selection of candidates for these posts should be made 
from amongst all the technical, professional, specialist 
and non-tcchnical services oa thcbisis of an cx tmina- 
tion to be conducted by the Public Service Commission 
in which those who Iiave pat in nine to twelve years of 
service may compete; and (c) for this purpose, the bio- 
data of all eligible person* should be maintainc.! by the 
Personnel Agency entrusted with the selection. 
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To faciiitat: placemoat, thi bio-data of persons 
selected on the basis of the examination should be 
maintained by the Personnel Agency concerned. 

A ‘‘Civil Sers’ice of India” cr “Federal Service of 
India” should be constituted for manning both in the 
State and at the Centre the higher managerial and policy 
formulating posts which are above or comparable to 
the posts of Joint Secretary to the Government of India 
at the Centre or the Development Commissioner in the 
States, in the technical and non-technical areas. The 
selection to this service s’lould be made from among 
the members of the teehnical and no a-technical services 
in the States and at the Centre hiving a minimum of 
15 years of service, against 75 per cent of the vacancies, 
anj from amongst the persons of the age-group of 40 
years and above from the open market for the remain- 
ing 25 per cent of the posts. 

Personnel Agencies should be established in each 
office or department or Ministry in the Centre and State 
With the specific functions of personnel manageme.it. 
Specially trained persons should be placed in charge of 
these special agencies. They should be called Personnel 
Officers. To deal with the p.ilicy matters of personnel 
administration and to give guidance to the Personnel 
Agercies, there should be a Central Personnel Agency 
both at the Centre and the St tes. 

At the Centre, the C< ntral Personnel Agency should 
be located in the Cabinet Secretariat. In the States it 
may be located under the Chief Secretary. 

Promotion Policy And Salary Administration 

Sen’ices where promotion avenues are lim’ted should 
provide for a selection grade at 10 per cent of the 
strength of the entry grade to whic’i direct recruitment 
is made. Accordingly, some of the present Class II 
Services and other Services should have 10 per cent of 
tlieir entry grade in a selection grade. 

The promotion quota for departmental candidates 
to higher levels to which direct recruitment from the 
open market by competitive examination is made may 
be ir.creased to 50 per cent in cases where the existing 
percentage fixed for promotion is lower than 50 per 
cent. 

The Personnel Branch in each department should be 
cn'rusted w‘th the work of framing the rules regulating 
Ih- promotion in acccdance with the oircctions and 
princip'cs laid down by tlie Central Personnel Agency. 
These rules should be framed in consultation with the 
UPSCIPSCs, wherever necessary. 

In respect of the higher posts, the Departmental 
Promoliow Committee should include a representative 
of the Central Personnel Agency, in addition to a Mem- 
ber of the UPSC.'PSC. 

In the larger interests of the administration, Mem- 


bers of all PiiCs shoulJ be persons who are n>t asso- 
ciated or concerned with any political party in the 
countr 3 ’. 

A probationary period should be prescribed for 
promotion. 

A minimum period of service in each grade should 
be fixed before an official can be considered for promo- 
tion to the next higher grade. 

The promotion should be regarded as subject to any 
order that may be passed on representations, if any, 
received within a month of ordering the p.-o.motion, or 
pending at the time. 

Fitness of piomotion should be determined on the 
basis of the requirements of the pasts to which promo- 
tion is made. Persans wha are considered unfit in one 
promotion past and who may be found good enough 
for other post at the same level should be given oppor- 
tunity to work in such suitable posts. 

In relatively less important positions to which pro- 
motion is made on the basis of seniority subject to the 
rejection of the unfit, emplo>ees may be promoted 
subject to their suitability being determined by a trade 
test. 

Civil servants working in the lower posts should be 
given an opportunity to compete in the combined com- 
petitive examination held for recruitment to the higher 
services, such as I.A S., I.F.S. etc. by permitting age 
relaxation up to 35 years. They may be allowed to a 
maximum of two chances to appear in the examination. 
Ten per cent of the vacancies against the direct recruit- 
ment quota may be reserved for being filled up by the 
successful candidates in this examination. 

There should be a provision for lateral entry into 
Government service of persons W’iih specialised know- 
ledge and experience from Uni\ersities, National 
Research Bodies, Industry and Trade, etc., and open 
market also. Age relaxation upto 45 years may be 
allowed in such cases. 

Exchange of personnel working at the middle 
management levels between the private sector, quasi- 
Government Institutions, Universities, etc. and Govern- 
ment organisations may be encourageJ in seiected fields 
in order to enrich their experience and understanding of 
the inter-related problems and in order to bring about 
better administration. 

No postings on deputation other than for training 
purposes may be permitted in (he Central Secretariat 
be'ow the level of Deputy Secretary, and in the State 
Secretariat below the level of Joint Sacrclarv-. Deputa- 
tions may, however, be permitted at all leve’s in cases 
where persons with the requisite special qualifications 
and c.xpcrience may not be available in the Services 
concerned. 

The principles for deputation should be laid down 
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by the Central Personnel Agency indicating the percent- 
age, quotas, periods, areas, etc., so that, as far as 
possible, a uniform policy is followed in all sen'Ccs and 
cadre:. 

Qualifs ing or competitive tests as methods for test- 
ing the fitness for promotion may be introduced not 
only at the lower levels but also at the higher levels, 
immediately uplo and including those comparable 
to Deputy Secretaries to Government of India The 
tests should be evolved on scientific lircs based on 
psychometric methods used to assess the supervisnry 
and leadership abilities. It should be extended to still 
higher levels, in due course. 

Certain promotional pests rre filled partly on the 
bas's of senioriiy-cum-fitness and the rest on merit in 
the See ctariat and Developments like the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraph':, etc. This system may be con- 
tinued at the lower Icsc's. 

There should be in each Department a machinc-y 
for considering the representations against non-selection 
to promotional posts. A senior officer of the depart- 
ment. a member of the Disciplinary Tribunal and a 
representative of the Personnel Branch may constitute 
this machinery. In the cise of senior officers, tins 
machinery should comprise of the Head of the Depart- 
ment, a senior officer of the Central Personnel Agency 
and a senior member of the Administrative Tribunal. 

Seniority 1 sts in crch service should be periodical’y 
published The principle, for determining the seniority, 
should be clearly laid down Smionty shauld gen rally 
be determined on the basis of reguhr and continuous 
working in the concerned grade. 

Suitab’c short-term training courses should be 
arranged for officers promoted in order to fit them into 
their rew responsibilities. 

All class I officTj sho il 1 he giv.n a short training 
course with, or preferably as Magistra'cs. to give them 
a working kn wiedge of the procedures rega 'ding cn- 
qu'rics, reccrdinc evidence, etc 

The supervisory staff should, under a regular pro- 
cedure, be periodically sent to the S'aff College a d 
Management Training Institutions for slurt courses in 
order to develop and refresh their managerial and 
administrative skills. They sliou'd be encouraged to 
take study leave to equip thcms.hcs with additional 
skills ana know'edgc. 

The Heads of Departments should be called upon to 
display greater in'tiative and iiitcrc«t in ;et mg the slalT 
working for tlcm, trained in the various training 
faciliiiiss available to them. 1 liey should also encourage 
tlcm to avail of i.'ic study lease facilities to go for 
rdv.nnced or speciali'-cJ cour'Cs in their respectis'e fields 
of V ork, 

Pb5.5'..i! tninmg sho.ild al.o be given n place — 


through a sma'I place— in the scheme of training of 
officers. 

For a sound personnel management a rationalisation 
of the pay structu-e is essential, keeping in view the 
folloiving principles : 

(i) The pay scales for posts of similar or compar- 
able duties, responsibilities an J difficulties and requiting 
same or sinvlar qualifications should be identical; 

(ii) The pay scales should eventually be unifo-m 
for comparable posts both in the Central and the Slue 
Governments. With suitable adjustments in the present 
salary structure reduction in the number of scales now 
in force, uniformity in the pay scales applicable to 
comparable posts should be brought about. 

A pay Reserve Unit should be set-up in tlic Central 
Personnel Agency. It should apply itself continuously 
to the task of streamlining the salary administration and 
of periodically review ng the pay scales for the Ccniral 
and the States. 

Position Classification : An Essential Tool For Better 
Personnel Management 

All jobs under the Ccniral and Slate Govcrnmcnls 
held by full-time Civil servants should be classified on 
the basis of levels of similar or comparable diflicully, 
r sponsibility and qualification requirements, so that the 
principle of equal pay for subs'nntively equal work is 
observed and the differences in the rates of pay paid to 
different cmplojccs arc in accord mcc with the subs'an- 
tial differences in levels of difficulty, rcspoiusibiliiy and 
qualification requirements of the work and in accord- 
ance with the contribution of the employees to the 
efficiency and ccon‘'my in the service 

The ent re range of posts and services under the 
Central and Slate Governments can. rn the basis of the 
above classification icheme, be covered by twelve grades 
c.ach grade with its own scale of pay. 

.^n enactment under A'ticle 339 of the Constitution 
shou'd be undertaken f nr inducing the svstcni of p.isi- 
tion classification for all position; in the Governn-enf 
services. 

The Ccniral Personnel Agency should haven cell 
.staffed with competent and trained officers to implement 
the position classification. 

A sc heme to traired offiters in the it cthods of classi- 
fication should be made and i ripiemenlcd. 

The InJi'in In.titut: of Public Administr.ition and 
similar insliluti m; should be asked to assist Govern- 
ment in thi> task by undertaking .special rese rcli 
projects. 

Appropriate pay scales for each grade should he 
prescribed for tiie t.velve grades evolved in the position 
of ckissiricaiion scheme Thus, twelve pay sctlev v.oukt 
cover all the po‘ts and 'crv ices under the Centra! a.ni 
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State Governments, resetting uniformity throughout 
the country, and replacing the hundreds of pay scales 
now in foxe. Even though increments in many of 
these pay scales arc provided biennially, after the first 
five increments, they should be allowed annually to 
those who reach the prescribed standard of efficiency in 
work. 

Each existing permanent civil servant may be given 
an option to retain his present scale. The future recruits 
(both temporary and permanent) must all come under 
the new scales, as a result of the position classification. 

The rules and conditions of rectvtltsnent in Govern- 
ment scn’iccs should be modified to suit the new service 
conditions and pay structure. 

Conduct Rules And Discipline 

Our recommendation is that all current Rules of 
Conduct in the States and at the Centre as also the 
special Acts passed as emergency measures, e g., the 
Misorc State Civil Services (Prevention of Strikes) Act, 
1966, etc. and the laws regarding ‘public utility services’, 
etc. should be replaced by a comprehensive enactment 
under Article 309 of the Constitution on the lines of 
our Draft of the Enactment appended. The Police 
Force (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1666 may, however, 
continue to be in force in regard to the Police. Subject 
to our observations in paragraph 5.1.9, our Draft Bill 
is prepared on the assumption that Article 33 may have 
to be amended in respect of some more categories of 
civil servants. Th’s is no doubt subject to our observ'- 
ations in relation to Golak Nr th’s case referred to. 

A similar bill will have to be enacted for the States 
also. All Tribunals now holding departmental enquiries 
should fit Into the revised scheme. 

All higher supervisori’ staff should be required to 
have a working knowledge of disciplinary procedures, 
punishments and appeals; class I officers, technical and 
non-techn'cal, who are not now given such training 
should be given training for three months as Magistrates 
during the probationary period. 

Full-time Disciplinary Tiibunals should be set up for 
conducting enquiries against Government servants. 
Whole-time officers trained and experienced in conduct- 
ing judicial proceedings should be appointed for hold- 
ing departmental enquiries. So long as Lokpal and 
Lokajuktas have not been appointed, the members of 
the D.sciplinary Tribunals should be directly under the 
Vigilance Commissioners in the States and Chief 
Vigllarce Commissioner at the Centre for admini^t^ative 
purposes. After the appointment of Lokayuktas and 
kokpal they will be under Lokayutas and Lokpal. 

All enquiries and trials against civil servants should 
he ‘in camera'. 

RiKiplinary Tribunals s''OUld be vested with 


potvers to compel attendance of witnesses, c.xamination 
on oath or affirmation of vvitnesses, and production of 
documents; necessary legislation for holding enquiries 
against Government servants should be enacted under 
Article 309 of the Constitution. 

Consultation with the Public Service Commission in 
regard to disciplinary matters, as in force now, should 
be continued. The provisions in Article 311 of the 
Constitution in regard to the imposition of the penalties 
like reduction in rank, removal or dismissal, should 
be continue. 

The maximum and minimum penalty that can be 
imposed for each typical olTcnce or class of offences and 
for the repetition of the same offence should be prescri- 
bed, so that a certain amount of uniformity is introduc- 
ed in disciplinary cases. 

The item ‘wiihholding of promotion’ should be 
deleted from the list of penalties. 

Supervisory officers who are not delegated with 
powers for suspending officials working under them 
should have powers to suspend them, pending depart- 
mental action, but subject to expeditious confirmation 
or otherwise by the competent officer. 

No official should ordinarily be kept under suspen- 
sion for a period of more than si.x months except in 
cases pending in the Courts ; sanction of the higher 
authority should be oblaincd for keeping officials under 
suspension for a period beyond six months. 

Officials who have been acquitted by the Courts by 
granting them the benefit of doubt, should ordinarily 
be reinstated from suspension without delay pending 
the question of examination of the institution of the 
departmental proceedings. 

There should be provision for appeals in the classes 
of cases for which no such provision now exists. 

There should be an Administrative Tribunal in the 
States and at the Centre to hear appeals. The 
Administrative Tribunal will be under the Administra- 
tive Control of Law Ministry in the Centre and the Law 
Department in the States 

Representatives of the employees on the Joint 
Consultative Bodies and on Labour Councils should 
not come as hiiherlo only as nominees of sectional 
Unions such as the ItsTTUC, AITUC, etc., but should 
be elected by the entire employers force in the unit, 
each employee having one vote, such election being 
conducted in a fair manner by the management under 
the supervision, where such supeiwision is considered 
c.xpcdicnt of the Labour Department. The repre- 
sentatives so elected can then claim to speak on behalf 
of the entire employees force at the negotiation 
table. 

The rules regarding recognition of the Associations 
or Unions of civil sen ants will have to be framed in 
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consultation with the machinery recently constituted 
for joint consultation and compulsiry arbitration for 
Central Government employees. Provision should be 
made in these rules th It the associat ons or the unions 
shall use the rigl t to strike \\here\cr such right has been 
recognized, only as a last resort. Similar rules should 
be made in the States. 

The Lokpal and Lokayukta, when appointed, should 
look after the work at present being done by the 
Vigilance Commissiorers and the Commissioner for 
Public Grievances. 

In conducting enquiries in the Vigilance Cases by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation of the Special Police 
Establishment or the Anti-Corruption Bureau or 
the X-Branches in the States, the Heads of Depart- 
ments should be taken into confidence, at the beginn- 
ing stage of the invest 'gat ons itself and kept informed 
of the position fiom time to time, so that the enquiiics 
can be conducted on proper lines. 

At least one sen or officer in the Anti-cerruption 
Bureau as a’so in the X-Brar.ches in the St.tes, should 
be from outside the Slate, so th .t important enquiries 
which are undertaken by these investigating organi- 
sations can be conducted without any mental reser- 
vations or fear of undue pressure frem within that 
State. 

A review c f tl e cases under the enquiry by the 
investigating officers should be made periodically in 
order to introduce a sense of urgency in the completion 
of the cnquir.es as early as possible. 

■'he Organisation and Methods Branch should make 
a special study of work procedures obtaining in some 
sectors of adminisira'ion which lave lapsed into 
chronic inefficiency or which are amenable to easy 
exploitation by corrupt elements and prescribe leme- 
dics for preventing misuse or corrupt practices. 

Institut-'on of proceedings against a retired Govern- 
ment seivant in respect of his acts of commission cr 
omissio.as during his service should be done before 
the expiry of two jears from the date of his retire- 
ment. 

There should be liberalisation of the ru'es regarding 
the eligibility of Government servants to contest 
elections. Excepting certain categories of civil servants 
they may be given the right to co.ntest election, subject 
to certain conditions and their service rights should be 
protected to a certain extent. 

Low paid civil servants may, with prior approval 
and subject to suitable restrictions, be allo.sed to take 
up part-time employment after the working hours of the 
office. 

The apparent contradictions in the Conduct Rules 
currently in force as for example between Rules 12 and 
15 of the Central Civil Services (Conduct) Rules, 19-4, 


should be rrsolved by approp-iatc amenjmciits or 
administrative instructions. 

Aspects Of Morale And Admiiiislratire Behaviour 

The mora'e of the Services be’ng conditioned by the 
nature of the relationship between the civil servants and 
the Ministers, no room should be given to an impres- 
sion that only a particular civil servant can get on with 
a particular Minister. While it is for the Minister to 
choose a top civil servant as his advise-, the choice 
should be guided only by the qualifications and the 
specialized experience and knowledge of such civil 
servants. A certain amount of anonymity among the 
civil services must be preserved. 

The action done or service rendered in good faith 
by the civil seivant should be defended by the Ministry, 
against uniformed or unj istifieJ criticism, both in the 
Legislature and in public. 

Top civil servants and others who are not in a 
position to defend themselves, should not be criticised 
by name in Parliament and the St le Lcgisl tlures, as 
such criticisms tend to affect adversely the morale and 
inhibit the initiative and the capacity for taking 
responsibility on the part of the civil servants. There- 
fore, the question of evolvi g suitable conventions 
should be taken up by the Pres'ding O.Ticers of the 
legislatures with the Leaders of the House and also of 
the opposition. 

In order to prevent undue influence being brought 
to bear on civil servar.ts directly by the elected members 
of the legislatures and by the office bearers of political 
parties. Government should issue instructions how 
sound and healthy relationship betvveen them and the 
civil servants should be maintained and how the official 
business, the former may have with the latter, should 
be conducted. 

The parties to wh’ch the elected rep“es:ntatives 
belong should undertake the responsibility of orienting 
them as well as their office bearers in their tasks and 
in the procedures for dealing with Government For 
this purpose, a standard or code of ethical conduct 
must be evolved by the leaders of the political parties m 
consultation with noted jurists and eminent members of 
the public. 

The Election Commission is now fuhy empowered to 
enquire into a' very very Umbel nimbe- of over actions 
by legislators, such over actions constituting “disquali- 
fications” within the meaning of Articles 102 and 191 
of t' e Constitution. Recently, the Election Commission 
has been empowered to summon w.iness's and enforce 
production of documents in such enquiries. Due to 
the extremely limited scope of the powers of the Election 
Commission, there has b-en, during all these eighteen 
years, only One case of an M.L.A. removed by the 
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Governorof a State from the membership of the State 
Assembly for entering into a clandestine contact with 
the Coserrment- (K.N. Nagarkatti, Vs Basant Kumar 
Mishra, deenJeJ o.i i9th November, 1955 by the 
Governor of M P., on thj report of the Chief Election 
Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen). As complaints of 
undue influence by legislators are on the increase, it is 
necessary to recognise the Election Commission^ as an 
enquiring body w.th much larger scope than hitherto. 
This is recommended to be done by a special Partia- 
rre.itary enactment under Artie'es 102 (1) (e) and 191 
(l)(e) of the Constitut.on whereby a much larger 
category of mis-demeanours by legislators entail 
“disqualification” to continue as members of their 
respective bodies. 

If Parliament's intention is to confine the functions 
of the Election Commission of holding election as 
prescribed by the Constitution, all the functions of the 
Election Commission relating to enquiry under Ar.icles 
103 and 191 should be made over to a separate set of 
tribunals imay be the Lokpal) by a suitable amendment 
of these Art cles. 

Rules should be Earned by Parliament under 
Aiticlcs 104 and 193 empowering the Election Commis- 
sion (or by the successor tribunals) to examine the 
cases coming under those articles and to impose the 
penalties presc.ibed therein. 

The powers for removing the disqualifications of 
members of Legislatures should be subject to the 
review of the High Court concerned. This may 
require amending of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951. 

Civil servants should try to build up their image 
with the people by their sincerity and earnestness with 
which they do the vvork allotted to them. For example, 
if c.vil servan.s are required to tour in the interior and 
hall some nights in the villages in connection with their 
vvork, they should do so in a real and effective manner, 
and for this purpose re-introduce touring in tents as 
an obliga'ory routine. If Government requires that 
doctors incharge of rural dispensaries, officials incharge 
of schools, irrigation projects, etc., should stay in the 
villages they sliJuIJ do so instead of trying to rush back 
to their city dwellings. 

Special concessions such as grant of additional leave, 
greater pensionary benefits etc , should be given to 
tho-c working in specially hazardous areas or 
occLpaiions. 

A ru'c should be laid down that orders given orally 
or given on i. e telephone must, as soon thereafter as 
possible, be reduced to writing and should be got con- 
firmed by the authority giving such orders. 

Good inter and intra-service relationships should be 
fostered among the civil servants to build-up morale. 


This should be done by re-arranging the system of 
working which will deliberately eschew the undesirable 
social and cu'tural practices tending to produce divi- 
sions and emotional barrie.’'s amoig civil servants along 
status lines, and which will lay emphasis on better 
administrative modes of communication, acquisition 
and use of professional skills and expert knovvIeJge 
and healthy cooperative endeavour on the part of the 
civil servants. 

Such practices and procedures, both within and 
outside the o.Tice, shauld be adopted as will enable a 
better understanding of each other as human beings 
and foster a spirit of fellowship among the civil 
servants. 

In order to secure the active participation of the 
employees in the objectives of the organisat'on. Staff 
Suggestion Committee should be set up in each office 
under tl.e Chairmansh’p of the Head of Office and 
periodical meetings of the Staff Committee should be 
held to discuss many of the day-to-day problems and to 
consider the suagesiions from the employees in this 
connection. The participation of the employees in the 
management func’ions should be extended to areas 
where there vvi'l be no confi ct of interest, or incom- 
patibility with the la.v of the official duties of the 
employees. 

In order to ensure th-t the leadersh'p of office is 
maintained and greater co-operation of the staff working 
under him is ensured there should be adequate delegation 
of authority in the Head of the Office and other authori- 
ties down the line, so that most of tiie problems of the 
organisation and also the individual prob'ems of the 
employees in regard to their service rights are tack’ed 
properly at the respective levels. 

Clear and comprehensive instructions on the work to 
b; done at the various kvels should be laid down and 
explained clearly to the emplojees. 

Similarly, the channel of commanication. both up 
and down the line, should be made smooth, so th t 
rumours, undesirable propaganda, etc, in the organisa- 
tion are eliminated to the maximum extent possible. 

Id order to remove ihe sense of insecurity among 
temporary employees, all such employees who have put 
in continuous sendee of five ) ears under Government 
should ipso facto be deemed permanent . 

In order to infuse confidence in themsehes and 
ensure the independence of judgment among the higher 
civi' servan s, they should be given the right to retire 
.from sendee on proportionate pension and gratuity any 
time after completion of 18 years service. 

Frequent changes in the age of superannuation 
create suspense and sens; of insecurity. There should 
be uniformity in the age of superannuation. It should 
rather be increased than lowered in view of the improv- 
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ing trend in the standards of health and in the ascrage 
span of active life of the people in general. 

In ordei to inspire confidence in the fairness of the 
methods adopted for retiring civil servants for reasons 
of their unsuitability or incfiiciency, etc., at the age of 
50 or after the completion of 25 ^ cars, the list of such 
persons should be drawn up by a High-powered Commit- 
tee. For class I civil servants, the Committee may 
consist of the Cabinet Secretary, the concerned Secretary 
ard the Home Secretaiy at the Centic, and the Chief 
Secretary, the Head of the Dcpaitmcnt and the con- 
cerned Secretary, in the States. Similar Committees 
should also be formed for staff at the lower levels. 

Sometimes transfer of civil servants from one station 
to another are ordered on account of extraneous pres- 
sures. This practice w’cakens the morale of civil servants 
as a whole. Transfers should be ordered only when 
they are un.nvoidab)e, such as the occurrence of the 
vacancy in a different station; the demand for the ser- 
vices of persons with specialired experience not avail- 
able in the same stat'on, etc. 

Retention of persons with special experience in a 
project or a specific assignment till its completion is 
best secured by making specific provisions in the rules, 
such as conversion of the project into a temporary cor- 
poration by statute or under the Indian Companies Act, 
for the period of its implementation, grant of promo- 
tion to the person working on a specific assignment 
when his turn for promotion comes by upgrading the 
post or under the next below rule. 

Research woikcrs should, if they become no longer 
capable of useful or fit for research, be transferred to 
education or technical departments where they can 
continue to work as career civil servants. 

Officials working in pay scales below a certain level, 
say, drawing below Rs. 310 p.m., should not, as far as 
possible, be transferred from one station to another. 
When the exigencies of the sei vice so require, they may 
be transferred from one office to another in the same 
station or a nearby station. 

There should be a common motto for all civil ser- 
vices, such as : 

ffPlcfrcil” 

Or 

Theie should be one organisation at the Centre and 
a similar one at the States to look after the task of 
reform and improvement of administrative procedures 
and methods. The O & M Units in Centre and States 
may be entrusted with this work. The O & M Unit 
at the Centre may function under the Department of 
Administrative Reforms which should be incharge of 
implementation of the recommendations of the Admi- 


nistrative Reforms Commission. The O & M Units 
in the Centre and States should continually examine the 
justification for the growing strength of personnel and 
of the multiplication of offices in Government with a 
view to checking the proliferation, and lake up the 
work of simplifying the procedures and methods of 
working in Government offices in order to expedite 
the processes of decision-making and implementation of 
programmes. 

The methods of working in Government offices 
should be overhauled by a High Level Committee 
consisting of competent and experienced persons includ- 
ing an officer from the Indian Audit Department and 
replaced by a set of rationalised, efficient and expedi- 
tious procedures in keeping with a modern and dyna- 
mic administration. The various books of rules and 
regulations like the Civil Services Regulations, Funda- 
mental and Supplementary Rules, var ous Ojfice 
Manuals, etc., should be got re-written in the light of the 
changes made. Certain specific examples of simplified 
procedure arc given in paras below. 

The Office manuals and book of rules and regula- 
tions should be issued in unbound form with arrange- 
ments for removing or inserting corrections, amend- 
ments, etc, in loose sheets. 

Pension clearance procedures should be revised, 
following the examples of Madhya Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra. The excessive emphasis on verification of 
service should be relaxed. The service books should be 
regarded as adequate evidence without a cent percent 
verification. 

Every office must have its own arrangements for 
receiving moneys on its own receipt books and for 
crediting the total collections now and then in the 
Treasury. The challan system should be used in excep- 
tional cases. The practice of taking fixed fees such as 
for licence on radio and Central Excise renewals, in the 
shape of stamps, similar to court fee stamps should be 
introduced wherever practicable easily. 

Rebate system should be made more frequent in use 
of in order to reduce clerical transactions. Examples are 
the reduced charges for renewal of radio licence for a 
three years’ period at a stretch and, in Maharashtra and 
other States for registration of a car or truck for a whole 
year at a time. 

A sense of participation and involvement with the 
organisation should be developed among the staff and 
the public dealing with the organisation through the 
introduction of suggestion boxes 

A consciousness of economy should be generated 
among the civil servants. In order to encourage this, 
it may be provided that where economy is effected in 
the expenditure on electricity, stationery and other 
contingencies in comparison with previous average 
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expenditure on such items, a portion of the amount 
saved will be diverted as grants for welfare activities 
and for other amenities to the staff. 

Measures intended 'o bring about economies 
should not lead to dilatory or inefiicient functioning of 
offices. For example, in order to effect eonomy in 
travelling e.xpcnditure journeys which take more than 
twelve hours by rail ''"twhich can be conveniently done 
by air should nc', i .quired to be made by officers by 
rail. But qualitj ct ^Jpers which will affect the working 
orwhich will thiow a strain on the employees should 
not be required to be used to save a small amount on 
the expenditure on stationery. 

Labour saving devices, such as franking machines, 
copjing machines, etc. should be installed on an in- 
creasing scale in Government offices. 

All officers having public dealings should have good 
reception arrangemen's. 

The canteens and tiffin rooms facilities for staff should 
be provided fer in well-ventilated rooms and maintained 
in clean and hygienx conditions. 

To prevent loitering of staff, tea and light refresh- 
ments should be arranged to be sersed at their working 
desks. 

Telephone and inter-communication facilities should 
be much more freely provided to enable easy communi- 
cation and contact with'n the officers and the staff. 

The layout of the offices should be properly arranged 
to avoid over crowding of staff and to ensure smooth 
flow of work, without duplication of effort or movement. 

Stationery and equipment for office like furniture, 
storage space for records, etc., should be standardiz:d. 

Hot and cold wheather arrangements and lighting 
arrangements should be conducive to working without 
strain or discomfort. 

Government offices shou'd, as far as possible, be 
located in departmental buildings, especially those 
having direct dealings with the public, instead of in 
rented accommodations. 

The seating arrangements in offices should enable 
proper supervision by the supervisory staff. Officers 
should not work in closed rooms, screened and separated 
altogether from the s'aff. 

Greater financial powers should be delegated to 
subordinate authorities for hiring accommodation for 
offices, so that commodious and centrally located buTd- 
ings which will provide comfortable working conditions 
to staff, can be rented. 

^^ork Motivation, Incentives And Performance Evalua- 
tion 

Selection procedure should be so devised as to get 
a greater proportion of achievement-motivated persons 
into Government serv’ice despite the limitations in- 


herently imposed by the society as a whole. 

The norms set for achievement should be higher than 
those of the society but should not be so high that are 
impossible to achieve. 

The arrangement of work in Governmmt should be 
such a^ to enab'e identification of the contribution 
indiv'dually from those engaged in the tavk, so that it 
will be capable of being assessed and re.varded and 
emulated by others. 

There should be arranged Irain'ng cou ses in achieve- 
ment motivation for officials. 

Gross-mobility between the business, academic sec- 
tor and the Government sector should be promoted. 

A close association of the emploj'ees with the mana- 
gement ol" the organisation in regard to matters which 
directly affect the employees should be secured by having 
consultative machinery in which the employees and the 
management should discuss the work and the proble.us 
of the organisation in periodical meetings. 

In dealing with the employee’s allowances for the 
individual traits of each should be made. The adminis- 
trative methods for rewarding the employees or punish- 
ing them and getting the best out of them should be 
accordingly adjusted. 

The motivating factors such as the self-esteem, 
recognition from others and self-development which 
an employee seeks, should be the basis on which the 
methods and procedures for achieving the objectives of 
the organisation should be built up. 

While there is need for adopting the methods such 
as imposition of punishments for acts of commission 
and omissions of the employees, positive incentives such 
as the prospects for advancements to the top positions, 
attractive conditions of service, convenient working 
hours, adequate leave, pro.motional avenues, medical 
facilities, retirement benefits, housing and other welfare 
measures, should be liberally employed. 

Standards of work should be evolved and output 
above the prescribed standard should bere.varded by 
additional monetary payments or other rewards At the 
same time, output below the standard should involve 
reduction of monetary compensation payable for over- 
time work over a period of a month. 

Overtime work should be permitted under the orders 
and done in the immediate presence of supervisory staff. 

Hourly rate of overtime payment should be prescribed 
only in cases where output coaid be measured. For 
other types of w'ork overtime working should be compen- 
sated either at a fixed rate irrespective of the hours of 
work or by grant of compensatory leave. 

No staff should be brought on to work on holidays. 
In unavoidable cases compensatory leave for those 
brought on duty on holidays should be given. 

A maximum limit for overtime work should be laid 
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down in a week. It sbonlti not exceed normally one- 
fifth of the weekly working hours in a wc^k. 

Coireclive action should be taken in respect of civil 
servants who do not co.me under any overtime scheme 
and whose output has been noticeably below the 
average. 

Budget provision for making financial awards under 
incentive fch:mcs may be made at a minimum rate of 
one per cent o the provision under salaries and allow- 
ances. 

The system of grant of commendatory certificates, 
honorary dit'es, medals, etc., to civil servants in recog- 
nition of outstanding or exemplary performance of 
duties may be enlarged. Some of these awards may 
carry with them certain financial benefits, such as a 
fixed monthly allov\ance or a payment m lump sum. 

Advance increments, cumulative or non-cumulative, 
may be granted in recognition of meritorious perfor- 
mances. 

Incentives to a group of employees, especially those 
engaged on development projects, may be granted if the 
projects are completed substantially before the scheduled 
time. Such incentives may be in the shape of a g'-ant 
of bonus of one or two month’s pay. Special provision 
may be made in the budget as a small percentage of the 
total capital cost of the project. 

Economies effected by concerted effort on the part of 
a group of workers may be earmarked for being spent 
on some we'fare amenities for the staff. 

Punctufl] attendance over a long period of time may 
be lecognized by grant of a token gift, such as a pen, 
time-piece, etc. Similarly, frequent late attendance 
should be curbed by punishment such as imposition of 
fine, loss of pay, etc. 

Civil servants who pass the departmental examina- 
tions w'ith merit may be granted advance increments. 
They can a'so be considered for deputational vacancies 
carrying additional allowances. 

Encouragement may be given to the staff to acquire 
special skills by institution of prizes, cash awards, grant 
of advance increments etc. 

Holidays should be restricted to the barest minimum. 
The sjstem of declaring one day only as holiday as the 
Martyr’s Day or the Founder’s Day instead of a number 
of days in honour of the memory of different persons 
should be introduced. The number of relegious holi- 
days may be reduced to a maximum of seven days, three 
for Hindus and one each for Muslims, Sikhs, Christians 
and Budhists. For all religious or other important days 
the persons concerned may be asked to take leave. 
Every second and fourth Saturday in month may be 
declared as a holiday, after the reduction in the num- 
ber of Hoh holidays. 

A systematic study of the question of provision of 


incentives in eaclr department should be undertaken by 
Government in co operation with such institutions, like 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration, the Indian 
Institute of Management, etc. 

Each civil servant should submit a brief report in his 
own words on the work done fay him. He may mention ' 
any difficult C5 or other factors which came in his way. 
This report should be taken into account in the apprai- 
sal of his work and will be attached to his performance 
evaluation report. 

The performance evaluation report should be written 
in two parts — one in the graphic, and the other in the 
narrative form — as prescribed by us. 

Three officers should be associated with the writing 
of the report : (a) the immediate sup.rior officer 

(the Reporting Officer), (b) the next higher authority 
(the Reviewing Officer), and (c) a senior representative 
of the Personnel Branch who should be of a higher 
grade than that of the officer reported upon. 

Immediately after the report is written, it should be 
shown to the employee, and his signatures be obtained 
in token of compliance with this procedure. 

For certain categoiies of officers a potential appraisal 
report in the form prescribed by us should also be 
maintained. 

Twenty per cent of the supervisory staff should, by 
turn, be interviewed individually each year by a Com- 
mittee consisting, among others of the Reporting, 
Reviewing and Personnel Officers during which the 
woik of the official should be discussed andabiief 
note of the discussion should be kept in the file contain- 
ing the evaluation reports. 

A political executive should be required to write the 
annual report of only his personal staff. In respect of 
other high officers working directly under him he may 
give his remarks on such occasions when he specifically 
wants to make the remarks or when he demits office. 

The employee should be given the right to make a 
representation against the remarks made in his annual 
leport. 

The Deputy Commissioner who is requiied to give 
a general report on the other officers not working 
directly under him, should send his remarks to the 
Reporting Officer concerned . 

The instructions for safe custody of the reports 
should be issued by the Central Personnel Agency. 

The overall evaluation of the report should be made 
by the Departmental Promotion Committee or the con- 
cerned authority only into three categories : “unfit for 
promotion,” “fit for promotion” or “outstanding”. 

Welfare Scheme And Retirement Benefits 

Welfare schemes for the employees should receive 
special attention under the guidance of trained officers. 
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as has bean dons to a certain extent in the Central 
Secretariat, the Railways, the Posts and Telegraphs 
and in the Defence Forces, 

There should be a policy of freezing of rents of 
houses along with freezing of pr'ces of essential com- 
modit'es and wages of the staff, so that the teal income 
of the employee is not erod d by inflation. 

Allotment of houses to Government employees 
should be made in such a way that the employees are 
housed in the neighbourhood or not far from their 
offices. 

legislation on the lines of the law for ernsolidation 
of land h ddings raaj be considered, to enable e'c! ange 
of accemmodation on a large sca'e among the emplo- 
jees in a manner which will result in their living in the 
ncichbouihood of or net far from offices. 

In order to reduce the cost of conitruction and 
therefore to keep rents low, housing colonies for 
Government servants may be devemped cc sites outside 
or near the perimeter of the city where land and build- 
ing materials wou'd be cheap. Less expensive but, 
at the same tim.e, du'able building materials should be 
used for construction, such as the use of mortar or 
cheap hording materia's such as pesticide— treated clay, 
it stead of cement, etc. 

E.xisting measures for easing tlie position of housing 
accommcd<.tion by construction of houses through Co- 
cpetalivc 1 ousing societies, grant of loans from L.I.C. 
and duty recognized financial initiiutions, allotment of 
land at the reasonable prices, hiring hostel accommoda- 
tion, etc , should be continued. 

To avoid over-cMWding anJ consequent problems 
of transport, high rents, etc.. Government offices should 
be dispersed and located in suburban areas and even in 
smaller towns. 

Construction of miiIti--,toreyed blocks of Hats should 
be the rule in cities and bigger towns. 

Rules for allotment of Government accommodation 
should enable allotment to the emplojee on the basis 
of his first appointment as civil servrnt, irrespective of 
the da'a on which he has become eligible for getting 
the appropriate type of Government accommodation. 

The procedure for collection of rent for Government 
occommodaiion should be de-centralized. 

The time taken for completion of the construction 
of Government I ouses and making them ready for 
allotment should be reduced by proper and effective 
co-ordination among the various authorities concerned. 
Cases efirordirate de'ay are unforunetely too com- 
mon. 

Transport to and from Government colonies and 
public offices may be arranged by Government on 
Payment cf leasonable charges, by hiring public convey- 
or ce running in the city or by arranging the bus services 
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on suitable routes. 

The Central Government Ilealth Scheme available 
in Delhi to Central Government emp'oyees should, as 
far as possible, be extended to all civil servants in other 
areas and should replace the pre'ent reimbursement 
scheme for provisions of medical facilities. 

In places wl ere separate provi-ion for treatment of 
Government employees is not possible, separate wings 
may be provided in the Municipal or State Government 
Hospital for the treatment of Government employees 
and supply of medicines to them. 

Under the schemes for reimbur-'cment of the cost of 
medical treatment and administration of medicines at 
present applicrble, the rules sheu’d provide for the 
reimbursement of the cost of essential and ethical drugs 
only and rot of preparations (e g vitamins) which can 
as well be ca'egorized as special food or tonics for 
making up nutritional deficiencies of food by persons in 
normal health. 

As the .system of reimburserrent of the cost of 
medicines purchased from the market is open to abuses, 
arrangerrents should be made for supply of the 
medicines from the Government or Municipal Hospitals 
or Government Medical Stores, or Government-super- 
vized Co-operative Stores, or from Government factories 
manufacturing medicines. 

Steps for encouraging family planning among Govern- 
ment en'plcyees should be taken by Governmert as a 
special mea'ure. C.G.H.S. facilities should be given on 
a lesser scale as the family inenases beyond a limit. 

The monetary contiibuiion from an employee und..r 
the Central Government Health Scheme, should be 
based on the number of entitled benefic’aries in his 
house. 

Employee couns lling and guidance should receive 
urgent attention. The supervisor should be the main 
person who shou'd urderlake 11 is work at the initial 
stage. The Supervisor and Welfare Officers required 
to do this work should be given necessary training in 
the methods of handling employees grievances. The 
Welfa-e Officers should associate as representative of 
the Staff Associations in welfare mrtters. The machinery 
for atte.ading to the grievances of employees should 
act with expeditions. 

A Welfare Council or Committee appointed in each 
office shou'd rttend to welfare matters, including the 
standardb of cleanliness of the office, the canteens, 
etc. 

The travel concession for visiting home town for 
the employees may be liberalized by making them eligi- 
ble for it annually. 

Uniformity in the scale of travel concessions should 
be introduced as between Railway fervanls and other 
employees by curtailing the concessions now permitted 
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to Railway servants. 

Reimbui sement of (he charges for tie Ra’lway 
fares may be replaced by a warrant s)stcm. 

Holiday homes for Government servants should be 
built at places of tourist interest. 

Governrrent servants should be encouraged to tabe 
leave, so that they can relax and come back to their 
jobs refrrshed. The should also be encouraged to 
take study leave for undergoing special training or 
special refresher or other courses, to improve their 
skills and knowledge. 

Fellowship activities aimed at removal of emotional 
barriers and at building up espiit de corps amongst 
civil servants should be undertaken in a large way, 
such work being entrusted to people who have aptitide 
for it and wl o are specially trained for the sarne. 

Cential and State Governments should start and 
subs'dize recieation centres where senior and junior 
civil servants can meet on a social plan. 

Senior officials in supervisory positions should be 
enliusted specifically with the duty of organizing social 
and cultural activities, including conducted tours on 
week-end trips and so on. 

Facilities for recreation and spoils for Government 
employees 'hould be provided where sizeable number of 
Government employees are living so that they keep 
their health and physical fitness unimpaiied. 

For tl e children cf female government emplovces, 
faUvad.'s, creches ard daj -nurseries should be establi- 
s! ed at convenient centres in goverrmcnl co'ories 

Women civil servants who rcs'gn their jobs b fore 
(hey become en'it'ed to retirem<nt benefils, may be 
permit'ed to take up re-empIoymcnt in suitab'e posts, 
subject to the condition that the period of break in the 
service does not exceed five jears, and in (hat case, 
their pest service shou'd be taken into account for other 
service conditions, such as leave, pension, e’c. They 
may also be given preference in appointments to part- 
time jobs under Government when they are otherwise 
qualified to held t! ese posts. 

Co-operative organisation among Govemment 
servants should be encouraged by giving facilities for 
formation of Govemment Consumer Co-operative 


Stores, House-building Societies, etc. 

Government employees should be given assistance 
in the matter of settling their problems such as litiga- 
tions, criminal cases in whi:h they may be involved by 
such measures, as legal assistance on reasonable charges, 
furnishing surilies, loan from their Provident Fund, 
etc., as otherwise they will not be able (o devote their 
full attention to their official duties and their image in 
the society may suffer thereby. 

Establishment matters, such as issue of leave orders 
sanction of increments, etc , which affect the persona] 
rights and conditions of service of the employees should 
receive promt attention. The employees may seek the 
intervention of the Welfare Officers to avoid delays in 
settlement of such cases. 

Opportunities through Adult Education Programmes 
should be made available by Government to the 
employees to improve their skills and knowledge and 
their equipment for their official du'ies. Such opport- 
unities to the families of the employees may also be 
provided for learning some special skill or trade. 

The Welfare Officers may also be (rained in employee 
counseling and guidance through such Adult Education 
Programmes. 

Employees who are required to do work connected 
with welfare programmes in addition to their normal 
duties, should be granted suitable extra remuneration. 

The present pensionary and otlier post retirement 
benefits may be replrced by an insurance scheme which 
will confer on the emplojces benefits on a scale not 
less than those available under the exiiting scheme. 

If the scheme of insurance in lieu of the present 
pension system is not scccpted, the procedures for 
calculation and sanction of pension should be radically 
simplified on the lines indicitcd. 

The General Provident Fund Scheme may be aboli- 
shed; if this is not acceptable, it may be replaced by a 
scheme of Annuity Deposit to be operated by the 
Banks. 

Amounts of pension commutations, provident fund, 
interest, lea\'e salary, etc., should always be expressed in 
whole rupees. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Administrative Re'^orms Commission, in its 
Memorandum, dated June 17, 1966 appointed the Study 
Team on Recruitment, Selection, U.P.S.C./State P.S.Cs. 
and Training. 

TERMS OP REFERENCE 

The study team was charged with the functions of 
ascertaining the facts, locating problem areas, examining 
the so’utions and making recommendations. 

CONTENTS 
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Training ; Summary of Recommendations ; Acknow- 
ledgements ; Tables I to VII ; Appendices I to XVII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Planning For Recruitment 

In all established services and. to the extent practi- 
cable, for other requirements, of Personnel to Govern- 
ment, the recruitment rate should be determined on the 
basis of triennial reviews and of projections of the 
likely rate of growth over the next five years. In addi- 
tion, correctives should be applied annually in the light 
of any fresh deselopment. 

Availability : (a) In categories in which there is 
insufficient response from candidates and particularly 
those requiri.’-g attainment of special skills, arrange- 
ments for securing tl e requisite number of personnel 
should be made. Where necessary , these arrangements 
may include the promotion of facilities for pre-entry 
training ; 

(b) In the scatce or highly specialized categories 
among Ctess I Serv’ces, advance planning of require- 
ments with facility for acquiring the requisite specialisa- 
tion shou'd be under! ken In suitable cases officers 
already in service should be given training in the specia- 
lized fields ; 


(c) For the requirements of the difficult areas, the 
cadres of the established services should be suitably 
expanded and liability for service in these areas made 
compulsory. 

Beffer Publicity : Steps shoud be taken to publicize, 
among the young graduates, the types of careers open 
in Government service. Some of these would be the 
bringing out of suitable publicity material and talks to 
degree and Post-giaduate students by senior Govern- 
ment officers. 

Mobilify in (he Services : (a) The mobility in the 
services which the proposed Civil Service Staff College 
would provide should be publicized ; 

(b) A Government Servant should be allowed to quit 
the service after a tenure of fifteen years, with propor- 
tionate pensionary benefits. 

Opportunities for Study Abroad : More opporfuni- 
ties should be created for Government servants to visit 
foreign countries to study their administrative systems 
and practices, eiiher on the Government’s own initiative 
or through a scheme of interchange with officials of 
foreign countries. 

An Attractive Recruitment Method : As a measure 
for making the competitive examination more attractive 
to the better university graduates an alternative method 
of entry should be provided. The following should be 
the e.ssential features of this method : 

(i) Admission to the examination should be restric- 
ted to graduates who have secured at least 55 per cent 
aggregate marks at their first Degree examination • 

(u) The candidates should lake a written examina- 
tion of three papers, namely; English Essay, a General 
English paper designed on the lines of the general 
papers for the Method II examination of the U.K , and 
a Geicral knowledge paper ; 

(ill) Candidates whose performance at the written 
examination is found to be satisfactory, should be sent 
to a Screening Board to undergo a series of tests and 
interviews ; 

(iv) Candidates who mak-e the grade at the Screening 
Board should then go for an interview before the main 
Selection Board of the Union Public Service Com- 
mission ; 

(v) To begin with, recruitment by this method may 
be restricted to 25 per cent of ti.e vacancies in all India 
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and the Central Class 1 Services fed by tl c combined 
competitive examination. After some experience has 
been gained it may be possible to increase the percen- 
tage; 

(vi) The working of the alternative sche c of exa- 
mination should be reviewed initially at the end of three 
years to ascertain whether it secures improved response. 
A further review should be made after the scheme hss 
worked for about 10 years to assess comparathe per- 
formance of candidates recruited by the two methods. 

Age Limits ; (a) It is not necessary to make any 
genera! relaxation in the Upper age limit prescribed for 
the higher services. However, for candidates with a 
Ph. D., the upper age limit should be raised to 26 years. 
The relaxation should apply to both the existing method 
of ccmpetitive examination and the alternative method 
recommended by us ; 

(b) The age limits for the Combined Competitive 
Examination should be changed to 20 — 24 for all services 
and that not more than two eficctive chances should be 
allowed at the examination. If a candidate succeeds in 
getting into any of the services he should be allowed a 
chance to improve his position only in the next conse- 
cutive examination and not later. 

Limited Competitirc Examination : (i) Upto 10 per cent 
of the vacancies occurring each year in the All-India and 
Central Services CLss I (non-Tcchnical) may be filkd 
through a lim ted Competitive Examination among 
serving Government servants who are not in Cla s I 
services provided candidates of the requisite standard 
are available 

(ii) The age l.mits for this examination should be 
26—32. Tie other essential icquircmcrts should be a 
recommendation of the Development of State Govern- 
ment, ihe possession of a degiec with at least 50 per cent 
marks at the first degree exami-'ation and five years of 
continuous service under the Central or State Govern- 
ments, 

(i i) The examination should be similar to the written 
part of the alternative method recommended by us for 
the Combined Competitive Examination followed by an 
extended interview and an assessment of the service 
records. 

(iv) Each candidate wi'l be allowed only one chance 
at this examination. 

Lateral Entry : Th.rc should be a provision for 
lateial entry at higi er levels in posts which require 
specialised knowledge or experience not normally 
available in the established services and in the technicul 
services. 

Public Service Commission 

Need for Preservation of Indepcmlcnce : The Public 
Service Commission should not become an arm of tl^e 


executive and should remain independent. 

Annual Reports : (a) The Annual Reports of the 
Public Service Commissions should be published regu- 
larly and placed promptly before the Legislature. 

(b) If, as suggested by the EsEmate? Cormiittce of 
Parliament in its 93rd Report, a Standing Committee of 
Parliament is established for scrutinizing rules framed 
by Government on service conditions of public servants; 
we would suggest that this Commi tee should also scru- 
tinize the Annual Reports of the Union Public Service 
Commission and make its own report to the two 
Houses. Similar Standing Committees should be set 
up in the Stales. 

Exemption from Consultation : (i) Exemption from 
Consultation vv.'t'i the Public Service Commission should 
be made sparingly; 

(lil State Governments should establish a convention 
of consulting the Public Service Commissions before 
granting the exemption as is done by the Union Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis the Union Public Service Commission. 

(iii) AH exemptions should be reviewed once in five 
years in consultation with the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Departmental Service Commission 

(i) Departmental Service Commissions modelled on 
(he pattern of the Railway Service Commission should 
be set up for rccruitirent of Class HI and Class IV 
posts excluded from the purview of the Public Service 
Commissions. 

(ii) The Members of the Departmental Service Com- 
mission should be appointed in consultation with the 
Public Service Commission. 

Recruitment to Quasi-Govcrnmenf Institutions : AH 
Institutions which are entirely financed by Government 
(other than the Public Sector undertaking) should 
recruit their personnel through one of thi following 
rgencies : 

(i) The Union Public Service Commission ; 

(ii) A Commission established by the concerned 
institutions on the lin.s of the Railway Service Com- 
mission ; or 

(iii) An inter-organisational set-up. 

Appointment Of Chairman And Members Of A Com- 
mission 

(a) In miking appointments to the State Pub'ic 
Service Commission, the St..te Government should be 
advised by a panel consisting of : 

(i) The Chairman of the Union Public Service Com- 
mission or his nominee ; 

(ii) The Chairman of the State Public Service Com- 
mission (even in the appointed of h’s siiccos-^or) ; 'nd 

(lii) A nominee of the State Government. 
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(b) In m\kin; appointmsius to the Union Public 
Service Commission the Central Government should be 
aJvised by a panel consistms oF ; 

(i) The Chairman of the Union Public Service Com- 
mission teven in the appointment o' his successor) ; 

(ii) The Seniormost Serving Chairman of the State 
Public Service Cemmission ; and 

(iii) A nomin-e of the Central Government. 

(c) It is desirable that the State Governments should 
establish a convention that at least One Member of the 
State Public Serv'ce Commission is appointed from out- 
side the Sla'e. 

Conditions Of Serrice Of Chairman/Members 

(a) The emoluments of the Chairman and Members 
of the Union Public Service Commission should be tl'.c 
same as that of the Cabin it Secretary and a Secretary 
re'pectivily. In the Stales, the emoluments of the 
Chairman and Members of the Public Service Commis- 
sions should be the same as those cf the Chief Secretary 
and Secretary to the Sta'c Governments, respectively. 

(b) Provision may be made for grant of pension to 
such of the retiring Members of the Public Service 
Commissions as now not entitled to it. As far as 
possible, the rates should be uniform. 

(c) In order to dispell the atmosphere of suspicion 
and to alt'act comparatively young and able men, the 
existing restrictions on employment of the Chairman or 
other Members of a Public Service Commission under 
Government on ceasing to hold office may be removed. 

(d) The age upto which the Chairman or other 
Members of the State Public Service Commission can 
hold office may be raised to 65 years by amending the 
re’evant prov'sions of the constitution. 

Secretariats Of The Commission 

(a) Officers of the Secretariats of the Public Service 
Commissions should he placed in a hierarchy with the 
’Secretary one rung below a Member and so on. 

(b) Secfcladats of the Commissions should be staff- 
ed with competent personnel in adequate numbers. 

fc) In order to provide better avenues of promotion, 
staff ff the Commission should be the part of the 
Government Secretariat. Tra isfers between the Com- 
mission and the Government Secretariat should be 
made invariably in consultation with the Chairman of 
the Public Service Commission. 

Contact bettreen U.P.S.C. and State P.S.Cs. : fa) 
(il There 'hculd be a conference of the Chairman of the 

nion Fubiic Service Commission and the Chairman 
o f c Slate Public Service Commissions at lea t once 
a year or once in two years. 

ill) The Chairman of the State Public Service Com- 
missions should be associated more often in the selec- 


tions made by the Union Public Service Comm'ssion. 

(b) Officers of the State Public Service Commissions 
should be attached for brief periods to the Secretariat 
of the Union Public Service Commission for watching 
and learning recruitment work. 

Research Cells ; (i) There should be a well-orga- 
nized Research Cell in each Public Service Commission 
to collect and interpret all data regarding reciuilment. 

(ii) University faculties and institutes of public 
adminisiration should be encouraged to use these data 
for research. 

Disciplinary Mahers ; If Appellate Tribunals are 
created for hearing appeals in disciplinary mat'ers, the 
present functions of the Public Service Commissions in 
such matters should cease. We do not agree with the 
recommendation of the Study Team on Adminlstra ive 
Tribunals that only appeals against three mjjor penal- 
ties should go to the Tribunals and in the case of the 
other penalties the Public Service Commissions shauid 
continue to be consulted. 

Delays in Recruitment ; In order to avoid delays in 
recruitment the following steps should be taken : 

(i) The requisitions for recruitment should be hand- 
led at sufficiently high levels in Government and in 
doubtful cases and, particularly whe e Recruitment 
Rules have not been framed, informal consultation with 
the Public Service Commissions should be made The 
tendency to overpitch the requireme.its of qualifications 
should be discouraged. 

(ii) The Public Service Commissiots should have 
their own e.xamination halls. 

(iii) The ailestaiion forms should be sent to the 
authorities concerned directly by the Publ c Service 
Commission ; 

(iv) The verification procedure itself should be 
expedited, the ideal being that not more than a week 
should be taken by each authority expected to report 
on the antecedents, viz., the District Police, the Di:>trict 
Magislia'c and the D.I.G. (C.I.D.). The replies should 
come not to the Public Service Commission but to 
Government ; 

(v) As rejections on the basis of varification reports 
are most infrequent, there is every reason to have the 
medical examination completed and appeals, if any, 
decided in the time taken for varification of character 
and antecedents ; 

(vi) The practice as in the Government of India for 
the Comb'ned Competitive Examination should be 
introduced in the States. All successful candidates 
should automatically indicate their final preference 
within ten days of the publication of the result, failing 
which the preference given in the application form will 
be treated as final ; 

(vii) The appointment letters should be issued imme- 
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dia(cly after tbc above formalities are completed. 

Delays in Promotion Cases : Cases regarding pro- 
motion and of fixation of seniority should be refened 
to the Public Service Commissions with complete 
supporting data. 

Departmental Examinations : Departmental Exami- 
nations for purposes of promotion, confirmation or 
tests of proficiency should be the sole concern of the 
departments themselves, provided that for purposes 
of Class II to Class I cadre, a regular system of promo- 
tion examinations, to be conducted by the Public 
Service Commissions, should be instituted and the 
examination branches of the Commissions be suitably 
strengthened for the purpose. 

Temporary Posts : While advertising temporary 
posts, the Public Service Commissions should indicate 
the likely period of continuance of the posts. 

Cases of Re-emplojment : In respect re-employment 
of those classes or posts which come within the purview 
of the Public Service Commissions, a prior reference 
to the Public Service Commission should be insisted 
upon before sanctioning re-emplo>ment. 

Library Facilities ; Every Public Service Commis- 
sion should have a good library and the Services of a 
Reference librarian. 

Training objectives : (a) Formal training should be 
compulsory for all civil servants in Class I, Class II, 
and Class III and for some categories of Class IV emp- 
lo3ees too. 

(b) In the case of class I officials, the emphasis must 
move increasingly to imparting conceptual skills. 

(c) All civil servants who come into contact with 
the Public should be given training in Public relations. 

Training Division: (a) Training Division proposed 
to be set up the Central Government should be estab- 
lished with all its speed. 

(b) It should be a part of the Central Personnel 
Agency. 

Training Cells: States and Departments of the 
Central Government should set up cells exclusively 
devoted to training and put them directly under the 
charge of the Chief Secretary or the Head of the 
Department. 

Post-entry Training : (a) Institutional Training 
facilities should he provided for the higher technical 
services, as also for the new All-India and Central 
Class I Services, that are being created in order to 
provide a foundational course on the lines of the 
National Academy of Administration, Mussoori. 

(b) The National Academy of Administration should 
he provide only the foundational course common toall- 
non-technical class I Services, Each class I Service 
should set up its own training institution. The pro- 
fessional training for the Indian Administrative Service 


should also be conducted at a separate institution. 

(c) ‘Foundational’ type post-entry training courses 
should be given to all direct recruits to the class II 
Services. 

(d) The facilities of the Secretariat Training School 
should be expanded and similar institutions should be 
set up in areas which have large concentration of Cen- 
tral Government Offices. 

Common Training Institutions ; Where conditions 
do not justify for States in establishing their own train- 
ing institutions, neighbouring States should come 
together to establish common institutions. The 
Training Division should actively promote this. 

Field Training : (i) Field training is a very important 
part of all training programmes. New recruits should 
be attached for field training to experienced and 
competent officers, who should be given guidelines on 
(raining and can afford enough time to attend to the 
trainees . 

(ii) To achieve the best results, the training institu- 
tions should be closely associated with field training. 

(iii) For the I.A.S. the field training should be 
sandwiched between two spells of institutional training 
at the Academy. Similar arrangements should be 
developed, wherever possible, for all the other superior 
services at the Centre and in the States. 

"Weeding out the Probationers ; (a) Greater care than 
hitherto, shou'd be exercised in weeding out unsuitable 
candidates during the probationary period. 

(b) The Training Division and the Training Cells 
should lay dow.i a procedure for evaluation of proba- 
tioners at all levels. 

fc) The probationer should be assessed on the basis 
of departmental examinations and his performance in 
the field, as evaluated by all the officers responsible 
for the training, including the head of the training 
institution. 

(d) A probationer should be allowed not more than 
two chances for passing the departmental examination. 
Failure to pass the departmental examination should 
entail discharge from service. 

Language Examinations . (a) (i) A probationer should 
not be confirmed till he has passed the prescribed 
language examination. 

(ii) A system of graded examinations in all the 
regional languages should be instituted and candidates 
should be given monetary incentives to pass these 
examinations in the language of the region to which 
they are assigned, unless it happens to be their mother- 
tongue. Arrangements for teaching of regional 
languages at the training institutions should be 
improved. 

(b) Facilities and monetary incentives should be 
provided to enable the members of the class land AH* 
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India Services to gain proficiency in language of llie 
border and trans-border areas. Tor this purpose 
greater use siiould be made of tlic Sciiool of Foicign 
Languages. 

Mid-Career Training : (i) All civil servants should 
be trained for improving their performance and for 
assuming higher responsibility. 

(ii) This training should be carried out at the training 
institutions of the various services and also by conduct- 
ing short courses in the departments. 

(ill) For class I officers, refresher courses should be 
compulsory after 5-7 years of services. 

Staff Training; The existing practice of bringing 
the officers of the I.A.S. and Central Services class 1 as 
Under Secretaries in the Central Secretariat should be 
discontinued. These officers should be brought into the 
Central Secretariat only at the level of Deputy Secre- 
tary and above after a strict selection and specific 
training. 

Staff College : (i) A Civil Service Staff College 

should be established for training officers for ‘‘Staff 
appointments". 

(ii) Entry inio the Staff College should be by compe- 
tition amongst officers for ail class I Services having 
not less than nine and not more than twelve year’s 
sets ice. 

(iii) Promofccs to class I will be eligible for the 
mminatien between the sixth and eighth years of class 1 
sersice. 

Staff appointments : (i) Staff appointments should, 
as a rule, go only to those who have qualified at the 
Staff College. 

(ii) After a tenure in the Secretariat, the field 
postings of those in the Staff College should be so 


designed as to equip them for higher staff responsi- 
bilities. 

Training in Managements : Senior Deputy Secreta- 
ries, junior joint secretaries and equivalent officers in 
the field organisations should be given higher manage- 
ment training in the Administrative Staff College and 
the Management Institutes. 

Libemlisalion of Study Lease Rules; Study Leave 
Rules should be liberalized to induce civil ser\ant3 to 
take advantage of them. 

Fellowships in Indian Universities ; Followships 
should be instituted by Government in fndian Universi- 
ties for research in social sciences and technical subjects 
by selected civil servants. 

Attachment to Industry ; E.vchan;e of personnel 
between Government and industrj' would be of consi- 
derable advantage. To begin with, a few officers may 
be deputed to organisations of industry and trade. 
Similarly, Managers in private industries may be 
brought into organisations like the Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Training Programmes: There must be a well-con- 
sidered ana wide-based programmes of training at all 
levels. 

Rcsonrccs for Training : Adequate resources 

must be allocated for c.'eating the required training 
facilities. 

Training Rcscric; An adequate training reserve 
must be provided in ail sizable organisations and it 
should bo ensured that it is utilized for the purpose 
for which it is meant. The Training Division and 
Training Cells should keep the position under constant 
review. 
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COOPERATIVES BY COOPERATIVE BANKS, 1966— REPORT 
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Cbalnnan : Shri K.V, Ycnkatachalam. 

MtmlKrs : Shri A.C. Bandopadhayaya; Chief Officer, 
Agricultural Credit Department, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay; Registrar of 
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APPOINTMENT 

A meetin: presided over by the Minister of Industry, 
Shri D. Sanjivayya, was held on the June, 17, 1966 to 
consider the possibilities of cooperative b.rnks finincing 
industries. At this meeting it was decided that a 
Working Group be set up to go into the various aspects 
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of this question in the light of the suggestions which 
emerged at the aforesaid meeting. A Working Group 
was, accordingly, set up by the Ministry of Industry on 
June 17, 1936. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To suggest a programme of action for the co- 
operative banks to expand their finance for industrial 
purposes,' 

(ii) To examine the pattern of State aid to coopera- 
tive banks for this purpose; and 

(iii) To examine possibilities of extension of faci- 
lities under Section 17 (2) (bb) of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act. 

CONIENTS 

Introduction Present Position; State and Central 
Cooperative Banks; State Governments; Government 
of India; Reserve Bank of India; Primary Cooperatis'e 
Banks and Primary Cooperative Societies; State Bank 
of India; Summarj of Recommendations; Appendices 
from I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Measures By State And Central Cooperative Banks 

The recommendations made by the First and Second 
Working Groups on Industrial Cooperatives still hold 
good. It is the duty of the Cooperative Banks to finance 
not only the agricultural but the non-agricultural sector 
as well including the industrial. They should, therefore, 
decide to give due priority to the demands of the 
industrial sector. In order to do so more effectively, 
they should, take the following steps with a sense of 
urgency. 

(i) Earmark Separate Funds. A portion of their 
funds should be earmarked for industrial purposes in 
their annual budgets and programmes. The percentage 
may vary. It may be about 2 per cent of their total 
advances in some cases and upto 5 per cent or more in 
some o hers cases. 

(ii) Set up Industrial Wings : A special wing should 
be created for looking after industrial finance. It should 
be headed by a Cost Accountant in a State Cooperative 
Bank and by a Deputy Manager or Deputy Secretary, 
who again should have cost accounting knowledge in a 
Central Cooperative Bank. 

(iii) Create special bad debt fund : A special bad 
debt fund should be created as a safeguard against 
vnrorcsccn losses on this account. 

(iv) Set up Indtstrial Sub-Committee : An industrial 
Sub-Committee adequate powers should be constituted 
to deal with matters relating to industrial finance. 

(v) Include industrial representative on Board : A 


Representative of the Industrial Cooperatives should 
invariably be included in the Board of Management. 

(vi) Type of Accommodation : Clean accommodation 
to Industrial Cooperative Societies to the extent of iheir 
owned funds, accommodation against the security of 
fixed assets and against a floating change on assets 
where necessary, facilities for discounting of bills, issue 
of letters of credit and other facil ties which commercial 
banks normally extend to their clients should be extend- 
ed to industrial cooperative societies by the Cooperative 
Banks. 

(vii) Use Credit Guarantee Scheme : The Cooperative 
Banks should increasingly get all their advances for 
industrial purposes guaranteed under the Credit 
Guarantee Schemes which is being operated by the 
Government of India through the Reserve Bank of 
India. This should be done not o.ily for advanc's to 
Industrial Cooperative Sccieties but also those process- 
ing cooperatives which fall within the definition of .Small 
Scale Industries and for advances to small industrial 
units and rural artisans by Primary Cooperative Banks 
and Primary Credit Societies, 

Measures By Slate Government 

It is necessary that an active programme is adopted 
by State Governments, who should give the programme 
the priority due to it and find out wavs and means of 
making proportionate funds avai'able for it under their 
annual budgets. So.me of the steps in this direction 
wou’d be : 

(i) Grants for staff of industrial wings of Banks : An 
initial provision may be found by the State Govern- 
ments by necessary re-adjustment in their cuircnt year’s 
budget, for grants for stafl of special wings for indus- 
trial finance to be set up by a few cooperative banks. 
In subsequent years the State Government may ear- 
mark funds to assist an additional not less than 20 per 
cent of the banks every year so that within a period of 
about 5 jears or so all those banks that can handle 
industrial finance arc assisted. 

(ii) Loans to cooperative banks : As far as loans are 
concerned, provision may also be made for funds to be 
placed at the disposal of the cooperative banks to the 
extent of about 10 per cent of the provisions under 
block loans available to tliem in the current budget or 
such other finances as may be decided upon in consulta- 
tion w'ith the Registrar of Cooperative Soceties, in the 
form of long-term deposits or loans and not merely 
routing the funds through the cooperative banks. As 
far as the provision of loans or deposits tJunng subse- 
quent jears is corcerned, this may be fi.xed on the basis 
of an expansion by 20 per cent over the previous year’s 
advances by the banks. 

(iii) Use power to nominate Industrial Representative 
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on banks's board: In the case of those banks that 
fail to voluntarily appoint a representative of Industrial 
Cooperative Societies on the Board of Directors, the 
State Governments may make use of their powers, if 
available to them under their Cooperative Acts, to no- 
minate a representative themselves. 

(iv) Set up teams to prepare programmes : Early 
action may also be taken by State Governments in 
collaboration wilh the Reserve Bank of India to appoint 
team' for preparation of specific proirammes as sugges- 
ted by the Second Working Group on Industrial 
Cooperatives. These teams shojl.l examine the position 
of the areas which have concentration of industrial 
cQoperatiscs and where intensive efforts should be made 
initially. They shou'd review the position of the 
cooperative banks also periodically and ind'eate the 
banks to he selected each year for Government g ants 
and subsidies. They should aUo indicate the amounts 
that each bank would he expected to invest in industrial 
finance and the s ipport that it should receive by way of 
Government loans or deposits for this purpose. 

Measures By Central Goiernmenf 

(i) The Central Government has not till now taken 
direct pa't in this programme It is time that it should 
involve a programme of its own and takes the lead 
by providing funds for k ;y staT and basic capital to the 
Slate and selecicd Cen'ral Cooperative Banks as a 
catalytic agent. It could do so tirough the agency of 
the National Federarion of Industrial Coope.-atives. 

(ii) Provide Funds for Industrial Wings of State 
Coopcraihe Banks : The Centre should, particularly, 
take over the programme for providing assistance to 
Stale Cooperative Banks fer setting up their industrial 
winps. The Central Government may provide grants 
through t! e National Federation of Industrial Coope- 
ratives for appo'nlment of Cost Accountants by these 
banks. 

(iii) Participation in Share Capital of Banks ; Ex- 
perience has shown tl at the agricultural credit activities 
of the cooperative banks received and added stimulus 
when Government started participating in their share 
capital. A similar stimulus is required to force the r 
pace towards industrial financing. In order to give the 
banks support in the shape of basic capital, the Central 
Government may purcasc shares of the State Cooperative 
Banks an d selected Central Cooperative Banks to the 
extent of one per cent of third pa'd-up capital or place 
adequate funds at the disposal of the National Fcder- 
lalion of Industrial Cooperati\es for this purpose. 

(iv) Make viability studies : There is a need for 
viability stir Ires to be made of cooperative societies in 
different industries in order to create confidence amongst 
coopeiativc banks. The agency of the technical officers 


available with the State Governments and different 
Boards and Commission may be utilised for this purpose 
and a suitable programme be launched. 

Measures By Reserve Bank Of India 

The groups and sub groups of industries in which 
cooperatives are being formed are nuraberous and it 
would be difficult to find any one of them large enough 
to qualify for separate limits Moreover, there are 
strong and weak societies in each industry group or 
sub-group. It would be a pity if the goed societies do 
not receive adequate support because there are a 
number of weak societies in that group. The number 
of good societies in all the industr es teken together 
would be large enough to form a block to qualify for a 
credit limit under the section. 

Make resources available to Cooperative Banks for 
industrial finance: If it is desired that the cooperative 
banks should meet the legitimate demands of cooperative 
societies in different sectors inUeid of concentrating 
their efforts on agricultural credT alone, the lead would 
have to come from the Reserve Bank of India itself 
which in that case should make available to them re- 
sources for not one or two activities alone but for a 
wider field of activities. A wider interpretation will have 
to be made of sectiov 1 7 (2)(bb) sa that the cooperative 
banks are reimbursed for advances made by them to 
Industrial Cooperative Soe'ety irrespective of the indus- 
tiy group to which they belong. 

Guarantee Schemes 

Considering the different aspects of the guarantee 
scheme it would be desirable' that — 

(i) Make Increasing use of Credit guarantee Scheme : 
Cooperative Banks should make an increasing use of the 
Credit Guarantee Scheme for Small Scale Industries. 
Mevnwhile steps to get the scheme modified to suit the 
requirements of the different types of cooperatives in 
the industrial sector may be expedited. 

(ii) Operation of 90 per cent guarantee scheme : 
Dur.ng the interim period it may be recessary to keep 
the second 90 per cent guarantee scheme which is meant 
for all industrial cooperative. Meanwhile the coopera- 
tive banks in those States where it has been introduced 
may study the compa.-ative be.iefils of this and the credit 
guarantee schemes and, if they find that they could do 
without the former, it may be withdrawn. 

(iii) Duration of handloom guarantee schemes : It 
would be for the Reserve Bank of India to decide how 
long handloom finance should be covered by a 90 per 
cent guarantee schemes. Upto the time, however, the 90 
per cent euaiantee scheme remains opeiative for hand- 
loom. Finance benefit may be alloweu under it for 
payments on default instead of payments against losses. 
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(iv) Avoid delay In issue of guarantee under Section 
17 (2Xbb) : The State Governments may lake early steps 
to evolve a suitable procedure to avoid delay in issue of 
guarantees for advances under section 17 (2)(bb). The 
attempt should be to issue the guarantees in the beginn- 
ing of a financial j ear and, if possible, in April each 
year. 

Priniar^ Cooperatise Banks And Credit Societies 

The Primary Cooperative Banks and the Primary 
Credit Societies would be a suitable agency to finance 
small industrialists, craftsmen ard rural artisans. It 
would be possible for them to take the following steps : 

(a) Expand Industrial Advances : The Primary Co- 
operative Banks should expand their advances to their 
members for industrial purposes and with this end in 
view earmark separate funds for industrial purpose in 
their annual budgets and programmes. The percentage 
may very depending upon the concentration of industrial 
units in the area of operation of the banks. 

(b) Finance Industrial Cooperatiies : The Primary Co- 
operative Banks may be utilized as an agency to finance 
industrial cooperative societies till the Cential Coopera- 
tive Banks concerned takes up tl eir financing. 

(c) State participation ; The recommendations re- 
garding the State participation in the share capital of 
these banks made by the Second Working Group on 
Industrial Cooperatives and the Study Grojp on Cred l 


C operatives in the Non-agricullural sector should be 
implemented by the Government. 

(d) Finance rural artisans : Steps may also be taken 
to ensure that primary cooperative societies finance 
rural artisans as recommended by the Rural Credit 
Survey Report and the Second Working Group on 
Industr'al Coopcia'ives. 

Measures By State Bank Of India 

(i) The State Bank of India should be encouraged to 
finance industria' cooperatives in those areas where co- 
operative banks are weak. If the Reserve Bank of 
Ind a fails to place the cooperative banks in funds under 
Section 17(2)fbb), the services of the State Bank of 
India may have to be deployed in the other areas also. 
It can, in that eventuality, either finance the industrial 
cooperatives directly or place funds at the disposal of the 
cooperative banks for drsbursement to industrial cooper- 
atives as is being done in the case of marketing and 
processing societies. 

(ii) Participation Arrangements With Primary Co- 
operatire Banks : Where the Statd or Central Cooperative 
Banks do not agree to a participation arrangement under 
the Credit Guarantee Scheme with those Primary Co- 
operative Banks that are not licensed under the Banking 
laws f Application to Cooperative Societies) Act. 1965 
the State Pank of India may do so till they are 
Ii ensed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, STUDY TEAM ON 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Study Tv am on Personnel Flanning, Staffing of 
Public Sector Undertakings, and Personnel Managerrcnt 


was appointed by the Administrative Reforms Commi- 
sion on June 23. 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Examin'ng the field of Personnel Administration, 
Excluding some specific items— Recruitment, training, 
PSCs, promotion and morable; and for a thorough ex- 
aminiation of the present functions of the Central 
Government with a viesv to their rationalisation and 
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RFXOMMnNDATIONS 
Gro«lb Of Personnel 

Ti.eavnilahiiity of suitable personnel should be consi- 
dered the most important determining factor for any new 
policy of propranime an.l the availability of personnel 
iboutd not be ( then for granted. 

Jl is extremely didicult to dissolve a unit once it 
eoaics into existence ; it is their cxislanco tliat should be 
prevented in the interest of economy and cniightend 
admin’stration. 

Refore a new scheme or the creation of a new agency’ 
or tire cxpan.s!on or e.xicnsion of an existing agency is 
agreed to, tlie following considerations sliotild be borne 
in mind and rigidly applied ; 

(i) If the proposal relates to field functions ; Govern- 
ment should ensure that tlic alternative of entrusting the 
functions to the concerned deparimcnls in State Govern- 
ments and Union Territories is either undesirable or 
impracticable. The view* of the Stale Governments on 
such propos.als may also he obtained ; 

(ii) There should be a clear determination that neither 
m any other department of Government nor in any 
organis.vt:on financed by the Government arc simi’ar 
functions currently being performed. 

(ui) That the special interests of a department cannot 
be effectively ,>.crvcd by an existing organisation dealing 
vviih the total problem should not be considered as an 
adequate jostificatioa ; 

Av) Differences in <-cope or coverage should aEo 
not IxrtaVcn as a sufficient ground fora new agency ; 

tv) X^hen new fiinciio.ns result from the centralisa- 
tion of certain powers in a department, the alternative of 
delegating those pawors to lower levels should be ex- 
plored ; and 

fvi) "Kucicir" starts .sho.ild not be agreed to unless 
ti c long-urm financial and administra'ive implications 
are.clcariy worl.cJ out and examine,!. 

fhere should I-k: no bhtrring of field responsibilities 
•'■rt . roiicy-making rc-p.^nsibilitJcs; State administrations 
?--d dm.Vjt administrations MuuU be strcngihencd. 

^^’’Wnments should nl-o examine as to how 
wuen of Ike vvorL at prcfcin done at the level of the 


Slate Secretariat can be irans'crrcd to lower levels. 

The Staff Inspection Un t should concern tiicni'clvcs 
with tlic evolution of work standards and pfacticjl 
methods of job cv.aluatio.a for aspects of governmental 
work common to m isl eganizations, .specially for 
class Ilf an.l c’a.s IV personnel. 

The decision to gram exempli n fiom inspection by 
the Staff Inspection Unit be taken only at .a high cnougli 
level . 

The O & M Organisation, in its prc'.ent form, 
should be abolished, Tlio pcrs.mncl in the O Si M 
Organbatioi), should be transferred to tlic Staff Inspec- 
tion Unit for the task of evolving work standard.* in the 
shortest possible lime. 

Government should announce its frm determinatitm 
to : 

(i) Find out the degree of redundancy in organisiiion 
and pcisonne! ; and 

(ii' Prune the machinery where redundancy is proved 
or where results do not justify the expenditure. 

The present administrative organisation of the 
GovcrnmcDl of India should be examined in two parts : 

(i) An cxamin.ation of the justification of each func- 
tional unit or croup of allied activities in the Central 
Governmen! on considerations of the proriiics before the 
country' and location of points of duplication and over- 
centralisation, etc. 

(ii) A detailed examination of the staff allotted to the 
units which arc certified as necessary. 

A lligh-pO’Vcr Commission should be specially con- 
stituted for the first part. It should consist of : (i) t"'o 
non-officials having considerable administrative c.xpcri- 
cacc such as a Chief Minister of State or a Cabinet 
Minister of tiic Central Government ; and (ii) a civil 
servant wiili wide experience both in the Central and 
State Governments, such as a Chief Secretary. This ex- 
amination sliould be completed within a year. 

Similar commissions should be set-up every tenth 
year or so. 

The detailed examimtion should be carried out by 
the Staff Inspection Unit, to be completed within three 
years. ^ 

The administrative Reforms Department and the Staff 
Inspection U.r.T should be amrlgani.steJ. 

The State Governments should also set-up a unified 
organisatio.T for administrative reforms and for the im- 
provement of administrative cfiicicney. 

Pcrso.mcl Structure And Staffing 

We cannot be dogmatic about unrestricted lateral 
entry at all levels in all professional groups nor can we 
afford to restrict entry at the very low levels. Tlie 
same policy cannot be advocated for all sectors of Go- 
vernment activity. .A continuous appraisal of the 
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system is needed so that the peisonnel structure is 
always in consonance with the State of the economy. 

In the traditional sector, the multiple lateral entry 
system at a small number of points appears to be adequ- 
ate and should continue. 

In the new sector of science and technology, a larger 
number of entry points are in evidence. In those sectors 
of Government activity where a homogeneous nation- 
wide employment market is in evidence, lateral entry 
at more points should be provided. In such cases the 
highest and the second highest posts in the department 
should not be included in the corresponding cadre. Such 
posts should be tilled on the basis of open advertisement 
and recruitment. 

The Central Personnel Agency should determine 
from time to time as in which departments and speciali- 
ties homogeneous skill markets are developing. 

If a Government organisation begins to experience a 
turn-over of more than some pre-determined proportion 
of its annual intake, a review of its personnel structute 
should be undertaken. 

A comparison of the two concepts-service concept 
and position classification — shows that the basic princi- 
ples underlying both of them are the same. So far as 
the classification of positions as such is concerned, the 
service concept is more refined. The position of classifi- 
cation, however, excels the service concept in its refine- 
ment of measurement techniques. The basic personnel 
structure, as it prevails in India at present, is sound. 
The service concept, however, be devotailed into a 
system that precision in job evaluation. 

There are certain levels and certain points where no 
mechanical criteria of classification can be applied, and 
some superior services are bond to be based on the 
career concept in which an individual c.arried with him 
his pay and status. Even at higher levels, howe\er, where 
qualification is possible, as many categories as possible, 
should be covered by position classification. 

Various cadres should be built up which not only 
meet immediate needs but are also flexible enough to 
meet the ever-increasing and diverse demands of the 
complex socio-economic situation. 

Cadre concepts developed for the superior services 
have also been applied to lower positions. This exten- 
sion of concepts and procedures which were suited to 
higher positions has not proved successful in relation 
to the personnel problems of a large number of repeti- 
tive jobs requiring, more or less, measurable skills. The 
position classification concept should also be pressed 
into service as early as possible at those levels. 

The social and economic co itext, the administrative 
system as a whole and historical factors determine the 
kind of senior civil service that a country has. Not 
only do the original considerations for wh'^ng the Indiqn 
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Administrative Service was set up in the beginning 
hold good even to day but they apply with even greater 
force in some respects. There are also some additional 
reasons like: (i) the emergence of a new tier of repre- 
sentative Government wh'ch makes it necessary that a 
service structure like the Indian Administrative Service 
permeating all the three tiers of Government which 
provides a uniform administrative base, an easy com- 
munication system without problems of distorted per- 
ception and allows for the natural development of per- 
sonnel at the higher levels, should continue for the 
foreseab'e future; and (ii) The hardening of the 
dualistic character of the social structure requires built- 
in provision in service structure so that officers 
work in rural areas and nearer to the people for some 
time during their formative years. 

A number of Special Police Forces directly under the 
Central Government, which are not territorial in 
character like the traditional police force, may introduce 
a different concept in the basic composition of the 
Indian Police Service. Government should examine 
the problem of manning the superior positions in these 
fo-ces keeping in view the Indian character of the Indian 
Police Service. 

The formation of All-India Services in more fields, is 
in the interest of the country as a whole. 

The decision to constitute a service should be taken 
after full consideration of its feasibility and of the 
operational side of cadre management. It appears that 
a decision to form some of the All-India services may 
not have been backed by a full examination of the 
problem. Government should examine each proposal 
in the liglit of observations made in paras 3.76 to 3.87 
before taking further steps to constitute these Services. 
There are some fields where structures have to be more 
position-oriented than in a well-organised service 
structure. 

In the State-allotment rule of the All-India Service 
officeis, a further condition should be introduced that 
not more than 50 per cent of vacancies in any Zone 
should go to candidates from that Zone. 

With the emergence of identifiable groups of posi- 
tions in any field or specially, service cadres, where 
viable, should be formed. 

A cadre should neither be too small nor too large, 
particularly, it should not be too small. 

Small cadres should be specially avoided in regu- 
latory departments. In cases such services are formed 
for oiher pressing reasons, the position of heads and 
joint heads of departments should not be included in 
the cadre. 

Persons from existing services, working in the 
relevant specialities, should be seconded to the new 
service so that steep promotions are avoided and new 
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units start on a sound base. It is not possible to make 
su;h a fine distinction in the levels of responsibility 
corresponding to junior class I and senior class II 
positions. The services should be restructured by either 
abolishing one of them or, if there is one more identi- 
fiable level of responsibility, by estiblishing distinct 
grades with reasonable differences in emoluments. 

A grade only for training purposes results in un- 
necessary confusion. Recruits selected for higher jobs 
should be placed in a lower scale during the training 
period who miy move upto one or two les-els after a 
stipulated time. 

In the secretariat more levels of responsibility bet- 
ween LDC and S.Os should be distinguished and 
structures suitably changed. 

In cases where skills are measurable, a policy of 
recognising different levels of skills and p.aying for them 
should be adopted. 

Supporting services should stay as supporting 
services and procedures or practices should not, as a 
matter of course, provide for promotion to levels or 
positions for which they were never intended. For 
outstanding men, however, special opportunities should 
be provided for proving their competence and for 
moving upwards. 

For the purposes of managing the Central Secretariat 
Service at S.O. and Assistant levels, the ministries 
should be so grouped as to make the sub-cadres compar- 
able in size. The grouping should be on a functional 
basis. 

A review of recruitment rules of those Central 
Services which have a functional counterparts in States 
should be immediately undertaken and provisions for 
lateral entry, if necessary, at levels higher than the 
lowest entry points, may be made indicating also the 
appropriate selection metb.od in each case. 

Positions in the State Services should be so reclassi- 
fied that levels of responsibility between class II posi- 
tion and senior class I position are distinguished. An 
intermediate scale of Rs. 700—1200 or some similar 
scale may be inter-posed between the present State 
Civil Service scale and the senior IAS scale. A similar 
examination should also be made of other services 
including the police and technical departments. 

State Civil Sendee officers who constitute high 
quality personnel group with field e.xperiencc should be 
posted as under Secretaries in Central Government, in 
the ministries dealing with general administration and 
welfare subjects. Officers from other S’ate Services 
shou'd also be drafted to appropriate ministries. 

Zila Parishads and Panchayats Saniitis should draw 
upon State Services for class I and class II pos's. 
These positions should be included in appropriate 
cadres, i.e. : 


(a) Class 11 Services under Zila Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis should be built on the same pattern 
in States as the All India Services at the Union level. 
An Extension Service is class III in each of the speciali' 
lies should be constituted comprising, if necessary’, a 
number of sub-cadres which may be district-based or 
division-based. 

(b) Those in the highest grades in class III should 
be eligible for promotion to corresponding class II 
Stale Services. The Panchayat Samiti Service should 
be trea'ed on par for this purpose w’ilh service under 
government. 

fc) The State Government should exercise all 
disciplinary powers in respect of class I and class II 
services. The Chief Executive Officer of Zila Parishad 
should be vested with all disciplinary powers in respect 
of class III Services. 

(d) Class IV staff should be appointed by the local 
bodies and the Chief Executive Officer in each case 
should have all the pow’ers of recruitment, appointment 
and disciplinary control. 

In procedural terms, the administrative process has 
three aspects ; fi) a memory functi >n. (ii) “considera- 
tion” or ‘examination’ function, and (iii) The policy 
formation and decision-making functions. The basic 
approach to the personnel poliev should take into 
account this differentiation and should be functional. 

The scheme of stiffing higher positions in Govern- 
ment of India has come to be one in the nature of being 
a permissive provision for the utilisation of such man- 
power resources as are available. The principles implicit 
in the scheme should be made operationally effective. 

The principle of proportional representation in a 
Pool (or cadre) of vital posts in the country’s adminis- 
trative structure is extremely dangerous, both in terms 
of the entry level and in terms of the kind of adminis- 
trative experience gained; services differ extremely 
widely and the qualities necessary to hold high level 
positions would not be developed uniformly in ail 
services. The only basis for selection should be ability 
and experience. 

A unified service m any of the possible forms descri- 
bed in para 3.131 to 3.147 is neither feasible nor desir- 
able in our administrative situation. Such a scheme 
ignores many important pre-requisites for a sound 
personnel policy and makes a number of presumptions 
not necessarily valid, without explic'tly slating them. 

The requirements of higher positions in the secre- 
tariat can also not met exclusively by officers belonging 
to the corresponding departments. 

The controversy that continues to rage between the 
so-called ‘specialist’ and the so-called ‘generalist’, is 
completely barren. The time has come for us to rise 
above ihe rather narrow range of this controvercy and 
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look at the overall situation. 

(i) The primary objective of dilTerent services and 
Cadres should be to develop personnel for normal jobs 
ih the speciality concerned; they should also develop 
some of their members for related functions in other 
organisations; 

(ii) A special cadre of officers is necessary for the 
group of positions which strictly do not form part of 
a specific functional group and are located in all three 
tiers of Government. 

In view of the distinct requirements at the conside- 
ration and policy formation levels, (as given in para- 
graphs 3.154 to 3.156), there should be distinct appro- 
aches for the manning of these two levels. The more 
important differences are (hat the consideration levels 
require a mere specialist knowledge and a greater inter- 
change between departments and the secretariat than 
the policy formulation levels. At policy formulation 
levels, there is greater need for wider experience, 
sympathetic understanding of conditions in the field 
and awareness of the total social dynamics. 

A scheme of staffing for consideration le\e!s should 
incorporate : 

(i) An examination of the current duties; 

(ri) Their broad grouping with reference to the basic 
requirement; 

(iii) Selection of persons with adequate experience 
of working at equivalent levels by cadre authorities; 

(iv) Training of selected persons in a suitable in- 
stitution; 

(v) A tenure of five years, no assignments outside 
parent cadres to be allowed before a period equivalent 
to that spent outside; 

(vi) The release of selected officers to be automati- 
cally effected. 

The public undertakings should also be considered 
as sources of such personnel. 

The process of development of personnel for policy 
formulation should include : 

(i) A determination of the broad professional fields; 

(ii) A determination of prima facte eligibility of 
various services and cadres for each professional fields; 

(iii) Laying down conditions of eligrbility for con- 
sideration, discontinuing the rule of thumb of compar- 
ing the years of allotment of dilTerent services. Officers 
having put in a minimum period at comparable respon- 
sible levels to be considered eligible; 

(iv) A quinquennial determination of requirements 
by a Special Committee [as in para 3.164 (vi)J 

(v) A preliminary selection from those considered 
fit for promotion in their own cadre to a grade next 
higher than the grade equivalent to the upper conside- 
ration levels. Substantive assignments in their own 
professional field but different from the normal run. 


Final selection to be after successful completion of this 
assignment. 

(vi) Formulation of courses of training; and 

(vii) Refresher courses of 2-3 month’s duration 
every five years 

A permanent personnel structure should be built up 
only in research or executive organisations. As a matter 
of rule, there should be no such structure for advisory 
oiganisations. 

There should be constant interchange between the 
“field’* and the “advisory” organisations at various 
levels. 

The pressures from the permanent part should not 
be allowed to result in the organisation existing for the 
nucleus rather (Inn in (he nucleus for the organisation. 
Adequate development opportunities for the permanent 
component should, however, be built up. A certain 
percentage of posts at (he next higher level may be 
reserved for them, but movement to still higher level 
must be extremely limited. 

A systematic and planned approach on a continuing 
basis of the personnel needs of such bodies should be 
done by a bodv like th: U.S.S.C. or the C.P.A. 

Tho broad professional groups for which personnel 
should be developed are : 

(i) Personal and Manpower; 

(ii) Economic Administration (including Planning) 

(iii) Financial Administiation; 

(iv) Agricultural Administration; 

(v) Industrial Administration; 

(vi) Social and Educational Administration; 

(vii) Internal Security and Defence; and 

(viii) General Administration, 

The Central Adm'nistrativc Pool or any other pool 
modelled on that potle-n will not be of much use in our 
context. 

Recruitment on a regular basis to unspecified posi- 
tions IS not correct. For isolated posts which cannot 
be provided for by any specific cadre, qualified persons 
should be recruited on ad-hoc basis and employed on a 
contract basis for specific period. The contract may be 
reviewed, if necessary, in the public interest. 

Secretariat department and executive department 
should be independent administiative units. However— 

(i) The head of department should be given appro- 
pi iate secretariat status : 

(ii) Proposals fiom the head of department should 
be considered at a high enough level ; 

(iii) There should be maximum delegation of powers; 
and 

(iv) The head of department should be given ade- 
quate staff assistance for personnel, financial and similar 
other matters. 

The proposal for a secretariat service Tor consi- 
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diration levels is unrealistic and cannot tc seriously 
viewed. 

Direct recruitment at the Section Officer’s level is 
incongruous and may be stopped. 

The supportive role of tlie secretariat services as 
envisaged at present is correct. These services cannot 
be considered to form a nucleus of upper consideration 
and policy formation levels. 

The Central Personnel Agency should evolve methods 
whereby basic requirements for manning superior 
positions arc required to be satisfied before appoint- 
ments from various sources arc made. 

The present position of 50 per cent positions at the 
Under Secretary’s level and some 45 per cent positions 
at the Deputy Secretary’s level, in Secretariat service 
cadre is adequate. There is no case for any upward 
revision. The temporary imbalance which lias occurred 
inlhehst few years should be corrected urgently. 

Personnel Management And Development 

The first basic requirement of a personnel structure 
is quantitative adequacy. Our recruitment policy 
should be moulded in such a way that, without compro- 
mising quality, the services not the best available tclent, 
the field of choice is not restricted, implicity or expli- 
city, and the base of recruitment is strengthened. 

The Government, in consultation with tlie Union 
Public Service Commission should evolve a scheme of 
examination for the higher services on the model sug- 
gested in para 4.11. It should be in two parts : the 
first part should not be the meritorious and the second 
part should prepare him to be a member of a National 
Civil Service. 

For technical services, a scheme should be devised 
which satisfies two conditions ; a simple examination 
not requiring long preparation and a minimum time-lag 
bettteen the university examination and the offer of 
appointment. Suitable tests should be developed by 
the U.P.S.C. and a start should be made immediately. 

The Union Public Service Commission rep'ace the 
essay type examination for lower posts by modern 
tests. 

The fixation of the strength of a particular cadre 
should not bean isolated operation. 

Proposals for expansion (or education) should be 
based on an overall view of the relevant cadres. The 
present rate of recruitment to the IAS is rather 
high. 

Deputation resers’cs of reasonable proportions should 
he built into every service or cadre whose study shows 
that deputation demands on it are considerable. The 
Central Personnel Agency should not treat any cadre 
as viable unless all these reserves have been properly 
incorporated. As a matter of general policy, the 
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Central Personnel Agency should discourage deputa- 
tions from inadequately manned cadres. 

In some cases cadre gaps are not being filled on a 
planned basis. If and when there is such a feeling of 
dilution of quality, a Central Agency (the Centra! 
Personnel Agency or the Union Public Service Com- 
mission) should assess the intake requiremen's of all the 
different cadres drawing from a common source and, a 
prorata cut may be made for all services rather than 
that each cadre authority b: the sole Judge of desira- 
bility or otiierwise of reducing or increasing tin intake. 

Every regularly constituted service or cadre should 
have a Cadre Management Committee. This Committee 
should undertake an exhaustive revie.v of the cadre 
every five years subject to a mid-term review. 

These reviews sbo lid be formally drawn up in the 
form of reports. 

Every cadre or service must have an internal quanti- 
tative balance. The internal balance should be deter- 
mined with reference to the ore (or two at the most) 
levels at which most ofiicers of the cadre will spend 
most of their careers. The recognition of the normal 
level of a cadre should be realistic. Where the normal 
level is Junior cPss I, different kinds of cadres should 
be evolved. 

As a matter of general policy, the levels of entry 
should be f).\ed that there is no direct recruitment at 
two consecutive levels. 

The pattern of promotion as in the I.A.S. should be 
followed, as a rule, for promotions from class II to 
cl.ass I unless there arc very special grounds for a con- 
trary practice. 

Cadre management ruthorities should get initially 
the right decision regarding proportions of direct 
recruitment, promo’ion, etc., and thereafter, on main- 
taining them. 

Cadre authorities should avoid sharp fluctuating in 
the promotion figures and the figures should be steady 
subject to variation of 25 percent either wav. Sudden 
addition of vacancies should be sprerd over a period of 
3 to 5 years and should be fixed. 

In consultation with the Union Public Service Com- 
mission and the cadre management authorities, a regu- 
lar roster for the Developmental Promotion Committees 
should be prepared. 

At the present moment, concern with the quality of 
personnel in pub’ic administration is not either very 
active or persistent. Such concern should exist and 
that the approach to problems of qnali'y be systematic. 

The best men in each field of specialisation should 
have the same initial start under Government ; the 
average prospects, however, depend on many variables. 

A career time-scale is one of the pre-requisites for 
a contented civil service. The mid-point of the scale 
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should be treated as the real point of comparison, and 
it has to be assumed that in the early years of his life, 
the individual is being paid less than what that jobs 
costs and in the latter half he is being compensated. 

The remuneration should be related to : 

(i ) The basic educational requirement ; 

(ii) Levels of proficiency requirements within each 
group ; 

(iii) Levels of responsibility; and 

(iv) Service conditions. 

Salary scales may be so designed that the mean of the 
higher scale is about 15-20 per cent more than the mem 
of the next lower scale. The time scale may be about 18 
year's long and the increments may be so adjusted that 
the financial salary in any scale is about twice the 
initial salary. In this connection the points given below 
.should be considered : 

(a) Th; principle of eq.ial pay for equal work may 
be recognise 1 for the entire country — for both the 
.Central and the State Governments and even local 
bodies ; and 

. (b) As many variab’c co-cTicieits of a job situation 
as possible should be standardised like regional compo- 
nent based on the regio ral cast of living, a ‘locational 
component' on the basis of the population and other 
criteria. 

Sectoral appro.nches to the problem of emoluments 
disturb the balance. Before taking up revision of 
emoluments in a sector on the ground tint certain other 
sectors arc getting more, first the relativity with the 
lower levels and with other Government sectors placed 
less favourably should be compared and seen wlicther 
the net result would be greater imbalanced. 

A pay and Allowances Division should be established 
in the Central Personnel Agencj’. The Pay Research 
Unit in the Ministry of Finance should be trans^'erred 
to the Central Personnel Agency and form the nucleus 
of this Division. 

A Pay Comm ission should be appointed every ten 
years. No Pay Cemmissien should be saddled with 
the responsibility of reaching down to very great details. 
A number of key issues should be framed and the wcll- 
considcred opinions of the Pay Commission on them 
should be obtained ; the rest of the work should be dealt 
with in the Pay and Al’.owances Division. 

Pay Commission's views .should also be useful in a 
bio.ad indicaiixc sen.'c to Sf.ntc Governments as well. 
The Personnel Departments of State Governments 
should take follow up action. 

Subject to evolving an appropriate national p.ny 
pol'cy. Government should enforce a ma.vinuim diftc- 
renii.al of twvnty five times between the lo.\c.st and the 
highest all overtiie country within a rc.asonab'c time. 

A national minimum of Rs 75 p.m. should be 


accepted, and in the first instance, the highest salaries 
be brought down to Rs. 2,500 p.m. The ultimate aim 
should be to raise the minimum to Rs. 100 and bring 
down the maximum to Rs. 2,000. 

The existing salary scales should be telescoped as 
such that the highest is brought down to Rs. 2,500 and 
the Rs. 200 point remains stationary. This scaling 
down should not await a complete redesign of salary 
structures. 

The practice of misutilisation of high level personnel 
should be discontinued and higher posts properly valued 
in terms of actual responsibility. 

Cadre structures should provide for all positions 
whether temporary or permanent. 

For the purposes of seniority etc., there should be 
no distinction between persons appointed to permanent 
post. However, if there is a reduction in the strength 
of a service, those who are not permanent would go 
first, but should be given proportiona'e retirement 
benefits . 

Except in tliose cases where an organisation or a 
post has been set up or created for performing a purely 
ad hoc finction, any post which continues for more 
than one year should be treated as permanent. 

The existing administrative rules regarding frequency 
and intensity of inspections should be re-examined and 
standards necessary in this context be fixed and strictly 
enforced. 

Specific responsibility for each item to work should 
be fi.xcd and delegation of powe s sho.ild be maxi- 
mised. 

Inspection notes shovild highlight cases of failure in 
the cxcrc ses of delegated powens. Tendency to shirk 
responsibility or impliciiy, shmld be noted in the annual 
confidential reports. 

The hand of th; imnedhito super'or should be 
strengthened by g’ving a itlnrity to suspend the sub- 
ordinates, subject, ho.vcver, to revic.v by the next h'ghcr 
authority within a fixed time. 

The following powers relating to personnel below the 
rank of Joint Heads of Departments should be delegated 
to heads of departments ; 

(1) All appointments subj.’Ct to consultation wifb the 
Public Service Commission ; 

(2) Confirmation and declaration of quasi-perma- 
ncncy ; 

(3) Postings and transfers ; 

(4; Selections for training ; 

(5) All promotions subject to (he Departmental Pro- 
motion Committee ; 

(6) Sanct'oning of leave etc ; and 

(7) Discipline, control and appeals. 

Tenures should be relatively short in regulatory posW 
and should be long in ports connected with dcvclop- 
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ment administration. 

A systematic policy shcu'd be evolved for difficult 
are s and difficult postings. 

All barriers which hinder the operation tenure 
system should be removed including : 

(i) Rationalisation of emolument levels between the 
secretariat and fie'd posts and also between tl c Central 
and State Government poits, and (ii) a rational \alua- 
tion ol responsibilities at higher levels i.e. — 

(i) The tenure system should be rigidly enforced ; 
and 

(li) Officers must go back to the parent departments 
for a substantial length cf time. 

The placemen! of all the officers in the Central Secre- 
tariat should be reviewed lorthwi h. All those who 
have put in more than five yea'^s in any organisation 
should be shifted immediately to another organisation 
though it may be within the same professional group. 

The personnel system should be so managed that 
always alternative arrangements are available and no 
one becomes indispensable. 

Some services should be barred to women, whereas, 
in other services, the proportion should not exceed a 
pre-determined le\el 

Information should be regularly collected regarding 
tl e educational and other characteristics of personnel 
in the State sector. 

Within three months of the end of the financial year, 
every department of Government— and every public 
undertaking— should bring out a report regarding per- 
sonnel which should be transmitted to the manpower 
planners concerned. 

Reasonable manpower icscrves should be incorpora- 
ted particularly in every cadre. 

There should be properly stafTcJ personnel planning 
units in the personnel offices of departments and minis- 
tries headed at the apex by the Central Personnel 
Agency. 

A rev'ew of the manner in which various Units in 
Government have expanded over the last 10 years or so 
should be undertaken immediately. 

The proposed broadening of the scope of the UPSC 
“interview board” scheme and making available details 
regarding suitable Indians abroad not only to purely 
Governmental organisations but aUo to State Govern- 
ments, universities and public undertakings is a good 
step forward. A broader — ba;ed effort should be 
made to accelerate the return of large numbers of 
Indian talent abroad. 

The present practice of framing of recruitment rules 
by the executive under Article 309 in consultation with 
the Commission may be continued indefinitely. The 
rules framed may, however, be placed before the Parlia- 
ment. 


(i) Adequate staff support should be provided to the 
Commission ; persons with wider experience in educa- 
tion, scientific research, practical administration in 
States should be brought to serve at a sufficiently high 
level specially in the unit dealing with recruitment and 
lecruitment policy ; 

(ii) The Research and Statistics Division of the Com- 
mission should be stiergthened. 

(iii) The Commission should bring out an annual 
publication highlighting ihc trends in the skill markets. 

Public Service Commissions in the country, and the 
Union Public Serv’ce Commission in particu'ar, should 
become leaders in modernising personnel selection and 
dcvc'opmcnt practices. The Central Personnel Agency 
should u"derlake a more detailed '■tudy and in corsul- 
tation with the U.P.S.C. evolve a detailed progmmme for 
future development. 

(i) As formal training pragrammes cannot be a sub- 
stitute of on-the-job training and daily work-experience, 
the Cadre Management Committees should ensure that 
well-considered on-lh -Job training programmes are 
drawn up for categories of personnel. 

(ii) Training and building up of personnel should 
be an important port of the duties of senior officers. 

Every encouragement and facility should be given 
for self-development. Tiiis should include : 

(i) Liberal gran* of leave for study ; 

(li) Facilities of leave for attending semii ars and 
conferences ; 

(lii) Encouragement of original work ; 

(iv) Reimbursing part of expenditure on professional 
books and periodicals. 

Senior persons in rapidly developing specialities 
should be sent out to a beaching or a research job, if 
necessary, on an exchange basis. The exact require- 
ments in terms of skiPs, desirable, experience etc., for 
positions in different fiilds should be spelled out in 
detail and special programmes arranged for each 
group. 

Spec'al career development programmes as suggested 
in pares “t. 127 to 4 132 should be drawn up by each 
cadre authority. The Central Personnel Agency should 
also 1 elp institute model career dcvelopn ent program- 
mes in small units. 

Personnel Agencies 

A Central Personnel Agency be established. The 
general approach of the C P.A. should be to concen- 
trate on the development of proper personrel policies 
and practices and not burden itself with much too 
massive detai'ed control. 

The following items relating to personnel deserve 
central attention and should be entrusted to the Central 
Personnel Agency. ' 
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' (i) Personnel policies ; 

(ii) Manpower planning ; 

(iii) Career Development ; 

(iv) Over-all aspects of Trai ling ; 

(v) Service Rules ; 

(vi) Management of all-India and inter Ministry 
Services. 

(vii) Posting and key pos't ons ; 

(viiit Welfare; 

(ix) Research in Personnel M magemmt and prob- 
lems of Government. 

The C.P.A. sliou'd provide 1 adersliip in personnel 
matters to the entire S'ate Sect r including State 
Governments and Public Sector Undertakings. 

The Ccnlr.il Agency should be placed under the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. The setting up of this agency 
•should by preceded by a veiy careful design cf its struc- 
ture and defining the piccisc skills requiied at various 
levels. 

There need be no hurry in setting up all the wings 
of this Agency right at the start. The new functions 
should grow slowly after due experimentation. 

A top man in personnel who should work as Adviser 
to the Government of India on personnel should be 
appointed immediately after a decision to constitute 
this Agency has been taken who should be associated 
from the very planning stage. 

lie should be assisted by a small Advisory Unit 
consisting of 5-6 experts in various branches of pe son- 
ncl administration. The function of the Advisory Unit 
should be essentially catalytic and experimental. 

The specifications in respect of the Personnel Adviser 
to Government should be as in para 5.15. 

Properly st.ifTcJ personnel units should be cstablisli- 
cd in every department. The level of the head of these 
units should not be more than o 'c or two levels below 
the Chief Executive of the organisation. A Central 
Agency in each State should be established in every de- 
partment. The level of the head of these units should 
not be more than one or two levels below the Chief 
Executive of the organisation. 

A Central Agency in each Sta'e should be cstab'ished 
which should be charged with the same functions as 
suggested by us for the Central Per.sonncl Agency- It 
should be placed under the Chief Secretary. The Chief 
Secretary should be assisted in these functions by pro- 
perly trained SlulT. 

The Central Personnel Agency should develop a 
cadre of personnel specialists who should be adequately 
and comprcheifi^wcly trained. 

Political Excenlire And Personnel Administration 

Integrity, austerity and hard work arc expected from 
each individual but the stand ,rd of Expectation and 


performance expected of him should be d'rectly propor- 
tional to his position in life. There should be a single 
nomination to the post of Secretary, recommended by 
the Central Personnel Agency so as to eliminate all 
personal elements in the appointment. A written code 
defining the Political Executive-civil servant relation- 
ship in clear terms might be useful and may be tried at 
the lower levels of the administration. If is not like'y 
to work at higher levels nor be conducive to the growth 
of harmonious relationship. Both the Political Execu- 
tive and civil servant should clearly and sympathetically 
appreciate the role of the other and attempt at a maxi- 
mum to accommodate each otiier’s views. 

On the part of the Political Executive there should 
be — 

(a) A pioper understanding of the administrative 
functions and iccognition of its professional nature. 

(b) As little interference as possible in Service 
matters e.g., posting, transfers, promotions, etc. Dis- 
couraging officers of the department to sec him per- 
sonally for redress of service grievances. 

(c) No requests for departures from declared and 
appioved policies to suit individual cases either as a 
result of political consideration which cannot be re- 
duced to general principles of action. 

On The Part Of The Services 

(a) The-e must be n sincere and honest attempt to 
find out what the pol.tical head wants and make the 
necessary adjustment in policies and procedures to suit 
his wishes; 

(b) .A readiness to fall in with his political chief in 
all matters, unless strong grounds indicate a different 
coiirces. In such a case if he is over-ru'ed in writing 
he should willingly carry out his orders. 

The Chief Minist r in the State and the Prime Minis- 
ter at the Centre should be responsible to see that proper 
rclationsh p between the Political Executive and the 
Civil Service Develops and continues to grow. 

It should be open to cither side, that is, (he Political 
Executive or his Secretary to ask for a change. This 
option should be strictly limited to tlic level of Secre- 
tary. 

The services and administrators should be reassured 
that no account will be taken of extraneous frctors like 
caste, religion etc., in relation to service matters. 

The services should be entirely free from castcism 
and regionalism. 

Any provision of staff assistance by appointment of 
advisors and specialists should be within the frame-work 
of the Ministry. An Adviser should be the Adviser to 
Government and not to a particular Minister in his 
personal capacity. An Adviser, may have .i direct 
apprcach to the Minisilcr though in (hat case the Seerc- 
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lu} sliouid be bcpl informed of all iho proposals and 
shoiild have a righl fo give his opinion. 

Progianimes should be instituted for providing the 
Political Esccuiive adequate background in administra- 
tion and other mat ers which could be gone through in 
the normal cour-e of their po'itical life even before they 
are selected as Ministers. These programmes should 
other be under the aeg s of the Parliament or some aca- 
dcm'c institutions. 


Slaffing Of Public Sector Enterprises 
A separate approach towards the personnel problems 
of the profit-making’ and ‘non-profit’ making organisa- 
onnn the public sector is necessary in view of some 
biuic difE-rcnces between the two. Considerations which 
Public Service Commissions 
. y important for personnel management in the 

institutional 

terms may be different. 

The jurisdiction of the UPSC should be extended 
y an Act ofParhamcnt, under Art. 321 oftheConsti- 

L S organisations in the 

P . sector, fhe broad objective of this Act should 

^ Committee should 

tecoaslitutcd for the selection of the Chief Executives 
of public sector enterprises. It should have persons 
' ®^P°'’|*^ncc of running Industrial and Comm"rcial 

I " "=11 

than hvo Bwdt"” nominated to more 

•ho concerned SS ofthc Secretao’ of 

of Public Entern-isi ; '"charge of Bureau 

concerned cnier^rW^'sWd 
PKpere a Hh of constituted who should 

Go^•^^^ment for final sdeclior''^*'’" 

naied !o the Boards K’ ' Secretary, should be nomi- 
^ particular calorv 
fer top positions 

PaWie sector The n ‘ ^ m the best interests of the 

^^•--,hcre hc=ngm,nr;T- ^’''annble 
5W"i!y applied ^ "•’^'1 ta such positions should be 

process of movemeut to the public undertakings 
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at higher levels from Government Service should be 
made irreversible. No one who is expected to serve for 
Ites than five years should be selected for these positions. 
The conditions and terms of service in the Government 
and in public undertakings may be suitably changed to 
facilitate this process. Appointments below the Board 
level should be left entirely to the Board. 

As a matter of convention, second and third level 
appointments should be made only from panels evolved 
for these purposes by a Central authority. The selected 
persons should be formally appointed by the Board and 
not y any CKternal body. The machanism for prepn- 
ration of panels should be as given in para 7.26. The 
Industrial Management Pool should be wound up. 
Government may fix up the present members of the 
pool in vorious enterprises, preferably on a permanent 
basis. 

The introduction of the revised poo! scheme would 
not be a desirable step. This scheme should not be 
forced on public enterprises. 

The personnel needs of the growing public sector 
are so large that, at the middle management levels, it 
will be of advantage to drawn upon the Government 
sector, (he system, however, should be carefully planned 
and cautiously operated. As a rule officcre taken in 
at these levels should be encouraged to opt permanently 
for service in the cnterpiise. 

For exceptional positions it may be of advantage to 
have officers on the usual deputation terms but the 
period of deputntion should not bo less than 4-5 years. 

Such advantages or benefits as would have accepted 
to an officer in the parent department but for the deput- 
ation should be guaranteed to him to avoid abrupt break- 
in deputation. The appiontment of the Financial Advi- 
ser should be made by the Board itself, prior approval 
of Government may, however, be stipulated. 

Public enterprises should make adequate provision in 
their personnel structures for such needs of Government 
as may arise from time to time. 

There should be a regular programme for a number 
of officers from dififerent fields specially in State Govern- 
ments being taken into public enterprises fora limited 
period with a vic.v to giving them varied experience. 

The CAPSECS stiould assume a positisc role in 
Personnel Planning, work out probable personnel requir- 
ements in key areas and at key Jcvcls in the light of 
likely expansion programmes. 

Personnel Planning for normal operation.!! phas- 
should be aitcndcd to by each enterprise as part of 
well thought out personnel management policy i c • ' 

(il A programme of detailed j ,b description sp*£xifi~ 
ation and classification should bo taken up by the under- 
takings ; >• r- 

(ii> Each org.!nisntion should prepare a manpower 
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inventory in usable form. 

En'crpriscs should ensure the maximum possible 
objectivity in selection procedures and continuously 
examine the validity and reliability of the techniques 
employed. 

Public enterprises should . 

1. Co-ordinate their recruitment programmes at the 
junior executive levels ; and 

2. Adopt an aggressive recruitment policy. 

The practice of having State Government repre-en‘a- 
tives on Selection Boards of public undertakings should 
be s'oppcd; Selection Boards should be purely functional. 

It should be made obligatory for Employment Ex- 
changes to forvvarJ lists of suitable condidates within 15 
days from the date of requisition ; a further time of 15 
days may be allowed if reference to other Exchanges is 
necessary Failing this they should be free to recruit 
from the open m.irket. 

The classification adopted by the Employment Ex- 
changes should be constantly reviewed. To start with, 
industrial cccupafions should be classified in suflicient 
detail. 

The officcrs-in-chargc of Employment exchanges 
should be adequately qualified in psjchology and voca- 
tional guidance. They should also be given intensive 
training in the various aspects of occupational classific- 
ation. 

The broad approach to tra'ning skilled workmen 
should be (hat viab'c enterp ises sho,ild work out their 
own training pr 'grammes and the smaller enterprises 
should explore the possibility of thinking their train- 
ing programmes with the big'cr enterprises. The 
CAPSEC should co-ordinate these programmes. The 
cstablisl nient of traini"g institutes for middle level per- 
sonnel shaul 1 a'so be on tl-c same pa' tern 

For devc’oping specialised ik lis ; (i) Special caurses 
should be devised ;(ii) refresher oo i ses should be in- 
stiiuled with a v'cwta introduce (hem to n:,v ideas. 

Special courses for m dJle management personnel 
should be worked out which give them a broader under- 
standing of higher management problems. Appreciation 
courses and seminars for top management personnel, 
c.'vcring modern management tcchn'qucs, should be 
arranged. 

Each enterprise should base sound career develop- 
ment programmes. For each position at the t p and (he 
middle levels. tv’ O or m.'rc individu.ds should be ear- 
marked siifi'icicntlv In advance .an-i iheTc.arcer watched, 
planned and developed. .Special attention should be 
p.eid to the career development i/f exceptional I.ilcnt. 

Pcrrormance uor.ns sho.dd be prescribe 1 for repeti- 
tive jobs. In ci^e individual rer/rrmnnee norms cannot 
Ive prc-cribe.}, group-rcr.T’nuarce j.orms shruiIJ be 
wiirkc ! out : 


(i) The HSL form of Confidential Reports m.ay be 
adopted with suitable changes by Industrial Enterprises ; 

(iil The experience of different enterprises may be 
pooled through workshops of personnel officers under the 
aegis of the CAPSECS, i.e.— 

fa) Report writing should be given the care it dc- 
ferves ; 

(b) The overall gradations should follow certain 
norms ; and 

(c) The Chief Executive, assisted by a Committee, 
should undertake moderation of reports. 

Criteria for promotion should be worked out for 
every level based on an appropriate combination of 
merit and seniority. Tlie higher the levels, lesser should 
be the role of seniority. A minimum period of service 
should be prescribed in each grade for being eligible for 
piomotion to the next higher position. 

The scheme of selecting the best workers in an enter- 
prise and giving cash awards and publicising their 
achievements should be adopted by all enterprises. 

Each organisation should carefully consider all its 
individual departments and adoptc suitable incentive 
schemes on an individual, group or organisational 
basis. 

Special or difficult assignmeats should be given to 
selected individuals an i their satisfactory performance 
should be specially recognised. 

The provision of termination of service at three 
months’ notice should be utilised with greater cffcclive- 
ncss. 

Disciplinary procedures should be simplified and 
other automatic checks like stoppage of annual incre- 
ment should be built-in to deal with cases c f unsatis- 
factory performance. 

The salary structure for high positions should he 
redesigned such as to enable outstanding persons to 
move some steps up in due course. Though no uniform 
pattern can be applied to the entire industrial field, 
a .'alary structure having more steps would be more 
useful. 

A certain amount of flexibility in pay policies at the 
middle levels is desirable, suitable changes shou'd how- 
ever be made on the firm base of facts and figures. 

Tlicrc should be no rigid linking of highest pay in 
the public sector c.utcrprisc with those in Government 
though some comparability would be desirable. 

A new public s ctor cnterp.'iw should plan its rccniii- 
merit in consultation with the heads of other public 
enterprises. The older enterprises should have a hh.ral 
poiiey of releasing personnel where it means promotion. 
The CAPSECS should plan and co-ordinate tiiis move- 
ment within the public rector. 

The functions of personnel departments of these 
enterprises should he carefully laid down on the pattern 
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as given in para 5.18. 

The personnel unit shcu'd be placed directly under 
the Chief Eveeut ivc. 

(i) A service agency “Central association of public 
enterprises forcon-mon services” should be created. 

(i i) Tl is service agercy should be financed and man- 
*:ed by the publ c enterprises on a co-operative basis. 

(iii) The Gcveining Board of this cgency should 
cemprse thee representetires of the public sector enter- 
prises. Chief of the Central Personnel Agency and the 
Secretary incharge of the Bureau of Public Enterprises ; 

This agency should : 


(a) Provide expert advise on all personnel matters ; 

(b) Provide necessary service in personnel functions 
to smaller enterprises ; 

(c) Recruitment to Jun’or Executive levels of such 
enterprises as may like to entruit the recruitm nt to it ; 

(d) Develop testi.ig techniques ; and 

(e) Conduct research in personnel problems. 

(v) There should be no compulsion m any form, for 
using its service ; 

(vi) This agency sluu'd be sta-ted as a small unit 
which may expand as its area of operation increases. 
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recur from time to time. The Study Team is not> 
however, concerned with such general grievances. What 
the Study Team is co.ncerncd with are those grievances 
which the citizens may, as individuals, have against the 
Government on account of any Act or omission on its 
part alTccting them individually. 

The activities of the Modern St^teareno longer 
confined, as in old days, to the maintenance of law and 
order only. The State no.v-a-days undertakes numerous 
actixitics fertile welfare of tl c community as a whole 
and for the purpose of achieving its goal, the State has 
come to control, to a large extent, the daily life of the 
citizens and the citizens 1 ave to cpproach for they can 
engage in any bisincss cr xvork of their choice. The 
area of Government control is vast but may be consi- 
dered under the following heads : 

1. Common .Activities : Under this head may be 
mentioned those activities for which a citizen has to 
obtain permission or licence from the Government be- 
fore he can engig; himself in any one of them. If, for 
example, a citizen wants to set up an industry or expand 
one has to obtain an industrial licence from the Govern- 
ment. A person has to obtain an import or export 
licence bcfo.’-e he can take up the buslress of import 
or export Licences are required for running transport 
servii.es, passports, and foreign exchange permits for 
traveTing abroad. 

2. Con rolled Commodities : The supply and dis- 
tribution of commodities considered essential to the 
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life of the community and the prices at whicli such 
commodities may be sold are controlled by the State. 
Any person desiring to trade, for example, in foodstuff, 
drugs, building materials etc,, has to get the approval 
and abide by the directions of the Government. 

3. Welfare : The State undertakes various welfare 
services such as health, sanitation and directly or in- 
directly affects the citizens. It runs hospitals schools and 
colleges and grants financial aid to such institutions run 
by private parties. The Government also undertakes 
relief work in time of distress Postal service, State Tran- 
sport by Railway, Aeroplane or motor buses may also be 
included under this head. 

4. Contractual Relationship : Citizens enter into 
contractual relationship with the Government, as for 
instance, supply of service, e.g., contracts for buildings 
or supply of goods. Although such contracts are 
governed by the terms of the contracts, the Government 
Departments have a large say in the distribution of 
contracts and seeing to their satisfactory performance, 

5. Acquisition and Requisition of Property : Private 
property is liable to be acquired or requisitioned for 
public purposes. Although elaborate procedure is laid 
down for the purpose, much depends upon the discre- 
tion of the Government Departments concerned. In 
fact, the famous Crichell Down case related to the 
derequisition of property taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

6. Other Activities : Besides these, the State has 
undertaken various social services, such as Banking, 
Insurance, Employee’s Provident Fund etc., and those 
more than any other are likely to affect the lives of 
ordinary citizens in their daily lives. 

These are some of the areas which may be called the 
horizontal ambit of governmental activity where the 
problems of the redress of citizens, grievances may arise. 
Orders affecting the citizens in these matters are made 
by the various ministries or departments of the Govern- 
ment in charge of particular matters. 

There is, however, another area or rather a cross 
section of the above area which may be called the 
vertical area. Orders are not always passed at the 
highest level by the officials of the Secretariat on their 
own or under the direction of the Ministers Orders 
are more often passed, particularly in the Slates by 
subordinate officials spread over throughout the 
country. Orders may be passed by District Magistrates 
Sub-Divisional Officers and even by officials of lower 
ranks in the mofussil, c.g., by Block Development 
Officer, So far as the Union Government is concerned, 
orders arc, however, passed mostly at the Secretariat 
level at the headquarters, except in a limited number 
of cases where the officials are stationed at State 
capitals. In considering, whether there should be any 


outside authority who can deal with complaints of 
citizens, this aspect of the matter should be kept in 
mind, whether the authority should be empowered to 
deal with orders passed at the highest level or also at 
lower levels by officials in the mofussii. 

The powers that are exercised by the Government 
departments or their staff officials may be statutory, 
under authority conferred by statutes or instruments of 
delegated legislation. They may also be exercised 
under pure executive instructions, some statutes or 
statutory instruments provide for redress against illegal 
or wrong orders fay way of appeal to higher authorities 
from orders passed by subordinate authorities. Some 
others do not provide for any such redress. A fe.v 
illustrations will suffice. Under the Imports and Exports 
Control Act or the Essential Commodities Act and 
various orders passed under this Act, no remedy is pro- 
vided under statutes or the rules against orders refusing 
or cancelling licences or permits. On the other hand 
under the Customs Act and the Excise Acts, there is a 
hierarchy of officials who can revise or set aside orders 
passed by subordinate officials. Some of the statutes, 
e.g , Land Acquisition Act and the Patents and Designs 
Act, provide also for appeals or references to courts of 
law. There may, therefore be 3 kinds of orders by 
which citizens may be affected ; 

(a) Orders ngainst which remedies are provided by 
the statutes governing the particular matter; 

(b) Orders against which no such remedies are pre- 
scribed; 

(c) Orders against which appeals or references may 
be made to court under the relevant statutes. 

Where a public officer is vested with any statutory 
duty, he can be compelled to do his duty or restrained 
from doing anything in the purported performance of 
such duty by the court. But the court’s jurisdiction 
extends only to directing him e’ther to exercise his 
pow’cr or to refrain from doing so in a particular 
manner. The court has no jurisdiction to direct him 
to do his duty in any particular way or to interfere with 
his discretion. Unless the Constitution or any statute 
has made any issue ’justiciable, the officer’s discretion 
is absolute; the court’s duty will be only to see that the 
proper procedure or the rules of natural justice are 
followed. 

Orders passed by the officials may be impugned on 
various grounds. Corruption may be alleged, the officer 
concerned may be said to have acted under the influence 
of bribes, undue pressure or influence of nepotism. 
He may be alleged to have acted illegally on a misinter- 
pretation of law or unreasonably or arbitrarily in the 
circumstances. It is obvious that a person who has 
succeeded in obtaining an order in bis favour whether 
by fair means or unfair will never come to complain. 
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The persons wilo ha%e been disappointed will do so. 
if statutory remedies arc available, they can have 
remedies In other cases although the olTicers concerned 
may be punished or otherwise dealt with, it may not be 
possible to interfere with the orders themselves. 

In a Parliamentary Democracy the legislature 
is the forum for raising grievances of citizens. Indeed, 
the Fundamental Principle of voting supply is that 
citizens' gricsances must be censidered before supply 
can be granted to the Executive Government. In 
debates on demands for grants therefore, all sorts of 
grievances may be raised by cat-motions. There are 
also other Parliamentary methods of raising grievances. 
Indeed it is the duty of the members to represent his 
constituents and to raise their grievances in tlie legisla- 
ture and have them redressed. One of the important 
metheds of raising the constituents’ grievances is by 
putt ng questions to ministers about any case of mal-ad- 
ministration or abuse of power. Questions of police 
excesses and tortures have been raised in Parliament. 
There are, however, certain limitations to this method 
of raising grievances. Firstly, a member can put a 
limited number of questions during a session. Secondly, 
individual cases cannot be raised unless they involve 
any question of general policy. Consequently, members 
do not usually put questions unless issues of grave 
political imp'ications are involved. Questions are put 
primarily for eliciting inform ition and when the 
ministers reply, rc.iuests for aclioi may be made and 
undertakings fro.m the min'sters obtained. Questions, 
maya'so. be put for written answers. Members may 
also take up any matter with the ministers privately. 
Members can freely adopt these two methods for 
t hiving the grievances of their constituents redressed. 
Tliere is also the debate known as the half-an-hoar 
debate. If the replies or responses to any member's ques- 
^ lions are not deemed satisfactory, the member can raise 
the matter in a short debate where time is available for 
i debating anv such question fully. 

[ Other Parliamentary methods arc calling attention 

notice and adjournment motions. As with questions, 
or more than that, these methods can only be adopted 
if grave questions of public policy or administration are 
! involved. As an adjournment motion is treated as a 

I ™ntion of censure, the Government is always on the 

^ e ensive and very little by way of redress can be 

expected out of the-e methods. There is a Committee 
1 o! PeUitions in every legislature. Individual grie- 
vances may be raised by petitions to the legislature. 
' ttv' referieJ to the Committee of Petitions 

‘ T ^'^Sssst remedial measures. But as the 

f iwi.r” ^’^ve no power to grant any relief, 

' . P^tliament do not serve any purpose except 

publicising grievances, 
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Ministerial Responsibility 

It is fundamental in a Parliamentary Democracy that 
ministers are re ponsible to the legislature for the acts 
of permanent officials. It is for this reason that criticism 
of mal-administralion is directed against the ministers 
concerned and ordinarily the names of permanent 
officials are not allowed to be mentioned in the House. 
Not because they are not before the House to 
defend themselves but because it is he (minister) 
who is pr'marily re^ponsib’e, for the acts of 
his officials. It the officials have acted in 
accordance w'ith the instructions, general or parti- 
cular, of the minister or under his orders, it is the 
duty of the minister to defend them in the House. If 
his defence fails and the House disapproves of the action 
taken, the minister has to resign, no blame attaches 
to the permanent officials. In the Crichel Down case, 
Sir Thomas Degdale, the Minister concerned, resigned 
although he was nat personally responubie for the acts 
of the permanent official whose action was disapproved. 
On the other hand, if the official acted against the 
instructions of the minister or corruptly or negligently, 
no duty is cast upon the minister to defend him and in 
such a case it is the official who is punished and noi the 
minister. In India, there is some misapprehension 
about ministerial responsibility. When there was an 
accident in a Railway, tlie Late Mr. Lai Bahadur 
Shastry, the then Railway Mm stcr, reugn.’d, Mr. S K. 
Patil offered to resign when there was recently an 
accident in Bombay. IfaRail.vay Poin'sman is negli- 
gent in his duly, the minister is under no duty to 
defend him and he is under no obligation to reisgn in 
such circumstances If an official takes bribes and 
passes an improper order, the official is punished. The 
minister does not resign un’e^s he is himself involved in 
the transaction. 

It is the legislature, which has the right and the duty 
to keep tlic ministers straight. If a minister fails in his 
duty or acts improperly, he is liable to be removed 
by the legislature. Any Chief Minister supporting a 
corrupt colleague will do so at his own risk. If any 
enquiry is necessary for establishing the guilt or inno- 
cence of a minister, the House has ample authority to 
appoint or to require the Government to set up a 
Commission of Enquiry. Such Commissions have been 
appointed in Eng’and and also in India e.g.. Porter 
Tribunal involving Mr. A.J. Thomas, Lynskey Tribunal 
invo’ving a junior minister, Mr. Belcher Denning 
Inquiry in which Profume was involved and in India, 
S.R. Das Commission and Chag’a Commission. Such 
inquiries are directed when facts are placed before the 
House by responsible members who take the responsi- 
bility of their statements and are in a position to 
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substantiate their ehtrg's. Any authority intervening 
between the ministers and the House would act on 
complaints made by members of the public and under- 
take in:tuiries would make the position of ministers 
intolerable. 

Another aspect of the matter which has to be borne 
in mmd is that under the Indian Constitution, the 
ministers are collectively responsible to the legislature 
for all administrative acts of the Government. No 
minister is individually responsible. If any act done 
under the authority of a minister who may be inebarge 
of the department, does not have the approval of the 
Council of Ministers, the minister incharge has no 
necessity to be dismissed or requited to resign. If 
the Council of Ministers t ikc the responsibility, the 
House can get rid of the mir istry if it docs not approve 
of the act. 

Then again under the Constitution ministers arc only 
advisers to the Head of the State who is responsible for 
all executive acts No min'ster has any authority to pass 
any executive order. All orders arc passed under the 
signature of the executive officers concerned although 
under the rules of business the Heads of the State 
authorises the executive officers to act in accordance 
with the direction of the ministers, as if they have been 
issued by the Head of the State himself. The Consti- 
tution also provides that no court can inquire into the 
question as to what advice has been tendered by the 
ministers to the Head of the Slate. The notings made 
by the ministers on the files on which the executive 
officers arc authorised to act are in law advice tendered 
to the Head of the State Any authority investigating 
into the oiders passed by a minister will be acting 
against the sp rit of the Constitution. 

The position in England is somewhat different. The 
ministers arc secretaries to the Crown and they arc 
entitled to pass orders under their own signatures. 
Besides, there arc matters in which the ministers act not 
as members of the Council of Ministers but thems/lvcs 
exercise pierogativc or statutory powers or act as 
tribunals supervising tlic acts of local or other autho- 
rities. For example, the Minister of Health or the 
President of the Board of Education is constituted a 
corporation under the iclevant Acts. Any act 
performed under such statutory power is quite 
different from an act of a minister under the Indian 
Constitution. 

Vigilance Commission 

The Central Government and most of the State 
Governments have set up Vigilance Commissions to 
enquire into charges of corruption among officials. 
These Commissions have no statutory basis but have 
been set up by executive order and perform the duties 


that were usually performed by the anti corruption' 
departments. The complaints tliat are investigated arc 
complaints of corruption not so much against any act 
of the oflicial as against the officers concerneJ, But 
the enquiry by the Vigi’ance Commission may relate 
to a particular order or a particular transaction. 
Besides, the Vigilance Commission hiving been set up 
by the Executive Government, it is not an independent 
body ; it mikes its reports to th: Government and makes 
recommendations for action (including prosecution) 
and the Government takes suitable discip'iniry or 
other action agiinsl tne oTiccr in accordance with the 
advice of the Vigilance Commission. Some kind of 
independence has been attempted to be conferred upon 
the Vigilance Commission by making (by voluntary 
abnegation of powers by the Executive Government, 
his dismissal depends upon an address by the Icgis'a- 
lures. This, however, has no constitutional guarantee. 
He cannot also, under the terms of the appointment, 
accept any employment under the Government after 
retirement from the post of the Vigilance Commission. 
In the absence of constitutional or even statutory 
recognition of his position, he may act as best as a 
department of the Government to check corruption. 

To recapitulate, the grievances of citizen it may 
relate to : 

(a) Orders pjssed in the exercise of statutory 
discretion : 

(i) Against which remedies by way of appeal or 
application to higher authorities are prescribed ; 

(ii) Against which no such remedies are prescribed ; 

(b) Orders passed in the exercise of executive 
power in dereliction of duty or abuse of power 
either : 

(i) Being influenced by corrupt motive; or 

(ii) Merely out of error, negligence, inefficiency or 
even perversity. 

This class (b) of orders has been described in the 
Report as Accusatory in character “in the sense that 
the individual is accusing a department of committing 
some fault in the exercise of its admin'strative 
powers”. 

Having cleared the ground we shall now take up the 
question of the redress of grievances, so far as orders of 
category (a) mentioned in the previous paragraph are 
concerned, (he complaints would be that the discretion 
the officer has exercised is not proper in the circumst- 
ance due to error of law or error of judgment and what is 
desired is the substitution of any accusation of negligence 
or corruption. As has been stated many of the statutes 
conferring discretionary powers on offic'als provide fur 
the correction or revision of orders by higher authori- 
ties or tribunals. There is no such remedy as provided, 
the Study Team is of the opinion that such formal re- 
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msdics should be provided, except in cases where any 
question of policy is involved. Tliere is a case in respect 
of ihLs subject-mitter for the Constitution of administra- 
tive tribunals ; but that is a mat'er which is not within 
the reference to this Study Team. 

So far as orders of category (b) arc concerned, those 
falling within caluse (i) will be within the jurisdiction of 
the Vigilance Commission but there is no authority 
which can take cognisance of complaints falling within 
clause (ii). It should be pointed out at the outset that 
so far as these orders, whether within c'ausc (i) or clause 
(ii), are concerned, there will be no scape for redress of 
the grievances. The Vigilance Commis-ioner cannot 
override any order of an executive authority. Even if 
there is set up in any authority to take cognisance of 
complaints, he cannot be given the power to revise the 
orders of executive authorities That would bring the 
administration to a standstill. Indeed the institution of 
Ombudsman nowhere lias any authority to rev'ise the 
decisions of executive authorities. It can criticise and 
point out defects and suggest remedies. Even wlierc 
remedies are suggested, it may not be possible always to 
accept the suggestions. In most cases, the interest of the 
third party, who may be qu'tc innocent, may be involv- 
ed. If a person, for example, complaints of inordinate 
delay in having his matter attended to and the authority 
set up to investigate the complaints of citizens finds the 
complaint to be Just fied, he may ask the department 
concerned to expedite the matters. In such a case, of 
course the complaint would get redressed. But, where for 
instance, a permit has been given to a person in prefer- 
ence to the complaint, it may not be possib’e to give any 
redress to the latter unless there is fraud or collusion on 
the part of ihe former. 

There is an ultimate source of remedy by way of 
petitions forwriis under Article 2^6. As has been already 
stated, the court cannot in petitions under Art. 226, 
su stitute Its own discretirn for the discretion of any 
cu ority, Unless the iesces are justiciable. In most 
ws s they are not ; they depend upon what is known 
if • A- op'nion of Ihe authority concerned, 

su^^h uuder Article 226 can only be exercised in 
roh procedure laid down has not been 

Besht'^ natural justice have been vio’aied. 

nicalir * wit jurisdiction is beset by lech- 

dclav t^ *^ourt means expense and 

jj g ordinary citizens away from law courts, 

which scope^ for establishing an authority 
been grievances of citizens but as has 

hhoii V 5'^ope of inquiry by such au- 

lo ordei"! I * restricted one only in relation 

Paragranh Previous 

will be onl - ‘icope of tlie authority 

> 0 draw attention to irregularities and not 
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to grant redress. 

There is, in some European countries, an institution 
called Ombudsman w'hich enquires into complaints made 
by citizens against mal-adminislra'ion of the Govern- 
ment departments. The powers and duties of and the 
procedure followed by the Ombudsman in different 
countries are, except for minor details, more or less the 
same. We shall take here the case of the Swedish Om- 
budsman because it is the o’dest of such institutions. 

The Swedish Ombudsman is an Officer of Parliament 
e’ecled for a term of four years by a College of electors 
which is clioscn bv and from the members of Parliament. 
He may be re-electcd. In fact, it is understood that 
the Ombudsman once c’ecled should be prepared to 
serve at least two terms. 

On the o her hand, it is also understood that an 
Ombudsman should not serve tco long ; these terms 
seem to be the conventional limit. The Parliment has 
the right to dismiss an Ombudsman in certain excep- 
tional cases. An Ombudsman is usually appointed from 
among judges of the Supreme Court. He is independent 
not only of the Executive Government but also of 
Parliament ilself. He himself decides which case he 
would investigate. Even Parliament cannot require him 
to investigate any case. The Ombudsm n is assisted in 
his work by a Deputy Ombudsman elec.'ed in the same 
way as the Ombudsman and six jurists and the necessary 
.stair appointed by the Ombudsman. 

Any cit'zen can make a complaint of mal-administra- 
tion before the Ombudsmen, Tiie Ombudsman can take 
cognisance of a case not only on such complaints but 
also can act Siu-motu on information received by him 
otherwise, even on newspapers reports. 

The jurisdiction of the Ombudsman for civil affairs 
(there is Ombudsman for military affairs alxo in Sweden) 
known as Justice Ombudsman or JO in short, extends 
over civil servants, judges, aJminisirativu ribunals but 
not ov-er ministers. The Ombudsman has no autority, 
however, to change the decisions of judges or administr- 
ative tribunals. In order to ur.ders'cnd the nature of 
the Ombudsman two fundmental principles of Swedish 
law have to be borne in mind. One. every public officer 
including judges are liable to penal liabi'ity ; if a judge 
ora civil servant through negle.'t, imprudence or want of 
ski I, disregards his duties accorJing to statutes, instruc- 
tions, or the nature of hi, office, he m;y be condemned 
in the ordinary courts to a fine or suspense i for neglect- 
ing his duty. And second, that the civil servants are not 
under f'e conTol of ministers. A Swedish Minister 
cannot give edminislra'ive officials binding order when 
dc ling with particular matters. The ofTcia's have only 
to follow the laws. 

The Ombudsman has also the power to inspect the 
Government offices wherever they may be situated. And 
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he, systematically exercises this power by going on in- 
spection tours and examining Government files to see 
whether every thing is all-right. Much of his informa- 
tion is derived from these inspection tonrs. 

When the Ombudsman is sat’sfied on a complaint or 
from information otherwise received, e.g., from his in- 
spection tours, that there is a case for investigation he 
states an enquiry ; first of all, he asks for documents 
from the authorities concerned; le has access to all 
documents, even secret ones. If the documents a'c not 
sufficient, he may examine (he persons involved orally. 
If he finds that Ihe-c has been any dereliction of duly, he 
takes steps. Under the Swedish Constitution the 
function of the Ombudsman is to see how judges, Go- 
vernment officials and ot! er civil servants observe the 
laws and to prosecute those who have acted illegal y cr 
neglected (heir duties. Although the primary duty of 
the Ombudsman is to prosecute. Indeed in early days he 
was deemed to be a piosecutor, now-a-days a reminder 
to the official corcerned that his dealirg with a ma'ter 
has been faulty or improper is (lie common form of 
action taken. This reminder is deemed to be a reprim- 
and of the officials Prosccut'on also is directed when 
legal rights have been infringed. It may be mentioned 
here that under Swedish law, an individual sufTtring 
damage as a result of negligence or error on the part of 
an official is entitled to damages from the official. Pro- 
secutions arc isually directed in such cases in order to 
give such an irdividuel right to claim damages. Judges 
have been prosecuted for failuic to appoint defence 
council for a person charged with a crime, fer directing 
arrest of rc'-ofs on insufficient evidence and for 
neglecting to 1 car and decide cases expeditiously where 
the accujcd has been arrested. 

The Ombudsman mt kes an annual report to Parlia- 
ment deal ng ui h the v.oik done during tk.e jear. This 
report is fust considered by a Committee of the Legis- 
lature. The Committee makes a report to Parliament, 
SomcUn'CS rhe Committee criticises one or mo c of the 
Ombudsnaan’s decisions. If the work of the Ombuds- 
man i!> considered unsati factory the Committee may 
even rc-amend his rcmoaal. The report of the 
CommUfee, when presented to Parliament, does not 
usually cause a debate. But members may ask 
quesiions which arc answered by the Chairman of the 
Committee or they m: y make remarks about the acti- 
vities of the Ombudsman. 

The und'.rlvinp idea about (nc institution of Om- 
budsman in Sweden cppiars to be. first, to have an 
authority who Will inve.stig. tc complaints of dercl ction 
of duly arrd direct pro ccution of the delinquent officials, 
and 'ccond, (n provide for an ir.strumcnt through which 
Parli. menlary coiurol nmy he exercised over the per- 
manent officials who arc not answerab’e to tire ministcr.s 


responsible to Parliament. 

The institution of Ombudsman was established in 
Dentuark about ten years ago in 1 95 ^ The Ombuds- 
man is elected by Parliament after each general election 
for the life of Parliament. An Ombudsman may be re- 
elected after bis first term. The jurisdiction of tiie Om- 
budsnuan extends to the entire State’s administration, 
cm] or military, and all persons acting in the service of 
the State, including ministers. But so far as ministers 
are concerned , the Ombudsman does not entertain ci m- 
plaints which involve political issues. For example 
when a complaint was made that f! c Government had 
over-drawn its account with a Bank, the Ombudsman 
declined to intervene and said : 


But w'bere this limit (i e., limit of the amount that 
may be over-drawn) is to be drawn, it must be depen- 
dent upon political, not legal, factors. For this reason, 
I rm not competent to give an opinion on the subject. 
The rule of ministerial responsibility must afford pro- 
tection against abuses.” In another case, the Ombuds- 
man held (hat he had no juiisdiction to criticise a state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister in Paiiiament on his 
usual ministerial responsibility. 

Judienry has, however, been kept outside the 
juiisdiction of the Ombudsman on the ground that inlcr- 
fctence by the Ombudsman may affect the independence 
of the judiciary. 

Any person may lodge a complaint but ordinarily the 
complaint is required to have some reasonable interest in 
the matter. A complaint must be made within one year 
of the order complained of. The Ombudsman may also 
undertake an investigation on his own initi.itive. 

The Ombudsman has the jurisdiction to reject a com- 
plamt summarily without investigation, or affer a brief 
investigation. He may also make a fuller and forma! 
investigation. The number of complaii is received, and of 
those on which action was taken, is revealing In 1963, 
1,130 complaints were received, 725 were dismissed sum- 
marily, w'ithout any inycsligation. 254 were disnaissed 
after surrmary investigation, 151 cases were formally 
invcsiigatcd, critical comment’s were made on 53 and 
recommendations were made in 10 and the rest were 
pending at the end of year. 

When a comp’aint is received, the Omfau.isman asks 
tl c department concerned to submit all papers and 
documents. He may a’so examine witntss, Complainis. 
against order; from which (here arc appeals to higl'.er 
administrative bodies arc not entertained by ll’.c Om- 
biidsinan. But he is comps'cnl to entertain complaints 
even if the matter can be dealt with by the court. 

The Ombudsman cannot annul or revise an administ- 
rative order. Wlmf I;c does is to criticise tlic act com- 
plained of and slate his views. He can .abo make re- 
commendations for action and also inilkitc or direct 
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any prosecuting putliorify to imitiale criminal or discip- 
linary proceedings. No prosecution has, however, been 
directed as yet. When he finds that a minister or a 
former minister ought to be held responsible under any 
risil or criminal law he may make a recommendation to 
that effect to Parliament. If he finds an official negli- 
gent or guilty, he may state his views to the official and 
also do so to the minister concerned and to Parliament 
as veil. 

The Ombudsman’s duty as expressed in the Act and 
the Directives is to keep himself informed as to whether 
Public Servants commit mistakes or acts of negligence, 
and whether any such person pursues unlawful ends, 
takes arbitrary or unreasonable decisions in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

The Noiwegian Ombudsman was established by an 
Act only in 1962. The Ombudsman is elected by Parlia- 
ment. The Judiciary and the Municipal Administration 
are excluded from his jurisdiction, but ministers are in- 
cluded. Whether the Norwegian Ombudsman will, like 
his Danish counterpart, limit his jurisdiction as regards 
ministers to non-political matters, is not clear. As to 
governmenfa! administration, his jurisdiction extends to 
all activities of the Government including business-like 
acthities of the State and social service, such as Educa- 
tion and Health etc. 

The Ombudsman may act on complaints by the per- 
sons and the also suo-motu. The complaint must, 
however, have some interest in the matter, i.c., he must 
himself be affected by the master which he dcircs to 
bring the Ombudsman. 

The Ombudsman may call for information and pro- 
uction of documents but in this regard, his powers are 
somewhat limited. He has the same power as the 
courts have to call for the production of documents, that 
IS. his power is circumscribed by the Rule of Privilege 
" obtains in court proceedings. He has no uncon- 
joi ed access to internal documents. The Ombudsman 
oes not entertain any complaint when appeal to higher 
oot oriiies is permitted, unless all available remedies arc 

exhausted. 

"fhe Ombudsman has no power to annul or amend 
any administrative decision. He has no power, unlike 
^ wedish and the Danish Ombudsman, to direct pro- 
li disciplinary proceedings. His power is 

to expressing his opinion on matters brought 

ore him. As regards the exercise of administrative 
_*he Ombudsman has the right to scrutinize 

the decision in 

tinlawful or clearly unreasonable. 
inn f.®"’^'^dsman IS required to file an annual report 

Parliament. 

thc^^ ^*^^*^**'^ necessity of having an official of 

nature and status of the Ombudsman was felt in 
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these countries for the purpose of exercising Parlia- 
mentary control over the administration, because per- 
haps the usual modes of such controls known to the 
democracies based on the British model were not avail- 
able. Modes such as question, adjournment motions, 
debates or address to the King, debates on supply, half- 
an-hour debates, debates on motions for adjournment 
of the House whereby all sorts of grievances could be 
aired in Parliament etc., and Parliamentary control is 
exercised through ministers who control the executive 
officers. 

Of the democracies of the British Parliamentary 
model New Zealand has an Ombudsman also called 
Parliamentary Commissioner for investigation since 
1962, appointed under the Parliamentary Commissioner 
(Ombudsman) Act, 1962. The Ombudsman is appointed 
by the Governor General on the recommendation of 
the House of Representative. The Ombudsman can- 
not be a member of the House or hold any other office 
wUhout the permission of the Prime Minister. Although 
in form it is the House of Representatives which 
appoints the Ombudsman, in reality it is the Govern- 
ment which has a majority in the House. The term of 
office of the Ombudsman is three years— the duration 
of Parliament. But an Ombudsman can be re-appoint- 
ed. This relatively, short-term of office may impair 
the independence of the Ombudsman, for an Ombuds- 
man disliked by the Government when he criticises, 
may not be rc-appoinfed. An Ombudsman may be 
removed by the Governor General on an address from 
the House of Representatives. The Ombudsman 
appoints his own staff but in this his powers are limited, 
the class and number of staff and their salaries, and 
conditions of service must be approved by the Prime 
Minister. 

The jurisdiction of the Ombudsman extends to all 
administrative departments of the Government (except 
the judiciary, local authorities and almost all admini- 
strative tribunals). His jurisdiction extends over the 
ministers not directly over ministerial decisions but in 
so far as he has approved of any departmental recom- 
mendations. 

He can take action on a complaint (on which a fee 
of 1 is payable) or on his own initiative and investi- 
gate into any decision or recommendation made (inclu- 
ding any recommendation made to a minister) or any 
act done or omitted relating to a matter of administra- 
tion in any of the departments (which are listed is a 
Schedule to the Act) by any officer or person employed 
therein. The Public Petitions Committee of Parliament 
may also refer to any case to him for investigation. 
He has no jurisdiction over any decision, or objection 
on the merits of the case to any court or tribunal, 
whether such right has been e.xercised or not and whe- 
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tlici Ulc time for cxercisiirg such rights has expired or 
not. He has also no juribdic'ion over the Law ORicers 
of tlie Crown. 

The Ombudsman has no power to annul or alter any 
administrative decision. His function, is first, to make 
a report or recommendation to the department and the 
minister concerned. If his recommendation is accepted^ 
well and gcod; if not, he may bring the matter to the 
notice of the Prime Minister and thereafter to that of 
Parliament. He can drop any proceeding if he thinks 
that the comp'aint is likely to have a remedy under the 
law of “existing administralive practice” i.e., from the 
departments concerned. 

The Commissioner can take action if he is satisfied 
to any departmental decision ; 

1 . Is contrary to law; 

2. Is unreasonable, unjust, oppressive or improperly 
discriminatory; 

3. Is based on a mistake of law or fact; 

4. Is wrong or; 

5. Involved the exercise of discriminatory power for 
an improper purpose or on irrelevant grounds or where 
reasons should have been given. 

The proce.'dings of the Ombudsman are private but 
the Commissioner must give an opportunity to a 
department or an officer to be heard if he intends to 
make any adverse marks against the department or the 
officer. He has thi right to examine all papers except 
those which the Attorney-General certified that they 
involve security, defence, investigation of crimes etc. 

In a recent address the present Commissioner of 
New Zealand said that during the first 18 months he 
had received 1100 complaints and fully investigated half 
of them. He rejected the others on ground of want of 
jurisdiction except 80 which were still pending. Of the 
505 fully investigated he found that in 107, the com- 
plaints were justified. In a litt'e more than half of these 
justified complaints, the departments concerned took 
remedial action properly in many cases before any 
recommendations were made by the Commissioner. 

In Er gland a Bill has been recently introduced for 
the setting up of an office of Parliamentary Commis- 
si '>ner for Administration. The main provisions of the 
Bill are : 

(a) The Commissioner who will be disqualified to 
be a member of the House of Commons will be appoin- 
ted by Letters Patent, \ his salary ( 8600) and pension 
will be charged on the cbnsol.dated fund and is remov- 
able only on an address from the House of Commons. 

(b) The Commissioner’s jurisdiction extends to all 
the departments except a few In which the security of 
the State, defence or foreign relations are ivolved. He 
will be entitle 1 to investigate into any action of the 
departments over which he has jurisdiction including 


ministers, officers or members in the cxeiciso of admini- 
strative functions. Matters where there is recourse to 
a tribunal or a remedy by vvay of proceedings in a court 
of law are excluded. 

(c) The Commissioner can initiate proceedings only 
on the complaint of a member of the House of Com- 
mons. This is to ensure that the rights of members to 
raise questions in Parliament arc not jeopardised, and 
that frivolous complaints are excluded by a sifting at 
the initial stage. Any person or body may make a 
complaint to a member but such complaints must be 
made within 12 months or the order complained of. 

(d) The Inquiry by the Commissioner will be private. 
He must, however, give an opportunity to the person 
complained against to comment. He will have access 
to all departmental documents except those relating to 
cabinet or cabinet proceedings. The Crown will not be 
entitled to claim privilege. 

(e) The Commissioner will make a report of his 
investigation to the member concerned and will submit 
a general report annually to Parliament and may also 
make a special report. If the Comm’ssioner thinks 
that injustice has been caused to the persons aggrieved 
in consequence of mal-administralion and that the in- 
justice has not been or will not be remedied (presum- 
ably on the attention of the department concerned being 
drawn to the matter) the Commissioner may make a 
special report upon the case to the House of Commons, 

(f) The pendency of an investigation will not pre- 
clude the deparlment concerned to take further action 
in the matter. 

The Office of (he Pailiamcntary Commissioner, as 
has been emphasized in the White Paper presented to 
Parliament by the present Labour Government (Comnd. 
2767) does not aim at the replacement of the existing 
parliamentary machinery for the redress of grievances 
but as a means whereby the members who desire to 
raise any maticr in Parli.-ment may have the assistance 
of a competent person for enquiring into the complaints 
received by them from their constituents, it says : 

“In Britain, Parliament is the place for ventilating 
the grievances of the citizens by liistor)', tradition and 
past and present practice It is one of the functions of 
the elected members of Parliament to try to secure that 
his constituents do not suffer injustice at the hand of the 
Government. The procedure of Parliamentary ques- 
tions, adjournment deba cs, and debates on supply have 
developed for th's purpose under the British pattern of 
Parliamentary Government and members are conti- 
nually taking up constituent’s complaints in correspon- 
dence with ministers, and bringing citizen’s grievances, 
great or small, to Parliament where ministers indivi- 
dually, and Her Majes y's Government collectively, are 
accountable, we do not want to cieate any new jnstitu- 
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fion which would erode the functions of members of 
Parliament in this respect, not to replace remedies which 
the British Cor sii ution already provides. Our propo- 
sal is to de\elop those remed'es still further. We shall 
give members of Parliament a better instrument which 
they can use to protect tl e citizens namely, the service 
of a Parliamentary Commissionor of Administration ” 

As envisaged in the British Bill, the position of the 
Parliamentaiy Ccirmissioncr seems to be similar to that 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General examines the accounts of 
the Goreirmenf, whch tie members have no time or 
capacity to scrutinize, and makes his report about 
irregularities which he may have found and which may 
not have been rectified or explained. The members 
derive infonnation about irregularities and make such 
use of them in Parliament as they desire. It may also be 
mentioned in this connection that the Comptroller 
General has no authority to criticise ministerial policy 
but can criticise a minister if he is involved in any 
irregularity detected. So far as ministers concerned, it 
seems that ministers will be, in the same position vis-a- 
vis the Parliamentary Commissioner. 

We shall now consMer the question whether there is 
any n'cessitv or scope for establishing any institution as 
that of an Ombudsman in India. It has already been 
stated that if administrative orders against which reme- 
dies by way of appeals or otherwise to higher tribunals 
or courts of law are available and ihase in respect of 
which corruption is alleged are excluded, there will be 
a very limited sphere in which grievances of citizens 
may arise. It will have to be considered whether such 
an institution, as the Ombudsman shou'd be set up for 
such a Hmit:d purpose or citizens should be left to such 
remedies as are available to them by the existing Parlia- 
mentary methods of redress. 

Then, the countries like Sweden, Denmark and New 
Zealand which have set up such institution are small in 
area and contain a small popu'ation varying from about 
2.S lacs to 75 lacs, whereas India has got a population of 
about 45 crores. If the standard of Sweden be taken, 
"Ombudsman” Deputy and six Jurists, India would 
require 420 persons of the status of enquiry by the 
Ombudsman which is private, personal and informal, 
will be totally lost with such a huge establishment. 

These countries have only a centralised Govern- 
ments whereas India is something of a federation with a 
Central Government and fourteen Stale Governments. 
It has to be considered whether the Ombudsman should 
be established on an All-India basis or there should be 
separate Ombudsman for the Centre and for the States. 
The difficulties of having an All-India Ombudsman are 
t\vo fold ; first, for an Ombudsman to deal with the 
huge number of complaints from all over the country 


against action taken by executive officers spread over 
throughout tbe territory' of India w'ould well nigh the 
impossible. He will have to have a Deputy Ombuds- 
man and corresponding staff in each State. There will 
be a parallel organisation and as indicated already will 
do away with the informal nature of the investigation. 
The second difficulty is cons'itutlonal and more formid- 
able. The Executive Government of each State is 
responsible for efficient administration to the State 
Legislature and not to the Union Legislature. An 
authority imposed upon the State by the Union Parlia- 
ment will interfere with the executive powers vested in 
the State under article 162 and will go against the 
Constitution. II an Ombudsman has to be set up in the 
Stales, it seems that has to be done by the State Legis- 
lature for each State. In Canada, where there is a. 
Federal Government and a number of Provincial 
Governments, it has been realised when a proposal was 
made for an Ombudsman, that an Ombudsman created 
under federal law would not extend to the provinces and 
that each province wou'd need to provide its own 
Ombudsman. 

It would not be advisab'e to bring ministers under 
the jurisdiction of the Ombudsman if one is appointed. 
The ministers are responsible to the legislature and any 
allegation rgainst them of corruption of oppression on 
injustice should be dealt with by the legislature itself. 
No other authority should intervene between a minister 
and the House. If any investigation is necessary which 
the House is not in a position to undertake, the House 
may appoint a Committee or better set up a Commis- 
sion under the Coaamission of Inquiry Act for the pur- 
pose of investigating a particular case. Any inquiry 
into the acts of ministers by the Ombudsman shou’d be 
limited to such acts as fall within h's administratis e 
duties on recommendation made by the officials and not 
against any policy decisions or allegations of a personal 
nature. 

As regards officials, there may be same conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Government Departments con- 
cerned and the Ombudsman. The disciplinary power 
over the officials is vested in the Executise Government 
and under Article 311, an officer has to be given an 
opportunity to show cause. What would be the nature 
of an enquiry, for instance, into corruption by the Vigi- 
lance Commissioner or into abuse of power by the 
Ombudsman has to be cleared tip. Would it be an 
enquiry contemplated by Article 311 ? Or should there 
be a need for instituting another enquiry or enquiries 
before action can be taken against any delinquent 
official ? 

As already slated, the Ombudsman of a State will 
have to deal with complaints against orders made by 
officers at outlying stations. For the purpose of investi- 
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fenJinfi such complainis, il would no( ho possible (o cal! 
for dociiincnls and papcis, for tiiat would bring the 
svork of the relevant o/Iiccr to a standstill. Jn such 
cases it inay be necessary for the Ombud.sin.'in to iindfr- 
lakc inspection or investigation tours to make inquiries 
on the spot without upsetting the work of the adminis- 
tration. If a large number of complainl.s arc forth- 
coming, as is likely, (although many of them may Jmvc 
no substance), the Ombudsman is likely to be on 
constant tour unless he is tiuthoriscd to delegate his 
powers to any otlicr person. The delegation of powers 
to others is absolutely repugnant to the idea of Omhurls- 
man who must pcisonally investigate the complaints. 
In Sweden, tlic Ombudsman Iiandlcs the mojc impor- 
tant eases himself and minor ca<;cs arc left to the Deputy 
Ombudsman who, it would be reetdied, is also appointed 
by the legislature. The Ombudsman may, however, 
choose to investigate a certain percentage of complaints 
from the mulTassil as test eases, the choice of eases being 
left entirely to bis decision. 

Except as proposed in England, in all the countries, 
any citizen can lodge a complaint with the Ombudsman; 
and the Ombudsman can also lake action on his own 
initiative. On grounds of sound Pailianicntary prac- 
tice, it seems the proposed procedure that the Ombuds- 
man should be put in motion by a member of the 
legislature is better, for the member retains his Parlia- 
mentary right and ic.spon;.ibilily but lie takes (he 
assistance of the Ombudsman in (he discharge of his 
Pailiamcntary duties, 

There is another point to be considered in (his 
connection, whether, when a complaint is made to the 
Ombudsman by an individual citizen or by a member, 
would a member of the IcgisKatuic be precluded from 
raising the same matter in llic House by other Parlia- 
mentary means such as pulling questions, adjournment 
motions etc. ? Legislators arc most likely to oppose a 
course which would prevent them from doing so. While 
they may agree to minor matters being left to the 
Ombudsman, they would not agree to lose a powerful 
weapon in their hands to use for political purposes. 
Such a course would also derogate from the authority 
of the legislature. 

The setting up of an institution like (hat of the 
Ombudsman or Parliamentary Commissioner is bc-set 
with many complications and difiicultics in a vast 
country like India. If it is desired to have such an 
institution the following suggestions are recommended 
for consideration : 

(a) There should be an Ombudsman at the Centre 
appointed under Central law and an Ombudsman in 
each State appointed by State Jaw. 

(b) The Ombudsman for tlic Centro should be 
appointed by the President and for the Stale by (ho 


Governor, or, on the rccommcnd.ition of the Council of 
Ministers. Election by the House where Parly Govern- 
ment prevails has no better safeguard. Dr.uving of tlie 
Chief Justice Of Speakers into an affair between the 
House and (he administration would involve unncccs- 
•sary complications. If a wrong choice is made by the 
Council of Ministers, the House can criticise the 
appointment and get rid of the per-son. If Chief Justice 
or Speakers arc there, Jt would be embarrassing both for 
them and for the members. 

fc) A person to be eligible for app.')intmcnt must 
h.ive the qualific.ition to be appointed a High Court 
Judge, 

(d) Tlic Ombudsman would hold office during good 
behaviour and c.in bo removed only on an address by 
the House of fhe People or the Sttlc Assembly, as the 
ease may be, for misbehaviour or infirmity as in (he 
ease of High Court Judges, He will hold office till the 
age of 65. 

(c) His pay and pension, if any, should be charged 
on tlic Consolidated Fund and shall not be votable. 

(0 His jurksdiction shall extend to all Departments 
of Governments except those whose exclusion may bo 
necessary for the security of the .State, Foreign IlcKv 
tions or Defence. 

(g) The Judiciary should also be excluded. Ministers 
also should be excluded from bis jurisdiction except in 
so far as they act as administrative authorities approv- 
ing or disapproving any action of the departments. 

(h) The Ombudsman will initiate proceedings only 
on a reference made to him by a member of the legis- 
lature, of a written complaint by any individual or body 
made to such member within J2 months of the day 
when the person aggrieved, havl notice of the matter 
alleged in the complaint. 

(i) The Ombudsman will not entertain any complaint 
if the person aggrieved has a right of appeal or review 
or revision before a tribunal or a remedy in a court of 
Jaw. 

(j) The Ombudsman will have the right of calling 
for documents and information from the departments 
c.\ccpt Cabinet papers and papers which arc certified 
by a minister to be such tlic disclosure of which would 
be prejudicial to the security of the State. lie can also 
examine witnesses. 

(k) When the Ombudsman initiates an investigation 
he must give an opportunity to the Department or the 
officer concerned to represent its or his case. 

(l) The Ombudsman will have the power to i eject 
any complaint summarily if he thinks that it is not with- 
in his jurisdiction. 

(m; TJie Ombudsman may suggest, to the Depart- 
ment concerned, remedial measures but shall not have 
the power to annul or alter any administrative order. 
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(n) During the pendency of tiie investigation, the 
department concerned will not be precluded from taking 
action in respect of the subject matter of complaints. 

(o) After investigation, the Ombudsman shall report 
the results of his invest-gation to the member. If on an 
investigation, the Ombudsman thinks that injustice has 


been done as a consequence of mal-administration anii 
the injustice has not been or will not be remedied, he 
may make a report to the legislature. He will also 
make an annual report of his working to the legis- 
lature. 
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Industries Act broadly over the last two Plan Periods 
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recommendations 

There can be no improvement in the licensing system 
Unless there is a basic change in the scope and drawing- 
up of industrial programmes in the Planning Commis- 
sion. The role of the Plannmg Commission in this 
context should not comprise merely laying down of 
end-Plan targets, representation on the Licensing and 
Capital Goods Committees, and ad-hoc intervention on 
certain issues. 

The industrial programmes of the Five Year Plan 
luust separate the grain from the chaff. Priorities have 


to be clearly distinguished from posteriorities. 

The Planning Commission has to lay down the 
criteria for fixing priorities, specify the major priority 
areas and sugge t from time to time the broad policies 
on taxation, credit, prices and allocation of foreign 
exchange required to fulfil the targets set for these areas. 
The selection of priority areas has to be in terms, not 
just of consumer vs. producer of capital goods but of 
deriving the maximum benefit of income and net foreign 
exchange saving per rupee of investment. 

Belter and more effective use can be made of the 
technical servicing capacity of DGTD. 

The DGTD should publish a regular Bulletin giving 
information on the indigenous availability, present 
and future of engineering and chemical products, 
and Test House/ISl/National Laboratory reports on the 
quality, etc of relatively new products. The Bulletin 
should also publish regulaily information of the prices of 
domestic engineering and chemical products, especially 
intermediates, and compare them with the landed cost 
or international prices of comparable products, together 
with the import duties levied on them. 

Subject to considerations of economic size and 
foreign exchange costs, regional allocations of capacity 
and output can be indicated at the beginning of each 
Plan period for the ‘allocab'c’ Industries. The allocations 
should be reviewed every two years or so in the light of 
actual developments. 

It might be worthwhile for the Centre to allocate 
foreign exchange quotas to State D.rectors of Industries, 
on an agency basis, for disbursement of import 
licenses to industrial units with assets of less than 
Rs. 7.5 lakhs. If this experiment is successful, it 
can be extended to units with assets upto Rs. 25 
lakhs. 
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Over a period of time, import policy sliould be 
liberalised in respect of those products where tlic cost 
differential between domestic production and imports 
is so adverre which involves spending, say, more thin 
Rs. ll to save $1 as to make domestic production 
uneconomical. The schedule of import duties should 
be closely related to the programmes and priorities of 
industrial development informed with the net beneht 
calculus of import substitution. 

A specified small but progressively increasing 
percentage of commercial bank deposit should be 
statutorily deposited with the Industrial Development 
Bank, at a rate of interest equivalent to the prevailing 
Bank Rate. 

Financing of priority sector inventories should be 
considered almost as important as financing of fixed 
investment, even if this means denial of credit else- 
where. 

Any project with a total fixed investment of Rs 1 
crore and abo\e or having a capital goods import 
component of Rs. 25 lakhs and above should be consi- 
dered for approval by Government only if it is supported 


by a thorough feasibility report, certified by a recognised 
(preferably domestic) consultant. 

If licensing is retained, the exempt limit for new 
undertakings should be raised from Rs. 25 lakhs to 
Rs. 1 crore, and that for substantial expansion should 
be Rs. 25 lakhs or 25 per cent of existing investment in 
capital equipment. The category ‘new article’ should 
be abolished. In substantial expansion, there should 
be no restriction on the installation of domestically 
produced equipment, and no percentage ceiling on 
diversified production with the total production. 

There is no justification fer allowing cases to remain 
before CGC for more than two years for, by then, 
much of they perspective changes altogether. An 
application to CGC should be deemed to lapse 
automatically if it is not approved within two years. 

Broad indicative targets should be laid down by the 
Planning Commission, more for information than 
Government involvement, for industries/projects which 
are not included in the priority lists or which are not 
covered by licensing. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

Preamble 

The economic growth and prosperity of the country 
depends wholly on a strong, efficient and prosperous 
agricultural base. Enough food for the growing popu- 
lation and ample raw materials for our industries and 
competitiveness for our products in international 
markets are essentials of prosperity. These can be 
achieved only through reorientation of our attitudes 
and priorities, and formulation of realistic policies 
and Programmes. 

The violation of economic laws in Indian agricul- 
ture as well as the imbalance between the urban and 
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rural economy on the one side and the social and per- 
sonal in'erest on the other have given a rude shock to 
acricultural development in India. 

Continuous exploitation of fanners, exodus of educa- 
ted farm youths from land in search of urban occupa- 
tions, reluctance of investots to invest on land, diver- 
sion of energies and resources to unrealistic and costly 
enterprises in agriculture and an archaic administrative 
machiner)’ have resulted in a situation which is explo- 
sive and calls for a dynamic approach to agriculture 
before it is too late. A realistic and bold agricultural 
policy supported by a production-oriented administra- 
tive machinery with a unified single line of Command 
and charged with authority and responsibility is the 
need of the hour. 

The illusion that industrial deaelopment in pre- 
ference to agricultural development, can usher an era 
of prosperity to the country, has been completely 
shattered by our performances in these spheres. The 
emphasis on agriculture in the three successive Five- 
Year Plans wavered a good deal. T he Planning Com- 
mission has very seriously erred in giving lesser 
emphasis for agriculture compared to industries- Both 
the experiences in more advanced countries as well as 
in this country are sufficient to warn us that agricul- 
tural development should precede in order to stimulate 
industrial development. 

Tlie continued discrimination between industry and 
agriculture to the advantage of the former and the step- 
motherly treatment to agriculture have been responsi- 
ble for the sluggishness of Indian agriculture on the 
one hand, and for the unprecedented growth in urban 
activities on the other. Investments in industrial deve- 
lopment have been very much mv re compared to that 
in agricultural dcve'opmcnt. In regard to utilisation of 
electric energy the necessary infrastructure has not 
been developed to enable the agricultural sector to 
utilize the same in large measures. It is only when v\e 
treat agriculture as the most important industry of the 
countrj’ ard extend to it all the protections and 
facilities only then it is possible to modernise agricul- 
ture. 

Even in regard to industrial development, our 
emphasis has been unrealistic and misplaced. The 
poorest farn ers in the world have to pay the highest 
prices for agricultural inputs. If we had started a 
large number of agro-industries in the early years of 
planning, we would not have been now faced with the 
acute shertage-and high cost of inputs. If we had laid 
more emphasis on starting large number of agro-pro- 
Kssing industries, it would have helped in industrialis- 
ing agriculture. This would have provided an organised 
institutional and economic stimulus to agricultural 
development. Ideological considerations in starting 
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industries in the public sector even at the cost of econo- 
mic factors and the interests of farmers put us in 
trouble. 

In spite of the three Five Year Plans, there has been 
no marked infusion of vitality into the agricultural 
sector. 

The growth rale in agriculture has been far below 
that in other sector. 

The rational survey reveals the wide gulf not only 
between the urban and rural sectors, but also within 
the niral sector. Rural areas have remained backward 
in spite of the Five Year Plans. 

The agricultural policies formulated and pursued in 
the context of the Five Year Plans lacked in realism. 
The implementation of these policies lacked the vigour 
necessary. Land reforms and cooperative policy are 
examples. 

The impact of Panchayati Raj on agricultural pro- 
duction has been very discouraging. There has been 
frustration everywhere, both among the elected repre- 
sentatives and the officials. 

Procedures for planning of agricultural production 
do not generate adequate interest and initiative among 
farmers. What farmers should do is planned for at 
the highest level and communicated to successive lower 
levels for implementation. The man who has to pro- 
duce has no hand m planning. 

Under the impact of the Five-Year Plans the Central 
Government machinery has become more powerful 
with a vastly, proliferated bureaucracy, while the Stales 
machinery, primarily responsible for agricultural pro- 
duction, is gradually losing its initiative, talents and 
discretion. 

Pians for increasing agricultural production arc 
oriented towards getting more allccations from the 
Centre than towards the maximum exploitation of the 
potential in each State. This trend has greatly increa- 
sed the traffic between the State headquarters and the 
national capital. 

Another impact of the Five Year Plans has been the 
enormous increase in the number of conferences. 
Seminars and workshops on the one band, and the 
constitution of large number of Commissions and 
Committees of study andre\)cw the various aspects 
of agricultural production on the other. Most often the 
recommendations made by these forums are not acted 
upon with all the seriousness they deserve. Govern- 
ment should concentrate on taking fifm decisions 
and implementing these rather than on constituting 
more Commissions or Committees or organising more 
conferences, etc. 

Agriculture, though the mo t important industry in 
the country, is languishing because it is undcr-capiiali- 
sed. Farmers’ economic position is so weak that they 
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cannot save and invest on agricultural development. 

Availability of credit to farmers from the organised 
banking sector has been very meagre. Besides, the 
procedures are complicated. Because of the policies 
of the Reserve Bink of Ind'a and other financing 
agencies and due to the high risks involved, agriculture 
has not been attracting suffie'ent capital investment 
from other sectors. Unless these pol cies are changed 
and increased capital made available to the agriculture 
sector, there is no salvation for the country. 

To exaggerate the defects of farmers without even 
looking into their virtues has been one of our greatest 
mistakes. 

Our farmers are inefficient or lacking in enterprise. 
Due to want of incentives and opportunities and being 
exposed to risks, and to uncertainties of help from 
Government, they arc not prepared “to forego the 
meagre security in the hope of a more ample uncer- 
tainly’’. The economic restraints of traditional agri- 
culture and absence of rewarding investments opport- 
unities are holding them back. If profitable inputs are 
produced and supplied of farmers cheaply enough, 
they will not lag behind in taking advantage of these 
to increase production. Without these profitable inputs, 
agricultural c.xtension service is an empty institutional 
gesture. 

Commercialising Indian agriculture is the urgent 
need. To achieve this, all the factors inhibiting agri- 
cultural development should be removed (discrimination 
between agrtculture and industiy. land ceilings, food 
policy, etc.), remunerative support prices ensured for 
agricuilural produces, production incentives (efficient 
market svstem, crop and li\c-stock insurance etc.) 
offered. 

It has to be appreciated that no Government 
machirciy can grow cither food or fibre. It is the 
farmers w! o grow and decide what, when and how' to 
produce Government's targets of production, there- 
fore, have been very unrealistic, and have helped only 
to proliferate its organisation without enthusing the 
farmcis. Government has also taken upon itself com- 
mercial activities which is not their legitimate function. 
Tl c icsulis of this trend have been grave. Government 
should, therefore, confine, itself to its legitimate funct- 
ions as detailed. 

Agricultural administration, as it is organised today, 
is wccfiilly unsuiled to cduc.itc and serve tlie farmers. It 
needs to be infused wtih dynamism, dedication and 
competence. It s! ould be thoroughly reorganised to 
perform, with integrity and efficiency, the three most 
imronr.nt functions, vi/. : 

1. 'lo cdicalc farivcrs in the scientific ideas and 
practices; 

2. To solve ilie‘c problems; and 


3, To ensure supplies and services required for 
agricultural production. (144 and 145) 

National Agricultural Policy 

Both the agricultural policies and the way in which 
these are implemented need critical re-examination in the 
light of the poor performance in this sector during the 
last 16 jears. 

The national policies in a predominantly agricultural 
country like ours, should be primarily designed to give 
the highest place for its farmers and for the farming 
profession. 

The national agricultural policy should provide for 
the realisation of the following objectives in the shortest 
possible period : 

(i) Conferment of ownership title on land to the 
tiller ; 

(ii) Securing higher stable incomes to farmers ; 

(iii) Production incentives including a realistic price 
policy, an efficient marketing system and crop and live- 
stock insurance against risks ; 

(iv) Easy availability of adequate capita! resources 
to farmers and others engaged in agricultural enter- 
prises ; 

(v) Production and distribution of agricultural 
requisites in adequate quantities and at reasonable 
prices ; 

(vi) Development of irrigation potential on top 
priority ; 

(vii) An infra-structure conducive for rapid agri- 
cultural development and in particular — 

(aj Large number of agro and agro-processing 
industries in lural areas with farmers having relalionship 
with these ; 

(b) A service-oriented administrative michincry 
which is efficient in giving new ideas to farmers, in 
solving their problems and in ensuring supplies and 
services to them ; 

(c) A network of roads and bridges in rural and 
power supplies to agriculture. (2.1.3.) 

The land reforms policy has not been implrmcnlcd 
with the vigour and urgency it demands. Urgent steps 
be taken to ensure that the tenants set the ownership 
rights within a period of two years from now at the 
most. The legal obstacles should be removed 
forthwith. Administrative arrangements should be 
(ightned up. 

Our policies should he primarily prcduct.'on-orfcntcd. 
Even ceiling on land considered on the same ba«^is. 
Holdings which arc contributing high level of produc- 
tion should not be distributed. 

Land Ccilling Act should he repealed, .ind replaced 
by a provision for graduated taxes for fJ.e extent of 
land over and above the minimum. 
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Consolidation of the present scattered agricultural 
holdings should be expedited. Immediate measures are 
called for to change the provisions of Inheritance Lav 
to prevent fuither fragmentation of agricultural hold- 
ings. Tlie legislative measures must be flexible enough 
to meet all contingencies, such as exchange of land, 
etc. 

The policy of building cooperative farming societies 
under Government pressure and State patronage should 
be given up. 

Indiscriminate distribution of land to landless 
labourers uncccompan'cd by tl e necessary wherewithal 
to enable them to cultivate these lands profilabb', 
should be stopped ferthwilh. Our aim will be to 
provide ample employment opportunities of landless 
labourers. 

A Kational Standing Commission of experts should 
be appointed to undertake a national sun’cy of essen- 
tialities for agricultural development for evolving land 
and water utilisation pattern. This pattern should take 
into consideration the potentialities available, the 
resources which need to be fully exploited and other 
factors for extorsive introduction of scientific forming. 
It should frame a guide for the Central and State 
Governments to invest their resources to achieve the 
best results in agricultural production. This should 
also frame a guide for consolidation of holdings. 

A national water use policy must be evolved keeping 
in view the urgent necessity to exploit the irrigation 
potential fully and as quickly as possib'c and to ensure 
that there is no-injustice done to any State. The policy 
should provide for utilisation of irrigation water from 
surface resources or from underground resources de- 
pending upon the technical and economic feasibility. 

Government waste lands should be leased out on a 
long-term basis for individjals and organisations who 
come forward with c.ipital resources and management 
tcch''iques to develop these lands. Blocks of land with 
a minimum extent of 30D to 503 acres have to be leased 
out. Their proJuct'on requirements includina credit 
should be ensured since it contributes to increase 
agricultural production. There should, however, be no 
grants orsubs'dy. 

The coDperative policy should be subjected to a 
Ihoroueh re-examination. Cooperatives should be 
allowed to stand tiie test of their cflicicncy in a 
Competitive field. The pretections given to the co- 
operatives so far, such as monopoly rights in regard to 
supp’y of imputs, and the subsidies and grants should 
be stopped. 

Agricultural production should be the re.spcnsibility 
of Anncidtural Department. This demands single line 
of command from village to St.ate level. Panehajati 
Raj institutions should not be entrusted with agricultu- 


ral administration. 

Tlie public sector undertakings should be completely 
autonomous and free from Government interference to 
enable them to operate stric'ly on business principles. 
Government control should be limited to the absolute 
minimum necessary to ensure safety of it investments. 
The Board of Directors should co.nsist of men who are 
profession 'Is and experienced in the various fields of 
activity which the undertaking is entrusted with. 
Government officials should not hold multiple director- 
ship in a number of companies. 

In view of the acute shortage of the various agricul- 
tural requisites, the country is facing tc-day, there 
shou'd not be any monopoly given to any single organi- 
sation or agency in the fields of production and distribu- 
tion of the various inputs and other requirements, 
uniform treatment should be meted out to all organisa- 
tions irrespective of whether they arc in the public or 
private sector, as long as the/ operate efficiently, keep 
to the standards and do not exploit any section of 
society. 

The taxation policy afiecting farmers and the 
farming profession should be subjected to a thorough 
re-examination by an Expert Commi^s'on keeping in 
view the legal, constitutional, moral and social aspects, 
apart from the factors of equity of treatment along all 
sections of society. 

Price' support should be an instrument of Stale policy 
in order to ensure production required of any crop at 
any moment when the state needs it. 

The Agricultural Prices Commission should fi.v 
the minimum prices taking all factors into account and 
in particular the following aspects : 

(i) Interest on the cos; of land ; 

(ii) Interest on investment ; 

(iii) Cost of production including managerial cost ; 

(iv) Input costs, wages, taxes, cesses, depreciations, 
etc ; 

(v) Intermediary losses owing to bad seasons, 
characteristics of the area and such other factors ; 

(vi) Reasonable margin of profit as compared with 
other sectors ; 

In fixing the prices, (inlcr-crop parity should also 
be taken into consideration along with the average 
cost of production. 

Union-State Relationship In Agricultural Develop- 
ment 

The CenTc-Statc relationship in agricultural deve- 
lopment, as it maximum exists to day, is net conductive 
for the maximum utilisation of the potential for increa- 
sing agriculiur.-’l production. Although, the Centre is 
responsible only for liigh level policies and coordina- 
tion, it has developed a vastly proliferated bureaucraev. 
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Thi-i is due to its increasing cinccrn in seeing to the 
implementation of the plans in the Stales. This is 
having adverse effect on the States, initiative in drawing 
up and implementing realistic plans. 

Central Government, in the agriciiUural field, should 
concern mainly with the formulation of national plans 
for agricultural production, developing a land and 
water utilisation pattern, dealing with international 
assistance and collaborating, foreign trade, etc. 

The funds for the plan schemes which arc being 
operated under Article 282— discclioaary powers— 
should be operated under Article 275— granis-in-aid. 
The terms of the next Finance Commission should cover 
these funds also. 

A National Standing Commission of experts in 
agriculture and allied fields should be appointed to 
evolve land and water utilisation p.atlcrn for the country. 
This pattern should be the guide for the Centre and the 
Stales to use their resources to exploit their potentials 
fully. 

The prevailing system of grants to the States from 
the Centre on an ad hoc basis should be stopped. It 
should be replaced by low interest long-term loans to 
the States. 

A committee of Fxpcrl at the Government of India 
level should be appointed to process the schemes from 
the States asking for loans. This Committee should 
advise the Government of India on the tcciinical and 
economic feasibility of the schemes. 

An evaluation cell should be attached to the Board 
for Agricultural Development of the State level. This 
cell should not expand itself in'o a big organisation. It 
should make use of all other evaluation organisations 
already functioning both in the public and private 
sectors. 

The Centre should refrain from entering into any 
field which is legitimately in U.c Slates' jurisdictions. 
On the other hand it should hand over immcuiatcly all 
the institutions concerned with agricultural research and 
education to the .Slates while rct.'^ining only the All- 
India Institutions. 

All-India corporations skirled In the centre in the 
public Sector should be replaced by tlx Agricultur.al 
Development Corporations in the .States, This should 
not apply to the Food Corporation of India. 

The Slates shoufd review fie existing institutions, 
develop a rationalised patt.Tn, climinTc duplicat on 
and oscrlappin'.’., strengthen the remaining wnli prv'per 
equipment, competent and well paid staff, end nd.qo.atc 
resources. 

To ensure m.aintcnapce of st.nnrl.irds ".i.n apr'crrUirral 
rcscarcti and ir.unine. the Ccalm! Govc’nrnent slioiild 
;el up a National AcCre iitio.nal Commts<!on. 

Memorandum of aeiccment should be introduced 


between the Central and .Stale Government agencies 
in respect of projects which need their Collaboration. 

Maclilnery For Planning For Agricultural Development 

The academic and thcoritical exercises and projec- 
tions by the Planning Commits on are poorly rdlcxcd in 
performance. 

Farmers’ organisations should be encouraged from 
village level upwards, and should be rcpicscntcd on 
policy-making bodies and actively involved in the 
process of planning. 

A District Council for Agricultural production should 
be set up at the district level, and be made responsible 
for approving the district plan for agricultural develop- 
ment and to review the perform inccs. 

A State Board for agricultural development should 
he set up at the State level. Its function should be 
approve the State Plan for agricultural development. 

There should be an Export Committee to advise the 
Slate Boards on all matters coming up for considera- 
tion before it, including the plans for agricultural 
development. 

The Planning Wings working in the different depart- 
ments concerned with agricultural produclio.a should 
be merged together and a strong planning division 
.should be set up in the Department of Agricultural 
Development in the Stales. 

Tnc Agricultural Division in the Planning Commis- 
sion should be abolished forthwith as its continuance 
will only duplicate the work of the planning division in 
the Ministry' of Agricultural Development, 

There should be a small wing in the Ministry of 
Agricultural Development at the Centre for attending to 
the work relating to agricultural planning. 

Coopiratiscs and tic Panchayati Raj Institutions 
should be represented on the bodies set up for consi- 
deration and approval of plans and policies. 

Administrative procedures sliould ho s'mplifictl a 
great deal. The am mnt of scnplory work-load involved 
in the planning process .should be very much reduced, 

A tcciinical inanpowcr utilisation brarch should be 
alinched to the planning divisions b.uh in the Depart- 
ment of Agricullu'al Development in the Slates and in 
the Ministry of Agricultural Dcvc'opment at the Centre. 

The machinery for .ngricultura! intelligence should be 
re-organised from the villarc to nutional level. It 
should be intcarated with the pattern of agricultural 
administrative gency we Imve ♦uggested. It shnu'd be 
made responsible for c ilicction .and process of ail (he 
data required for planning and other dcvc’opmenta! 
functions. 

Food Policy 

'I be present footl situation is mere due to policies 
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and the administrative machinery than due to a mere 
short-falls in production alone. 

The fcod policy has been more distribution oriented 
than production oriented. Although this may be a 
short-term measure, the tragedy is that it is having a 
serve setback on food production itself. 

The large amounts of money which are being spent 
for importing foodgrains should have been utili-ed for 
stepping up indigenous production of fertilizers and to 
offer more remunerative support prices to farmers 
That this has not been done all these years is a g'aring 
mistake of our policy. 

Instead of subsidiring the cost of imported foodgrains, 
the amount should be utilised for providing higher 
remunerative prices for farmers. The imported food- 
grains should be utilised for building-up buffer stock. 

Aggressive open market purchases would help in 
procuring more foodgrains and this will also stimulate 
increased production. The subsidy, which is presently 
being given to undersell the imported foodgrains, should 
be utilised for meeting the difference between higher 
purchase price in different States and lower selling 
prices. 

When the private trade can handle the food distribu- 
tion at a nominal charge, the State Trading has imposed 
a heavy financial burden on the Government, the policy 
has neither been helping farmers. Both from the paint 
of view of consumers and producers, efficiency in food 
trading has to be ensured. 

Adequate steps should be taken to modernise and 
improve the handling capacity at the ports to receive 
quickly and transport the imported grains, and also to 
facilitate quick handling of exports. 

All impediments in the way of food production 
should be removed forthwith, and positive incentives 
offered. Government should handle the price mecha- 
nism to regulate production according to the needs. 

Food production should be Commercialised. Any 
crop which is produced for the market should be treated 
as a commercial crop. 

The State Zones should be abolished. The restric- 
tions on movement of foodgrains between and within 
Sta’es should be removed. 

We are not in favour of compulsory levy on produ- 
cers as it exists now. It is ad hoc and not based on any 
ratio na'e. 

A National Grain Reserve should be built up. The 
farmer being a very important citizen of this country 
has also to take care of the non-farmer. Therefore, he 
should be legitimately expected to make a small contri- 
bution towards building up of the national grain reserve. 
The reseiwe should be built up by the following 
methods : — 

(i) By entering into contract with farmers for pur- 


chag of foodgrains. This should he started in ihfc 
surplus districts; 

(ii) Open market purchases in the surplus districts; 

(iii) Purchase of grains in exchange for fertilizers 
to be given to farmers at concessional price. A system 
of coupons should be introduced to facilitate this pro- 
cedure to operate; 

(iv) Imports. 

The problem of shortage of foodgrains should be 
handled rot by checking the trade, but by freeing the 
market from the clutches, and allowing it to operate 
under the principle of Demand and Supply. Go\em- 
ment can influence the market by building up sizeable 
buffer stocks to stabilise prices. 

Government should not engage itself' in buying, 
movement and selling of foodgrains. This should be 
entrusted to the Food Corporation of India which 
should function as the agent of the Government. 

The Food Departments both at the Centre and in 
the States should be reduced to the barest mmimum. 
This would result in considerable savings which could 
be better utilised to offer more incentives to farmers. 

Fertilizer allocations to the States should be made 
in exchange for the foodgrains assured to be supplied to 
(he central pool. 

Food processing induslries should be given all the 
help and financial assistance necessary for modernizing 
and improving theT efficiency. 

The technical know-how available in the Central 
Food Techiological Research Institute should be fully 
utilized both, for modernization of the existing mills 
and for the manufacture of modern mills. 

The policy of assisting the conventional rice mills 
by Government and N.C.D.C. is not a healthy trend 
and should, therefore, be discontinued. 

Scientific standards should be prescribed for mills, 
and licences should be given only to those mills which 
conform to the standards. 

The restriction, that only imported wheat should be 
milled in the roller flour mills, should be removed 
immediately. 

The processing industries should be made up-to-date 
in marketing of wheat products. The products should 
be well packed, subject to inspection as to their quality 
and grades, ‘agmarked’ and then marketed. 

The Food Corporation of India should be allowed to 
function in a free economy as a balancing agent. It 
should have the least control by Government. The F.C.t. 
should function as a commercial organisation in charge 
of both the internal procurement and movement of 
foodgrains and handing of imported foodgrains. 

Import-Export policy regarding agricultural commo- 
di ies should be more realistic. It should be cheaper 
to import certain commodities like sugar. If exports 
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ate to fee maintained and if agricultural commodities 
are to be available at cheaper prices, then the cost of 
production should be reduced. This is possible only 
by a suitable ciopping pattern based on potentialities 
and suitability. 

Cooperative Farming 

The experience from working of the large number 
of Cooperative Farming Societies in the country has 
cleaily shown that these societies: 

(i) have not substantially contributed to increased 
agricultural productivity; 

(li) have resulted in the wastage of resoures and 
efforts; 

(iii) have not contributed to develop harmony and 
coordination among farmers; and 

(iv) have contributed only to the proliferation of 
Government machinery. 

The objectives of Cooperative Farming Societies, 
namely, increasing agricultural production by pooling 
uneconomic holdings, has not been fulfilled. Experience 
from other countries, like Japan, has indicated that it 
is possible to modernise agriculture even with small 
holdings. 

The policy of Government to developing and foster- 
ing these societies with set fargets and special patronage 
has not contributed to increasing the productivity nor 
has It done any good to farmers. 

Starting of 10,000 new Cooperative Forming Societies 
in the Fourth Plan period and the proposed allocation 
of Rs. 25 croies for this purpose should be dropped. 

The existing 5,300 Cooperative Farming Societies 
should be screened on the basis of their contribution 
to increased agricultural production. Only these socie- 
ties which have substantially increased agiicultural 
production need be retained and all the rest closed 
down, the lands be distributed to the members who are 
cultivators. 

Coopeiativc Farming Societies should be given any 
special privileges either directly or indirectly. These 
societies should be able to stand on their own merit, 
making use of whatever facilities and help available 
from the Government for agricullural development in 
general. Where faimers came together and organize 
themselves for economic enterprise, they should be 
given priority consideration in meeting their require- 
ments of seeds, ferlilizers, implements, machinery, credit 
etc. 

The administrative hierarchy which has been set up 
for Cooperative Farming Societies should be diibanded. 

The problem of uneconomic holdings should be 
solved by diversifying and intensifying agnculture which 
will provide more employ ment to the people. 


Organisation For Agricultural Research 

A number of Commissions and Committees have 
examined the organisation for and conditions under 
which agricultural research is being carried out in this 
country. They have also made several recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations (Summarised in the 
chapter) should be implemented quickly. 

Agricultural Universities should be started in the 
remaining States also at the earliest possible time, if 
possible within the Fourth Plan itself. Towards this 
end, the Centre should take immediate steps in w'orking- 
out the financial arrangements necessary for the States 
to start these Universities and make all promotional 
efforts to realise the objective. 

A review of all the research stations and farms cur- 
rently being run by the Centre should be made by a 
competent body of experts and action taken to close 
down such of the stations and farms which are not 
running on reasonable standards, and the remaining 
handed over to the Stales. The Centre should maintain 
only national and All-India Institutions and farms. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should 
be the only coordinating and sponsoring body for the 
aspects of research in agricultural Sciences. It should 
not undertake research directly. 

The I.C.A.R. should be given statutory recognition 
by a Parliamentary Act. 

An Expert Committee should review the various 
existing regional and sub stations maintained by the 
Centre. Those which are found to be not working 
efficiently should be closed down, and the rest handed 
over to the States. The Centre should confine itself 
to national and All-India Institutions. 

The research work done by the All-India Boards, 
such as. Coffee Board, Tea Board, etc , should be con- 
trolled by the Agricultural Universities in their res- 
pective States. The funds for research on these ciops 
may continue to be released by the respective Boards 
but these funds should pass through the Agricultural 
Universities. 

The I.C.A R. should set up High Level Export 
Committee in different Subject-matter areas to critically 
review the progress of research work with a view to 
avoid duplication and overlapping. These committees 
should also consider the proposals for starting new 
All-India Institutes which are presently before the 
Ministry of food and Agriculture. While starting the 
new institutions, it should be ensured that the facilities 
available on the existing faims, research stations and 
institutions are fully utilised. 

There should be better and closer coordination 
between the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
and other organisations presently engaged in promoting 
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ami conducting rcsoirch on aspects allio I to agriculture. 
The 1 .C A R. should be the agency for bringing about 
this coordination. 

Research work in all aspects of Agricultural Sciences 
should be made by the Concern of the Agricultural 
UnKcrdiics. and the anomaly in regard to the pattern 
of ass'stance for the Agricultural Research Schemes 
which csisis today should be rctiiovcd immediately. 

Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural Universities should 
be eminent men who have distinguished themselves in 
the field of agriculture or who have made outstanding 
contribution to the promotion of agricultural deve- 
lopment. 

Immc.diate steps should be taken to improve the 
working conditions of agricultural scientists in the 
country. They should be given more freedom of work 
and better Lciliiies. 

Agiicultural Scientists should not be fitted into any 
pariicu’ar cadre. Every Scientist should be individually 
recognised. Vi'c arc not in favour of bringing tbeif 
status down by fining them into All-India Agricultural 
Res. arch Service or any other cadre. 

i^rricultural Scientists should be placed on time 
scales of pay so that they need not be stuck up for 
want 0 .'' vacme’es at higher level. There should not 
be any bar for the creation of supernumerary posts to 
retain Competent-Scientists in agricultural research 
woik. 

The emoluments of the agricultural scientists 
should be in no way inferior to those drawn by other 
services including the Indian Administrative Service. 
In fact, there is csery justification for providing the 
agricultural scientists with scales of pay and prospects 
better than in tlic Indian Administrative Service. 

Fmtcrnitics of Agricultural Scientists in different 
di ciplincs sliould be promoted and given all facilities 
to meet pcrio.iiealIy for their professional advancement. 
Tiii^ wcniSd help in bringing them together. It will be 
a grc.it b lost to their morale. 

There should be provisi.an for appointing reputed 
fc enlists on contractual basis for specified periods 
w.lh the provision for renewing the contract at the end 
of tl c period subject to their performance and mutual 
agreement. 

The financ.al allocations to agricultural research 
base been very meagre, compared to its need in the 
ccimiry. Adequate funds sheuki be ensured to agricul- 
tural rcsc’reh both at the Centre and in the States. 
Ihcsc funds sbotild be give i on block grant basis, and 
s' u'.i!d be siauuorilv provided. 

^ f‘‘‘>kUrable environment should be created for the 
snoist.ncs to take a more direct inlcicst in promoting 
• ftii-ulliiral tcscarch, and towards.lhis end to earmark 
aghcr .unounts of their net earnings to agricultural 
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research projects. The public sector industries should 
give a lead in this direction. 

When once the funds arc provided to the l.C.A.R. 
at the Centre and the Agricultural Universities in the 
States, and the bu-lgei approved, there should not be 
any interference by Government in regard to the 
utilisation of such fund. 

There should be provision for annu.il report and 
critical rsscssmert of resccrch done both in the Sta'cs 
and Central institiit’ons, by selected reputed scientists 
for each year for each diseipfine. Such reports would 
be of mere value to all Scientists, besides being invalu- 
able in planning rese, rch programmes both of short- 
term and long-term basis after a review' by high 
power panel of scientists in the concerned discipline. 

Organisation For Agricultural Education 

There should be a better rural bias in general edu- 
cation. To facilitate tliis, r.'dical changes should be 
introdreed in tl'c tc\t books at the elementary and 
secondary stages of cduciiion. 

The Teachers’ Training Institutions for equipping 
agricultural teachers should be reorganise! and brought 
within the fold of Agricultural Universities. 

Agricultural education slionid bo made iiuly voca- 
tional Sfch of the Gram Sevaks’ Training Centres, 
and other Training Institutions which arc well-develop- 
ment, should be coverted into Agricultural Poly- 
tcclin'cs. Tlicrc should be close collaboration between 
the Agr'cultural Poll technics and the various agro and 
agro-processsing industries on the one hand and the 
Agricultural Univc.'sities on the other. Agro-and agro- 
processing industries should provide apprenticeship for 
students undergoing training into p. Ij technics. 

The various programrres for educating farmers in 
improved agricultural practices and techniques have 
been more ad hoc, and hence are not serving the real 
purpose of educating farmeis and of training them. 
The scheme of training farmers, (heir wives and their 
sons, wh'ch the .Ministry of Fo.)d and Agriculture has 
initiated recently with an outlay of Rs. 14 crorcs for the 
Fourth Five-'^'car Plan period is not realistic. It helps 
in the prolifcr.ntion of buieaucracy without any 
substantial results. Hence th-s scheme should be 
dropped. 

The existing block seed farms and other farms main- 
tained by the .Agriculture and allied Departments and 
Agriculture IJniversities should be utilised for demons- 
tration purposes. The block seed farms should be 
converted into seed cum demonstration farms. These 
farms should be the focal paints for extension work in 
each block. 

All the c'isting .-\gricultura! Colleges, vxhether they 
be in the private management or under Government 
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tonlrol, should be subjected ro critical review by an 
accreditation team to be set up by the I.C.A.R. Govern- 
ment grants should be canalised to these institutions 
only on the basis of the reports of this team, and the 
entrance to Government jobs should be conditional on 
education in recognised institutions only. 

There should be provision for apprenticesh-p for 
every Student in Colleges of Agricultural Sciences before 
he gets the degree. This should be for one year and 
completed on the farm or farms of recognised Scientific 
farmers approved by the University. This period should 
be recognised and paid for. 

We would like the agricultural Sciences to be taught 
in regional languages. The Agricultural Universities 
should make arrangements as quickly as possible to 
promote the writing of regional language text books 
by technical experts and to prescribe these for the 
various courses. Till this materialises, it is necessary 
that English should continue as the medium of instruct- 
ion. In recommending this, we are more concerned, 
with the need to ensure good Standards in agricultural 
education, as there are no suitable text books in 
regional languages in agricultural sciences. The post- 
graduate training in agricultural sciences shou’d con- 
tinue to be in English till adequate facilities by way of 
regional language text books and publications are 
available. 

A National Council of Education in Agricultural 
Sciences should be constituted on the pattern of 
National Council of Rural Higher Education. 

Org.anisatton For Agricultural E.xtension Work 

The Agricultural Extension rgency has so far suffer- 
ed from unrealistic attitudes and frequent changes in 
priorities and emphas's. The basic requirements of 
farmers and methods of approach to them have been 
largely neglected. 

The extension agency should discharge the following 
functions : 

(i) To educate the farmers in Scientific agriculture 
and to enthuse them to adopt the same; 

(ii) To solve the problems of farmers in the field 
of agricultural production; and 

(ill) Te ensure supplies and services to farmers 
required for agricultural production. 

The responsibility for field-extension work should be 
with the Department of Agricultural Development. The 
pattern of agricultural administration we have suggested 
would be definitely more effective in serving the needs 
of farmers for increasing their agricultural production. 
The Seed-Cum-Demonstratlon Farms should be the 
focal points for exters'on work in the blocks. 

Agro and agro-processing industries should play an 
effective role in contributing to increased agricultural 


production through linking of processing, marketing 
and the Services including the extension of technical 
know-how to farmers. 

Agricultural Universities should be responsible for 
strengthening and supporting the field extension agency; 
Subject-Matter Specialists being the link betsveen the 
Department of Agricultural Development and the 
Agricultural Universities to facilitate flow of new ideas 
from the Universities to farmers and feed-back of agri- 
cultural problems of farmers to Universities. 

Subject Matter Specialists at the State and District 
levels, appointed according to the requirements of the 
area, should be under the administrative and techn'eal 
control of the Agricultural Universities. Subject 
Matter Technicians below the District level should be 
under the control of the Department of Agricultu'al 
Development. Effective intercourse should be main- 
tained between the subject Matter sp.cialist of the 
Universities and the Subject Matter Technicians of the 
Department to ensure that the field extension agency is 
continuously enriched in scie.itific knowledge. 

The Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, Community Development and co- 
operation aspects, national obligations and responsi- 
bilities pertaining to extension and Coordination among 
the States should be handled by a top level technical 
specialist in extension of the rank of a Joint Secretary. 
He should work in close coo.'din:tion \sith the 
I.C.A.R. 

Agricultural Finance 

Lack of adequate and timely finances had been a 
major impediment in Indian agriculture. Caught in the 
various circles of low yields, meagre incomes, unpro- 
ductive expenditure, poverty and debts, farmers have 
not been able to mobilise the necessary capital for 
investment in productive en'erprises. 

A dynamic movement for social reforms is cal'ed 
for. If unproductive expenditure has to be reduced an d 
the savings mobilized for investment in productive 
enterprises, it will quicken the pace of development. 
The lead in this, should be given by others well placed 
in society and better educated than farmers. 

Agricultural Development holds the key to economic 
growth. Since the savings and capital formation in 
agriculture are low, the resources have to be mobilised 
from all other sectors and chanelled to the agricultural 
sector. Till such time farmers should increase their 
income and save enough to invest in agricultural pro- 
ductive enterprises. Government should provide the 
required capital and develop the infra-structuie con- 
ducive for the flow of capital into the Agricultural 
Sector. Money lent to farmers for productive purposes 
would fight the forces of inflation. 
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The total credit requirements of farmers should be 
met. This shnuld include their needs for production, 
marketing, processing, consumption and other domestic 
expenditure. Otherwise, farmers will be forced to 
divert the production loans to unproductive purposes 
and increase the borrowing from the traditional money- 
lenders. This will only perpetuate their indebted- 
ness. 

The Credit requirements of farmers as estimated by 
the Government of Ind=a are very inadequate. This , 
calls for providing more incentives and creating a con- 
ducive infra-structure to enable all the banking agencies 
to take increasingly active role in lending credit to agri- 
cultural deve’opment. 

The procedures for obtaining credit should be very 
much simplified. 

If the farmers have to be saved from the grip of 
traditional money-lenders, more efficient system of 
credit, including marketing credit should be developed. 
The pace of progress of the organised banking sector 
should be quickened. 

Government should not administer takkavi loans 
directly. It may use any of the existing banking 
agercies. 

Agricultural Credit Corporations proposed to be 
started in some States should be dropped, and the 
existing financing agencies should be strengthened by 
removing their defects and deficiencies and giv’ing them 
better support. 

Judging from the experience gained. So far, it is 
not pcssib'e for the cooperatives alone to meet the 
entire credit requirements of farmers. It is, therefore, 
ncce'^sary to harness the resources of all other agencies 
for increasing the availability of credit of farmers. To 
achieve this purpose, all the agencies engaged in this 
task should be treated on equal terms. There should 
be no discrimination among them in regard to privileges 
and facilities by the Government. The necessary legis- 
lative and other conditions should be improved for 
other agencies also to develop their resources. 

The three-tier structure of credit cooperatives should 
be reduced to two-tiers. 

Farmer's Cooperative Bank should be constituted 
by converting the existing large-sized cooperative socie- 
ties and by merging non-viable units of Primary Co- 
operative Sccieties. 

There is no necessity to continue the Apex Banks, 
anl hence these should be abolished. The District 
Cooperative Banks should continue. In view of the 
Banking Regulations Act being applied to cooperative 
banking, there is no necessity for an additional super- 
visory level at the Siate level. The part played by 
the Apex Banks should be taken over by the Reserve 
Bank of India. 


The rate of interest charged to farmers should be 
reduced from the present 9 per cent to 7 and half 
per cent. The Reserve Bank of India should set apart 
half per cent in this to build a reserve to take care of 
the risks involved and also to effectively supervise the 
Cooperative Banking Institutions. 

Government should make an initial contribution of 
Rs. 1 lakh to each of the Farmer’s Banks by way of 
capital resources, 50 per cent in the form of share 
capital and 50 per cent in the form of lorg term loans 
repayable in 10 years. This should be in addition to the 
capital, the Farmer’s Banks bring to themselves by the 
merged of the societies. 

The State B ink of India should utilise these Farmers 
Banks instead their own branches in rural areas. When 
the State Bank of India opens branches in villages, its 
losses during the first three years are subsidised by the 
Government. Instead of subsidising these State Bank 
branches. Government should s'rengthen the Farmer’s 
Banks by utilising the same. 

There should not be any subs'dy or contribution to 
managerial cost either to the Farmer’s Banks or to 
other credit institutions. They should be run strictly 
on Commercial lines and to stand on the r own feet. 

If the cooperatives are to be a suceess their defects 
should be remedied with a strong w.ll followed by firm 
decisions and actions. They should be able to stand 
against competition in the banking sector. Creation of 
competitive credit agencies will have a palliative effect 
on the working of the cooperatives. It will help farmers 
to have wide range of credit service to choose from. 

Long-term Joans should be for land improvement 
and taking into consideration the committed to debts of 
farmers. The security for these loans should be the 
land and the assets created on the land. Credit card 
system suggested will simplify the procedures and enable 
the farmers to draw on their credit-worthiness whenever 
they need. The short-term loans should be for produc- 
tion purposes only. 

Since agro and agro-processing industries, Commer- 
cial Banks and Cooperatives are to enter the field of 
agricultural credit to farmers, there should be suitable 
checks designed to prevent a farmer from getting finan- 
ces from more than one source at the same time The 
system of credit cards, both for long term, medium 
terms and short-term loans will facilitate this. 

The debentures raised by the Land Development and 
other Cooperative Banks should be made more attrac- 
tively liberalising the conditions and by offering better 
incentives. 

The restrictions imposed on rural debentures, that 
they are non-transferable and non-mortgageable, should 
be removed to make them more attractive. The deben- 
tures which are now beings raised for agricultural 
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enterprises should be made tax Free. The interest rate 
on these should be raised to attract inve-tment by form- 
ing classes. 

Debentures should be made transferab'e to Govern- 
ment to par value without Dss. 

Deb ntures raised by Lard Development Banks, 
Agiiculiural Development Corporations, etc , meant for 
agricul'ural purposes should be made more attract 've 
than the debentures raised by other agencies, such as. 
Electric ty Board, etc. There should be provision for 
raising special land development debentures w th ceil- 
ings on individual inves'ment. This should be tax free 
and should be avai'ablc on top just like National Savings 
Ccnincate. 

Land Mortgage Bank should be able to raise loans 
from the L.I.C. pledging the records of people who 
have subscribed to the debentures. This can be done 
since debentures are raised with Goverrment guarantee. 
This sh uld be subject to ti e consent of Government, 
just as in the case of Electricity Boards. 

All these facilities should be available to debentures 
raised by Agricultural Development Corpo'ations also. 

Working of Land Mortgage Banks still involves 
complicated procedures, such as elabor.tc enquiries, 
production of various documents, offering of adequate 
security, etc. These arc com 'ng in the way of timely 
disbursement of loans. Steps shou'd, therefore be 
taken to sec that no farmer is made to w.nit for more 
than a month from the date of appliention to get h's 
loan sanctioned. Rules and rcgulat ons of the Land 
Mortgage Bank should be chrnged and simplified to be 
on the lines of the Commercial Banks. 

If the land is mortgaged to the Lan ! Mort -age Brnk 
or Land Development Hank the farmer sh ruld be able 
to get aididonal accommodatian whenever he wanted it 
for improving the Ian 1 or for b lying the equipment to 
insta! on h s land witho.it going through all the pro- 
ceJnrej o i;e again. Tnc sys em of credit ca'd we have 
suggested will help in this regard. 

Tnc Reserve Bank of India shou'd play a more 
d/nam e role in -egarJ to agfic I'tural credit. Its policy 
today is more rccovrry-orientc 1 than p.'oduction-orien- 
ted. It should trent all Bank; which extend agricultural 
credit to farmers on par. All banking institutions 
should be given the same irer.tmen: in rc'pect of pri- 
vileges, facilities, clc. There sliould be no di'crim'na- 
tion on ideological or other grounds. The only basis 
should be whether an institution luns on strict bankmg 
principles o' not. 

The performance of the Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment of the R B I. as well as that of o'lier credit 
agencies sh uild be ju.lgcd by the amount b'-rro.ved and 
the number of f.irm.rs uho have borrowed during a 
particular year and not by nncarly the quantum of 


credit advanced. 

The R.B.I. should support Commercial Banks and 
Agricultural Development Corporations by extending to 
them financial accommodation to the extent these insti- 
tutions lend to farmers for agricultural development. 
This should become an accepted policy of the R B.I. 
The R.B.I. should be responsib’e to make available the 
necessary financial resources for all these banking insti- 
tutions keeping in view the total requi ements of ag-i- 
cultoral development including the development of 
agro and agro-proces .ing industries, agricultural ser- 
vices of various types and credit to farmers— long, 
medium and short term. 

All inhibiting fac'ors in the case of Commercial 
Banks should be removed sn that they can play a dyna- 
mic role in ag'icullural development by ir creasing 
their lending to agricultuial enterprises. 

A large section of farmers having land of prescribed 
value should be linked with the local commercial binks 
for their long-term farm credit requirements. 

The Agricultural Debt Re'ief Act must be amended 
and relaxed in the case of Commercial Banks a'so. 

Commerci.nl Banks should be able to ad.anec loans 
to farmers through intermediaries, such as, agro and 
agro-processing industries. 

The Agricultural Refinance Corporinlion si ould 
advance and back up agiicultural loans made by Com- 
mercial Bunks. 

Wh 'never commercial banks make direct advance 
for agricul ural productions, they should ba given the 
conces-ion of raising, from the R.B.I. at the bank rale, 
the amount so advanced by exempting (hern from the 
provisions of liquidity ratio. Government should 
guarantee loans issued by banks to agro and agro-pro- 
cessing industries and also to other agricultural enter- 
prises. 

The agency that looks after the financial interests 
of farmers should also provide technical assistance. The 
R.B.I. should provide the necessary funds by discount- 
ing facilities to the extent of direct finances made to 
agricultural production other than pJaniation pioduwC. 

It should be incumbertt on the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration of India to channel at least such cf its resour- 
ces which it gets from rural sccror to productive enter- 
prises in the rural areas. This should he through 
subscription of Speeia! Land Development Debentures 
to be raised by the Lan J Development Bunks or Agri- 
cultural Development Corporations. 

The Food Corporation of India s'lo lid be siippo.'tcd 
in providing credit and inputs to farmers in cxc!i:in;c 
for the grains to be sold by farmers to the Corpo- 
rations. 

Considerable savings should be elTccted by s ream- 
lining the administrative macliincry on the lines vve 
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have suggeited in this report, and the savings invested 
in commercial enterprises. 

Agricultural Development Corporations For Each State 

The requirements of agricultural development in 
this country are of such magnitude that we have not 
been able to meet evei a small part of this inspite of 
Government’s elTotts in all these years. Public sector 
undertakings and cooperatives have not been able to 
cater to the needs of farmers in regard to their produc- 
tion requisites. 

National Level Co-operative for agricultural enter- 
prises have not been of much help in stimulating for 
production and distribution of agricultural inputs. On 
the other hand, they have only proliferated national 
level organisations without stimulating the initiative and 
competence at the operational level engaged in agri- 
cultural development excepting the Food Corporation 
of India should be abolished. 

The agro-industries corporations recently started in 
some of ithe States are not suitable for the purpose of 
promoting the production, distribution and marketing 
of agricultural inputs and for rendering various services 
to farmers. They should be reorganised and expanded, 
and their terms of reference changed to fit into the new 
proposal we are making herewith. 

Each State should have a Development Corporation 
for promoting and supporting the agencies currently 
engaged or to be set up in the fields of production and 
marketing of agricultural inputs and in extending the 
various services to farmers. This corporation should 
not displace any organisation. It should not compete 
with any of the field agencies. Its responsibility is 
mainly promotional. 

The Agricultural Development Corporation should 
be completely autonomous. Its operations should be 
purely commercial. Government control should be 
absolutely minimum. 

The Agricultural Development Corporation should 
undertake the promotion of three major fields of acti- 
vities, namely, Land Development, Supplies and Services 
and De\elopment of A gro and Agro-Processing Indus- 
tries. This it should take up by extending financial 
support to the agencies engaged on the field for these 
activities. 

The capital of the Agricultural Deselopmcnt Cor- 
poration should come from Central and State Govern- 
ments, Rescive Bank, Commercial Banks and 
Agricultural Refinance Corporations. Besides, the 
Corporations may also issue debentures guaranteed by 
Government. These Corporations should have at 
least Rs. 10 crorcs as their initial capital. 

Organisation For Development And Utilisation Of 
Irrigation Potential For Agricultural Production 

Water is probably the most important limiting factor 


for agricultural production. Hardly 20 per cent of the 
cropped area is irrigated at present. In view of the 
limited water resources available in the country, wisdom 
lies in making the best use of these resources. As an 
insurance against the frequent recurrence of droughts 
which the country is experiencing, the most highly 
potential areas should be exploited on top priority mobi- 
lising all the resources. 

Financial allocations to irrigation projects should 
be increased by postponing for the present less urgent 
and unproductive projects. 

Highly potential areas, such as, the Gangetic Valley 
in the north and the deltaic area in the south, should 
receive top most consideration. 

While the policy should be to cencenlrate imme- 
diately on highly potential areas, in the other areas 
with less or meagre irrigation potential, the policy 
should be to evolve a suitable agricultural pattern 
rather than investing large amounts without reference 
to the potential. 

To ensure maximum utilisation of the irrigation 
potential created by irrigation projects, the entire 
command area should be treated as a block and a 
High-level Coordination Committee be constituted. The 
Agricultural Development Corporation should be 
entrusted w’ith functions such as levelling of land, etc. 

The Central Water and Power Commission should 
confine itself to the examination of inter-valley and 
intcr-State projects and such others which involve high 
technical competence. All small projects within the 
technical competence of the States must be dealt with 
by the States themselves. 

The C.W. & P.C should investigate the w'ays in 
which the water resources could be utilised most econo- 
mically and advice the States in this respect. 

The C.W. & P.C. should investigate the posibilities 
and methods to divert the west-flowing river by con- 
structing dams and reversing their courses east-wards for 
better u'ilisation. 

Utilisation of river waters, particularly of such rivers 
wh'ch flow through more than one State, has created 
better disputes among the States involved. The situation 
demands urgent consideration. 

A National Policy on Irrigation for the optimum 
utilisation of river water should be evolved. This policy 
should be discussed and accepted by the Parliament and 
implemented soon. 

In accordance with the River Boards Act of 1956, a 
National River Board should be established for the 
purpose for which the Parliament has assigned it. 

Irrigation should have first priority over water in 
preference to any other use. Accordingly, the poten- 
tiality for maximum irrigation should be the foremost 
consideration in designing of projects. 
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The primary consideration for approval of irrigation 
projects should be its contribution to increase pro- 
duction. 

The irrigation policy in highly potential areas should 
be production-oriented and in less potential areas it 
should be protect ive-oriented. In the other areas with 
very little or meagre facil ties for su face irrigation, 
investigation for underground water sliould be gi\cn 
the top-most consideration. Technical and financial 
resources should be made availab'e without any limit 
for this purpose. 

Farmers should pay water charges on the basis of 
quantum of water they use and not on the basis of 
crops they raise. This calls for suitable realignment of 
fields receiving irrigation water. 

All technical aspects of minor irrigation projects, 
whatever may be the extent of area served, should be 
the responsibility of the Irrigation Departments in the 
States. 

At the District level, the District Agricultural 
Development Officer shou'd be the Ccordinating Officer 
for all minor irrigation projects. 

At the State level, a division of irrigation under the 
Department of Agricultural Development should be 
created to attend to agricultural aspcc<s of irrigation. 

The Agricultural Development Ctrpora-ion wh'ch 
we have proposed, should promote through any suitab'c 
field organisation, providing irrigation facilities com- 
plete with pump sets with clccfiic connections to 
farmers on a package basis. 

While we have no objection to any agency main- 
taining the minor irrigation works, we are particular 
that it should be technically well-equipped with quali- 
fied and technical engineers and provided w'ith adequate 
funds for maintenance. 

The Exploratory Tufaewells Organisation should be 
transferred from the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
to the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

The Ministry of Irrigation and Power should be the 
Coordinating Body for all the other departments involv- 
ed in the investigation of under-ground w'afer. 

Minor irrigation should be redefined and treated as 
a package of services including sinking of wells, instal- 
lation of pump sets and provision ofpo.ver supply. 
Rules and regulations for the use of minor irrigation 
potential must be relaxed and simplified. 

Th; Electricity Boards should draw' lines in river 
valleys and in potential areas irrespective of whether 
there is current demand by farmers or not. This 
will promote farmers to dig wells and to get electric con- 
nections for their pump sets. Any loss in this connec- 
tion which the Electricity Board may incur should be 
made good by the Government. 

The rates for electric energy supplied to agriculturers 


should be brought down at least to be on par with that 
charged at large industries. 

Collection of charges for electric energy sold to 
farmers for agricultural purposes should be once in 6 
months or it should coir'cldc with the harvesting 
periods. 

River gauging and discharge stations should be 
administered by the Slates’ Irrigation Departments and 
not by the C.W.P C. 

Both irrigation and drainage should be considered 
together in designing irrigation projects. The land 
Development Corporation proposed to be set up by the 
Government of India is not necessary and hence 
Government should not proceed with it. The Agri- 
cultural Development Corporation w'ould be far better in 
promoting the reclamation and development of waste 
lands as well as marshy saline lands. 

Extensive studies should be immediately initiated to 
find cut cropping patterns which will produce optimum 
yields of crops making minimum demands of svater. 

Research and Studies on dry farming should receive 
far more urgent consideration and siioiild be supported 
by adequate financial resources. 

Production, Distribution And Marketing Of Agricultural 
Inputs 

Improved Seeds : Quality seeds a-c a valuable asset 
for -obtaining high yields of crops. The programme of 
production and distribution of quality seeds of improved 
varieties of crops, which w’as cr.vstalised on the basis of 
concrete programme fo'mulatcd by the Special Com- 
mittee of the I.C.A.R. in 1958 has not been imp’emen- 
ted eflTectivcly all over the country. Many defects have 
been noticed in this programme by the various Com- 
mittees w'hich have studied this aspect. These defects 
have not been remedied with a strong will. Coopera- 
tives have so far played very little part in the promotion 
of private seed industry and is in confusion since 
Government also has been starting large State Seed 
Farms, besides a large number of block seed farms. 

There is no necessity for the Central Varieties 
Release Committee, and hence it should be abolished. 
The State Varieties Release Committee should be set up 
immediately in all the States. 

Government should not directly engage itself in (he 
production, distribution and marketing of seeds. Its 
bus'nees should be in promoting research work and in 
strengthening commercial agencies engag:d in this 
task. 

There should be a clear definition of duties and fun- 
tions of the various agencies engaged in the production, 
distribution and marketing of imp'oved varieties of 
seeds. While the Research Stations should make 
available adequate quantities of nucleus seeds, tlie actual 
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production and distribution of seeds should be left to 
the seed industry, whether in the public or private sec- 
tor, as long as they run on commercial lines. While the 
cooperatives may continue this task, they should not be 
given any mon 'poly or special privileges or facilities. 
Panchayati Raj institutions should not hand'e this job. 

The Slate Depaitments of Agricuhure should be 
responsib'e for certifying any quality of seeds entering 
into seed market, licensing the producers and distribu- 
tors, implementation of Seed Act, and in general, for 
promoting the growth of an efficient seed industry. 

Ti ere are more than 4,0a0 block seed farms. They 
should be converted into Seed-cum-Demonsiration 
farms by providing them with the necessary financial 
and technical help and operafonal freedom, besides 
posting competent men to be in charge of these farms. 
It would be unwise to close down a large number of 
block seed farms already started. They should serve 
the purpose of effective demonstration. 

Government should immediately stop going ahead 
with the establishment of large State Seed Farms. The 
Suratgath Farm is already a sad experience to reveal, 
apait from heavy losses being incurred annually. Tie 
Committed Soviet assistance should be utilised for more 
productive purposes and particularly for strengthening 
the seed industry, after negotiations with the Soviet 
Government. 

There is no need cither for the National Seed Cor- 
poration or for the State Seed Corporations. The Agri- 
cultural Development Corporations in the States should 
be able to promote the seed industry. 

The Seed Act should be comprehensive as to include 
plant materials also 

The Seed Act should be reviewed in the light of the 
various recommendations made by us and suitable 
changes introduced. 

Quarantine Service should be strengthened and all 
points of entry of plant and seed materials into the 
country should be covered by quarantine stations staffed 
by competent persons. 

Fertilizers ; Consumption of fertilizers in India is 
exceeding'y low as compared to either the world average 
or that of other developed countries. The low con- 
sumption is due to several factors, of which the high 
cost of fertilizers in this country' and inadequate supply 
of feitilizers are two main reasons. 

It "s definitely a mistake for not having given due 
priority and emphasis for fertilizer production in the 
early years of our planning. At least now, all the con- 
cessions necessary for stimulating foreign collaboration 
and investment in starting fertilizer industries in this 
country should be olfered. It is no use, placed as we 
are in a very critical situation, to continue to be swayed 
by ideological considerations as to the public sector 


undertakings. Further liberalising the concessions may 
even affect the public sector ccncerns. This is a price 
we should pay for. On the other hand, it is an oppor- 
tunity for the oublic sector undertakings to improve 
their efficiency and survive in a competitive market or 
to vanish. 

The cost of fertilizers should be brought down. This 
pre-supposes improving the efficiency of all the existing 
factories. The Fertilizer Corporation of India should give 
urgent consideration, design plants for manufacturing 
liquid ammonia and solid fertilizers making the full use 
of the latest techniques. Import duty on fertilizer equip- 
ment should be abolished at least for the time being. 

Sales-tax, Municipal Tax, Excise Dufy and other 
taxes, levied on fertilizers, shou’d also be abolished. 

The foreign exchange alloca ions required for impo-t 
of fertilizers should be given priority over the import of 
foodgrains. It is necessary to enter into long-term 
contracts with foreign producers to ensure steady supply 
of fertilizers. 

Mechanisation of compost ng should be introduced 
effectively. Experience from countries like Holland and 
Germany should be utilised for this purpose. 

The proposal to establish a Fcitdizer Promotion 
Corperation at the Centre should be dropped. 

Distribution and marketing of fertilizers should 
not be undertaken by the Agricu’tural Department. It 
should be left to the fertilize! s factories to develop their 
own wholesale and retail agencies for this purpose. 

Fertilizer factories should be facilitated and encour- 
aged to take up distribution of fertilizers and other 
agricultural inputs on the same lines as petro'eum and 
automobile fuels are presently distributed, thereby 
that farmers may be able to get at one place all their 
agricultural requirements. 

Fertilizer industries, their wholesalers and retailers 
should provide a part of their credit required by far- 
mers to go in for fertilizers. The Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation should support the industries in ren- 
dering this service to farmers. 

When cooperatives sanction production loans it should 
be in produc ion components. Coupons for various in- 
puts should be issued so that farmers may get their 
inputs against the coupons either in the cooperatives or 
with any other retailers. This will avoid the inconveni- 
ence to farmers whea there is no fertilizer in a particular 
agency. 

The Comprehensive Fertilizer Bill vvh'ch is said to be 
under preparation should ensure that the distribution of 
sub-standard and spurious products by the culprits, whe- 
ther they be distributors or manufacturers on the basis of 
the reports of chemical analysis of fertilizers should be 
stopped. 

The agricultural administrative agency should be 
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strcnfitliened to be able to have to direct control on 
mal-praclices in fertilizer quality and distribution. 

Plant Protection ; Plant protection in India demands 
top-most consideration. Emphasis so far given to it is 
very meagre. Substantially more resources, therefore, 
should be mobilised to expand and strengthen the indi- 
genous agricultural chemicals’ industry and to encourage 
the growth of an effective field organisation for rendering 
the required services. 

Local production of power operated plant protection 
equipment should be stepped up by providing to the 
firms with all incentives and facilities necessary, and by 
abolishing the system of licensing both for the establish- 
ment of new units as well as for the expansion of the 
existing units. 

Government should not operate the aircrafts or as a 
matter of fact any other plant protection equipment for 
giving plant protection service to farmers. It should 
be left to the commercial organisations, whether in the 
public or private sector. 

Foreign exchange requirements for the import of 
raw materials and technical grades for the manufac- 
ture and formulation of pesticides and wccdicides should 
be met in full. 

The restrictions in regard to licensing system and ex- 
port of a certain percentage of production as a condi- 
tion, etc., imposed on the indigenous pesticides manu- 
facturing industries should be removed. 

A High-power Committee at the All-India level 
should be appointed to screen the large number of 
pesticides and fungicides which are currently in the 
market, and to 'approve only the minimum number of 
chemicals keeping in view their cost and cflcctiveccss. 

All the 14 Central Plant Protection Stations now ad- 
ministered directly by the Directorate of PPQ and S in 
the Ministary of Food, Agriculture, C.D. and Coopera- 
tion should be handed over to the respective Slates. 

The Directorate of PPQ and S, as it is now, should be 
abolished. 

The Ministry of Agricultural Development which wc 
have proposed, should have a top level specialists sup- 
ported by a minimum number of assistants in the Agri- 
cultural Production Division to look after locust control, 
quarantine service, international obligations, national 
problems and policies and inter-State coordination. 

The Training-cum-ficld Station for Plant Protection 
work located at Hyderabad and administered by the 
Directorate of PPQ and S should be closed and the 
functions taken over by tbs I.A.R.I. There is nO neces- 
sity for an All-India Institute of Plant Protection propos- 
ed by the Working Group for the 4th Plan. 

At the State level, the Plant Protection Organisation 
should be integrated in the Department of Agricultural 
Development. Plant Protection Stations now operating 


in the various departments concerned witli agricultural 
production sliould be brouglit together to work as a 
branch of the Division of Agricultural Supplies and 
Services in the proposed Department of Agricultural 
Development. 

The Chief Plant Protection Officer at the State level 
should be technically trained in the plant protection 
work and should work in close collaboration with 
Agricultural University on the one hand and the Plant 
Protection equipment and chemicals manufacturing and 
distributing agencies on the other. 

There is no need for a large number of Plant Protec- 
tion Officers at lower levels since the commercial agen- 
cies should undertake distribution and marketing of 
equipments and chemicals and also rendering service on 
customs or hire basis. Only a few well qualified and 
suitably trained staff at the District level will do. . . 

Pancbayali Raj Institutions shoviW not be allowed 
to handle either the sales or the service opera- 
tions connected with plant protection. Cooperatives 
should not be given any monopoly in this sphere. They 
may be used by the manufacturers of equipments and 
chemicals as their wholesalers or retailers. 

The Directorate of PPQ and S need not to undertake 
national surveys of storage structures and practices as 
this is being taken up by other agencies. The financial 
provisions proposed for this work should be dropped. 

All steps should be taken to help farmers in construc- 
ting improved storage structures or in remodelling their 
existing structures. 

National Rodent Eradication Campaign should be or- 
ganised on the lines of the National Malaria Eradication 
Campaign, The Ministry of Agricultural Development 
should be in charge of this campaign. 

Considering the magnitude of the problem involved 
in controlling rodents, we strongly suggest that suitable 
incentives should be offered for attracting private agen- 
cies to take up rodent control work on commercial 
basis. 

The Pests and Diseases Acts in force in the States 
should be revicw'ed to provide for clear responsibility for 
Agricultural Development Department to act. 

The Acts should be reviewed to ensure coverage of 
seed merchants, cold storages, godowns, etc. 

The Insecticides Pill before tlie Parliament should be 
reviewed keeping in view the interest of chemical indus- 
tries producing insecticides and fungicides. 

Forecasting and Warning Service should be developed 
in the Department of Agricultural Development for 
rendering timely warning and service to farmers in 
combating the pests and disease attacks on their crops. 

Agricultural Implements and Machinery : The scope 
for intensification, diversification and industrialisation 
of Indian agriculture is so vast that thcic is ample justi- 
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fication for not standing in th: way of rascaanising 
Indian agriculture. 

The progress so far made in regard to production 
and popularisation of improved agricultural implements 
and machinery has not been satisfactory as judged from 
the results . 

The various reviews and studies made in regard to 
this programme have revealed a number of defects and 
deficiencies in the programme. 

Instead of removing these defects and deficiencies. 
Government has been taking upon itself the task of 
production and distribution of agiicultural implements 
and machinery. With this in view, a number of schem- 
es are being proposed. Instead of meeting the needs of 
the firms presently engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of implements and machinery. Government 
has been proposing to start a number of workshops in 
the public sector. Although it has been the Govern- 
ment’s intention to bring down the prices of implements 
and machinery by directly undertaking their production, 
it has not been, fulfilled due to inefficiency of public 
sector undertakings. On the other hand, this is discour- 
aging the industries in the private sector which are al- 
ready in the business. 

Government’s responsibility in regard to production 
and popularisation of agricultural implements and 
machinerj’ should be to promote research, testing stand- 
ardisation, production of proto-types, extending financial 
support, quality control, quality marking, demonstration 
and education. Government should confine to these 
activities. 

Although the present licensed capacity for the pro- 
duction of power tillers and tractors is enough to meet 
the current demands, as estimated by the Planning Com- 
mission, Government has been trying to import large 
number of foreign tractors. This is having an adverse 
effect on the indigenous tractor industry. Besides, 
the public sector tractor manufacturing industry propos- 
ed to be started by the Government with foreign colla- 
boration is superfluous and would not promote the 
growth of efficient tractor manufacturing industry in the 
country. 

Government should therefore, not start the public 
sector factory for the manufacturing of power tillers and 
tractors. The Agricultural Implements Co-poration 
proposed to be started at the national level is superflu- 
ous and hence should not be started. 

The proposal to start the State level and Block level 
workshops with an investment of Rs. 24 crores in the 
public sector should be dropped. Such of the workshops 
which are already established by Government should be 
converted into commercial enterpr ises and should not 
receive any subsidies from Government. 

The proposal of setting up 15 Machinery -cura-Hire 


Stations with the aid of Russian Credit and Equipment 
are also unnecessary and hence Government should not 
proceed with it. On the other hand, the existing firms 
should be strengthened by providing proper facilities. 

The Argo-Industriea Corporations which hate been set 
up in 5 S ates and are proposed to be set up in the re- 
maining States, should be changed into Agricultural 
Development Corporations by expanding their financial 
resources and by redefining their objectives and 
functions. 

Government and the Agricultural Development Cor- 
porations should support the manufacturers and fabrica- 
lo;s by offering guarantees to loans to be raised by them 
from the Commercial Banks, etc. 

Procedures for obtaining licences for import of 
equipments should be simplified. Steel should be 
supplied at cost price to small scale industries manu- 
facturing agricultural implements and machinery. This 
facility is already being given to industries producing 
for export. Agricultural implements and machinery 
manufacturing industry deserv'es equal treatment. 

Licensing system for the manufaciurc of these inputs 
should also be abolished forthwith to eiable large 
number of firms manufacturing these inputs to come 
into existence so that prices can get established at a 
lower level in the competitive market. 

Research in agricultural engineering should be 
strengthened. The corresponding division of the I.A.R.I. 
at the Centre and the Agricultural Universities in the 
States should play a prominent role in initiating and 
conducting research on various aspects of agricultural 
engineering. All aspests of research in agricultural 
engineering should be handed over to the Agricultural 
Universties. The 17 Research-cum-Testing units pre- 
sently administered by the Ministry of F and A should 
be handed over to the Agricultural Universities in the 
States. 

Government shou’d not recommend any implement 
or machinery to farmers unless these are tested and 
ensured as to their suitability to local conditions. 
Supplies of spares as well as service facilities should 
also be ensured. 

Standardisation of all improved agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery should be e.xpedifed. The quality 
control, marking and inspection of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery is an urgent necessity. The 
required staff for this purpose in the district should work- 
under the District Agricultural Development Officer. 
The 4 th Plan Scheme proposed for this purpose should 
be re-examined to be fitted into the district set up. 

Manufacturing and distribution of proto-types con- 
forming to the standards prescribed in I espcct of agri- 
cultural Implements and machinery should be entrusted 
to the Agricultural Universities or established reliable 
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linns. 

All subsidies presently being given to formeis with a 
view to popularise agricultural implements and machi- 
nery should be discontinued. On the other hand, prices 
of agricultural implements and .machinery should be 
brought down by pro noting elTicicnt working of the 
inputs manufacturing industries, and by abolishing 
Sitlcs-lax and other taxes on these. 

Posts in the Agricultural Engineering Division should 
be fillcJ up by the qualificJ agricultural engineers. 
Tliosc who !,rc not qualified at p.-csent should be 
gradually replaced by qualified agricultural engineers. 

The fear that engineers do not have employment 
oppoitunities is unfounded. They can start a number 
of enterprises and the scopes arc unlimited, particularly, 
in mechanising Indian agriculture. Government should 
provide all facilities and incentives for cntcrprencurs 
to start iriduslrks manufacturing agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. 

Organisation for Agricultural Marketing : While an 
efficient and reliable marketing system by itself can 
stimulate the increased agricultural productions, lack of 
the same can reduce the impact on any number of pro- 
duction programmes. 

The pace of progress in building up an efficient 
marketing system has not been satisfactory either in the 
coverage or in gaining the confidence of farmers. 

The Slate Trading on foodgrains which the Govern- 
ment has under taken during recent years has dislocated 
the normal trade channels in the country. Government 
should not engage itself in buying and selling agricul- 
tural commodities. In regard to the foodgrains, the 
F.C.I. should act as the sole agent of Government. 
Regarding other commodities the normal trade channels 
should be allowed to opera'c, Government can exercise 
control over these to regulate the trade for the benefit of 
all sections of the community. 

Government should concentrate on regulation of 
markets, enforcement of legal provisions, fixing support 
prices, fixing and inspecting standards and grades for 
agricultural products, fixing inspecting weights and 
measures, conducting market surveys and intelligence, 
and extending market information for the benefit of 
prducers, traders and consumers. 

Cooperative marketing has not developed in spite of 
the support given to it. The volume of agricultural 
produce handled by Cooperative Marketing Institutions 
is still very insignificant. They arc not protecting the 
interests of farmers in ensuring the best possible prices 
for their produce. The defects in the Cooperatives 
Marketing Institutions have to be removed and maiket- 
ing operations will be conducted on a more realist’c 
basis following business principles. 

Cooperative Marketing Socitics at the primary level 


should be called ‘Farmers’ Marketing Cooperative 
Societies’. 

These soc'ctics should be given Rs. I lakh each, of 
which 50 per cent towards it share capital and the re- 
maining 50 per cent as loan repayable in 10 years. These 
societies should provide storage, grading and other facili- 
ties to farmers. 

Farmers, Banks (which we have recommended) should 
simplify the procedures and lend money against stocks 
in the godowns of farmers, provided they satisfy the 
conditions te be fi.xed by the banks. 

Marketing Societies should issue certificales to far- 
mers on the basis of produce brought into the Societies. 
These ccrtificatfs should be valid fenders for the Far- 
mers’ Banks or Commercial Banks to advance loans to 
farmers. 

Farmers should be able to get 30 per cent of the 
current value of the produce when they bring it to the 
Marketing Societies and enter into a contract with them 
for sale of tlicir produce. This advance should be 
mterest free. They should be entitled to another 20 per 
cent as advance with interest. The contract should be 
tenable for three monllis, witliin which the farmers 
should be free to tell the Marketing Societies when to 
sell their produce. If the produce is disposed of at the 
instance of the farmer during this period, he has to pay 
interest on nil the advances he has taken. With a view 
to facilitate this practice, the Federation of Marketing 
Societies at the Slate level may fix seasonal price at 
which the Marketing Societies can enter into contract 
with the farmers. Tiie Federation of Marketing Socie- 
ties, in turn, may enter into a contract with the F.C.I. 

In the rlt;rnativc, farmers should have facilities to 
keep their produce with tlic societies for disposal at the 
best possible price and on advice by farmers. 

Linking credit willi marketing has not progressed 
much excepting in tlie case of agro-processing industries. 
In view of this, all possible encouragement should be 
given to the existing agro processing industries and to 
start new ones. Necessary financial assistance for ex- 
tending credit to farmers and to build storage facilities 
should be ensured to these industries. 

Storage facilities should be developed at various 
levels including farmers, level. Cold storage should 
deliberately be introduced in the rural areas. Pjcference 
should be given to farmers and their organisations in 
establishing these. Agricultural Development Corpo- 
ration should piomotc the establishment and running of 
these cold storages. 

Procedures for getting loans against warehouse re- 
ceipts should be simplified. It should be incumbent on 
the Government and the F.C.I. to make use of ware- 
house facilities to the fullest extent. It is only after 
obtaining a certificate from the warehouses as to want 
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of storage space, other accommodation should be 
arranged. 

There should be complete coordination in the cons- 
truction of new storage structures between the Govern- 
ment, the F.C.I. and the Warehousing Corporations, 
to avoid unnecessary duplication. Preference should 
be given to farmers level, market centres, and agro- 
prccessing industries in the construction of new ware- 
houses. 

Warehousing should be made an economic propo- 
sition to farmers. Its service charges are v.ry high and 
should be reduced. 

The National Cooperative Development Corporation 
should be immediately abolished as it is an unnecessary 
intermediary between the Government of India and the 
States. Tie resources of the Government of India 
should be made available to the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporations for promoting various interests in 
agricultural development on commercial lines. 

The administrative organisation for aericultural 
marketing at the State level should be integrated with 
the Department of Agriculture Development. A Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Marketing under the Commissioner 
for Agricultural Development should be established. 
The Commissioner should be the Chief Marketing 
Officer. • 

The marketing staff in the district including those 
currently assigned for inspecting weights and measures 
should be under the District Agricultural Development 
Officer. 

Most of the functions which the Directorate of 
Marketing and Inspection at the Government of India 
level is performing at present should be transferred to 
I.C.A.R. (Research) and the States. 

Excepting the National Laboratories which should 
continue under the control of the Government of India 
all regional and branch laboratories and offices of the 
D.M.I. should be handed over to the States In the 
Centre, the Division of Agricultural Marketing should 
deal with national surveys, fixing grades and standards 
for acrcultural produce, inspection of export commo 

dities, international problems and cooidination amonr 
the States. o‘>ioi.g 

Fixing the standards and grades for agricultural pro- 
duce should be the responsibility of the Division of 
Agricultural Marketing: there is no necessity for this 
function to be carried out by the other agencies, such as 
Indian Standards Institute, Export Inspection Council 


RoleOfAgroAnd Agro-Processing Industries In Agri- 
cultural De,eIopment-VerticaI Integration of Agriculture 

^n'^conomic hold- 
gs in India can be solved by vertical integration and 
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advance money to farmers against their stored produce. 

Mills should act as mil'ing agents for farmers and 
merchants. Commercial Banks and other credit agen- 
cies should not finance merchants, but should advance 
money to those mills who in turn will advance to 
farmers. 

Government should play a mor.; oITective role in 
protecting the interests of both the farmeis and mills in 
respect of vegetable oil industry. Mills should not be 
allowed to act as traders, but they should function as 
producers mainly. 

All encouragement and facilit'es including financial 
support should be given to cntrcprenuers to stait food 
processing industry in large numbers in the country. 

Financial lesources which are now being spent on 
programmes like Applied Nutrition Programme and the 
several schemes in the Horticulture Department should 
be mobilised and used for helping cntrcprenuers in 
starting a large number of fruit and vegetable industries 
in rural areas. This can provide a more powerful 
stimulus to increase fruit and vegetable production than 
by spending more money on the extension of Horti- 
culture Departments. 

Deve'opmcnt of fisl erics should be stimulated by 
linking fishermen with fish processing industries in re- 
gard to supply of equipment, credit and other facilities. 

Fish processing industries should be well disposed 
throughout the country to cater to the needs of different 
urban centres without recourse to too much of tians- 
porlat’on. 

Government should encourage or set up on its own 
tl c input indcsiries supplying the raw materials for 
agricultural input industries, for example supply of steel 
for the manufaclurc of agricultural implements, etc 

Govesnmert must provide the foreign exchange 
necessary for selling up of these industries and for their 
ma'ntcnance, imports, etc. 

The Department of Agricultural Development should 
play a vital role in protecting the interests of both the 
farmers and consumers, regulating the relationship 
between the processing industries, farmers and consu- 
mers. 

Role Of Farmers’ Organisations In Stopping Up Agri- 
cultural Production 

Although agricu’turc constitutes Pc single largest 
economic enterprise in this country, it is handicapped 
by the lack of farmers, organisetiors, representing (he 
different interests of farmers, and powerful enough to 
influence policies and programmes at the Government 
level. While all the otl-cr sections of (he soe'ety have 
been organising them<^clvcs for bringing pressure on 
Government to protect their interests, farmers arc still 
Jaigcly lacKing organisation. 


The farmers’ organisations which arc presently work- 
ing rather mainly at higher levels, arc not truly repre- 
sentatives of farmers in the villages. Moreover, they 
are dependent on Government finance for their activities 
with the result they have I’ttle freedom to operate and 
to influence Government policies affecting farmers and 
farming profession. 

Cooperatives and Panchayati Raj Institutions, have 
not developed in this country as farmers’ organisations. 
Vested interests have taken the cooperatives away from 
the actual needs and pi oblems of the majority of far- 
mers. Farmers do not have even a voice in the work- 
ing of c-opeiativcs. Panchayati Raj Institutions have 
developed parochial attitude, and their interests arc 
mainly with regard to distribution of grants, subsidies, 
loans and scarce materials. Farmers’ interests arc 
largely ignored even here. 

Farmers’ organisations should be deliberately 
encouraged from tl e village level upwards. These 
should be done not by giving financial grants and 
subsidies, but by entiusting definite functions to these 
organisations at each IcveU 

Farmers' organisations should be represented on the 
policy-making bodies at their respectives levels. 

They should be free to undertake any specific pro- 
ject contributing to agricultural development and to 
obtain financial and technical assistance from Govern- 
ment on the same pattern wliich is available to any 
other organisation. 

Administration Of Soil And Water Conservation Pro- 
gramme 

Soil and water cros’on has been causing a great deal 
of damage in the country, and this has been one of the 
major factors impeding our cflbrts to raise agricultural 
productivity in India. 

Effoits so far made to check soil and water erosion 
is the problem at this rate, it may take another 20 to 25 
years before the entire country is covered with soil and 
water conservation, tbit too not in an intensive way. 
In v'cw of the importance of soil and water conser- 
vation to increase the productivity of land, it is of 
paramount importance that top-most priority should be 
given to this. 

The present practice of the different agencies con- 
ducting soil surveys in accordance with their own 
methods should be discontinued, as it amounts to 
wastage of resources. Soil surveys should be standar- 
dised. The Centre should evolve and prescribe the 
standard pattern for conducting these surveys. The 
Centre should not engage itself in conducting surveys, 
but should leave it to the States. A Small Technical 
Review Committee should be constituted at the Centre 
and this should review the soil survey work undertaken 
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in the Stales. In icspcct of river basis extending beyond 
a State, a Special Board may be constituted for this 
purpose. 

Soil and water conservation should be taken op in a 
comprehensive way including all the measures recom- 
mended, and taking a river basin or a watershed as a 
unit. The present policy taking up the several mea- 
sures as separate scheme should be discontinued as it 
amounts to wastage of resources without bringing com- 
mensurate results. 

The soil and water conservation administration 
in the States, which is presently split up into a separate 
department, should be integrated and brought under the 
direct control of the Department of Agricultural Deve- 
lopment. 

Tlie Division of Soil and Water Conservation in the 
Ministry of Agriculture at the Centre should be reor- 
ganised, after transferring all rcsea'ch work to the 
I.C.A.R. Research-cum-Training Stations to the con- 
cerned States for being administered by the Agricul- 
tural Universities, and the other aspects to tire States. 

Soil science division of the I.A.R.I. should be reor- 
ganised strengthened and developed as a Soil Science 
Institute. 

The Agricultural Departments in the States should 
not administer the non-tcchnical aspects of soil conser- 
vation. They should confine to preparation of plans 
and estimates, supervising the implementation of pro- 
jects, and giving technical guidance to the implement- 
ing agencies and farmers. 

The actual work of implementing the soil and water 
consemtion measures should be left to commercial 
agencies. 

The financial resources available to these program- 
mes should be increased to ensure ttiat comprehensive 
soil and water conservation measures are undertaken 
throughout the country within the next 10 to 14 years 
the most. 

The existing legislative measures should be reviewed 
with a view to simplify the procedures and to provide a 
definite role to the local farmers organisations which 
would be actively involved in implementing soil and 
water conservation programmes. 

Research agencies at the National and State levels 
should be equipped with adequate financial resources 
and competent staff to concentrate more on soil and 
water conservation measures in rain-fed and water 
lagged areas. 

Organisation For Live-Stock Development 

Live-stock development in this country has not 
received its due attention all these years. Instead of 
suppliers of food, our cattle have been a source of drain 
on the meagre food supplies in the country. We do not 


have a rational food policy, neither a feed grain policy. 
While the cattle at home are starving, cattle feed is 
exported. While large quantities of milk powder and 
milk products are imported, the dairy milk products are 
allowed to run inefficiently incurring heavy losses and 
without working to their fully capacity. Cow in India 
has become more a sentimental problem than are eco- 
nomic one, 

Tne organisation for live-stock development has 
‘veterinary domin.ited’ and ‘disease control’ oriented. 
It is an independent department working in isolation 
with other departments concerned with agricultural 
production. This has led to a number of uncoordina- 
ted efforts with wastage of financial and technical 
resources. 

The organisation for live-stock development should 
be imcgratccl in a Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment as proposed. The Veterinary section should be 
separated and an Animal Husbandry section should be 
integrated willi the Agricultural Development staff. The 
District Agricultural Development Officer should be in 
overall charge of the live-stock development in the 
district. 

The Animal Husbandry Division in the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture should be abolished by trans- 
ferring all the research schemes to the I.C.A.R. and 
Agricultural Universities, and by handing over most 
of its functions to the States. Only high level Experts 
in Animal Husbandry should be attached to the Pro- 
duction Division of the Ministrj’ of Agricultural 
Development. 

Schematic approach to live-stock development should 
be done away with immediately as it amounts to dupli- 
cation and wantage of funds and manpower. The funds 
proposed for the various schemes in the Fourth Plan 
which amount to Rs. 164 crores should be better utilised 
by transferring the funds for research work to I.C.A.R. 
and funds for development to stimulate live-stock 
industry though tlie Agricultural Development Corpo- 
ration in the Slates. 

Most of the schemes which are being run by semi- 
Government organisations and councils, should be dealt 
with directly by the Government. These organisations 
should play only a promotional role. 

The live-stock industry should be stimulated all 
over the country, and all encouragement and facilities 
should be civ'en for starting and managing these indus- 
slries on commercial lines without discrimination and 
the public cooperatives and public sector should 
play only a promotional role, and should not administer 
the schemes. 

There should be a definite feed grain policy in the 
country. Export of cattle feed should be banned. 

There is no necessity for the All-India Fishery Deve- 
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lopment Corporation. At best it can continue as a 
corporation for handling and processing of fish, and 
there should not be any Government subsidy or 
grants. 

Instead of handlins fishery development p'^og'-amme 
in a haphazard manner, we shou’d al’ow fishery industry 
to gain momentum by providing it with suitable incen- 
tive. There is great scope for private enterprises in 
regard to production, transporting and marketing of 
fish and fish products. These should be promoted. 
Government should confine itself to research and ex- 
tension works in regard to fishery development, leaving 
the rest to industries and commercial organisations. 

Fishery Extension work being carried out by the 
Government of India agency should be handed over to 
the States immediately. 

Agricultural Development has not been considered 
along as a national problem, and consequently it has 
been given the dominant place it deserves in the 
national economy. 

Community De\elopmcnt and Panchajati Raj have 
rot subslant'ally contributed to increased agricultural 
production. The objective of coordina'ing the various 
services to farmers at local levels have not been ful- 
filled. On the other hand, these programmes hive led 
to frustration. Agricultural production is of paramount 
importance and urgency in the country, and we cannot 
afford to play about with fads. The urgent need, today 
in the country, is to build up a single line command in 
agricultural administration from village to State level 
fully responsible for failures and successes measured 
in terms of its contribution to increised agricutturat 
production. 

The SI cccssive strategies in rgricuhural production, 
the schematic approach fi llow'ed during the Five-Year 
Plans, and the target approach have not served the pur- 
pose of increasing agricultural production quickly in the 
country. What is urgently required is to build up ins- 
titution which will provide cheap credit to farmers, 
and which w'ill provide an efficient marketing system 
An agricultural production is the need of the hour. 
Government should concentrate on building-up such an 
infra-structure backed up by realistic policies. 

Policies in regard to staffing of posts in agricultural 
administration should be immediately changed so that 
Technical Experts can occupy key posts and look for- 
ward to their professional advancement and career 
prospects. 

Staff members in agricultural administration should 
receive remuneration at least equal to that received by 
personnel in other technical departments at their corres- 
ponding levels. In view of the importance and urgency 
for increasing agricultural production, there is every 
justification for the staff in the agricultural administra- 


tion to receive higher scales of remuneration. 

The criteria in filling up posts in agricultural admi- 
nistration should be qualification and competence of 
persons to occupy the respective posts and not their 
.'eniority alone. This rule should be applied to all posts 
irrespective of the level, inc’uding the Secretary in the 
Ministry of Agricultural Development at the Centre. 

The present policies in regard to recruitment and 
promotion of staff in agricultural administration stand 
in the way of their professional advancement. Frequent 
transfers have aggravated this further. 

Recruiiment to various posts should be done by 
Expert Committees at various levels, particularly at the 
District and State leve's Recruitment to State level 
posts should be done by a committee on which a few 
outstanding experts from out side the State should also 
be represented. 

The various posts in agricultural administration 
should be categorised according to the functions, and 
the requirements of staff to occupy these posts should 
be clearly defined on this basis. There should be a 
provision for direct recruitment to some of these posts. 
There should also be a provision for appointing experts, 
who are known for their valuab'e contributions in the'r 
specialised fii.lds of agricul ural production to key posts 
at all levels. T1 ere should not be any bar in recruiting 
people directly from outside the Government service 
on contractual bas’s. 

Tl ere should be provision for supernumerary posts 
at all leve’s, 10 to 15 per cent of the posts should be 
reserved for this so that when competent persons are 
promoted and have to shift from their present jobs, 
they could be retained in the same jobs by giving them 
higher emoluments. The Fundamental Rules in regard 
(o promotion, protection of emoluments, etc., of staff 
members in agricultural administration, should accord- 
ingly b; changed. 

There should be complete decentralisation of func- 
tions and responsibilities in agricultural administration. 
The secretaiiat at the State level should confine only to 
po’icy matters, legis'alive functions and servicing the 
Cabinet. The executive department should be given 
complete freedom to implement the policies. There 
should not be any interference from the secretariat level. 
The head of the department should have all the powers 
so that he may not approach the secretariat frequently 
for sanctions and approvals on routine matters includ- 
ing administrative matters. 

The agricultural administration sho ild be trans- 
formed into a service o-ganisafion. The rules and pro- 
cedures should be simplified. The staff should be 
given training in this aspect. The lead in this should 
be given at higher levels. 

The administrative work — load of the staff members 
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in agricultural adminislrafion should be reduced. The 
scriptory \\ork — load should be rationalised so that it 
ma> be reduced to the barest miirimum. The personnel 
in agricultural administration should be trained ade- 
quately both in the subject matter fields and also in 
agricultural administrative aspects. While the subject 
ma'ter training should be the conrern of the Agricul- 
tural Universities, training in agricultural administra- 
tion should be organised by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Development in collaboration with the various 
agro-industrial concerns, Agricultural Development 
Corporations, Agricultural Universities a"d financing 
banks. The training facilities already available, parti- 
cularly in the Orientation and study centres, should be 
made use of for this 

Since agricultural administration can not be reform- 
ed in isolation of other branches of administration, it 
is necessaiy that streamlining of the administration is 
initiated forthwith at all levels and in all spheres. Ratio- 
nalising the agricultural administration is very urgent 
in view of the critical situafnn, the country is fac'ng in 
regard to the supplies of food and other agricultural 
products, and hence this should not be dclrycd rny 
further. 

The pattern of agricultural administration today is 
unrealistic and is not serving the needs of farmers effi- 
ciently. It is weak at the levels nearer to farmers and 
stronger at higher levels. This should be changed. 

The large number of personnel working at lower 
levels in the various departments concerned with agri- 
cultural production are not helpful in influencing the 
farmers to increase agricultural production. Gram 
Sevaks, Kamdars, Demonstration Maistrics, etc., arc 
examples. These posts should -be either abolished or 
transferred to other departments of welfare, etc.. Gram 
Sevaks can be made use of in the Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions. The large number of Gram Sevaks presently 
administered by the agricultural departments in some 
Slates should be transferred to Panchayati Raj Depart- 
ment. They are technically not adequately competent 
in the agricultural field. Moreover, the large number 
presents a heav’y administrative burden to the Depait- 
ment of Agricultural Development. 

At the State level, the Departments of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary servi- 
ces, Fisheries and Maiketing should be integrated. The 
Department of Cooperation should be abolished and the 
staff utilised elsewhere. There should be a single line 
of command from the State Hvel to the village level. 

The Department of Food at the centre should be 
closed down with the transfer of mast of the functions 
pertaining to procurement and distribution of foodgrains 
to the Food Corporation of India, and other functions 
to the appropriate agencies and the States. The resi- 


duary functions relating to the promotion 6f production 
of subsidiary foods, etc., should be handled by the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Production in (he Ministry of Agri- 
cultural Development we have suggested. The Divisions 
of Agricu’tural Policy and related matters. This would 
result in a net savings of about Rs 3-1/2 crores on staff 
pay, and allowances; and the savings should be utilised 
to support the F.C.I. and for investment in commercial 
enterprises, Tlic 4th Plan schemes with an out'ay of 
Rs. 107 64 crores should be utilised in supporting the 
Food Corporation of India and the commercial enter- 
prises. 

The Department of Community Development in the 
Ministry should be closed. This would result in a net 
savings of 50 lakhs per annum on staff pay and 
allowances. Tlie National Institute of Community 
Development should be strengthened, and this Institute 
should be transferred of the Ministry dealings with local 
self-government affairs. 

The Department of Cooperation shou'd also be 
aboVisheU and mafers pertaining to cooperative finance 
and marketing should be dealt with by the appropriate 
Ministries. 

The Department of Agriculture should be reorga- 
nised on functional lines. There is no necessary for the 
many divisions and wings as they exist today, since all 
aspects of research should be transferred to the I.C.A R. 
and other development functions to the States. The 
Central Department of Agriculture should be concerned 
with intcrrational obligations, na'ional policies and 
problems, and inter-Stalc coordinction. These func- 
tions will not require such a huge machinery as it is to- 
day. Th? reorganised pattern vve have siigcesled would 
not cost more than Rs 1 crorc at the most on the staff 
pay and allowances. This will result in a net savings of 
nearly Rs, 4-1/2 crores per vear which should be 
invested in Agricultural Development Corporations in 
the Slates and other Commercial entcrprices. 

There should be 3 to 4 Agricultura! Assistance in 
each block. They should be agricultural graduates. 
The number of these Agricultural Assistants should be 
fixed keeping in view the potentiality of work and the 
requirements of the area, etc. 

The Block Level Agricul'ural Extension Officer 
shouid be a class II Olficer and a technical person 
qualified in the field of agricultural sciences. His 
functions should be of advising farmers, solving their 
problems in agricultural production and advising the 
various agencies supplying the farmers’ requirements. 

The block sccd-cum-demonsiration farm should be 
centre of nil extension work in each block. The demon- 
stration farm manager should be a competent man of 
the rank of a class II Officer. He should look to the 
technical sub Committee at the district level for 
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guidance ; etc., 

The District Agricultural Development Officer should 
be of the rank of Joint Director, and his emoluments 
should be at least on par with that of the Collector. He 
should have three Deputy District Agricultural Develop- 
ment Officers, each being a class 1 Officer of the rank 
of a Deputy Director— one to be incharge of agricul- 
tural credit, inputs, marketing, and services to farmers; 
the second to be incharge of administration, regulation 
to acts, certification and other functions, and the third 
to be in charge of sccd-cum-dcmonslration farms, ex- 
tension and training. Representatives of Horticulture, 
Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and other technical fields 
at the district level should be woiking with him. 

We have already recommended about the District 
Council for Agricultural Production. There should be 
technical sub-Committc of this Council prescribed over 
by the District Agricultural Development Offijcr, and 
including the subject matter specialists at the d-strict 
level as members. This committee should attend to 
technical aspects including giving guidance to demon- 
stration farms, the technical staff in the district and 
assessment of performances of the staff. 

There should be State Board of Agricultural Deve- 
loment presided over by the Minister for Agricultural 
Development. Subject to the indications to be given 
by the Government in regard to guidelines, priorities 
and finances, the Board should prepare the plans and 
programmes for agricultural production. The Com- 
missioner for Agricultural Development should be 
the Secretary of this Board. Heads of allied depart- 
ments like Forestry, Public Works and Irrigation 
should be represented on this Board. The Chairman of 
Agricultural Development Corporation, The Vice — 
Chancellor of the Agriculluial University, the President 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, represent- 
atives of agricultural industry and trade, and represent- 
atives of various types of farming enterprises should be 
members of this Board, t 

The Secretariat at the State level should be so 
designed that one department of the secretariat should 
deal with all aspects of agricultural production. The 
Agricultural Secretariat should confine itself to formu- 
lation of policies, serving the cabinet, serving the legisla- 
ture and reviewing the performances of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Development. 

There should be a Department of Agricultural 
Development consisting of the following divisions : 

(i) Agricultural Planning; 

(ii) Agricultural Finance; 

(iii) Agricultural Production; 

(iv) Agricultural Marketing; 

(v) Agricultural Industries; 

(vi) Agricultural Supplies & Services; 


(vii) Agricultural Extension; 

(viii) Agricultural Intelligence; 

(ix) Training in Agricultural Administration; 

(x) Irrigation (Agricultural Aspects); 

(xi) Regulatory work; and 

(xii) Administration. 

The Commissioner for Agricultural Development 
should have a small committee at headquarters consist- 
ing of the heads of divisions and subject matter 
specialists. This committee should meet frequently and 
take decisions on all matters pertaining to the work in 
the Department. He should be responsible for deve- 
loping the team spirit among all members of this com- 
mittee so that every member could feel that he is 
intensely involved in the planning and implementation 
of the programmes. 

An expert committee should be appointed in each 
State to work out the detailed staffing pattern based on 
our suggestions. 

There should be a Ministry of Agricultural Develop- 
ment at the centre with the following Divisions : 

(i) Agricultural Policy; 

(ii) Agricultural Planning; 

(iii) Agricultural Finance; 

(iv) Agricultural Production; 

(v) Agricultural Market ingf 

(vi) Agricultural Industries; 

(vii) Agricultural Intelligence; 

(viii) International Collaboration; 

(ix) National Commissions; and 

(x) Administration. 

Tlierc should be a committee of experts appointed 
at the All India level to work out the detailed slatfing 
pattern for tlic Ministry of Agricultural Development 
based on the suggestions made here. 

Immediate steps should be taken to constitute the 
proposed Indian Agricultural Service. The Rules 
framed should provide for the various recommendations 
we have made in regard to recruitment, promotion and 
recommendation for the stall', etc. 

The organisation for Agricultural Intelligence should 
be strengthened from the village level upto the national 
level. This is all the more urgent in view of the fact 
we are handicapped now for want of correct factual 
basis for planning for formulation of policies. A 
Division of Agricultural Intelligence has been suggested 
in the proposed Agricultural Development Department 
both in the State and at the Central Level. 

Development of .special areas, such as, desert areas, 
hilly areas, etc., should be taken up by the concerned 
Government. The proposal of the Government of India 
to start All India Boards for this purpose is not a wise 
move and hence should be given up, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter I 

Introductory 
No recommendations. 

Chapter II 

Historical 

No recommendations. 

Chapter lU 

Pattern Of District Administration 
No recommendations. 

Chapter IV 

Panchayati Raj 

Recommendation No. 1 (73) : De\clopment func- 
tions at the district level should be the sole responsibility 
of Panchayati Raj. State Governments should make 


Panchayati Raj institutions solely responsible for formu- 
lation and implementation of district and local plans 
and the implementation of Central and State schemes 
within the district. Their activities should extend to 
the district and block plans in the agricultural sector 
excluding research, training or other schemes specially 
reserved by the State Government; cooperation; minor 
irrigation; village industries; education upto the 
secondary stage, except training and technical institu- 
tions; drinking water supply; provision of minimum 
rural amenities; work programmes for fuller utilisation 
of rural man-power; public health, including rural 
dispensaries, welfare centres, primary health centres, 
etc., but excluding district and tehsil level hospitals and 
specialised institutions; communications within the 
district; rural industrialisation ; rural housing ; 
electrification; development of market centres, etc. 

All District level Officers incharge of developments 
should be transferred to the Zila Parishad. 

At the level of the Panchayat Samiti, the BDO and 
other Extension Officers must be similarly transferred to 
that body. 

Recommendation No. 2 (78) : E.xcept for some 
general powers of supervision and control, the Collector 
should be relieved of any responsibility in the field of 
development administration. 

Recommendation No. 3 (79) : In addition to its res- 
ponsibilities in the development field, Panchayati Raj 
bodies may be empowered in the following matters : 

(i) The village watchman should be transferred to 
the Gram Panchayat. He will assist this body in its day- 
to-day administration by carrying out tasks like the 
service of notices, collection of revenues, etc. He will 
continue to undertake bis normal duties connected with 
the Police and Revenue Departments under the general 
supervision of the Panchayat Secretary. 

(ii) Gram Panchayat should be made responsible 
for the distribution of plots in the village site. Allot- 
ment would be made in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the State Government. Charges may be levied 
at rates prescribed by the Panchayat Samiti. All cases 
of allotment should be reported to a meeting of the 
Gram Sabha. 

(iii) The Gram Panchaj'at should be empowered to 
make similar allotments of waste land for agricultural 
purposes. Here also the rules and rates will be prescri- 
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bed i)y die Slate Government and Pancliayat Samiti 
respectively. Allotments will be repotted to the Gram 
Sablia. 

Except for these functions in the regulatory field, 
the role of Panchayati Raj will be almost entirely con- 
fined to development and Municipal functions. 

Recommendation No. 4 (83) : Panchayati Raj should 
be organised on the three-tier pattern. The main local 
Government body should be located at the district, 
rather than at the block level. In other words, the Zila 
Parishad should be an clfectivc executive body instead 
of a mere coordinating and supervising agency. The 
relationship between the three levels shou'd be bas.d 
more on the pattern obtaining in Gujarat than in 
Mahareshtra. The Zila Parishad will be responsible 
for formulation and implementation of the district plan 
and tendering advice to the State Governments on the 
development administration of the district. It will 
supervise and coordinate the work of Panchayat Samitis 
and Gram Panchayats. It wili implement itself schemes 
requiring higher technical competence, and those which 
extend over the juiisdiciion of two or more Panchayat 
Samitis. Funds and grants from the State Government 
will be channelised thiough this body. 

The Panchayat Samiti will be concerned with the 
implementation of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme and other development schemes for the Samiti 
area. It will supervise the work of Gram Panchayats. 

The Gram Panchayat will continue to be tlie basic 
unit of Panel ayali Raj administration. 

Recommendation No. 5 (84) : Each of the three levels 
of Panchayati Raj will have specific e.xecutive functions. 
The distribution of functions between these three levels 
should be as suggested in Appendix III of the main 
report. 

Recommendation No. 6 (85): The Gram Sabha 
should now be given statutory recognition in all States. 
There should be at least two meetings of the Gram 
Sabha in year. In these meetings, it should consider the 
annual stalement of accounts, the administration report 
for the preceding year, development and other pro- 
grammes of work, proposed for the current year, audit 
note and replies and any other matters which are 
required to be placed before it under the- rules. The 
Gram Panchayat shall be bound to consider the sugges- 
tions made to it by the Gram Sabha. 

Recommendation No. 7 (86) : The functions of the 
Gram Sabha may be elaborated to cover the following : 

(i) The persons present during a meeting of the 
Gram Sabha should be allow.. d to ask questions relating 
to the activities of the Panchayat. The Sarpanch or 
other members should give suitable replies. 

(ii) The Gram Panchayat must follow-up the 
suggestions made in connection with its activities in a 


meeting of the Gram Sabha and report the action taken. 

(iii) It should be compulsory for the Patwari, 
Village Level Worker and Secretary of the Cooperative 
Society to attend each meeting of the Gram Sabha, 

(iv) The Gram Panchayat should submit to the 
Gram Sabha a report of all allotments of agricultural 
land and house sites made by it. 

(v) A Representative of the Collector should attend 
every meeting of the Gram Sabha. He should take 
note of public demands and grievances and report them 
to the proper authority for recc'sary action. A report 
of the action taken should then be s.nt to the Gram 
Panchayat. It will be placed before the Gram Sabha. 
If it is intended that by this means a substantial number 
of grievances and demands of vil'agers can be disposed 
of, and at the same time, the administration can keep 
itself informed of the rural area 

Recommendation No. 8 (88) : In constituting Gram 
Panchayats, a minimum population range of 3,000 to 

5.000 should be aimed at. Economic viability of the 
unit, financial resources as compared to administrative 
costs, homogeneity and distances between constituent 
villages should a'so be kept in view. 

Recommendation No. 9 (89) ; The dividing line between 
urban local bodies and Panchayati Raj institutions 
should be drawn at towns with a population of 20,000. 
However, keeping in view population density, occupatio- 
nal composition, urban characteristic, historic factors, 
etc. State Governments may constitute urban local 
bodies even in towns with a population of less than 
20,000. Industrial towns, pilgrims and tourist centres, 
hill stations and district headquarters town will be an 
exception to the normal rule. 

Recommendation No 10 (90) ; It may be left to State 
Governments to constitute Nagar Panchayats on 
Gujarat Pattern in towns with a population between 

10.000 to 20,000. They may also decide svhether there 
should be any difference iri the composition, powers 
and functions of a Gram Panchayat and Nagar 
Panchayat. 

Recommendation No. 11(93): A Gram Panchayat 
should consist of not Jess than 9 and not more than 19 
members. The actual number of members should be 
fixed on the following scale : 

(a) Panchayats with population less than 2,00D — 
9 members. 

(a) Panchayats with population 2,000 — 7,000. — 

1 additional member for every increase of 1,000 or 
part thereof. 

(c) Panchayats with population 7,000—17,000. — 

1 additional member for every increase of 2,000 or 
part thereof. 

(d) Panchayats with population above 17,000—19 
members. 
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Recommendation No. 12 (94) : All member.-; of 
Gram Panebayats, including rcpresenlativcs of women. 
Scheduled Ca'^tc^/Tribcs should be elecled and there 
should be no coopted, uom'nated or cv-ofllci j member. 

Recommendation No. 13 (95) : The Panchayat 
elections shou’d be held by secret ballot and in single 
member wards into which each Panchayat would be 
divided. 

Rccomn-cndation No. 14 (95): Ary person who is a 
voter of the si'lage and whose name appears in tl.c 
electoral roll of the Panchajat should be entitled to 
contest as a candidate in any ward. 

Recommendation No. 15 (97) ; T1 ere should be nO 
compulsion for \oting in e'ections to Panchayati Raj 
bodies. 

Recommendation No. 16 (98) ; In every Panchaial, 
there should be two scats reserved for women. The 
reserved wards for women should be rotated at every 
election to the Panchayat. 

Recommendation No. 17 (99) : There should he one 
scat reserved for SehcdulcJ Castes where their popula- 
tion is less than 10 per cent, and w here their population 
is more then 10 percent two scats should be reserved 
for them. In rll panchayats where the population of 
Scheduled Tribes is more than 5 per cent, there should 
be one reserved scat for them. The reserved wards for 
Schedu’ed Castes/Tnbes may also be rotated but only 
among the wards where there is a prescribed min'mum 
population. 

Recommendation No. 18 (100): Women, Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes should a’so be free to contest for 
unreserved scats. 

Recommendation No, 19 (101) : In case any scat 
reserved for the Scheduled Casies/Trib.s or women 
remains unfilled for any reason, it m.ay be filled by 
nomination by the Panchavat S.imiti. 

Recommendation No. 20 (102) : Tiie Sarpancii shou'd 
be elected directly by the voters of the Panchavat. He 
should be removab'e by a 2/.lrd majority of the Gram 
Panchaj’at, 

Recommendation No 21(103): In ease a person who 
is not a member, is elected as a Sarpanch lie should be 
deemed to be an additional member of the Panchayat, 
the strength of the Panchav at being thereby increased 
automatically by one. 

Recommendation No. 22 (104) : If the Sarpanch dies, 
resigns or is removed, his successor will be elected in- 
directly for the remaining per od of the term by the 
mcmbeis of the Panchajat from among themselves. 

Recommendation No. 23 (105) : The Up-Sarpanch 
should be elected indirectly by members of the Pancha- 
yat from among themselves. 

Rccommandation No. 24 (106) ; The term of the 
office of the members of the pancha>ai, the Sarpanch 


and (he tip-Sarpanch should be five years. 

Recommendation No. 25 (107) ; All the Panchayats 
in a State should have the same term beginning and 
ending on the same dates. All mid-term elections should 
be for the remaining term only. Short-term vacancies 
of one >car or less may be left unfilled. 

A Pancha 3 at Samiti should have between 20—40 
members. 

Tlic Sarpanch of every’ Gram Panchavat should be 
an cvofficio member of the Panchayat Samiti. 

Two women members should be coopted by every 
Samiti out of the elected women members of the Gram 
Panchayats comprised in the Samiti. 

If the popula'ion of Scheduled Castes in a Samiti 
aica is less than 10 per cent the Samiti shall coopt two 
members of the Scheduled Castes out of the elected 
Scheduled Caves members of its constituent Panchayats. 
If ihe population is more than ten per cent, four such 
representatives will be coopted. 

If the pcpu'alion of Scheduled Tribes in a Samiti 
area is more than 5 per cent, two representatives of the 
Scheduled Tribes will be coopted. 

The cooption of representatives mentioned above 
will be by single trans'‘crablc vote, subject to the further 
condition that no two representatives of women, 
Scheduled Castes or Tribes should be from the same 
Gram Panchayat. These coopted representatives will be 
in addition to those coming in as Sarpanches or elected 
additional members. 

For towns with a population of less than 10,000 
rcprcscniaiion through the Sarpanch in his cap icily as 
cv-olTicio member of the Samiti, will suffice. However, 
for towns with a population of over 10,000, in addition 
to the .Sarp.uich, the Up-Sarpanch should also Ik an ex- 
officio member of the P.mchayat Samiti. 

The Pradhan of the Samiti shall be elected by an 
electoral college consisting of the members of all the 
Gram Panclnyals comprised in the Samiti area. 

A candidate for the office of Pradhan need not be a 
Sarpancii, ora Panchayat member but should be a voter 
in a vil’ngc of the Panchayat Samiti. 

If a .Sarpanch of a Gram Panchayat is elected as 
Pradhan of the Samiti. tiK resultant vacancy should be 
treated as one caused by death, resignation or removal 
and a successor should be elected accordingly, i.e. 
indirectly by other membcis of the Panchayat. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of Pradhan of the 
Samiti by reason of resignation, d,ath or any other 
cause, the successor will be elected for tlic remaining 
period by the members of the Samiti. 

The Up-Pradhan of the Samiti w II be elected by its 
members from among themselves. The term of office of 
the Samiti, the Pradhan and the Up-Pradhan sha'l be 
five years. 
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The Zila Parlshad should have 40-60 members. The 
Pradhans of the Pancl'ayat Samitis comprised in the 
Parishad should be ex-ofiicio members of the Zila Paris- 
had. In addition, each Panchayat Samiti should elect 
another member for the Parishad. 

There should be four women members in the Paris- 
had coopted by its members, out of the women mem- 
bers of the constituent Samitis. 

If the Scheduled Castes population in a district is 
less than 10 per cent, there should be two representa- 
tives of the Scheduled Castes coopted from such repre- 
sentatives in the Panchayat Samitis. If the'r population 
exceeds 10 per cent, thcie should be four representa- 
tives. For Scheduled Tribes, two rcpiesentatives should 
be coopted in like manner if their population is not less 
than 5 per cent of the total population. 

The cooption of the representatives listed in the 
foregoing paragraphs, will be by single transfeiabic 
vole, subject to the further candition that no two re- 
presentatives of women. Scheduled Castes or Tribes 
shall be from the same Samiti. These coopted repre- 
.scnlatives will be in addifon to those coming in as 
Samiti Pradhans rr additional elected member. 

The President of the Zila Parishad .should be elected 
by an electoral college consisting of members of the 
Gram Panchayats within the jurisdiction of the Parishad 
and this election should be held simultaneously with 
that of the Pradhan of the Panchayat Samiti. 

A candidate for the Presidentship of the Parishad 
need not be a member of a Panchayat or a Panchayat 
Samiti, it will be sufUc'cnt if he is a primary voter in 
any Panchayat of the district. 

A candidate who is standing for the office of Pra- 
dhan of a Panchayat Samiti should not, in the same 
election, stand also for the presidentship of the Zila 
Parishad. 

If there is an intcam vacancy in the office of the 
Presidentship of a Parishad, his .successor should be 
elected for the remaining period by the members of 
the Pari.shad. 

The Vice-President of the Zila Parishad should be 
elected by the members of the Parished. The term of 
office of tl’.c Zila Parishad, the President and the Vice- 
President should be five years. 

Members of Parliament and State Legish<turcs 
should be ptohibited from becoming elected members 
or heads of Gr.im Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis or 
Zila Patishnds. 

Members of the Rajya Sabha and the State Legislative 
Councils, v.ho arc indirectly elected and who arc not 
direct representatives of voters in any Samiti or Paris- 
h.ad. should not he given any cx-olficio status in cither. 

A member of the .State t.vgislativc Assembly should 
I>c an cx-oificio associate members without the right to 


vote or to hold office of all the Panchayat Samitis 
which are wholly in his constituency, 

A Member of Parliament should be an associate 
member in only one Samiti where he normally resides. 

In the Zila Parishad, all Members of Parliament and 
the Slate Legis’a'ive Assembly, elected by constituencies 
within the district (except those elected from City con- 
stituencies) should be associate members without right 
to vote or hold office. 

Considering the importance of cooperatives in rural 
development, they should be given representation on 
Panchayati Raj institutions in the following manner : 

(i) Gram Panchayat : A representative of the 
Service Cooperative Society functioning jn the Pancha- 
yat area should be made an associate member of the 
Gram Panchayat. 

(ii) Panchayat Samiti ; The following representatives 
of cooperative institutions should be made associate 
members of the Pachayat Samiti : 

(a) Chairman of the main Cooperative Financing 
institutions of the Tehsil ; 

(b) Chairman of the main Marketing Body of the 
Tehsil ; 

(c) One representative to be elected by the Sendee 
Cooperative Societies functioning within the jurisdiction 
of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(iii) Zila Parishad : The following members of co- 
operative institutions should be made associate mem- 
bers of the Zila Parishad : 

(a) President of the Central Cooperative Bank ; 

(b) Chairman of the District Cooperative Union, 

The representatives of cooperative institutions should 

have the status of associate members with voting right.s, 
but without any right to ho'd office. 

In order to strengthen the links between Panchayati 
Raj institutions and cooperalis'cs, the Chairman of the 
Production Committee of the Zila Parishad should be 
represented on the Central Cooperative Bank and Land 
Mortgage Bank of the district. He should have the 
status of an associate member without right to vote or 
hold office. 

Election to all Panchayati Raj bodies should be held 
simultaneously throughout the State. This should be 
about one to one and a half year following the general 
elections. 

The constitution of four Functional Committees 
should be made obligatory at the level of the Panchayat 
Samiti and Zila Parishad. These Committees arc 

(a) Administrative, Finance and General Purposes 
Committee ; 

(b) Education and Welfare Committee ; 

(c) Production Committee ; and 

(d) Works Committee. 

At the level of the Gr.nm Panclmynt, there is no need 
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for Functional Committees. It will however, be open 
to that body to form Ad-hoc Committees as and when 
required. 

Standing Committees should be so constituted that 
every member of the Samiti or Parishad is a member of 
at least one Committee. It should also be ensured that 
no person is a member of more than two Committees. 

ThePradhanofthePanchayat Samiti and President 
of Zila Parishad, as the case may be, should be ex- 
officio Chairman of the Administrative, Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. For the other Committees 
the Pradhan or President should nominate the Chairman 
from among the members of each Committee. 

The Chief Executive Officer, Zila Parishad and the 
Executive Officer, Panchayat Samiti shou'd be members 
of all four Committees of the Parishad and Samiti res- 
pectively. They should act as the Secretary of the Ad- 
ministrative, Finance and General Purposes Committee 
at their respective levels. For the other Committees, 
the Specialist Officers concerned with each Committee 
will be members. It will be open to the Committee to 
nominate one of them to act as its Secretary. 

House tax, profession tax and vehicle tax should be 
compulsory taxes of Panchayats. Minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of compulsory taxes should be prescribed. 

House tax should be based on the capital value of 
the house. Except for buildings used for religious wor- 
ship, there should be no exemption from the levy of 
‘house tax. An independent agency for valuation of 
houses may be set-up. 

The maximum and minimum rates of house-tax 
based on capital value of houses may be as follows 

(a) On a house of capital value not exceeding Rs. 
250— Minimum 25 P. and maximum Re.l. 

(b) On a house of capital value ranging from Rs. 251 
to Rs. 500 — Minimum 50 P. and maximum Rs. 2. 

(c) On a house of capital value ranging from Rs. 501 
to Rs. 1000 — Minimum Re. 1 and maximum Rs. 5. 

(d) On a house of capital value of over Rs. 1000 — 
For every increase of Rs. 500 or part thereof the in- 
crease in the minimum and maximum rate to be 50 P. 
and Rs. 2.50 respectively. 

For Town Panchayats, the rates may be higher. 

Profession tax should be levied on the following 
basis : — 


Class Yearly Income Minimum Maximum 

yearly tax yearly tax 
Rs. Rs. 


I More than Rs. 30,000 200 250 

II More than Rs. 24,000 but 

not more than Rs. 3O,00Q 150 200 


III 

More than Rs. 18,000 but not 
more than Rs. 24,000 

100 

150 

IV 

More than Rs. 12,000 but 
not more than Rs. 18,000 

50 

100 

V 

More than Rs. 9,000 but 
not more than Rs. 12,000 

24 

50 

■VI 

More than Rs. 6,000 but 
not more than Rs. 9,000 

12 

24 

VH 

More than Rs. 3,600 but 
not more than Rs. 6,000 

8 

12 

vin 

More than Rs. 2,400 but 
not more than Rs. 3,600 

4 

8 

IX 

More than Rs. 1,200 but 
not more than Rs. 2,400 

2 

4 

X 

More than Rs. 600 but 
not more than Rs. 1,200 

1 

2 


Vehicle tax should be levied on all vehicles including 
bicycles. Motor ‘vehicles should continue to be ex- 
empted. The minimum rate of vehicle tax should be 
Rs. 2 per annum for all vehicles, and the maximum Rs. 

4 per cycle and Rs. 10 per bullock-cart. 

Slate Governments should consider the possibility of 
replacing octroi, rvhere levied, by other progressive 
taxes. Pilgrim tax should be levied by the Panchryat 
Samiti or Zila Parishad and a part of the proceeds 
should be given to the Gram Panchayat in the area of 
which the pilgrim centre is located. 

The levy of fees for water supply, drainage, street- 
lighting and conservancy should be compulsory. The 
rate should be so adjusted that, as far as possible, it 
covers the cost of maintaining the service and also for 
servicing any loans that the Gram Panchayat might havr 
taken for this purpose. 

Powers of Gram Panchayats to levy licence fees foi 
registration of cattle sold, collection of hides and skins, 
tea stalls and restaurants, or goods exposed for sale in 
market, construction of new’ buildings, for use of com- 
mon land and community properly, etc. should be 
enlarged to the maximum extent possible. 

Unless specifically exempted, all public land, trees, 
ponds and tanks with fishery rights therein, unreserved 
forests, rest houses and other buildings situated in a 
Panchayat area, and not belonging to a private party, 
should be transferred to that Panchayat. 

Cattle ponds should be the property of Gram Pan- 
chayats. Government should fix rates instead of leav- 
ing this to Panchayats. There should be a provision 
for levy of penal rates. 

In the case of markets and fairs classified as Samiti 
and Zila Parishad markets, a reasonable share should 
be given to Panchj’ats in the area in which the fair is 
held or market is organised. Similarly, in the case of 
State fairs or markets, the net income should be shared 
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between the Zila Parishad, Panchayat Samiti and Gram 
Panchaj at. 

Land Revenue and Cess should ultimately be trans- 
ferred in full to Panchayati Raj bodies. This should 
then be shared between the three levels in accordance 
with an equitable formula. 

Surcharge on Stamp Duty si ould be levied at a rate 
not exceeding 25 per cent of the duty payble in accord- 
ance with the law in force in the concerned State. The 
proceeds w’ithin the area of a Samiti should be distri- 
buted in an equitab'e manner among the Samiti and its 
Panchayats. 

90 per cent of the Entertainment Tax collec'ed within 
the area of a Panchayat Samiti should be transferred and 
shared betw'een it and its constituent Gram Panchayats 
in such a manner as the State Government may de'er- 
mine. In addition, Gram Panchayats and Panchiyat 
Samitis should be empow'ered to levy Show Tax. 

The salary of the Secretary of the Gram Panchayat 
should be met wholly from a purposive grant fiom the 
State Government. The Secretary should be paid direc- 
tly by the Panchayat. 

The entire tax demand of a Panchayat, excluding 
arrears , may be taken as the basis for matching grant 
and, if collection of 75 per cent is made in a year, an 
amount equal to 1 5 per cent of such co'lection should 
be given as matching grant, which should increase at 
least by 1 per cent for every additional 5 per cent collec- 
tion. It would be more appropriate to call th's an En- 
couragement Giant. 

A basic minimum maintenance grant of Rc. 1 per 
capita should be given to every Panchayat and^ this 
should be shared equally by State and Central Govern- 
ments. 

For executing specific development projects. Pan- 
el ayats should have powers to levy special tax on land 
revenue, house tax or on some other b.isis. 

The Maharashtra System of giving equal gran's to 
Gram Panchayats under Section 132A of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958 may be adopted by other 
State Governments. 

The procedure followed in Madras of pooling grants 
under the Community Deselopmenl schemat'c budget 
and th osc from State Departments and of evolving a 
development schematic budget for the Samiti can be 
adopt, d with advantage by thcr State Governments. 
The pooled funds should be distributid equitably 
among various blocks. It would, however, bs appro- 
priate to adopt this method when a’l blocks in the Stale 
have reached the post-stage II phase. 

An annual ascracc per capita grant of Rc. 1 should 
be made to each .Samiti to be sha-cd equally by the 
State and Centiai Governments and to be earmatked 
for maintenance of staff on an agreed pattern. The 


Centre s share of the grant may be met by suitable 
adjustments within the grants now being made by it. 

To enable Samitis to participate in the evolution of 
the Fourth Plan, The Central and State Governments 
may intimate t|'em in advance the minimum and maxi- 
mum financial limits that can be made available to 
them by way of grants and loans. The financial limits 
should be broadly worked out on the basis of five times 
the loans, grants etc. given to the Zila P<.rishad. 
Panchayat Samitis during the last year of the preceding 
Five Year Plan. 

In the implementation of the plan, limitations 
imposed on Samitis should be in terms of bread catego- 
ries like education, health, roads, etc., and so long as 
they conform to the national pat'ern, the Samitis should 
have freedom to readjust the plan in the light of actual 
experience and the changing needs of the people. 

A suitable amount should be allotted in the Fourth 
and subsequent Plans for unspecified local development 
works to be given on matching basis. 

The entire expenditure on elementary and secondary 
education should be met out of grants and resources 
transferred specially for the purpose by the State 
Government. Some additional funds should be made 
available to Panchayati Raj bodies for affecting cduea- 
tional improvement. 

Not more than half the proceeds of resources trans- 
ferred to Samitis, like share of land revenue or cess, 
stamp duty, entertainment fax, etc. should be earmark- 
ed for committed expenditure on schemes and institu- 
tions transferred to them and the balance of such 
expenditure should be financed by the State, and partly 
by specific grants. 

Where they are too big to be managed by Gram 
Panchayats, Samitis should be entrusted with the 
management of fairs, markets, ghats and ferries, tanks 
and plantations and share the proceeds with Pancha- 
yats where these are located or organised. 

The salaries of the extension staff, including the 
BDO, should be paid directly by the Panchayat Samiti. 
The Samiti should be free to add to the strength of 
staff so long as it is able to meet the expenditure from 
the Re. 1 per capita grant and its other resources. 

A provision, similar to that in force in Maharashtra, 
under which the State Government can raise the cess or 
land revenue to 100 paisc on every rupee of land 
revenue, at the instance of the Zila Parishad, should be 
adopted by other State Governments. 

The sjstcm of State assistance to Panchayati Raj 
bodies adopted by Maharashtra may be taken as a model 
by other State Governments. 

Till such time as a Finance Commission for Local 
Bodies is set-up and is able to lay down principles for 
distribution of funds between various levels of Paricha- 
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yali Raj, it would be appropriate to adopt a formula on 
the Gujarat Pattern ; under this formula 17-1/2 per cent 
of the land res enue grant is taansferred to the Pancha- 
yat Samitis and 35 per cent to Gram Panchayais. 
While these percentages n.ay not be taken as rigid, it 
would be appropriate for State Governments to make a 
specific provision of this nature. 

State and District Equalisation Funds and a District 
Gram Enccuragement Fund should be created on the 
Gujarat Pattern. A prescribed percentage of the total 
grant rece'ved from the State Government should be 
credited to these funds. 

A Distr'ct Development Fund should be created on 
the Gujarrt Prttern. This fund will be made up of 
contributions received from Gram Panchayats. 

A Pdnchayati Raj Finance Corporation should be 
estaTilisled in each State. The authorised capital should 
be fixed bv the Slate Gcveinment, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 5 crores, ard a mmimim of Rs. 1 crore, 
shares {1 culd he issied to Panchajat institutions, the 
Stale and Central Governments. Reserve Bank of 
India. L.l C., Cooperative Banks, Insurance Companies 
ai d other financial institutions. The Corparation may 
jive lOirs to Panchrjat Bodies for public utility under- 
takings, remunerative undertakings, small and medium 
scale industries, etc. 

On tl e lines of the Union Finance Commission, a 
Firance Commission for Local Bodies should be set-up 
once in five jears, preferably one jear before the former 
Commission commences its work. Its jurisdiction should 
cov'er Urban Lccal Bodies as well. 

The budget of the Gram Panchayat should be sub- 
mitted to the Parcheyat Samili for sanction, and the 
Gram Faichajct mist tale into consideration any 
changes sujge'ted by the Panchayat Samiti. 

If the Panchajat Samiti frames a deficit budget, it 
must be submitted to the Zila Parishad for sanction. 
Similarly, if the Zila Parishad frames a deficit budget, it 
must be submitted to the State Government for sanc- 
tion. If sanctions are not accorded within three months, 
the cencemed body will be free to implement the 
budget. 

In order to prevent the execution of or the doing of 
illegal acts, powers may be vested as indicated below : 

(a) In the case of the Gram Panchayat powers of 
suspension of the order or resolution should vest in the 
E.xecutive Cfficer, Panchajat Samiti. 

(b) In tl e case of a Panchayat Samiti, powers of 
suspension shou’d vest in the Chief Executive Officer, 
Ztla Parishad. 

(c) In the case of a Zila Parishad, powers of sus- 
pensien should vest in the Collector. 

In order to prevent the execution of or the doing of 
anything likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 


public or lead to a breach of peace, powers of suspen- 
sion of the order or resolution should vest in the 
Collector. These powers will apply to all three levels of 
Panchayali Raj bodies. 

If the order of suspension has been passed by the 
Executive Officer, Panchayat Samiti, he should refer the 
matter to the Panchayat Samiti If the order of suspen- 
sion has been passed by the Chief Executive O.fficer, 
Zila Parishad, he should place the matter before the 
Parishad and if the order of suspension has been passed 
by the Collector he should refer the matter to the 
State Government. It shall be open to the Panchayat 
Samiti, Zila Patishad or the State Government, as the 
case may be, to confirm, modify or rescind the order 
of suspension. 

A District Tribunal, with the Collector and District 
Judge as members, should be constituted in each district. 
It will be empowered to consider complaints against 
members and office bearers of any Panchayat! Raj body 
in the district, and after such enquiry’, as may be neces- 
sary, pass orders for the removal of the concerned 
person. The tribunal can also act fuo moto, it should 
be vested with powers to summon w’itnesses, papers, 
records, and also to carry out inspections. An appeal 
will lie against the orders of the Tribunal to the State 
Board of Revenue. 

In cases of mal-administration, powers of supersed- 
ing and dissolving Panchayati Raj Bodies upto the 
level of Panchayat Samiti should be vested in the Dist- 
rict Tribunal. For the Zila Parishad, the District Trib- 
unal will be empowered to make enquiries but it will 
submit its report for final orders to the Stale Board of 
Revenue. An appeal will lie against the orders of tbe 
District Tribunal to the Sta'e Board of Revenue, and 
against these orders of the Board cf Revenue to the 
S'ate Governrrent. 

The Chief Executive Officer, Zila Parishad should be 
empowered to inspect the office of any head of depart- 
ment functioning in the Zila Parishad or his subordi- 
nates at the Panchayat Samiti level. He should also be 
empowered to inspect any Gram Panchayat in the 
district. 

The Executive Officer, Panchayat Samiti, should be 
empowered to inspect the office of any Extension Officer 
or Gram Panchayat within the jurisdiction of the 
Samiti. 

Heads of departments of the Zila Parishad should be 
empowered to inspect the offices of their Extension 
Officers in the Panchayat Samiti and the execution of 
any work undertaken by the Samiti or Gram Panchayat. 

Extention Officers should be empowered to inspect 
any Gram Panchajat in relation to their specialised 
field of activities. 

The Collector and Commissioner should be em- 
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pdwcicd to inspect the Zila Parishad, Panchayat Samitis 
or Gram Panchayats in the district. 

Regional a.id State-level heads of departments should 
be empowered to inspect the offices and work of their 
departmental officers functioning under the Zila Parishad 
or Panchayat Samitis. 

There should be a special branch in the office of the 
Examiner of Local Fund Audit, exclusively for Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions. There should also be an Accounts 
Officer, with adequate assistance, under the Zila Pari- 
shad who will carry out internal audit of all subordinate 
Panchayats. The system of “perfoimance audit” can 
be adopted with advantage. 

The cadre of Village Level Workers and Panchayat 
Secretaries should be integrated. There should be a 
separate Secretary for each Gram Panchayat. 

The collection of land revenu'e and Panchayat taxes 
should be undertaken by the revenue agency, who will 
act as a collection agent for the Panchayat. The Potwari 
will continue to look after land records. 

The salary of the Secretary will be wholly payable 
by Government through grants. Recruitment to this 
post will be made along with other Class III staff of the 
Panchayat Service. 

The Village Chowkidar will be transferred to the 
Gram Pancha3at. His salary will be paid through 
Government grants. Recruitment to this post will be 
made along with other Class IV staff by the Panchayat 
Samiti. 

The EDO should function as the Executive Officer of 
the Panchayat Samiti. Other Extension Officers who 
normally comprise the block team should be transferred 
to the Samiti. Recruitment to the post of EDO will 
continue to be made by the State Government. Class III 
Extension Officers will be recruited by the Panchayat 
Services Selection Board, Class II Extension Officers 
will be recruited by the State Government. 

There should be a separate Chief Executive Officer 
drawing pay in the senior scale of the IAS for the Zila 
Parishad. By convention the Collector should be more 
senior than the Chief Executive Officer. 

In addition to the Chief Executive Officer, all District 
’Officers incharge of development departments should be 
transferred to the Zila Parishads. Administrative 
control of these officers will be exercised through the 
Chief Executive Officer. 

It is not ncctssary to make statutory provision for 
rcmov.al of the Chief Executive Officer, Zila Parishad, 
by a vole of no confidence. Such matters should be 
governed by convention. The same considerations 
apply to the Panchayat Samiti and Urban Local Bodies. 

A separate P.'nchaj at Service should be constituted 
and cla-sified into Class 111 (Extension) and Class II 7 
(Ministerial). Tlie former x\ill be a State-wide cadre. 


wJiiie the latter will be a district cadre. 

Recruitment to the Panchayat Service should be en- 
trusted to two bodies ; the first at the State Level called 
the Panchayat Service Selection Board, and the second 
at the District Level called the District Service Selection 
Board. Recruitment of the Panchayat Services Class III 
(Extension) may be entrusted to the Panchayat 
Service Selection Board ; recruitment to the Panchayat 
Service Class (Ministerial) can be undertaken by the 
District Selection Board. 

Transfer of personnel of the Panchayat Services 
Class III (Extension), within the division should be en- 
trusted to the Commissioner and at the State Level to 
the Secretary, Panchayat! Raj or Development Com- 
m'ssioner. 

In order to provide adequate promotion opportuni- 
ties for members of the Panchayat Service, a quota 
should be reserved for them in the State Class II 
Services. 

Common scales of pay and allowances should be 
worked out for equivalent posts in the Panchayat and 
State Services. 

Disciplinary control in respect of Class I and Class II 
services should continue with the State Government. In 
respect of Class III services, disciplinary powers should 
vest in the Chief Executive Officer, and Zila Parishad. 
Powers to impose minor penalties, can however, be 
delegated to the Executive Officer, Panchayat Samiti. 

For Class IV staff all powers of recruitment, appoint- 
ment and disciplinary control should vest in the Execu- 
tive Officer, Panchayat Samiti. 

A centralised agency should be created by the State 
Government either in the Directorate of Local Bodies 
or Town and Country Planning Department for provid- 
ing expert assistance to local bodies for assessment and 
recovery of (axes, town surveys, property surveys, 
surveys for slum clearance schemes, survey and design 
of water supply schemes, etc. 

It should be laid down that neither the Zila Parishad, 
Panchayat Samiti nor any of their Standing Commitlci^ 
can take up any subject for discussion unless it is 
accompanied by a report and a specific recommenda- 
tion from the Chief Executive Officer, or Secretary of 
the Committee, as the case may be. It should be 
checked during inspections whether this rule is being 
strictly observed. 

Proper training and re-orientation programmes for 
members of the Panchayat Service, Officers deputed 
from the State Government and elected representatives 
should be organised on an extensive scale. 

There should be a combined office for all District- 
Level Officers who have been transferred (0 the Zila 
Parishad. This office" will be in the overall charge of 
the Chief Executive Officer. 
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Positive steps are required to simplify Panchayat 
Acts and Rules. As far as possible all provisions relat- 
ing to functions, powers, procedures, etc., should be 
framed so as to allow sufficient discretion to Panchayati 
Raj bodies to undertake functions, exercise powers and 
evolve procedures according to local conditions. 
Matters of detail should be covered by comprehensive 
bye-laws and regulations. 

Simultaneous action should be taken to issue bro- 
chures and pamphlets bringing out the salient features 
of the Panel ayat Act and the system of Panchayat 
Administration. 

The ultimate aim should be the merger of the regu- 
latory and development administrations in the district. 
A beginning should be made at the level of the Pancha- 
>at Samiti wh'ch can be made co-terminus with the 
Tihsil ; the revenue staff of the Tehsil can continue to 
function as a part of Panchajali Raj. Thereafter such a 
merger can lake place at the Gram Panchajat level, and 
finally at the district level. 

Chapter V 

Urban Local Bodies 

. A statutory planning and development organisation 
with jurisdiction over the entire district should be esta- 
blished. This agency w'iil also be responsible for area- 
wide functions, such as water supply, sewerage and 
drainage facilities, trunk roads and other means of 
major communications etc. It should be provided with 
adequate technical staff. In smaller districts, however, 
it can draw upon the staff of the Zila Parishad and 
larger Municipalities. 

The ermposition cf the planning and development 
authority may be as follows : 

(a) Commissioner or Officer of equivalent 

rank — Chairman 

(b) Collector — Member 

(c) President of the CantonmentBoard, if any, 

— Member 

(d) Chairman and two other members nominated 

by the Zila Parishad — Members 

(c) Chairmen/Mayors of major Municipalities 
and Corporations, if any — Members 

(0 Three to five representatises of special 
interests, like Railways, Port Trusts, Industries, 
etc, Nominated by the State Government —Members 

In those States where there is no Commissioner, the 

Collector may be the Chairman. 

As the problems of Panchayati Raj institutions and 
urban local bodies are similar, the jurisdiction of the 
Finance Commission for Local Bodies and Panchayat 
Service Selection Board may be extended to coier urban 
local bodies as well. 


The Collector may be empowered to suspend and 
arnul resolutions or orders of urban local bodies, which 
arc illegal or which cause annoyance to the public or 
likely to lead to a breach of peace. The Collector’s 
orders of suspension will, however, be subject to con- 
firmation by the State Government. 

The Jurisdiction of the District Tribunal proposed 
for Panchayati Raj bodies may also cover urban local 
bodies. It will deal with complaints against members 
and office bearers, and after such enquiry, as may be 
necessary, order the removal of the concerned person. 
An appeal will 1 e to the State Board of Revenue. 
The Tribu'al will also enquire into cases ofmal-ad- 
ministration, and in suitable cases, order the suspension 
and dissolution of the concerned municipality. An 
appeal will lie to the State Board of Revenue. 

The Col lector should be empowered to inspect all 
urban local bodies in the district. 

There should bo a Directorate of Urban Local Ad- 
ministration at the State Headquarters. It should have 
an Inspectora'e attached to it. Staff of the Inspectorate 
should work under the general supervision of the Col- 
lector and all inspection reports should be routed 
through him. Before an inspection note is submitted 
to higher authorities it must first be discussed with the 
elected representatives and errors pointed out to them. 

Chapter VI 

The Collector 

The provisions of law w'hich have placed the District 
Magistrate as the head of the criminal administration of 
the district, arc well conceived His general powers of 
control over the district police should, therefore, be allo- 
wed to continue. 

The clarity with which the relations between the 
District Magistrate and Superintendent of Police have 
been enunciated in the Bombay Police Act, 1951, can, 
with advantage, be adopted by other State Governments. 

The District Mag’strate should be empowered to 
record his opinion in the confidential reports of the 
Superintendent of Police and other subordinate officers 
of the force. 

The Deputy Inspector General of Police should in- 
itiate confidential report of the Superintendent and then 
forward ii to the District Magistrate for his opinion. 
The latter should confine his remarks to a general as- 
sessment of his work with particular reference to law 
and order. 

The District Magistrate should be empowered to en- 
quire into complaints of harassment and other types of 
misconduct against the district police. He should take 
care that — 

(a) The position of the Superintendent of Police is not 
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lowered in the eyes of his subordinates ; and 

(b) Action is only taken in those complaints in which 
the Superintendent of Policy, despite peti ions and 
applications, has neglected to take action on his own 
initiative. 

The Superintendent of Police must consult the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, in cases of transfer of Station Officers 
and other officers of equivalent rank. 

The Superintendent of Police should continue to sub- 
mit periodical reports and returns on the S'ate of Crimi- 
nal Administration in the district. 

There should be a substantial de-conceitralion of 
authority from the district to the sub-divisional level. 
The tehsil and sub-divisional administratio is should 
completely be integrated. The Telisildar should deal 
only with the SDO, and except for the submission of 
routine leports and returns, he should have no direct 
correspondence with the Collector. The SDO should 
be given full administrative control over land records 
and clerical staff in the sub-division. Wherever possible, 
a substantial part of the Collector’s licensing work 
should also be delegated to the SDO. 

At the level of the Tehsildar, maximum delegation of 
powers should be made so as to relieve the SDO of 
routine work. The Tehsildar and his deputies should be 
required to dispose of a maximum of revenue and mis- 
cellaneous cases while on tour. 

The collector should continue to act as the Chief 
Coordinator and leader of tlie team in respect of all 
departments which are not transferred to the Zita 
Parishad. 

State Governments should issue instructions that 
common problems of the people such as disputes about 
grazing rights, entry into forest areas, availability of fire 
wood and other forest produce, timely supply of irriga- 
tion water, relief from natural calamities, ete,, comhig 
to the notice of any department should in the first in- 
stance be taken up with the Collector. After consulta- 
tions with the appropriate authorities, the Collector will 
take a final decision. 

The Collector should be empowered to record his 
remarks in the annual confidential reports of all District 
Officers. He must view this work as a leader of the 
team and take into consideration and difficulties that a 
particular officer might have faced in the course of his 
duties. 

As a general rul'c, the Collector should record his 
remarks after the RegiOnal-Ievel Officer has initiated the 
report. He should confine himself to a general assess- 
ment of (ho officer’s work, and in particular, comment 
about his relations with his colleagues and the general 
public, his ability to function qs a member of the district 
team, integrity, etc. 

On the question of the associatiom of the Collector 


with the Zila Parishad, two opposing points of vieW arc 
placed before the Commission for consideration. TheSe 
are — 

(a) By making the collector an ex-officio member of 
the Zila Parishad without any right to vote or holding 
office, both that body and the Collector will mutually 
benefit ; and 

(b) The association of the Collector with the Zil^ 
Panshad will, in fact, retard the growth of the latter 
body ; so there wrll be no particular advantage in such 
an association. 

The Collector should be empowered to obtain any 
information he needs from district heads of department. 

If the Collector makes a recommendation to the 
Regional or State-level head of department or the State 
Government, it should be treated with utmost respect. 

If the Collector makes a specific recommendation to 
the State Government on a matter of importance of 
policy, and it has the concurrence of the Commissioner, 
it should not be disregarded, except at the level of the 
Minister. 

In regard to Protocol duties, it should not be necess- 
ary for the Collector or any other District Officer to see 
a visiting dignitary unless specifically required. All 
arrangements required in connection with such a visit 
should be left to an Assistant of the Collector, 

The Collector should be given the status of the Re- 
gional head of department of the Excise and Industries 
Departments ; thereafter, the concerned district heads 
should work under his overall supervision and control. 
In respect of the Sales Tax Department, he should be 
given powers of inspection and superintendence of case 
work and recovery of arrears ; he should also be specifi- 
cally required to look into cases of harassment, of acces- 
ses and underhand dealings. 

The Collector and his subordinates must undertake 
intensive interior touring for a prescribed number of 
days and nights. It must fce specifically laid down that 
in the course of such tours they will pay particular 
attention to redress of public grievances. 

An officer-oriented system should be adopted in all 
district offices. All cases, except those which requife 
a substantive examination of laws, rules ' and precedents, 
should be put at once to an officer for decision ; in any 
case, it should not be necessary for any paper to move 
through more than two levels before a final decision is 
taken. 

The single file system sliould be introduced for refer- 
ences from district heads of departments to the Collector 
or to sister departments. 

All district offices, including that of the Zila Pari- 
sliad, should be housed in one common building. 

The delays which occur in obtaining licences should 
be examined from two points of view, namely ; 
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(a) Simplification of the licensing procedure ; and 

(b) Abolition of licensing wherever possible. 

An examination of licensing procedures should be 
undertaken in the manner we have indic'ted in respect 
of the procedure prescribed for grant and renewal of 
arms licences. 

Regarding permits and quotas, an Ad-hoc Advisory 
Committee should be set-up in the district with Collector 
as its Chairman. The committees should assist the 
Collector in laying down principles for ration.al distri- 
bution of scarce and controlled consiiTier commodities. 

Regarding other types of licences and permits, each 
State Government should set-up a separate committee 
to go into the prescribed procedure step by step, so as 
to locate points of delay and corruption ; the procedure 
should be simplified to the maximum extent possible. 
Wherever possible, the need for liccns'ng should be done 
awaywith. 

The utlimate aim should be that only officers in the 
10th year of their service are posted as Collectors. For 
posts of Chief Executive Officer of Zila Par's^ads, some 
lesser service will suffice. 

In view of cadre difficulties, however, for the present 
State Governments must ensure that only officers in the 
7th j ear of their service are posted as Collectors. 

All Collectors and Chief Executive Officers of Zila 
Parishads should be given rent-free residential accom- 
modalion. For larger and more important district 
charges, a suitable special pay should be attached to the 
post of Collector ; the special pay being at least equal 
to that of an officer of equivalent rank in the Sta'e 
Secretariat. 

Having regard to the principles of an effectite system 
of inspection, State Governments should issue suitable 
instructions for the inspection of all Government offices 
in the district. In addition, effective steps should be 
taken for conducting field inspect'ons, while on lour. 
Tour diaries should be prescribed for all officers, in- 
cluding the Collector, irr order to watch whether a 
sufficient number of field inspectins are being carried out 
and whether they are done properly. 

Keeping in view' the final decisions of the State 
Government on the recommendations for reform of 
district admin'siration, a small Committee of Officials 
should be eppointed to go into the question of ration- 
alisation of staff in dis'rict offices. This committee 
should also examine the question of training, refics! er 
courses, promotion, examinations, etc. 

Tlie Collector, SDO, Tehsildar and other district 
officers should hold quarterly meetings with their subor- 
dinate staff in order to understand their difficulties, both 
personal and official, which impinge on the efficient per- 
formance of their duties. 

Government should encourage the formation of 


informal study circles in district offices so as to give 
subordinate staff an opportunity of coming abreast of 
current developments in the country in the spheres of 
administration, economic development, political think- 
ing, etc. 

An all-India Committee should be set up by the 
Central Government to go into the question rationa- 
lisation of law's and rules wh'ch are implemented at the 
d.strict level. The object should be a simplification of 
procedures so as to obtain speedy results. 

Those Slates, where a Finance Service does not 
exist, should take steps for its constitution. Officers of 
this service will man posts of District Treasury Officer g 
and Sub-Treasury Officers. 

Chapter VII 

Public Relations 

The Collector should be designated as the D'sfrict 
Grievance Officer with jurisdiction over every depart- 
ment in the district. 

There should be an officer of adequa'e status in each 
department who should be designated as the Depart- 
mental Grievance Officer. 

In his role as District Grievance Officer, it shall be 
the Collector’s duty to follow'-up individual complaints 
and to ensure that they are attended to promptly by the 
concerned department. He shall discharge these duties 
either through the agency of the Departmental Grievance 
Officer or the Public Relations Officer. The Collector 
should be empowered to issue directions to any depart- 
ment to initiate disciplinary proceedings against any 
member of the non-gazeited staff of that department ; 
alternatively, he can Idmself hand-over the case to the 
police for prosecution. For Gazetted Officers, the 
Collector should refer the matter to the State Govern- 
ment or head of the department, as the case may be. 

It shall be one of the main, duties of the Public Rela- 
tions Officer to conduct enquiries on behalf of the 
Collector. In addition, he will be in overall charge of 
all public relations work in the district; he wi'I take-over 
the duties of the District Publicity Officer. 

There should be a Receptionist in each Collectorate 
and other offices with substantial public dealings. He 
will work under the direct supervision of Public Rela- 
tions Officer. It will be bis main duly to receive visitors 
direct them to the persons they wish to see, arrange 
interv'iews and make available standard application 
forms. 

A District Grievance Committee with the member- 
ship suggested in the main report should be constituted 
in each district. The intention of setting up such a 
committ.e is to associate influential non-official opinion 
with the steps taken by the administration for redress of 
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An appropriate ceiling limit should be placed 
on the expenditure of the Governor in regard to follow- 
ing items : 

(1) Medical Expenditure ; 

(2) Expenses on Tours ; and 

(3) Contract Allowance. 

There is no need for separate provisions under sum- 
ptuary allowances. 

Council of Ministers 

Political parties should put up for elections the best 
candidates available who command respect by virtue of 
their ability, integrity and equipment. 

The party in the legislatu'c which is in a position 
to form the ministry must elect the best person avail- 
able in the party who is respected bo h in and out side 
the party for their ability, integrity and capacity to be 
its leader. The Chief Minister — elect should select 
Ministers including Deputy Ministers solely on the 
basis of qualifications and merit. Integrity, ability 
and experience in legislature and administration should 
be the primary criteria in the selection. He should 
not succumb to undue pressures — personal, communal 
and regional or religious. 

The Council pf Ministers shauld be compact and 
the size limited to actual needs of admin's'ration. 
There should be only two categories of Ministers, 
namely; the Cabinet and Deputy Ministers. The num- 
ber of Ministers in a St itc including Deputy Ministers 
shou'd not exceed 6 per cent of the total number of 
members of the legislative Assembly in that Stale. This 
should be unforced by appiopriatc legislation, jf 
necessary. 

The model list of portfolios furnished m Annexure III 
may be adopted by all States with such modifica- 
tions as may be considered essential to suit the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the State concerned. Portfolios 
should be assigned to Minister on the basis of aptitude 
and ability of the man concerned. 

Chief Minister should devote sufficient time to 
promote policies and programmes and to coordinate 
the work of different Ministers. He should fun- 
ction as the leader of the team and not merely its 
worker. 

The Council of Ministers should work on the bas’s 
of joint responsibility irrespective of the Ministry being 
composed of single or multi parties. 

In case of irreconcilable differences between the 
Chief Minister and any of his colleagues, the Chief 
Minister should stniightway call for the resignation of 
concerned Minister and appropriate action taken in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution in 
case of non-compliance. 

Each Minister should be provided with a free fur- 


nished accommodation. The conveyance facilities 
now given may be continued. There should how- 
ever, be a ceiling on the expenditure on perqui- 
sities. 

Tours of Ministers should be classified into official 
and non-official categories— all personal, political and 
religious tours falling in the latter category. All official 
tours should be planned well' in advance except those 
meant for surprise checks. The Chief Minister should 
be the controlling authority for ministerial tours, and 
every official tour programme of a Minister must 
receive h's approval prior announeement and communi- 
cation. Ministers should scrupulously avoid non-official 
work on official tours. 

The Chief Minister should, in consultation with his 
colleagues, prescribe the maximum number of touring 
by Ministers and it should not normally exceed ten 
days in a month. 

The existing Rules of Business may be so modified 
as to divest the Ministers of the responsibilities of going 
into routine administrative matters and confine their 
activities to the task of formulation of policies and pro- 
grammes, exercise of supervision and coordination of 
the entire Governmental activity. 

The code of co.iduct for legislators and Ministers set 
out in Annexures VI and VII respectively may be 
adopted by all the States. 

Secretariat 

Government should make arrangements for a 
regular exchange of officers between the secretariat and 
the field agencies in all branches of activities and at 
various levels. 

The salary, rank and 'status of position in th* 
executive departments, such as Agriculture, Irrigation 
and Public Works should be fixed after a proper eva- 
luation of the job content and Heads of the major 
executive Departments should carry a scale of pay and 
status not lower than, if not higher than of a Secretary 
to Government. 

The selection of Secretaries to Government should 
be made by the Chief Minister in an appropriate manner 
on the recommendation of a High-level Committee in- 
cluding the Chief Secretary. They should be drawn 
from the best talents available in all fields of govern- 
ment activities. The only criterion for selection 
should be merit, experience and suitability for the 
job. 

The number of Secretaries to Government should not 
ordinarily exceed ten. Wherever it is more, than the 
number should be brought down -by suitable combi- 
nation of departments. There should be corresponding 
rcduclioii in the strength of officers and staff in 
the Secretariat. 
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The relationship between llie Minister and (he Secretary 
should bo one of mutual just and confidence. Broad 
guidelines should be set down for this purpose. One 
such guideline should be that all oral instructions or 
approvals given by the Minister should be immidiately 
confirmed in writing. 

The Secretary should- 

fa) give due weight and consideration for all propo- 
sals sent by the executive Heads ; 

(b) secure all necessary information and clarifications 
through discussions across the table avoiding all neces- 
sary correspondence ; and 

(c) obtain and convey Government decisions on 
proposals without delay. 

The Secretariat— field relationship should be one of 
coordination and cooperation and not one of superior- 
subordinate. 

The selection of Chief Secretary should be made 
with great care. He should usually be the senior- 
most fit person who by virtue of his ability, experience 
and integrity and impartiality, commands the respect 
and confidence of all officers. 

The Secretariat must be action— oriented as indicated 
below : 

(i) Levels of consideration should be not more than 
two excluding that of the Minister ; 

(ii) Nothing should be minimum ; 

(iii) The lowest level officers should dispose of all 
Ceases having clear precedents and policy-decisions as 

well as routine cases ; 

(vi) Tnere should be effective delegation of powers 
r'ght from the Minister down the line ; 

(v) The Secretariat should not deal with cases which 
do not fall within its purview ; 

(vi) Maximum delegations of financial and adminis- 
trative powers should be made to heads of field depart- 
ments ; 

(vii) Matters requiring consultations with different 
authorities should be considered at a meeting of all 
concerned and final decision taken ; 

(viii) Evasion of responsibility and failure to exercise 
powers should be punished ; and 

(ix) The staffing pattern should be restructured to the 
needs of the new system. 

The Planning and Finance Departments should be 
combined. As a rule the Planning and Finance Depart- 
ments should not undertake a second scrutiny of the 
proposals once they are examined and included in 
the Budget. Only scheme fully scrutinised should be 
included in the budget except in every rare cases. 

There should be a Central Agency consisting of 
senior officers in the Secretariat to deal w'lth matters of 
general application in regard to personnel. The direct 
control of personnel except those in Secretariat should 


be left to (he heads of departments and field agencies. 
In regard to transfer of officers the Secretariat should 
concern itself with officers of the tank of District Heads 
and above, leaving the rest to the concerned Heads of 
Departments. 

Structure And Functions Of Departments In State Level 
Administration. 

The centre should abolish the Animal Husbandry 
Division in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture and 
leave the overall research schemes to the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research at the National level 
and (he Agricultural Universities at the State level. 
The Central livestock forms may be handed over to 
the States, keeping, however, a small administrative 
unit with the expert in the field to deal with national 
and International problems concerning live stock. The 
Deparimen* of Animal Husbandry in the States should 
be a branch of the Departmemt of Agriculture Pro- 
duction at the State level. 

Whenever there is a separate Horticultural Depart- 
ment in the States, it may be wound up and integrated 
with the Depa'^tment of Agriculture with such increased 
staff and adequate powers at appropriate levels for 
effective functioning as may be found necessary. 

The Directorates of (i) Extension, (il) Plant Protect- 
ion, Quarantine and storage, (iii) Marketing and 
Inspection, and (iv) Eeconomies and Statistics function- 
ing under the Centre should be wound up. Centre 
may, however, retain small units with experts in each 
discipline to discharge constitutional and international 
obligations. The States should, ho.xevcr, strengthen 
tbeir existing organisation in these disciplines wherever 
necessary. 

The Department of Food in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture at the Centre should confine itself of 
policy matters, international obligations and agreements. 
It should he pruned to size for the performance of these 
limited functions. 

It may entrust the Food Corporation of India with 
all commercial activities relating to foodgrains, both 
indigenous and imported, and enable it to function 
as an agency of government and or busin-ss lines. 

All programmes and functions now entrusted to the 
Department of Food at the Centre and which fall 
within the purview of other departments, such as cons- 
truction of godowns and modernization of rice mills, 
mav be transferred to the concerned departments. 

The State Governments may also establish State 
Food Corporations to perform functions similar to those 
of F.C.I. In such cases the funciions of the two Cor- 
porations should be clearly demarcated The Department 
of Food at the State level should be confined to the 
regulatory and other related functions. It should form a 
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i)art of tlie Civil Supplies Department. 

The Department of Cooperation in the Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, C.D. and Cooperation at the Centre 
should be reduced to a small unit for the performance 
of the limited functions of framing of policies and'the 
discharge of International obligations. The aim of the 
Government should be the creation of Conducive cli- 
mate for the growth of Cooperatives. Fixation of 
numerical targets for setting up of cooperating institu- 
tions should be avoided. 

The following national levels organisations may be 
abolished — 

(i) National Cooperative Development Corpora- 
tion ; 

(ii) National Cooperative Consumer Federation ; 

(iii) National Agriculture Marketing Cooperative 
Federation ; and 

(vi) National Federation of Industrial Cooperatives. 
Non-official organisations which do only promo- 
tional work may, however, continue at the national level 
provided they are financed by the cooperatives them- 
selves. 

At the State level, the functions of the Cooperative 
Department should be limited to the following : 

(i) registration of Cooperatives, bye-laws and 
amendments ; 

(ii) supercession by the registrar of Boards of 
Directors or Managing Committees and the like of 
Cooperatives ; 

(iii) Cancellation of registration ; 

(iv) liquidation or voluntary amalgamation of 
societies ; 

(v) exercise of other regulatory functions under the 
Cooperative Law ; and 

(vi) All promotional and coordination work. 

The various types of cooperatives functioning under 
different departments shall be brought under one super- 
vision. 

Cooperative movement should be de-officialised on 
a phased programme over a period of not more than 
five years by — 

(i) Withdrawal of Government officials deputed to 
help cooperatives, and 

(ii) Transfer of supervisory and allied functions 
vesting in Cooperative Department to State Level Co- 
Operative Federations in different functional areas. 

The structure and size of the Cooperative Depart- 
ment should be correspondingly reduced. 

The Cooperative Law should be so modified as to 
remove all factors which adversely affect the spirit of 
autonomy and self-reliance in the cooperatives. In 
particular, the following should be removed ; 

(i) Powers to direct compulsory amendment of bye- 
laws, 


(ii) Restricting the freedom of cooperative societies 
in the matter of choice of financial institutions for 
having their financial transactions; 

(iii) Powers to direct compulsory amalgamation and 
division of societies; 

(iv) Powers to veto decisions taken by the societies 
either directly or indirectly, and 

(v) Vesting of both judicial and administrative 
powers in regard to cooperatives in a single executive 
authority — like the Registrar. 

The Cooperative Law should amongst other things 
provide for the following — 

(i) The State level Cooperative Federations in diffe- 
rent functional areas should be vested with the respon- 
sibility for planning, recruitment, training and manage- 
ment of cooperative personnel including their encadre- 
ments; 

(ii) Independent audit of cooperatives. All institu- 
t’Oiis of magnitude such as the apex cooperative banks, 
sugar factories should be audited by ^professional 
auditors and the rest by qualified departmental auditor. 
The Chief Auditors may provide a panel of professional 
auditors and departmental auditors for the purpose; 

(iii) Appointment of Cooperative Tribunals at 
appropriate levels for the settlement of disputes; 

(iv) For running the cooperatives strictly in accor- 
dance with business and banking principles. 

The three-tier system in the cooperative heirarchy 
should be reduced to two preferably abolishing the 
apex body. 

All monopolies in cooperatives in economic field 
should be withdrawn and the State patronage should 
be limited to extremely weak areas and, that too, for a 
limited period. 

The various components of Community Develop- 
ment should be merged in their respective departments. 
The rigid schematic approach should be abolished. All 
progiammesof rural development may be undertaken 
by Panchayati Raj institutions. 

The three-tier pattern of Panchayati Raj institutions 
should not be insisted upon. Each State should be 
free to limit the tiers to such numbers as it deems fit. 
Functions, duties and responsibilities of each tier should 
be clearly defined and demarcated to prevent conflicts 
and overlapping. They should be consistent with the 
resources, equipment and talent available. They should 
not be burdened with big programmes like Agricultural 
production. They may do promotional work. They 
should have independent financial resources and internal 
autonomy. 

The prerent system of elections to the Village Pan- 
chayats based on .'ccret ballot may be abolished and 
replaced by a system of selection by lot from amongst 
the valid applications after the time limit for with' 
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dr.TOtiis is over. AH applications for membership should 
be piopo'cJ bj at least twenty voters and seconded by 
twenty others with a view to missing the number of 
contestants. The application fee for membership may 
be R$. 25 and Rs. 50 for the chairmanship. 

A Uiglvpowcr .A.d hoc Body may be appointed in 
each State to examine every five years the overgrowth 
of departments and personnel in services and prove 
them to the needs of administration. 

The expenditure on salaries and allowances of ser- 
vice personnel which has reached the peak of nearly 
70 per cent of revenue expenditure in one of the States 
should be sealed down to one-third of the State Revenue 
expenditure at the maximum by appropriate rationalisa- 
tion of the number of departments and service personnel. 

The wide disparity between the highest and the 
lowest paid officials should be reduced. The lowest 
paid should get minimum emoluments of Rs. 125 per 
mensem and the highest should not get obove Rs. 2500 
per mensem. 

There shovild not be more than one head of the 
cleparlment. If there are more, one should be designa- 
ted as the head of the department except the designa- 
tion, status and charge. The structure of a department 
.should not be changed except extraordinary circums- 
tances and that too to meet genuine needs. 

A Committee of Officers in each department should 
review the need for the number of returns and reports, 
meetings, seminars and conferences to be attended by 
officers of the deparment and reduce them to the mini- 
mum by changing the rules and regulations, if ncccs- 
sary. 

Tltc selection of Head of Departments should be 
based on their past performances and achievements. 
They slu'uld be experts in their own fields and possess 
adequate powers to deal with situations, fix responsibi- 
lities at different levels and enforce discipline amongst 
the services under their command. 

There should be a single line of command from the 
Head of the Department down to the lowest level to 
ensure effective control, supervision and discipline. The 
Heads of Departments should be held responsible for 
success or failures in the implementation of program- 
mes and the set up of the Departments should appro- 
priately be designed and stalfcd to secure this. 

The area of controls should be reduced to the barest 
minimum ncccss.ary. They should be enforced only to 
the limiteJ period that situations may demand. 

Standards of reemitment and training of the person- 
nel to the haw and Order Department should be set 
higli and rigid. Adequate arr~ngemcnls for periodical 
screening to weed out undesirables should be provided. 
Tf-.cir pay scales should be fixed keeping in view the 
onerous and difficult nature of their duties and respon- 


sibilities. 

Boards of Revenue may be abolished wherever they 
arc in existence and Divisional Commissiorers should be 
appointed in ail States excepting small ones. 

TlviDitisioral Commissioners should have adequate 
statutory and delegated powers. Their decisions should 
be made final in as many areas as possible and scope 
for appeal strictly limited. 

Disiricl Administration 

Tlie development wings should be separated from 
the regulatory wing at the district ievel. The District 
Officers of each discipline in the development depart- 
ment should be the District Dex’clopmcnt Officers for 
that discipline. A separate officer equal in rank, status, 
power and emoluments to those of the Collector, may 
be appointed to give undivided attention to the develop- 
ment work in the district. This position m,ay be held 
either by the President of the Zila Parishads or any of 
the senior officers of the Development Departments, the 
choke, however, being left to t' c State. 

The Collector may continue to be in charge of collec- 
tion of taxes and rcsenties, exercise of quasi-judicial 
and regulatory functions, maintenance of land records, 
law and order and all residuary functions. 

No officer of less than ten years of service should be 
generally put in charge of the District os District Magis- 
trate and Collector or Superintendent of Police. 

His main functions shall be : 

(i) Maintenance of law and order in the district ; 

(ii) Land Administration and settlement of disputes 
arising from land grants ; survey and settlement ; acqui- 
sition of land for public purposes and p.aymcnt of 
compensation ; disbursement of loans and grants ; 
transfer of propcilks ; maintenance of record of rights 
and the like. 

(iii) Purposeful and periodical inspections of taluk 
and sub-divisional and other offices under his command, 
prompt attention to public grievances and exercise of 
discipline and control over the services under his 
control. 

(iv) .Assessment and collection of taxes and attend to 
revision, reviews and appeals. 

(v) Adminibtratifn of regulatory and quasi-judicial 
functions under various statutes and control orders, 
including levy, procurement and regulation of food- 
grains and scarce commodities like cement, iron and 
the like. 

(\i) To attend to all protccol duties in regard to the 
visits of V.I.P-., Ministers and other dicnitarics. 

(\ii) Control and supervision of subordinate offices 
and discharge of all statutory duties under the various 
acts pertain ng to local governments like panchayats, 
taluk boards, zila parishads and municipal adminis- 
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tration. 

(viii ) Aticnd to natural calamities from fire, floods, 
famine, etc., and other functional areas. 

(ix) Miscellaneous functions and duties provided 
under various Acts such as District Registrar and Chief 
Executive Officer under the Religious and Charitable 
Endowment Act. 

Arrangements should be made to give such training 
as may be nccessaiy to enable the police to acquire 
adequate judicial background so that they may be able 
to take judicial view of shuatians when the entire 
respoasibility for law and order is ultimately vested in 
them. Till them the present system may continue. 

The officer inchaigc of the District for law and order 
and collection of revenue should be designated as 
District Magistrate and Collector throughout the 
country. 

In all cases where the public are required to make 
deposits to government treasuries and produce the 
challan, arrangements may be made to receive money 
in cash, passing a receipt for doing so by the depart- 
ment itself 

The Deputy Commissioner may be reinstated as the 
olficci-in-chargc of Treasuries wherever this is not so. 

Public Services 

The present classification of services as Class I, 
Class II, III and IV and as Gazetted and non-gazetted 
may be abolished. There should be a uniform graded 
vertical structuie of pay scales for the posts. The posts 
should be classified on the following principles in all 
disciplines — 

(i) Comp’exity and strenuousness of duties ; 

(ii) Scope and magnitude of responsibilities ; and 

(iii) Knowledge and skills needed and suitable pay 
scales assigned to the posts. 

Appropriate procedures for recruitment to tl.c posts 
and series of posts should be made taking into consi- 
deration the above principles. 

There should be a Central Personnel Agency working 
under the guidance of the Chief Secretary in each State 
subject to the overall direction of Government. The 
main functions of this agency should be : 

(i) Personnel planning ; 

(ii) Framing of recruitment and service rules in con- 
sultation with the Public Service Commission ; 

(iii) Framing of peronncl policies and programmes 
of training ; 

(iv) Personnel welfare ; 

(v) Efficiency audit ; 

(vi) Classification of posts based on th; recommen- 
dations. 

Selection of Chaiiman and Members of the Public 
Service Commission should be made from amongst 


those who would inspire confidence in all. They should 
have distinguished themselves in any one or more of 
fields of li'erature, science, law or technology or ad- 
ministration or in any specified profession. 

There should be a Departmental Service Commission 
for recruiting personnel under the exempted categories 
composed of departmental officers who can inspire 
confidence. 

Except in the ease of co.itractual appointments all 
entrants to government service should come only with 
the expectation and not guarantee of employment for 
life time. Established status should not be taken to 
mean iron clad security and automatic promotion with- 
out relation to performance. 

A'l new entrants to service shall be on probation for 
two years. On successful probation for 2 years emplo- 
yees may be offered indefinite employment subject to 
a reasonably long period of notice say up to three 
months on each side. 

Employees should be subjected to retirement at 
any stage if they do not give satisfactory performance. 
Such retirement shall be on the following grounds— 

(i) Redundancy (in circumstances in which he 
cannot be given a comparable job in any other branch 
or department). 

(ii) Unsuitability on account of ill-health. 

(iii) Disciplinary reasons, such as misconduct or 
unreasonable refusal to go-to another job 

(iv) Culpable inelfic’cncy. 

In respect of subordinate staff the Head of the office 
should initiate the case. A Scruting Committee consis- 
ting of a senior officer of the department to be nominated 
for the purpose, the head of the office and an officer of 
the Personnel Branch should be appointed in each 
department for the purpose. 

In respect of senior officials below the rank of the 
head of the department, the head of the department 
will initiate the case. The Scrutiny Committee should 
consist of the Secretary to Government of the concer- 
ned department, the head of the department and one 
of the members of the Public Service Commission. 

In respect of heads of departments and Secretaries 
the Chief Secretary should initiate the 'case. The Scru- 
tiny Committee should consist of the Chief Secretary, 
the Chairman of the Public Service Commission and 
any other Senior Secretary. 

The functions of each service should be clearly 
defined and laid down. For example, the Indian 
Administrative Service should be assigned the law and 
order and regulatory functions, the Indian Police 
Service, the police functions, the Indian Engineering 
Service, the engineering functions, and so on. 

The State Public Service Commissions, under the 
general and specific guidelines to be set down by the 
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Union Public Service Commission, make recruitment to 
posts up to and including the posts corresponding to the 
present Junior Class I positions like the Assistant Colle- 
ctors, Assistant Superintendent of Police, etc There 
need, therefore, be no separate recruitment to the equ- 
halenl positions by the Sta'e Public Service Commis- 
’ sions. The terms and cond.tior.s of service of candidates 
recruited to comparable positions on the basis of this 
recruitment shall be the same. The posts of the level 
of District Officers shall be filled by promotion frcm 
among the candidates in the loner grades on the basis 
of a vigorous selection process. 

A new cadre may be created for filling the higher 
managemen t positions, above the level of the District 
Officers from among suitable members of all services 
who have put in a period of 12 years or more. The 
strength of this cadre may include a quota for deputa- 
tion to the Centre. The selection to this cadre may 
include a quota for deputation to the Centre. The selec- 
tion to this cadre may he made by the Union Public 
Service Comm'ssion. 

Appointment to selection posts shall be made on 
the recommendation of a Committee with the Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission, as its Chairman, the 
Chief Secretary and any other Senior Secretary as 
Member. Opportunity should be thrown open to all 
so as to attract the best talent. 

All tendencies to create higher appointments includ- 
ing super time scale posts for purposes of satisfying the 
aspirations of individuals in services should be merci- 
lessly curbed. 

The procedure for evaluation of an ofiicial should 
inter alia provide for — 

(i) a brief self-assessment by the official to be consi- 
dered by the reporting officer ; 

(ii) an indication of the basis of as'essment ; 

(lii) a discussion of the assessment by the reporting 
officer with the counter-signing officer before counter- 
signature; 

(iv) supply of the copy of the assessment to the 
official reported on ; and 

(v) an opportunity for representation to an appellate 
authority. 

Selections for promotions should be made by depart- 
mental promotion committee of appropriate status and 
rank and its recommendations should generally be 
accepted. The promotion committees may give an 
opportunity for represe.itation against supersession to 
aggrieved officials. 

Se’ection posts should be limited only to very 
specialised assignments for which special aptitude, 
training and educational qualifications are necessary- 
Selection should be made by appropriate and competent 
authority on the basis of tests — written or a oral 


or both. 

Promotions should ordinarily be made on the basis 
of seniority subject to rejection of unfit in the case of 
selection posts. 

In the case of appointments requiting necessary 
skills which could be acquired before recruitment, 
government should recruit only those who hate acquired 
necessary qualifications. 

All other recruits-clerical or executive should be 
given adequate institutional and on-the-job training 
for a prescribed period. They should undergo a test 
at the end of the training. Those who do not come up 
to the standard should be discharged. 

Periodical refresher courses should be given to all 
persons in service in order to enable them to keep 
abreast of the changes in the organisation, methods, 
or work and procedure, etc. These refresher courses 
should be action— oriented and purposeful. They must 
be imparted at convenient centres and not at out of 
the places like Mussoorie and Simla. 

The foreign training should be pre-planned and 
need-based. The training imparted should be adequa- 
tely utilised. 

There should be training colleges both for the 
different services in each State in addition to a Central 
Training College. 

There should ordinarily be no transfers of low offici- 
als, such as clerks, teachers, nurses and professionals, 
such as doctors, scientists, extension officers in technical 
disciplines except in extraordinary cases necessitated 
by public interest. In case same of them are to be 
transferred on promotion, they may be continued on 
the same work on the increased pay till the specific 
arrangement is completed. 

Periodical transfers in key pos's and in sensitive 
areas may, however, be done to prevent abuse of 
powers, malpractices and entrenchments of vested 
interests. 

Job should be evaluated and classified into equiva- 
lent levels for this purpose on the basis of complexity 
and difficulties of duties and responsibilities, knowledge 
and skill needed in different disciplines and pay scales 
fixed accordingly. 

Government should set up — 

(a) An appropriate machinery to solve the grieva- 
nces of employees in the matter of facilities for work, 
removal of difficulties in the execution of work and 
provision of necessary tools and equipment for the 
smooth and proper working of administration. 

(b) Administrative tribunals to deal with represen- 
tations and appeals in service matter. 

The rules and procedures for dealing with discipli- 
nary cases should be simplified so as to enable quick 
and effective disposal of cases. 
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There should be adequate delegation of disciplinary 
powers to all supervisory officers so that the immediate 
superiors may effectively deal with in subordination 
and indiscipline. 

Government employees may be permitted to form 
association or unions for the limited purpose of looking 
after welfare activities, such as relaxation, sports, 
entertainment. Cooperative organisations for supplies 
and services, etc. 

The Service Rules should provide for effectively 
prohibiting strikes, gheraos and demonstrations — sympa- 
thetic, symbolic or otherwise and such other activities 
including criticism of government policies which hare 
the effect of bringing government into disrepute. If 
necessary, the Constitution may be amended without 
loss of lime. 

All Civ.l Services should be treated alike with the 
Armed Forces and the Police in regard to maintenance 
of discipline in administration. 

Administrative Procedures And Methods 

The planning machinery should be adequately 
equipped to assess correctly the social and economic 
needs of the country and should make a proper assign- 
ment of priorities of programmes subjecting ideological 
considerations to considerations of practical value and 
benefit to the people. 

7 here should be a State Planning Board placed on a 
permenent footing in each State consisting of members 
not exceeding 5 in rumber including the Chairman. 
Separate departrrents, as such, if any, should be aboli- 
shed. The Chief Minister should generally be the 
Chairman and a senior member, the Vicc-Cha’rman of 
The Board. 

Only persons distinguished in the lelcvant field 
like Agriculture, Industry, Planning, Education etc, 
should be chosen as Members of the State Planning 
Board. They may be drawn from amongst officials or 
non-officials. 

The functions of the State Planning Board ma 3 ', 
among other things, be as fo:los\s - 

(i) A‘sc rmcnl cf financial and other resources of 
the State ; 

(ii) Forn ulation of p’ans for the most effective and 
balanced utilisation of the availab'c resources. 

liii) Fcterminatirn of priorities within the frame- 
work of the national policies ; 

(i\) A-^sicting Distri.t Ic^cl Officer and District 
Lc\cl Institutions in foimulating a realistic plan ; 

(v) Association of the representatives of various 
interests before finalising the draft plan by inviting them 
for df'fcuss'On ; and 

(vi) E'.alimtrin of Plan performances. 

The plans and propramrncs to be prepared by t lie 
.Stale Planning Board should not in any manner be 


inconsistent with the National Policies and programmes 
laid down by the Central Planning Commission. 

A Standing Committee consisting of members of 
both the Houses of legislature may be set up in all 
Stales where it is not in existence to discuss and advise 
on plan schemes and their performances. This Commi- 
ttee may also serve as an informal consultative commi- 
ttee on planning and development. 

The recommendations of the State Planning Board 
should be considered and approved by the St itc Cabi- 
net. The State Planning Board should discuss (he draft 
plan with the representatives of various interests befo.'c 
finalising it. 

Plans and programmes should be worked out in as 
great detail and thoroughness as possible without leaving 
things for adjustments as and when contingencies arise. 

Economic and social control measures should be 
as few as possible and operate both in point of time 
and extent to the inevitable minimum. Abuse of power 
in the exercise of controls and permits should be drasti- 
cally dealt with. 

The plans should essentially be rural-orientcd and 
be effectively implemented at field levels Emphasis 
should shift from the urban to the rural economy. The 
urban economy is will improve once the rural economy 
put on the upgrade. 

The district should be the basic unit for planning. 
An economic survey of afi natural resources and the 
local needs of each unit should be made before formul- 
ation of plans. Regional planning should be made 
where the programmes cut across the district boundaries 
and benefit the people of the region as a whole. The 
Zila Parishad and other representatives of the people of 
the area should be actively associated with the formul- 
ation of the plans. 

Government should set for itself limits for its activi- 
ties in economic fields. It should confine it-sclf to such 
areas which lack competitive agencies to serve the people 
and to the entire area of strategic importance essential 
for the safety and security of the country. In all other 
areas, it should encourage the normol channels and 
agencies to function, subject to such overall control, 
regulation and supervis'on of government as may be 
found necessary. 

Budget should be meticulously prepared and rigoro- 
usly enforced. Only schemes fully examined and appro- 
ved should be included in the budget. Inclusion of 
provisional schemes should be more and exceptional. 
Non-plan development expenditure should be brought 
under the plan expenditure. 

The role of post-audit should be intensified in order 
to ensure correct spending of pub'ic funds. 

As a rule, the leader of the Opposition in the I.cpis- 
lature should be the Chairman cf the Public Accounts 
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Ccimfn'l.'e' to ensure prcnlcr confidence and equality of 
opportunitv in checking governmental spendingi, cs in 
{!icc.>5c of Madras. 

Rides should be so amended as to require that all 
audit ohjectio.is at di.Tcrcnt levels are replied within a 
month from the date of receipt, failing v.hich the ob- 
jections should be deemed to have been accepted by the 
coivcerncd officer. 

If replies to audit objections from the concerned 
t'fiicsr sent to the lle.ad of (he Department for farther 
comments r.tid explanations arc not attended to by the 
l!ca.d of the Department w/ihin a prescribed period of 
not more-titan s'\-\veel.s, the objections should be 
deemed to have been fully .accepted by the department. 

Unsatisf.rctory explanations, if any, received by the 
audit from the head of the department, should be sent 
to the concerned Secretary to government for fuithcr 
comments vvithin a prescribed time limit of not more 
Ih.in six weeks. If no reply is rcccix’cd in lime, the 
explanations shoitUl be deemed to fiave been accepted 
by government. 

.Audit shriild confine itself to it legitimate functions 
and refrain from interpretation of legal provisions and 
commenting on exercise of judicial or quasi-judicial 
powers. 

Officers vsho enjoy statutory powers shou'd be vested 
with authority to delcgue povvets futthcr down below. 

A better ‘distiihution' of work ns between the secre- 
tary ami the ftccrctariat otikers below liim should be 
m.n(je to ensure speedy di'posal of work. The dificrcnl 
levels in the Sccretari.it should function as decision- 
making levels in tficsr allottcJ sphere of work as rc- 
c»'mmcr,deJ in the report. 

Adequate slisciplinary povsers shou’d be xlclccatcd to 
all inspcciing nn.I supervisory authorities at all levels 
an.l in all depanments. 

The Suite Governments should review the financial 
competence limits of various heads of spending depart- 
ments. such a-, irrication and I’ovvcrf Roads and Huild- 
iags and Transport .and raise them suitably and make 
ufTtsTticie changes in the limits. All delegations 
should be in c!e.ir and s-mplc language and should not 
involve ambiguities. 

There sif>tiUl be no intervention', whatsoever in 
exercise of dclcp.ated authority. All such interventions 
as vy'd nan-cxerC'sc of delegated powers and evasion 
orrexjvi'Vibihlies vh^iuld be ni.ade pu^'ishabic, 

Tfic R.tnnti.g sIkmIJ be m-dc in dci.ai! and with 
ib'To-gi.ncvs t! at Jr.tcr-rclatcd fur.ciicns s', oald be bro- 
v.x'ii under one dep.artn'ent as recommerded inp->r.a 
5 5 .and th.vt there 4mu!d be a fixed number of depart- 
ments .and portfolioj t's recommended before. 

Ibico.idir.itien me-tines, intcr-dcpvrimenla! coa- 
frreneex, etc., b.-th wnhia and outv'de the Sl.aic sluauli 


be reduced to the minimum. Tliey should f>;madc 
busincis-like .and purpo'crul. 

Rules should make it clear that the directions of the 
coordinating authority shall l>e complied with by con- 
ccrncil executive. 

The provisions rel.ating to periodical and other pre- 
scribed inspections by the inspecting and supervising 
ofiiLCfsat various levels should be rrcticulausly carricvd 
out and any laxity in this regard should be severely 
dealt with. 

The Col'cctor should confine birrself to his legiti- 
m.atc duties .and devote gre.atcr attention to effective 
.supervision of the work of his subordin.ttcs by tegular 
and surprise cliccks. 

The system of ccntintly sponsored .and pattern 
schemes shou’d be abolished. 

The Centre should provide subsidies and grants to 
the States in blocks based on ration.al principles and 
scientific basis. 

The Centre should advance loans to the Slates on 
business terms for specific schemes .after due examin- 
ation by experts as a safeguard against indiscriminate 
V astc. 

A time-limit of one year should be prescribed for 
settlement of Inter-Skate River Water Disputes through 
ncgoti.ttions under the aegis of the Central Government, 
failing whkh the dispute should bo automatically refer- 
red to Aribijratirn under the Inter-State Riv-cr Water 
Dispute Act. Suitable amendment of the Act may be 
cfTcctcd. 

Public Gricv.anccs 

Government .should give priority consider.nions to 
tiic following prex-entive mcxsurcs which will cither plug 
cr minimise sources of public grievances. 

(a) Tiic range of cco.ao nic controls to be reduced to 
the minimum and oper.atcl only to the extent to the 
time and area necessary. 

(b) Rig irous enforcement of Ru'e of Law. 

(c) Rules and Procedures to be made clear cut, un- 
ambiguous and expressed in simple !, nguage. 

(d) Ts'umbcr of decision t.-'king Icvc's to be increased 
and delc-'ation of povv.rs to be adequate. 

(o') Area of d.scrclionnry po.vcrs to be reduced to the 
minimum. 

(f) S-evere punishment to be imposed for ; 

(it non-exercise of power. ; 

(ii) evasion of res’sonubihtics ; 

(ill) imp'o.'cr cx.rcice .and abuse of pow.rs ; 
fivl dt'crimir.ifmn o.n grounis of cavtc, co.mrr.unity 
and region. 

(et A-fequnle irai.ninn to be given to all ofiiKirs in— 
(i) Public rck'iiors ; 

(lit Methods and proceJurcs. 
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(h) Public to be well educated — 

(i) on points of contacts ; 

(ii) procedures to be adopted in their dealings with 
government machinery for their various requirements 

(i) Special arrangements to be made to provide all 
literature pertaining to common laws, rules and proce- 
dures, points of contact, etc. in English and the regional 
languages down to the taluk or block level. 

(j) Political executive to refrain from holding out 
false assurances on grounds of expediency and 
popularity. 

(k) Effective control 1 1 be exercised over undue 
political and administrative interferences in the process 
of administration. 

Government .should arrange for the following cura- 
tive measures : 

(i) All petitions containing justiciable complaints 
should be straightway rejected and the parties asked 
to seek redress in Court of law. 

(ii) All petitions, whatever may be the level at which 
they are received, should be directed to the decision 
taking levels for disposal without calling for reports 
unless the decision is to be taken at tl;e receiving 
level. 

(iii) All petitions should be acknowledged and the 
prrtv intimated of the action taken. 

(iv) All decisions taken should be immediately inti- 
mated to the petitioners so that it may avoid further 
correspondence on the subject and enable tl e petitioner 
to go on appeal if he prefers to do so. 

(v) Exercise of effective supervision and inspection 
from top to bottom all a'ong the line in regard to the 
disposal of grievances. 

(vi) A systematic method of classification and ex- 
peditious disposal of petitions to be enforced. 

Disciplinary proceedings should be made more simple, 
and action to be taken agamst erring officials expedi- 
tiously. 

The States may set up more than one Discipli-ary 
Tribunals at convenient Centres if the volume of work 
so requires. 

High level ad hoc tribunals to be set up, if necessary, 
to deal with complaints of malpractices at higher 
levels. 

The States which have not accepted the Lokpal and 
Lokayuktha institutions may enact a law on the lines of 
Utter Pradesh Public Men’s Enquiries Ordinance as in 
Annexure XII. 

Annexurc-XII 

The Uttar Pradesh Public Men Inquiries Ordinance 
(1968) 

(With explanatory notes) 

Soochna Vibhag, Uttar Pradeslt 


CHARAN SINGH, Vidhan Bhavan, Lucknow, 

Mukhya Mantri, December 9, 1967. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Dear Sir, 

Public opinion has, for the last several years, been 
greatly exercised over the problem of corniption among 
persons holding political offices in the country, and the 
question has been debated at length in Parliament as 
well as in various States Legislatures. The Santhanara 
Committee and the Administrative Reforms Commission 
have also made concrete proposals with a view to 
tackling the problem. 

You are also aware that in the past the late Piime 
Minister Pandit Nehru, was obliged under pressure of 
public opinion to have inquiries made into allega- 
tions of corruption against his own Ministers of State 
Governments. Such inquiries have taken various 
forms, but did not always give satisfaction either to the 
complaint or to the person accused, or were found to 
be unfruitful in the sense that follow-up action had to 
aw'ait the pleasure of the Government of the day. After 
the last general elections, some Commissions of inquiry 
have been set up in various States against members of 
outgoing Governments, and this action has been the 
subject of adverse comments in certain quarters. 

In our State we have, after careful consideration of 
the provisions of Commissions of Inquiry Act, the 
Lokpal Scheme as recommended by the Administrative 
Reforms Commissions, the existing provisions of crimi- 
nal law and procedure, the constitutional provisions 
and the Report of the Royal Commission on Tribunals 
oflnquiiyas well as the British Governments’ While 
Paper on the Parliamentary Commission for Administra- 
tion, prepared a scheme to tackle this problem fairly, 
and issued the U.P. Public Men Inquiries Ordinance, 
1967, on the basis of that scheme. 

I take it that you will be interested in the details of 
this scheme. I am accordingly sending herewith a copy 
of the Ordinance along with a note explaining its 
features and a’so why it was preferred to the Lokpal 
Scheme, recommended by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARAN SINGH 

A Note on (he U.P. Public Men Inquiries Ordinance, 
(1967) 

I — Genesis of the Scheme : The Administrative 
Reforms Commission appointed by the Government of 
India in January, 1966, has, in its interim report, taken 
note of the growing encroachment by the State on 
pitizens’ rights, and of “The multifarious activities of the 
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administration, ranging over a vast field,” by which the 
citizen is atTected. It has noted that “the operation of 
controls relating to the vatious commodities which he 
needs, tl e provision of many services intended for 
general benefit and welfare, “the operation of the con- 
tractual relations between himself and the Government 
in various spheres, and the regulation of property rights 
and of the various social services such as labour, banking 
insurance and provident funds” bring the machinery of 
the State “directly into contact or conflict with the 
citizen”, and not only affect him in the pursuit of his 
daily avocations, but provide “sensitive spots, out of 
which spring many causes of public discontent and dis- 
satisfaction". The Commission has taken into account 
the exist. ng safeguards for the citizen, and noted the 
deficiency of these safeguards. The Commission reached 
the conclusion that there was a vast area of Administra- 
tive discretion, in which facility for redress of the citi- 
zens’ grievances was not available. It, therefore, re- 
commended the setting up of one central authority 
designated as “Lokpal” for dealing with complaints 
against M nisters and Secretaries of the Government of 
India as well as of various State Governments, and of 
another authority designated as “Lokayukt”, to be 
appointed, one at the Centre and one in each State, for 
dealing with complaints against other officials. It has 
envisaged that these bod.es will be able to look into 
individual grievances of the citizen and provide redress, 
and Would also be able to deal with cases of corruption 
involving actions dictated by corrupt motive or 
favouritism. 

A very large number of actions, which are the subject 
of complaints by the citizens, are based upon inefficiency 
carelessness and thoughtlessness of the public function- 
ary concerred. It can be corrected by appropriate 
measures ; but a more basic difficulty arises when the 
public functionary concerned is corrupt or where the 
action complained of has proceeded from a corrupt 
motive. 

There can be no doubt that public opinion has been 
agitated, for a long time, over the existence and pre- 
valance of corruption in administration The interim 
report of the Administrative Reforms Commission has 
itself noted the existence of such a public opinion, and 
earlier the Santhanam Committee also expressed grave 
concern over the problem. 

Even under the existing law it was possible for 
Government to hold any secret or open inquiry, either 
under criminal law or through C.I.D. or under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act, but this position was 
considered highly unsatisfactory for several reasons. 
One is that where a complaint is made against a present 
Minister, then if the Chief Minister after examining the 
complaint is satisfied that the complaint is baseless and 


ot that reason no inquiry is ordered, there is ofted 
public criticism suggesting that the Chief Minister 
wanted to shield his party colleagues. On the other 
hand, if Government orders an inquiry against a person 
who holds or has held a high political office, and that 
person belongs to a political party other than the party 
in power, it is open to the criticism that the party in 
power wants to indulge in political vendetta. There is 
again sometimes criticism in respect ofchoice of judges 
by Government for holding inquiries, which criticism, 
even when unfounded, is liable to shake public co.nfi- 
dence in the i npartiality of the judiciary. Thirdly, 
Judges, hawever eminent and able, can only act on the 
evidence that is presented before them. While private 
complainants do not have the means of co'lecting evi- 
dence, evidence that may be collected by a Government 
investigation agmey is liable to the suspect as partisan. 

It is necessary that complaints of corruption against 
men in public life or against their official action, should 
be capable of being investigated by an agency indepen- 
dent of the executive Govern uent. The agency should 
consist of officials7 with security of tenure not terminable 
by the executive Government, and having no expecta- 
tions of favours or fear of harm from the Government 
or its officials. It is also necessary to provide for 
inquiry by a person in whom the public may have confi- 
dence and whose selection or choice should not be left 
to the executive Governmeit. It is only such an inde- 
pendent agency for inquiry, which would be able to 
indicate the innocent in the public eye and condemna- 
tion by whom will be considered to be fair and 
impartial. 

It is thus necessary to ensure that Government will 
have no power to prevent an inves igition or inqui.y 
from being held if required by any person, that Govern- 
ment will have no hand in the selection of judges, and 
that the investigating agency will be completely insulated 
from the influence of the Government and that its 
officers will have no reason to fear nor any occasion to 
look for any favour from Government. 

Immediately after taking office, the new Chief 
Minister, Shri Charan Singh, expressed his determina- 
tion to tackle the problem, and in his reply to the debate 
on the General Administration grant in the Legislative 
Assembly at its last budget session spelt out the details 
of the scheme he had in mind. Later, after detailed 
consideration at the highest level, the scheme was given 
legal shape and the U.P. Public Men Inquiries 
Ordinance, 1967, was promulgated on October 21, 1967. 

II— Salient Features of the Scheme : It may be 
mentioned that provisions of the Ordinance are confined 
to complaints against certain public functionaries at the 
top, namely, Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries, Members of the Legislature, Adhyakshas 
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and Upadliyakslias of Zila Parishads, Nagar Pramuklis 
and Up Nagar Piamuklis of Nagar Mahapalikas, and 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 1st class Munici- 
palities. 

The scheme, in short, provides that any person may 
make a complaint of misconduct against a presenter 
past holder or any of the offices mentioned above to the 
Governor for inquiiy. He will be required to file an 
affidavit in suppoit of the complaint and to deposit 
a security of Rs. 1,000. The Governor will then request 
the Chief Justice of the High Court for nominating a 
Judge for preliminary scrutiny. 

The Governor may also of his own motion refer 
any accusation for preliminary scrutiny as aforesaid. 
The Judge in the case of a Minister, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Nagar Piamukh or Up Nagar Pramukh will 
be a serving High Couit Judge or a retired Supreme 
Court Judge, while that in the case of others will be 
from amongst serving District Judges. 

The Judge so nominated will scrutinise the complaint 
informally and, if necessary, with the assistance of the 
investigation establishment, and if he thinks that the 
complaint has prima facie no mci it he shall report to 
that effect with his reasons to the Governor and the 
report shall be laid before the Legislature. In such a 
case the security deposit shall be forfeited. In other 
cases the Judge shall directly send the complaint for 
investigation to the independent agency called the 
Chief Investigator’s Establishment. 

Independence of the stalTof this new establishment 
is ensured by providing that they cannot be removed, 
that they cannot go back to their parent service and 
that they cannot in futuic hold any other office under 
the Government. The Investigating Establishment will 
consist of specially picked police officers, who shall 
be selected by the Chief Investigator personally, and 
the Chief Investigator shall be appointed by the 
Governor, in consultation with the Chairman, Public 
Service Commission. The Investigators’ staff will have 
the same powers as police officers under Cr. P C. 

The report made by the Investigation establishment 
shall be submitted to the Governor who shall refer 
the report immediately to a Commission of Inquiry 
appointed in the same manner as mentioned above in 
respect of the Scrutiny Judge. The Commission's pro- 
ceedings shall be public and according to judicial 
procedure and its findings shall be publicly pronounc- 
ed. The Commission may not only fin.I the accused 
guilty, but also order his prosecution in a regular 
court for an offence of corruption under the ordinary 
law, may award costs to an innocent accused, or order 
the prosecution for periury of a complainant or other 
witness who has sworn a false affidavit or otherwise 
given false evidence. 


Tlie new law has thus tlie following special 
features — 

(i) The machinery of inquiry and investigation 
would be set in motion, not merely on the wishes of 
the Government of the day, but also on a complaint 
by any person, provided the complaint is verified by 
him and necessary security is deposited. 

(ii) The Judges, who would inquire into the com- 
plaints, would not be selected by the Government, but 
the Chief Justice of the High Court. 

(iii; The Judge inquiring into the complaints 
would be assisted by an independent investigating 
agency. 

(iv) The impartiality and independence of the 
(investigating agency would be secured by the following 
provisions. 

(a) The Investigating Establishment will have a 
Chief Investigator and a Deputy Chief Investigator 
who would be appointed by the Chief Investigator 
himself. 

(b) After appointment, the person selected would 
have to resign from any post under the Government, 
which he might be holding, within a period of six 
months, so as to cut off, for ever, all his connection 
with any Government service. 

(c) On retirement, removal or resignation, the 
officials in the Investigation Establishment would be 
ineligible for holding any other office of profit under 
the Government. 

(d) The Chief Investigator or the Deputy Chief 
Investigator would be removable only by a procedure 
similar to that for the removal of the Chairman and 
Members of the Public Service Commission, i.e., on 
the ground of misconduct or incapacity, found against 
him by the High Court. 

(e) The conditions of service of a member of the 
establishment shall not be liable to be varied to his 
disadvantage after his appointment. Under a contract 
between him and the State Government, it would be 
ensured that even if his post is abolished or the estab- 
lishment itself is terminated, he would be entitled to 
compensation equivalent to his emoluments for the 
remaining period of his service. No person who is 
appointed on the investigation c>tablishment. would be 
able to revert, or be liable to be lecalled, to the service 
from which he had resigned. 

(v) If a complaint is found to be false, or false 
evidence has been given for providing a complaint, 
the person making the complaint would be liable to be 
prosecuted and the person complained against would 
be entitled to his costs, recoverable through the Civil 
Court. 

(vi) The scheme does not aim at the award of any 
punishment by the Commission of inquiry itself. Where 
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{tie Commission of inquiry finds that the act complain- 
ed of amounts to a criminal offence, the Chief Investi- 
gator would be required, — and the Government of the 
day will have no discretion in the matter, — to prosecute 
the person concerned in a Criminal Court. The Chief 
Investigator would appoint his own counsel for the 
purpose. About persons found not guilty, the finding 
would be made public. 

(vii) It is provided for in the case of ISingar Pramukhs, 
Up hlagar Pramukhs, Adhyakshas, Upadhyakshas and 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of local bo lies, that 
their removal or suspension would, hereafter, be based 
only upon an investigation and inquiry under the 
proposed law, and not on the basis of a departmental 
inquiry against which allegations of political malafidc 
could be made. If such a person is found to be guilty, 

\t will be obligatory or\ the Government to remove 
him from office; and this would not be merely discre- 
tionary, as at present. 

(\iii) It is expected that when there is a similar 
finding of guilt in the case of a Member of Legislature 
or a Minister, he shall resign. Tlie Legislature itself 
would be expected to exercise its privile c jurisdiction 
against the Member concerned. A Minister held guilty, 
but not resigning, can be dismissed by the Governor. 

(ix) The provision that every verdict of innocence 
by the Scrutiny Judge shall be laid before iho Legis- 
lature and that the findings of the Commission of 
inquiry shall be pronounced in public is expected to 
operate as a healthy check on the Judges who arc 
entrusted with the inquiry. Openness and publicity arc 
essential requisites of judicial fairness 

(x) No Government willingly wants to part with 
any power and no Government likes to subject its own 
members or political supporters to open inquiries at 

■ the instance of othe-s, and >ct this is what the State 
Government has actually done through this ordinance. 

Itwould, therefore, be seen that the propased pro- 
vision aims at going into the root of political corruption, 
and provides, with’n the framework of tl e ordinary 
laws and the consdtution, for a machinery for indepen- 
dent investigation and speedy and impartial inquiry 
into all allegations of corruption. 

Ill — Scheme, an Improvement on the Lokpat 
Schemes : The Scheme is considered an improvement 
upon the Lokpal scheme suggested by the Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission for the following reasons ; 

(a) The proposed provision aims at going into the 
root of corruption among the highest functionaries of 
State. The scheme covers ivl only Ministers, Deputy 
Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, etc , holding ofTue 
at the time of the complaint but even those who have 
held such offices in the past and have ceased to hold 
office not earlier than five years before the date of com- 


plaint. 

(b) Thr institution of Lokpal is intended merely to 
supplement the Legislature’s control over the adminis- 
tration. There arc at present Petitions Commit'ees and 
Public Accounts Committee, assisted by the Auditor 
General and the Accoun ant General. The institution 
of Lokpal vvoulJ be an addition only, though possibly 
a V'aloab'e addition, to such institutions. It will look 
into individual grievances for bringing them to the 
notice of the Minister, the Secretary or the Legislature, 
but it would not be in a position to provide indepen- 
dent investigation or an impartial inquiry into specific 
cases of corruption. 

(c) There is likelihood that the machinery for venti- 
lation of individual grievances envisaged in the Lokpal 
Scheme m y be so much flooded with complaints that it 
may become ineffective because of the very volume of 
complaints that it has to handle. In the present scheme, 
which is directed at the source of the trouble, the field 
for such possib.lily is narrower and, therefore, it is 
likely to be more ellective. 

(d) There is a ruk that the Lokpal, by seeking to go 
into every complaint and individual grievances, may, 
instead of accelerating the administrative process, slow 
it down. There is no such d-nger in the present 
scheme. 

(e) The problem of corruption is not envisaged to 
be the primary concern of the Lokpal Scheme, though 
it may incidentally arise in individual cases. The present 
scheme makes the problem of corruption its primary 
concern and, therefore, provides for a speedy and im- 
partial investigation and inquiry into such complaints, 
without the intervention of pressure, or any kind, by 
the Government of the day. It also provides for auto- 
matically setting in motion the machinery of criminal 
courts in consequence of the findings of such inquiry. 
The scheme thus makes the existing procedural provi- 
sions of criminal law more effective. 

The Lokpal Scheme completely neglects the legisla- 
tors, The proposed scheme brings the Members of 
Legislature also within its purview. 

(g) The Administrative Reforms Commission’s 
Scheme is silent on the provision of an investigating 
agency. It is true that the Lokpal will have his own 
staff, but there is nothing to ensure that such staff will 
have experience in criminal inxestigation would be com- 
pletely free from victimisation or temptations of undue 
favour. The fact that there is no Government control 
over the investigating agency in the scheme proposed 
in the Ordinance is expected to mike it more efficient, 
impartial and worthy of public confidence. 

(h) The Lokpal Scheme is not suited for a federal 
set-up. It is not appropriate that Ministers ansiverabie 
to the State Ministers, should all be subject to indirect 
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accountability, in respect of their official acts, even 
honest acts, to a central agency. 

(i) Tlic Administrative Reforms Commission recog- 
nised that, for proper functioning of the Lokpal scheme, 
an amendment of tlie constitution would be necessary. 
It has, however, not dealt with th it problem, nor has it 
tried to define, the na'ure of the requited Constitutional 
amendments. The proposed scheme is free from this 
difficulty and there will also be little possibility of in- 
quiries being held up by the accused invoking the wi it 
jurisdiction to del ly the progress of inquiry p'ocecd- 
ings. 

The Uttar Pradesh Public Men Inquiries Ordinance 
1968 

tU.P. Ordinance No. Ill of 1968) 

An Ordinance 

To pi ovide for the investigation of and inquiry into 
accusations of misconduct against certain classes of 
persons who are or ha\e teen in the public life of Uttar 
Piadcsh, and for matters conncxrted therewith. 

Whereas the State Lceislaturc is not in sess’on and 
the Governor is satisfied that circumstances exist which 
render it necessary for him to lake immediate action. 

Now, therefore, in exercise of pow'ers conferred by 
clause (1) of Article 213 of the constitution, the Gover- 
nor is pleased to promulgate the following Ordinance : 

Chapter I — Preliminary 

1. Short tide. Extent and Commencement : (l)This 
ordinance may be called the Uttar Pradesh Public Men 
Inquiries Ordinance, 1968. 

(2) It extends to the whole Uttar Pradesh. 

(3) It shall be deemed to have come into force on 
the twenty-first day of October, 1967. 

2. Definitions : In this Ordinance, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires — 

(a) “aceusation” or “aceusation to which this Ordi- 
nance applies” means any imputation of misconduct 
against a person who holds or has held, in Uttar 
Pradesh, any of the following offices and having relation 
to his position as such — 

(i) A Minister ; 

(ii) An Adhyaksha or Upadhyaksha of a Zila Pari- 
shad ; 

(iii) A Nagar Praraukh or Up Nagar Pramukh of a 
Nagar Mahapalika ; 

(iv) U.P. Act II of 1916 : A President or Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Board of a “city” as defined in 
clause (4) of section 2 of the U.P. Municipalities Act, 
1916 ; 

(v) A member of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative 


Assembly or Legislative Council ; of 

(vi) A non-official Chairman or Vice-Chairman, 
including every office-bearer of that description by what- 
ever name called or Managing Director, of a District- 
level Central Society or of an apex society, registered 
under any law relating to co operative societies for the 
time being in force. 

Explanation : In this clause “central society” means 
a co-operative society wh'ch includes in its membership 
other co operative societies, and “apex society” means a 
Slate-level Central Society ; 

(b) “Chief Investigator” means the Chief Investi- 
gator, U tar Pradesh, appointed under section 7 ; 

(cl “Chief .lusficc” means the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Judicature at Allahabad ; 

(d) “Commission” means the Commission of In- 
quiry constituted under Chapter IV ; 

(c) “Governor” means the Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh ; 

(f) “Inquiry under this Ordinance” means inquiry 
by the Commission under Chap'er IV ; 

(g) “Investigation”, in relation to an accusation, 
means investigation under section 16. and includes any 
assistance rendered by the Ch'ef Investigator or mem- 
bers of his establishment to the Judge for purposes of 
scrutiny under clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 14 
or to the Commission for purposes of inquiry under 
sub-section (3) of section 19 or sub-section (3) of sec- 
tion 20 ; 

(h) “Minister” means a member of the Council of 
Ministers, and includes a Minister of State, Deputy 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary ; 

(i) “Prescribed” means prescribed by rules made 
under this Oidinance ; 

(j) “Scrutiny”, in relation to an accusation, means 
preliminary scrutiny under section 14 ; 

(k) “Slate Government” means the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Chapter II — Chief Investigator’s Establishment 

3. Constitution of the Chief Investigator’s Establish- 
ment— (Act V of 1861) : Notwithstanding anything in 
the Public Act, 1861, there shall be constituted, with 
effect from such date as the State Government may by 
notification in the Gazette appoint in this behalf, a 
special police force to be called the Uttar Pradesh 
Chief Investigator’s Establishment for the investigation 
of accusation to which this Ordinance applies. 

4. Superintendence and Administration of the Esla- 
biishment : (i i The Superintendence and Administra- 
tion of the Uttar Pradesh Chief Investigator’s Esta- 
blishment shall vest in the Chief Investigator, who 
shall, subject to any rules made under this Ordinance, 
exercise in respect of that establishment, all the powers 
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excrcisab'e by the State Government and the Inspector- 
General of Police in respect of the ordinao' police force 
of the State. 

(2; Act of 1861 : Subject to the p ovisions of this 
Ordinance and of any rules or regulations made there- 
under, the provisions of the Police Act, 1861, and of the 
rules and regulations made under the said Act shall, 
mutatis mutandis, apply in relation to members of the 
establishment. 

5 Powers of Members of the Establishment — (!) 
Si bject to any rules m’de under this Ordinance, mem- 
bers of the said establishment shall have, in relation to 
the investigation of accusations, to which this Ordi- 
nance applies all the power, privileges and liabilities, 
so far os opplicable, which police officers of correspond- 
ing ranks in the ordinary police force of the State 
have under law in relation to the investigation of 
ofrc,-ces. 

(2) Act Y of 1898 *. Where the powers referred to 
in sub-section (1) arc exc'cised in aid of any scrutiny 
or inquiry of or into an accusation, the Judge or the 
Commission as the case may be, shall be deemed to be a 
court within the meaning of sections 94 and 95 of the 
.Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

(3) Any officer of the said establishment of the 
prescribed rank may, subject to any rules, made under 
this Ordinance, exercise, in discharging his functions 
under sub-section (1), the powers of the officer-in-charge 
of the police station. 

(4) Officers of the said establishment superior in 
rank to the rank prescribed under sub-section (3) may 
exercise the same powers, throughout the local area to 
which they are appointed, as may be exercised by an 
officcr-m charg; of a police station within the limits of 
his station. 

6. Powers of Chief Investigator to take up other 
matters for investigation : The Chief Investigator shall, 
if so required by the State Government either of its own 
motion or on the request of the Central Goverrimcnt 
or the Government of any other State, take up 
investigation of any other matter not otherwise 
governed by this Ordinance, and in relation to any such 
investigation all references to accusations shall, so far as 
may be applicable, be constructed as including referen- 
ces to such matter. 

7. Appointment of Chief Investigator and Deputy 
Chief Investigator ; The Governor shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Cbairman, Public Service Commission. 
Uttar Pradesh, appoint a Chief Investigator, Uttar 
Pradesh, and such number of Deputy Chief Investiga- 
tors as may be prescribed for exercising the powers and 
for performing the functions assigned to them by or 
under this Ordinance. 

8. Senior Deputy Chief Investigator to perform the 


duties of Chief Investigator in certain Contingencies: If 
the office of the Chief Investigator become^ vacant or 
if the Chief Investigator is owing to absence, illness or 
any other cause, unable to perform the duties of his 
office, those duties shall, until a new Chief Investigator 
appointed under section 7 to fill such vacancy enters 
upon his office or, as the case may be, until the Chief 
Investigator assumes his duties, be performed by the 
Deputy Chief Investigator or the senior-most among 
the Deputy Ch'ef Investigators avvilable. 

9 Appointment of staff : Appointments of other 
officers and servants of the Cliief Investigator’s Establish- 
ment shall be made by the Chief Tivestiga'or. 

10. Term of office and conditions of service of Chief 
Investigator and Deputy Chief Investigators ; (1) Subject 
to the provisions of sectioi II and s ib-section (2), tie 
Chief Investigator or -a Deputy Chief Investigator shall 
hold office until he attains the age of sixty years. 

(2) The Chief Investigator or a Deputy Chief 
Investigator may — 

(a) by writing under his hand, addressed to the 
Governor resign his office ; 

(b) be removed from his office in the manner 
provided in sub-section (3). 

(3) The Ch ef Investigator or a Deputy Chief Investi- 
gator shall only be removed from his office by order of 
the Governor on the ground of misconduct or incapacity 
after the High Court has, on enquiry held in accordance 
with such procedure as may be determined by Rules of 
the Court made in that behalf, reported that the Chief 
Investigator or such Deputy Cliief Investigator, as the 
case may be, ought on any such ground to be removed. 

(4) Except as provided in sub-section (1) of section 
11, the Chief Investigator ora Deputy Chief Investi- 
gator 'hall, on ceasing to hold uffice as such, be ineligi- 
ble for holding any office of profit under the State 
Government. 

(5) Other cond.tions of service of the Chief Investi- 
gator and Deputy Chief Investigators shall be such 
as may be prescribed and shall not be v.nricd to their 
disadvantage after their appointment. 

11. Other provisions relating to Chief Investigator 
and other members of his establishment: (1) The Chief 
Investigator shall within six months of his appoint- 
ment as such or within such extended times as 
the Governor may on public grounds allow in this 
behalf, resign or obtain retirement from any other office 
held by him at that time, and on his failure so to resign 
or obtain retirement he shall ceise to hold the office of 
Chief Investigator or Deputy Chief Investigator, as the 
case may be, and shall revert to the rank vvhjch he 
would have he'd if he had not been appointed as such. 

(2) Any otlier officer of the prescribed rank shall 
within six months of his appointment to the establish- 
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ment, or within such extended time as the Chief 
Investigator may on public grounds allow in this behalf, 
resign or ob'ain retirement from any other office held by 
him at that time, and on his failure so to resign, or 
obtain r-'tirement, be shall cease to hold any post in 
tlic establishment and shall revert to the rank wh’ch he 
would have held if he had not been appointed to the 
establishment. 

(3) Within the period of six months or the extended 
period referred to in sub-section (1) or sub-s ction (2), 
as the case may be, the Chef Investigator or other 
officer, as the case may be, the Chief Inves’igator, a 
Deputy Chief Investigator or oil er tfficer as afores id 
and the Governor shall enter into a contract in the 
prescribed form which shall, among other things — 

(a) incorporate the pr rvisions of this section and of 
section 10 ; and 

(b) provide that on the abolition of the post to which 
he is appointed, the Chief Investigator, the Deputy Chief 
Investigator, or other officer, as the case may be, shall 
be entitled to compensation equivalent to his salary and 
other emoluments for the remaining period of his 
service. 

Chapter III — Preliminary Scrutiny And In\estigafion Of 
Accounts 

12, Petition for initiating proceedings : (1) Any 
poison may pre'cnt a petit on to the Governor making 
a request for inquiry into an accusation, enclosing with 
the petition his affidavit in support thereof, varified 
before a notary public, and a treasury rece'pt showing 
deposit of a sum of one thousand rupees to be available 
for disposal under this Ordinance. 

(2) Act V of 1908 : Every petition under this section 
as well as any Schedule or Annexurc theie.o shall be 
varified in the manner laid down in the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, for the verification of pleadings. 

(3) A petition which does not comply wiih any of 
the foregoing provisions or is against a person who has 
not held any of the offices referred to in clause (a) of 
section 2 during the period of five years immediitely 
preceding the date of its presentation sh 11 not be enter- 
tained. 

13. Reference for preliminary scrutiny: (1) The 
Governor shall as soon as he entertains a petition under 
section 12, refer the accusation made therein for prelimi- 
naiy scrutiny to a judge nominated as herein after 
ptovided. 

(2) The Governor may aEo of his own motion refer 
any accusation for prclimmary scrutiny as aforesaid. 

(3) On a request in this behalf being made by the 
Governor, tl-c Chief Justice shall for the purpose of 
making the scrutiny nominate a Judge as follows : 

(a) Where the accusation is again it a person who on 
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the date of the request holds the office of a Minister, 
Nagar Pramukh or Up Nagar Pramukh, or is against 
the conduct of a person having relation to his position 
as Minister, Nagar Pramukh or Up Nagar Pramukh, 
the Chief Justice shall nominate a Judge from among 
serving Judges of the High Court of Judicature at 
Allahabad or retired Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Ind'a. 

Provided that no such Judge shall be nominated 
except with his consent. 

(b) In any other case, the Chief Justice shall nominate 
a Serving District Judge. 

(4) A retired Judge Commencing to act on a reference 
under this section, or a serving Judge continuing to be 
seized of a reference under this section after his retire- 
ment, shall from the date of such commencement or 
letirement, as the case may be, be entitled till the date 
of his dec'sion under section 15, to the same salary, 
allowance and other conditions of service (so far as may 
he applicable) as he was in receipt of or subject to imme- 
diately before his retirement. 

(5) For so long as a Judge nominated under this 
section continues to be seized of a reference in respect of 
any person, any subsequent reference in respect of the 
same person shall ordinarily be made to him. 

(6) Any vacancy in the office of a Judge nominated 
under this section shall be filled in by the same proce- 
dure as herein before provided and the successor may 
proceed from the stage at which the vacancy occurred. 

14. Preliminary Scrutiny, Procedure and Poners: 

(1) The Judge nominated under section 13 shall scruti- 
nize the accusation informally and expeditiously, and 
may- 

fa) scrutinise not only the accusation referred to him 
to be connected there wi'h or arising out of the 
scrutiny ; 

(b) require any Minister or officer of the State 
Government or any other person, who in his opinion 
is able to furnish information or produce any documents 
relevant to the scrutiny to furnish any such information 
or produce any such documents ; 

(c) require and obtain any assiitance from the Chief 
Investigator ; 

(d) in his direction give an oppo.'tunity to the person 
against whom the accusation has been made to explain 
any matter connected with the accusation. 

(2) Act V of 1908: For the purposes of clause (b) 
of sub-section (1), the Judge shall have the powers of 
a Civil Court, while trying a suit under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. 

(3) Act XLV of 1860 : The Judge may, in his dis- 
cretion, examine any person on oath or receive evidence 
on affidavits, and any proceeding before him shall 
be deemed to be a judicial proceeding within the mean- 
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ing of sections 193 and 228 of the Indian Penal Code . 

15. Result of scrutiny: (1) If the Judge decides 
that the accusation is without substance or trivial in its 
nature or that further investigation is not likely to prove 
useful, he shall report to the Governor accordingly, 
stating his reasons for the decision. The Governor shall 
cause the report to be laid before both Houses of the 
State Legislature. 

(2) In all other cises, the Judge shall refer the accu- 
sation for investigation to the Chief Investigator, and 
inform tiie Governor accordingly. 

16. Investigation : The Chief Investigitor shall 
investigate or cause to be investigated the accusation 
referred to him under sub-section (2) of section 15 with- 
out unnecessary delay, and shall as soon as the investi- 
gation is coinpieteJ reoort the result thereof confiden- 
tially to the Governor. 

Chapter IV— Commission Of Inquiry 

17. Constituting of Commission : (1) The Governor 
shall, as soon as he receives a report under section 16, 
refer it to a Commission of Inqu'ry consisting of one or 
mare members, as the Governor may think fit, nomina- 
ted as hereinafter provided. 

(2) On a request in this behalf being made by the 
Governor, the Chief Justice shall nominate the member 
or members of the Commission as follows, and 
where the Commission consists of more than one 
member, the Chief Justice shall nominate one of them 
as the Cnairman thereof : 

(a) Where the accusation is against a person who on 
the date of the request holds the office of a Minister, 
Nagar Pramukh or Upa Nagar Pramukh, the Chief 
Justice shall nominate the member or members from 
among serving Judges of the High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad or retired Judges of the Supreme Court of 
India : 

Provided that no such member shall be nominated 
except with his consent. 

(b) In any other case, the Chief Justice shall nomi- 
nate the member or members from among serving 
District Judges. 

(3) A retired Judge upon commencing to act as 
member or a serving Judge continuing to function as 
member after his ri.firement shall, from the date of 
such commencem.nt or retirement, be entitled, till the 
date of his report under clause (a) of sub-section (3) of 
section IS or the pronouncement of his findings under 
section 22, as the case may be, to the some salary, 
allowances and other conditions of service (so far as may 
be applicable) as he w'as in receipt of or subject to 
immediately before his retirement. 

(4) For so long as a Commission constituted under 
sub-section (1) continues to be seized of a reference in 


respect of any person, any subsequent reference in 
respect of the same person shall ordinarily be made to 

it. 

Any vacancy in the office of a member of the 
Commission shall be filled in by the same procedure as 
herein before provided, and the Commission as recon- 
stituted in consequence thereof may proceed from the 
stage at which the vacancy occurred. 

(6) The Commission shall be provided with such staff 
as may be prescribed. 

18. Procedure on receipt of reference under section 
17 : (1) The Commission on receiving a reference 
under section 17 shall proceed in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

(2) Where the Chief Investigator has reported that 
the accusation is wholly or partly substantiated, the 
Commission shall proceed to inquire into it. 

(3) Where the Chief Investigator has reported that 
the accusation is not substantiated the Commission 
may — 

(a) either accept the report of the Chief Investigator, 
and make a report accordingly to tlie Governor who 
shall cause the same to be laid before both Houses of the 
Slate Legislature ; or 

(b) direct further investigation, whereupon the Chief 
Investigator shall proceed to make further investigation 
and thereafter report to the Commission ; or 

(c) reject the report, and proceed to inquire info the 
accusation. 

(4) Before taking any action under sub-section (3) ; 
it shall be open to the Commission, if it thinks necessary, 
to consult the Chief Investigator informally. 

(5) On receipt of a further report from the Chief 
Investigator under clause (b) of sub-section (3) the 
Commission shall proceed in the same manner as if it 
had received a reference under section 17. 

19. Procedure of Inquiry : (1) The Commission 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Ordinance and 
of any rules made thereunder, have power to regulate its 
own procedure, including the fixing of the place and time 
of its sitting. 

(2) It shall while holding an inquiry ordinarily sit in 
public, but it shall be open to it, in view of the special 
circumstances of a case, to hold its sittings or part there- 
of in private. 

(3) The Chief Investigator shall provide all necessary 
assistance to the Com nission, and, if so required by it, 
nominate an officer of his establishment to be present at 
the inquiry. 

(4) The Chief Investigator shall also have the right 
to be represented by counsel. 

(5) The person accused as well as every petitions 
under section 12 shall have the right to be represented 
by counsel. 
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(6) The Commission may at any stage also permit— 

(a) any witness ; or 

(b) any other person who c’aims that he is likely to 
be prejudicially afTected by the inquiry ; 

to be represented by counsel and to take such part 
in the proceedings as the Commission may in the 
interests of justice think fit. 

20. Powers of the Commission (Act V of 1908) : 

(1) The Commission shall, have the powers of a Civil 
Court, while trying a suit, under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1903, in respect of the following matters, 
namely — 

(a; summoning and enforcing the attendance of any 
person and examining him an oath ; 

(b) requiring the discovery and production of any 
document ; 

(c) receiving evidence on affidavits ; 

(d) requisitioning any public record or copy th rcof 
from any Court or office ; 

(e) issuing commissions for the examination of wit- 
ness or documents ; 

(f) such other matter as may be prescribed. 

(2) The Commission shall also have the power to 
require any Minister or any officer of the State Govern- 
ment or any other person, who in its opinion is able to 
furnish information or produce any documents relevant 
to the inquiry, to furnish any such information or pro- 
duce any such documents. 

(3) Act V of 1898 : The Commission or any member of 
the Chief Investigator’s Establishment or any other 
officer authorised in this behalf by it may enter any 
building or place where the Commission has reason to 
believe that any books of account or other docomcr.ts 
relevant to the subject matter of the inquiry may be 
found, and may seize any .such books of account or 
documents or take extracts or copies therefrom, subject 
to the provisions of section 102 and 103 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898, in so far as they may be 
applicable. 

(4) Act XL V of 1860 : Any proceeding before the 
Commission shall be deemed to be a judicial proceeding 
within the meaning of sections 193 and 228 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

21. Sfa enients made to the Commission: No state- 
ment made by a person in the course of giving evidence 
before the Commi'sion shall subject him to, or be used 
against him in any civil or criminal proceedings except a 
prosecution for giving false evidence by such statement ; 

Provided that the statement — 

(a) is made in reply in a question which he is re- 
quired by the Commission to answer ; or 

(b) is relevant to the subject matter of the inquiry. 

22. Findings of the Commission : (1) The Commission 
shall, at the end of the inquiry, pronounce its findings 


in public and report the same to the Governor. 

(2) Act XLV of 1852 : Where the commission is of 
opinion that it is expedient in ^ the interests of justice 
that the person accused or any other person concerned 
vviih the subject matter of the accusation should be pro- 
secu'ed for any offence referred to m section 6 of the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1952, it shall record a 
finding to that effect stating its reasons therefor. 

(3) Act V of 1898 : Where the Commission is of 
opinion that the interests of justice that petitioner under 
se.tion 12 or any other person has intentionally given 
false evidence in any stage of the judicial proceeding or 
has intentionally fabricated false evidence for the pur- 
pose of being used in any stage of the judicial proceed- 
ings or has committed any offence referred to in section 
198-B of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, it shall 
record a finding to that cflcct, stating its reasons there- 
fore, and may make a complaint, where necessary, 
under section 195 of the said Code, signed by such 
officer of the Commission as the Commission may 
authorise in this behalf, and shall for the purposes of 
that section be deemed lo be a Court. 

(4) Where a finding referred to in sub-section (2) or 
sub-section (3) is recorded by the Commission, the 
Chief Investigator shall take all necessary steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned, including where 
necessary, the secki.ig of the sanction for such pro- 
secution. 

(5) Any such prosecution shall be conducted before 
the trial court or any superior cou.t by the Chief In- 
vcst’g..tor or an Olficier of his establishment nominated 
by him in this behalf or by any counsel appointed by 
him, and the person so conducting the prosecution shall 
be deemed to be a public prosecutor. 

23 Costs : (1) The Commission may order payment of 
such amount of costs as may be specified in the order to 
the person against whom the accusation was made or to 
any other person referred to in sub-section (6) of sec- 
tion 19— 

(a) in case the reference arose out of a petition under 
section 12, — by the petitioner ; 

(b) in case the reference was made suo moto by the 
Govcinor under sub-section (2) of section 13, — by the 
Slate Government. 

(2) The Commission may order any part of such 
costs to be paid out of any amount deposited under 
section 12 and issue a certificate of recovery in respect of 
the remainder, if any. 

(3) Any person in whose favour such certificate is 
Issued may apply to the principal Civil Court of original 
jurisdiction within the local limits of whose jurisdiction 
any person against whom the certificate is issued has a 
place of residence or business, for recovery of the 
amount specified in the certificate, and such court shall 
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thereupon execute the certificate or cause the same to 
be executed in the manner and by the same pro- 
cedure as if it were a decree for the payment of money 
made by itself in a suit. 

24. Bar to Certain inquiries ; Ko formal or open inquiry 
into any accusation to which this Ordinance applies 
shall be made at the instance of the State Govern- 
ment either under the Commissions of Inquiry Act. 
1952, or by any other order or resolution of the Slate 
Government, except under and in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ordinance, but nothing herein contai- 
ned shall be constructed as affecting any rights or 
pOA'cs of any other person or authority under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, or under any other law 
for the time being in force, or as affecting the constitu- 
tion of or the continuance of functioning or exercise of 
powers by any Committee or Commission of Inquiry 
appointed before the commencement of this Ordinance. 

Chapter V — Miscellaneous 

25. Persons to whom Ordinance applies to be public 
senants— (Act XLV of I860) : Without prejudice to the 
provisions of any existing law under which any person 
referred to in clause (a) of section 2 of this Ordinance 
is a public servant within the meaning of section 21 of 
the Indian Penal Code, all persons referred to in the 
said clause shall, in respect of acts committed by them 
after the commencement of this Ordinance be deemed 
to be public servant within the meaning of section 21 of 
the said Code. 

26. Refund or forfeiture of deposit : (1) The sum 
deposited by any petitioner under section 12 shall be 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions herein- 
after contained. 

(2) Where the Judge to whom the accusation is re- 
ferred for preliminary scrutiny makes a report in respect 
thereof under section (1) of section 15, the sum shall 
stand forfeited to Government. 

(3) Where the Commission accepts the report of the 
Chief Investigator under clause (a) of sub-section (3) 
of section 18, it may direct the sum or any part thereof 
be paid as compensation to the person against whom 
the accusation was made, and the sum or the balance, 
at the case may be shall stand forfeited to Government. 

(4) In any other case, the Commi''Sion shall at the 
end of the inquiry make such orders in respect of the 
sum as, having regard to the circumstances of the case 
and the provisions of section 23, it thinks fit. 

27. Bar for publication, etc. : (1) No information 
obtained by the Judge nominated under section 13, the 
Chief Investigator or any member of his estabishment, 
or by the Commission in the course of or for the pur- 
poses of any scrutiny, investigation or inquiry under 
this Ordinance shall be disclosed cveep* ss required or 


permitted by or under this Ordinance. 

(2) The said Judge or the Chief Investigator or Offici* 
ers of his establishment shall not be called upon to give 
any evidence in any proceedings or matters coming to 
their knowledge in the course of any scrutiny or investi- 
gation under this Ordinance except at an inquiry before 
the Commission or at a trial arising out of any finding 
recorded by the Commission under sub-section (2) or 
sub-section (3) of section 22. 

(3) Save as otherwise provided by this Ordinance, 
no person shall publish any proceedings relating to any 
scrutiny or investigation or to any part of an inquiry 
held in private, which is pending under this Ordinance, 
nor shall any person publish any such proceedings after 
the scrutiny, investigation or inquiry is completed except 
with the prior permission of the Governor. 

28. No motion of privilege during pendency ; Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 212 of the Constitution, 
no allegation, which the subject matter of an accusation 
referred to the Judge nominated under section 13 or to 
the Chief Investigator or to the Commission in accord- 
ance with the provision hereinbefore contained shall, 
during the prndency of such 'scrutiny, investigation or 
inquiry, from di ectly or indirectly the subject matter of 
any motion of privilege in any House of the State 
Legislature. 

29. Pexdencj of case not to bar proceedings under 
this Ordinance : The pendency of any civil or criminal 
case in the High Couit or any court subordinate there- 
to bearing or any allegations forming the subject matter 
of an accusation sh -11 not bar the scrutiny, investigation 
or inquiry of or into that accusation under this Ordin- 
ance, and no such scrutiny, investigation or inquiry shall 
be deemed to amount to contempt of such Court. 

30. Power of Judge and Commission to punish for 
Contempt : The Judge nominated under section 13 or 
the Commission shall have the same po.ver of punishing 
any person for contempt of himself or itself as the 
High Court has in respect of contempt, and shall for this 
purpose be deemed to be a court. 

31. Protection of action taken under this Ordinance : 
(I) No suit or otber proceedings shall lie against the 
Chief Investigator or any member of his establishment 
or the Judge nominated under section 13, or any mem- 
ber of the Commission or against the Slate Government 
in respect of anything which is in good faith done or 
purported to be done under this Ordinance. 

(2) No reference, nomination, appointment, scrutiny, 
investigation or inquiry' of other proceedings under 
this Ordinance shall be called in question in any 
Court. 

32. Power to make rules : (1) The Chief Justice 
after consultaiion vvith the Chairman, Public Service 
Commission Uttar Pradesh, may, by notification in the 
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Gazette, make rules for carrying out the purposes of this 
Ordinance. 

Provided that no rule having financial implication 
shall he made except with the previous approval of the 
Governor. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the 
generality of the foregoing power, such rules may 
provide for — 

(a) the conditions of service of the Chief Investi- 
gator and Deputy Chief Investigators and other 
officers and servants of the Chief Investigators establish- 
ment; 

(b) the number, duties and functions of Deputy 
Chief Investigator and of other members of the staff of 
the said establishment ; 

fc) Act V of 1861 : Matters connected with the 
powers of the Chief Investigator and their exercise in 
relation to his establishment, including the applicability 
of the provisions of the Police Act, 1861, and of the 
rules and regulations made thereunder to members of 
the said establishment ; 

(d) matters relating to the powers, privileges and 
liabilities of members of the said establishment in 
connection with the investigation of accusation ; 

(e) the respective ranks of officers of the said 
establishment to whom the provisions of sub-section (3) 
of section 5 and of sub-section (2) of section II shall 
apply, and the form of the contract referred to in sub- 
section (3) of section II ; 

(f) the provision of staff for the Judge nominated 
under section 13 and for the Commission ; 

(g) the procedure of inquiry by the Commission ; 

(h) the powers of the Commission under clause (f) 
of sub-section (1) of section 20 ; 

(i) matters relating to deposit of the sum referred 
to in section 12 and its forfeiture, refund or disposal 
under section 26 ; 

(j) fees payable to counsel appointed by the Chief 
Investigator for appearance before the Commission or 
before any Court ; 

(k) any other matter for which insufficient provision 
exists and provision is considered necessary for giving 
effect to the provisions of this Ordinance. 

(3) Until rules in respect of any particular matter 
as afforesaid arc made under sub-section (1) by the 
Chief Justice, the Governor may by notification in the 
Gazette make rules in respect of that matter, and any 
rules so made shall have effect subject to the provisions 
of any rules made under sub-section (1). 

33. Power to make regulations : Subject to the 
provisions of this Ordinance and of any rules made 
theicundcr, the Chief Investigator may by general on 
special order in this behalf make regulations in re.spcct 
of the number, duties and functions of officers and 


servants of his establishment other than Deputy Chief 
Investigators and of all disciplinaiy matters and other 
conditions of service relating to them : 

Provided that no regulation having financial impli- 
cations shall be made except with the previous approval 
of the Governor. 

34. Consequential amendments in U.P Act II of 
1916, UP. ActXXXIlI of 1961, U.P. Act II of 1959 
and U.P. Act XI of 1966; Section 48 of the U.P. 
Municipalities Act, 1916, section 29 of the Uttar 
Pradesh Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 
1961, the Uttar Pradesh Nagar Mahapahka Adhiniyam, 
1959, and the Uttar Pradesh Cooperative 'Societies, 
Act, 1965, shall be subject to the amendments specified 
in the Schedule, being amendments consequential on the 
provisions of this Ordinance. 

35. Repeal of U.P. Ordinance II of 1967 : (1) The 
Uttar Pradesh Public Men Inquiries Ordinance, 1967 
is hereby replaced. 

(2) Any act done or any action taken under the said 
Ordinance shall be deemed to be done or taken under 
this Ordinance. 

Schedule 
(See Section 34) 

1. Amendment Of The U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916 
(U.P. Act II of 1916). 

In section 48, after sub-section (4), insert the follow- 
ing new sub-section : 

“(5) Notwithstanding anyllvng contained in sub- 
sections (2), (2-A), (2-B) and (3), no President of the 
Board of City shall be suspended or removed on the 
ground of misconduct except as hereinafter provided, and 
any suspension or removal oidered under the following 
provisions shall have the same consequences as 
mentioned in sub-section (3) of sub-section (4), as the 
case may be : — 

(a) The State Government may place under suspen- 
sion a President against whom an accusation has been 
referred for investigation to the Chief Investigator under 
sub-section (2) of section 15 of the Uttar Pradesh Public 
Men Inquiries Ordinance, 1958, until the conclusion of 
proceedings under this Ordinance ; 

(b) The State Government shall remove a President 
from his office as soon as a Commission of Inquiry 
constituted under the said Ordinance records a finding 
under section 22 thereof holding him to be guilty of 
misconduct. 

Ex'planafion : In lliis sub-scction, ‘misconduct’ inclu- 
des any conduct mentioned in sub-clauses (li), (iii), (iv), 
(vi) or (vii) of clause (b) of sub-scction (2), and an 
imputation of any such conduct, in lelaiion to President 
of the Board of a City, shall, for the purposes of the 
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applicability of the said Ordinance, be deemed to be 
an accusation within the meaning of clause (a) of 
section (2) thereof.” 

2. Amendment Of The Uttar Pradesh Nagar Mahapalika 
Adhiniyam, 1959 (U.P. Act II of 1959;. 

After section 19 , insert the following new section 
“I9A. Removal or suspension of Nagar Pramukh or 
Up Nagar Pramukh — 

(1) The State Government may place under suspen- 
sion a Nagar Pramukh of Up Nagar P/amnkh, against 
whom an accusation has been referred for iavcbtigation 
under sub-section (2) of section 15 of the Uttar Pradesh 
Public Men Inquiries Ordinance, 1968 until the conclu- 
sion of proceedings under that Ordinance and thereby 
debar him from acting .is Nagar Pramukh or Up Nagar 
Pramukh or taking part in any act or proceeding of the 
Mahapalika while under such suspension. 

(2) Where any Commission of Inquiry constituted 
under the said Ordinance records a finding under section 
22 thereof, holding the Nagar Pramukh or the Up 
Nagar Pramukh to be guilty o' mis-conduct in relation 
in his position as such, the State Government shall 
forthwith remo\e him from office, and a person so 
removed shall not be eligible for election as Nagar 
Pramukh or member for a period of five years from the 
date of his removal.” 

3. Amendment Of The Uttar Pradesh Kshetra Samities 
And Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 1961 (U.P. Act XXXIII 
or 1961). 

In section 29 — 

(i) Sub-sect'on (1) : Omit “or abuses the powers 
vested in him or is found to be guilty of misconduct in 
discharge of his duties”. 

(ii) After sub-section (i), insert the following new 
sub-sections 

“(1. A) Where any Commission of inquiry constitu- 
ted under the Uttar Pradesh Public Men Inquiries 
Ordinance, 1968, records a finding under section 2 
thereof holding Adhyaksha or the Upadh>aksha to 
be guilty of misconduct in relation to his position as 
such, the State Government shall forthwith remove 
him from office.” 

(iii) For sub-section (2), substitute the following : — 

“(2) The State Government may place under 

suspension an Adliyaksha or Upadiijaksha who is 


called upon to show cause under sub-section (1) or 
against whom an accusation has been referred for 
investigation to the Cnief Investigator under sub-section 
(2) of section 15 of the Uttar Pradesh Public Men 
Inquiries Ordinance, 1968, until the conclusion of the 
inquiry under sub-section (1) or of proceedings under 
the said Ordinance, as the case may be, and thereby 
debar him from acting as Adhyaksha or Upadhyaksha 
or taking part in any act or proceeding of the Zila 
Parishad while under such suspension.” 

4. Amendment of the Uttar Pradesh Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1965. 

After section 38, add thefollowing new section : — 

“38 A. Removal or suspension of non-official 
Chairman, Vice-Cnairman or Managing Director of a 
Central Apex Society. 

Notwith'.tanding anything in sub-section (2) of 
section 34 or in section 38, or in any rules made under 
til's Act. or in tl.e bye-laws of any society : — 

(i) The State Government may place under suspen- 
sion a non-cfficial Chairman, Vice-Chairman or 
Managing Director of a district-level Central Society, 
or of an Apex Society, against whom an accusati n h s 
been referred for investigation under sub-section (2) of 
section 15 of the Uttar Pradesh Public Men Inquiries 
Ordinance, 1968, until the conclusion of proceedings 
under that Ordinance, and thereby debar him from 
acting as such or taking part in any act or proceeding 
of the society while under such suspension; 

(ii) Where any Commission of Inquiry constituted 
under the said Ordinance records a finding under 
section 22 thereof, ho’ding such Cha'rman, Vice-Chair- 
man or Managing Direclor to be guilty of misconduct 
in relation to his position as such, the State Government 
shall forthwith remove him from office, and a person 
so removed shall not be eligible for election, nomina- 
tion or appointment as Chairman, Vice-Chairman or 
Managing Director of that or any other society 
for a period of fi\ e > ears from the dale of his removal; 

(iii) No such Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Manag- 
ing Director shall be suspended or re.moved on the 
ground of any misconduct in relation to his position 
as such except under and in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of this section. 

Explanation — In this section, “Central Society” and 
“Apex Society” have the same meaning in chapter. 
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BEARNESS ALLOWANCE COMMISSION ON THE QUESTION OF 
ADEQUACY OF THE DEARNESS ALLOWANCE ADMISSIBLE 
TO THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AS 
FROM 1ST DECEMBER, 1965, 1966 -REPORT 

Dellii, Manager of Publications, 1966. 24p. 


Chairman : Shri P.B. Gajendragadkar. 

Members : Shii M.V. Rangachari; Shri B.N. Ganguli. 
Secretary : Shri T.R.S. Murthy. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Commission was constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Finance (Department of 
Expenditure) vide their Resolution Nos. F. 1 (S) 
E 11/66(1) and (11), dated July 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

I. To examine whether the rates of dearness 
allowance now admissible to Central Government 
employees drawing pa;' below Rs. 400 per month are 
adequate keeping in view the broad principles fo mula- 
ted by the Second Pay Commission in Cliapter IX of 
their Report and if they arc not adequate in its opin'on, 
to recommend at what rales and from wlnt dale 
revised dearness allowance sliould be granted to the 
said employees. 

II. (1) To examine the principles which should 
govern the grant of dearness allowance to Central 
Government employees in future, having regard among 
other relevant factors to the repercussions on (he 
finances of State Governments, public sector undertak- 
ings, local bodies etc 

(2) To consider and recommend alternative forms 
of assistance wh'ch might be given to ensure real bene- 
fit to Government employees without necessarily in- 
creasing inflationary pressures on the economy. 

(3) To review the existing foimula for the grant of 
dearness allowance as recommended by the Second 
Pay Commission, and to recommend what 
changes, if any, in this formula are desirable and 
fessible. 

(4) Specifically, to report on the following 
issues : — 

(a) Considering that the non-plan Revenue ex- 
penditure of State Governments gets reflected in the 
financial assistance gi.'en by the Centre on the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Commissions and in the 
annual plan allocations, and having regard to ihe 
existing disparities between the pay scales of Central 


and State employees, is it justifiable to follow a 
dificrent policy at the Centre from the States and to 
treat the employees of the former more liberally in the 
matter of dearness allowance ? 

(b) Any relief which the Central Government gives 
to its employees entails a burden on the rest of the 
community, particularly other vuincrab'c sections with 
fixed incomes To what extent should Government 
give preferential treatment to that section of the com- 
munity which is directly under its employ ? 

(c) Is it justifiable to compensate Government 
employees for rise in prices due to taxation and other 
policy-induced causes, or to occasions such as a severe 
coop failure or a threat to national security necessitat- 
ing higher levels of expenditure? 

(d) Should the capacity of (he Government, and 
therefore of the community, to pay the determining 
factor for granting relief to Government employees ? 
To what extent can this be reconciled with the concept of 
dearness allowance as a device to protect, to a var>irg 
degree, the real income of salaried employees from the 
effects of rise in prices ? 

(5) To examine and report on such further que.tions 
as may be referred by the Government. 

CONFENTS 

Introductory; Background of the Present Reference; 
Terms of Reference of the Present Commission, Scope of 
the Present Enquiry; Broad Princip'es Formulated by the 
Second Pay Commission; Clarification of the Terms of 
Reference; The Government’s Case; The Emp!o>ees 
Case; The Das Commission — Relevance of its Report ; 
All India Working Class Consumer Price Index and Pay 
Ranges Evolved by the Das Commission Accepted; 
Difficulties in Accepting the Government’s Case; Con- 
clusions of the Das Commission — Their Significance 
and Materiality; Is Basic Pay of Rs. 70 Above the Sub- 
sistence Level ?; Government’s Contention for Reduction 
of the Percentages Laid Down by the Das Commission 
in the Matter of Neutralisation Not Accepted; 
Employees’ Contention for 100 per cent Neutralisation 
Not Accepted; Recommendations; Word of Caution; 
Acknowledgments; Appendices A to E. 
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recommendations 

We ha\ccjrcruliy considered the question as to the 
date from which we should recommend the payment of 
dearness alio .\-ance at the rates wheh wc are recom- 
menJing. The terms of reference leave it open to us 
to decide from what date our recommendations should 
take effect. Having conside ed all the re'etant circum- 
stances to which our attention has been d'awm by both 

the parties in the present reference, we think it would 
not bejast and fair to the employees, for us to recom- 
mend that the de mess allowance should be pa-d to 
them at ihc new rates from a date later than the 1st 
December 1965. We, therefore, recommend that the 
dearness al!o.\ance admissible to the emplosces should 
be paid to them at the rates wh'ch we recommend from 
the 1st December 1965. Having reached th's co.-iclusion, 
wc wish to make it clear that in our opinion the 
adequacy of the rates of dearness allowance payable to 
the employees for the period prior to 1st December, 1965 
should not be reopened. 

In the result, by way of an impartial sett ement 
of the dispute referred to us by the Government, we 
recommend, that the rates of neutralisation pres- 
cribed by the Das Commission be adopted. It is 
common ground that the average of the Working Class 
Consumer Price Index reached the level of 165 in 
Nosemher 1965. TI at being so, we recommend that 
dearness allowance be paid to the employees at the 
percentages specified by the Das Commission in regard 
to the four categories of pay ranges respec'ivcly with 
effect fiom Isl December, 1965 for the entire rise of 
65 points. 


It is also common ground that llie as erage of the 
Working Class Consumer Price Index reached Ihc level 
of 175 in July 1966. For the reason wc base just given 
for recommending the payment of increased ccarncss 
aliow’ance from 1st December, 1965, we also recom- 
mend that for the entire rise of 75 points, dearness 
allowance be paid at the percentages specified by the 
Das Commission to the four categories of pay ranges 
respectively with clTectfrom 1st August, 1956. 

We would like to add that in making calculations, 
the actual dearness allow'ance for each pay range 
should be adjusted to the nearest rupee. 

Word Of Camion 

Before wc part with this Report, we wish to make it 
clear that in making the present recommendations 
we have del berately not expressed any opinion on 
the merits of the resp:cti\e contentions raised by the 
parlies in the present dispute. As we have already 
indicated, the Government rely on several general 
considerations and urge that before the problem of 
dearness allowance is rationally resolved, the impact 
and significance of ti ese considerations must be care- 
fully weigl ed. On the ether hand, the employees 
contend that some of the considerations on which the 
Government rely are not relevant and they trge that 
the signihcance and impact of st.ch of the considera- 
tions as may be relevant is by no means great. These 
are matters which fail to be considered in the other 
reference. It would thus be plain that the recom- 
mendations made by us in tl e present report and the 
reasons on which they are founded wou’d have no 
relevance or materiality in the other enquiry'- 


ADMINISTRAvTiVE REFORMS COMMISSION, WORKING GROUP 
ON PERFORMANCE BUDGETING, 1966 -REPORT 

New De]lii, Administrative Reforms Commission 1967. pp. 147 to 288 
(Bound with Study Team on Financial Administration). 


Conicner : Shri N.S. Pandey. 

Members : Shri J C. Luther; Shri A.G. Krishnan ; 

Shri E.R.K. Mcnon ; Shn S S. Viswa- 
nathan ; Shri A. Premcliand ; Dr. M.J.K. 
Thavaraj. 

appointment 

The Study Team on Budgetary Reforms, System of 


Expenditure, Control and Procedures governing finan- 
cial relations be'vveen the Centre and the States set up 
by the Administrative Reforms Commission has been 
engaged inter al-a, on a consideration of the various 
methods through which budgetary reforms could be 
brought about in India to meet the present day needs. 
One of the suggestions considered in this connection 
is the desirability of introducing performance budget- 
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ing. Though there has been considerable discussion on 
the subject in and outu’de the cojntry The Study 
Team felt that the principles involved in the technique 
of performance budgeting and its applicability to 
Indian conditions sh uld be examined in detail by a 
small Working Group to be set up for this pui pose. 
According, at its meeting he’d on August 3, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To analyse and enunciate the principles under- 
lying performance budgeting. 

(2) To examine the applicability of these principles to 
government budgeting in India, and in this connection, 
to make an attempt to recast and reclassify, on the 
lines of a performance budget, the appropriations of a 
few selected organisations out of the Ministries of 
the Central Government and Public Enterprises ; and 

(3) To report on what practical steps and measures 
would need to be taken if performance budgeting were 
to be introduced in India and to make suggestions for 
meeting the difficulties, if any. 

CONTENTS 

Peiformance Budgeting- the Concept ; Desirability 
of Performrnce Budgeting in India; introduefon of 
Performance Budge'ing in India-various Considerations; 
Form and Content of Performance budgeting; Adminis- 
trative and Accounting Implications; Audit and Legis- 
la'ive Review; Conclusions and Recommendations; 
Appendices from I to III. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Our budgetary system has not adequately respon- 
ded to the demands made on it by the greatly increasing 
dimensions and complexities of the governmental 
operations as a result of development planning. Having 
regard to the objective of a budget and the need for 
reforms in the budgetary system, so as to make it an 
effective instrument for the implementation of develop- 
ment plans, the technique, presentation and execution 
which has definite potential advantages. We, therefore, 
commend its adoption. Plowever, in view of the cir- 
cumstances obtaining in our country there wi’l be 
certain problems of adaptation. Among these, mention 
may be made of the problems of according changes, 
the strengthening of administrative machinery, the 
improvements of methods and practices of financial 
management and tie trainmg and equipping of the 
various officials, concerned. Having regard to these 
and the changes involved, the introduction of perfor- 
mance budgeting should be adapted to our conditions 
and requirements. 

The Working Group does not envisage performance 
budgeting to be only an additional or supplementary 


document to the existing budget. As explained in para 
28, the benefits of the new concept would not be rea- 
lised if It doe; not go to the roots and remedy some of 
the deficiencies in the existing procedures and practices. 
This will happen only if the new technique and system 
forms an in'cgral part of the budgetary s'ru.-turc. This, 
however, will not mean that the existing budgetary 
documents woutd be replaced by an entirely new set 
of documents. On the contrary, the existing documents 
would, in the main, continue, with such modifications 
as aic indicated in Appendix HI B. Under the approach 
as envisaged by us, the budget document will have two 
main constituents, one the Performance Budget Proper 
and the other the Demands for Grants. The latter 
document as obtaming now will undergo some changes. 
There would be, for example, modifications corres- 
ponding to the changes in the major and minor heads 
of account as also in the orimary units of appropria- 
tion. These modifications would help in a better 
presentation of the performance aspects of govern- 
ment spending. 

The following are some of the important practical 
steps to be taken in connection with the introduction 
of this techniques : 

(a) The overall responsibility in the matter of 
introduction of the new technique should vest in the 
Finance Ministry and they should be assigned the duty 
of Planning and carrying out.the process of conversion 
to the new system. The Unit w'orking at present 
under the Comm ttec on Plan Projects. (Planning 
Commibs on) could provide the nucleus for building 
up a well-equipped organisation for this purpose. 

(b) The impoitant points to be considered arc the 
cho'ce of the departments or oiganisations where 
performance budgeting should be introduced first, 
their timing, the manner in which it should be phased 
and the extent of refinements and adaptations to be 
made For reasons already e.xplained and having 
regard to the limitations of the institutional framework 
obtaining in our country, the introduction of perfor- 
mance budgeting should, in our opinion, be .an 
evolutionary process to be developed, lefined and 
extended over a number of years. In such a process 
of phased applica'ion, priority should be given to 
departments or organisations directly involved in 
development program nes and activities. Or, alter- 
natively, preference m.iy be given to departments and 
organisations that spend the largest portion of the 
budget. Yet a third course open is to make conver- 
sion initially in certain organisations of each depart- 
ments and then gradually 10 extend the system to the 
whole department. We feel that the best course w'ould 
be to take up first those departments and organisations 
involved in development progrommes, which account 
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for a sizeable part of development expeniture in the 
Plan and the Budget. The introduetion of the new 
technique may be initially confined to two or three 
departments. To begin with, we recommend that 
performance budgeting may be introduced in one 
department at the Centre which deals exclusively with 
a Central subject, eg. Post and Telegraphs Depart- 
ments, and in another department which is operating 
both at the Centre and in the States. In the latter 
case, it should be introduced bath at the Centre and 
in the States In the Context of the oversvhelming 
importance of agricultural programmes in the 
country, we would suggest that the Departments of 
Agriculture at the Centre and in the States might, for 
example, be considered in this connection. The ex- 
perience which will be gained in the working of the 
new technique will be valuable in considering 
Its extension to other organisations and departments. 
It will be useful to undertake a review of the progress 
made two to three years after the introduction of the 
experiment to facilitate such consideration. 

(c) Ones the decision to introduce performance 
budgeting in selected departments or organisations 
is taken, steps should be taken to identify and analyse 
the objectives and functions of these departments or 
organisations on the lines required under performance 
budgeting and to develop descriptive accounts of the 
programmes and activities to meet presentation needs. 
This may preferably be done by a team of officers 
drawn, as far as possible, from the Ministry of Finance, 
the Administrative Miniatries/Departments concerned 


and the Management and Administration Division of 
the Planning Commission. In so far as the accounting 
changes are concerned, these will need to be considered 
in close consultation with the Comptroller and 
Auditor General . 

(d) In respect of those departments, where conver- 
sion should initially take place, their administrative 
and financial management system covering the plan- 
ing, programming, budgeting, reporting and evaluation 
should be strengthened w’lth a view to ad ipting these 
to the requirements of performance budgeting. 

(e) As a part of the training and education pro- 
gramme, the Ministry of Finance may arrange to 
prepare a Comprehensive manual on performance 
budgeting covering the various issues and containing 
instructions of a practical nature for the guidance of 
those w'ho w'ill be connected with the budgetary pro- 
cess as also the var.oas other officers and staff at the 
Centre and in the States. 

(f) The installation of a performance budget 
requires a min mum basis for review of the financial 
requirements under programmes and activities in terms 
of appropriate workload data and other indices. 
Therefore, in respect of the selected departments, studies 
should be conducted with a view to determining how 
far their activities are capable of being quantified. 
For this purpose, the most appropriate methods of 
developing workload indicators, work measurement 
units, unit costs and other performance norms should be 
evolved by the joint efforts of the representatives of the 
departments concerned and the Ministry of Finance, etc. 
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APPOINTMENT 

In order to examine the functioning of the various 
welfare schemes operation in industrial establishments 
and to suggest improvements, the Government of India 
have decided to constitute a committee to go into all 
aspects of the matter and to make recommendations to 
Government. So the Comm ttee on Labour Welfare 
was constituted by the Government of India vide their 
Resolution No. LWI (1) 30 (3)/65 of August 5, 1966 
issued by the Ministry of Labour, Employment and 
Rehabilitation (Department of Labour and Employ- 
ment). 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To review tha functioning of various statu ry 
and non-statutory we’fare schemes in industrial esta- 
blishments, both in ti e private sector and public sector, 
including mines and plantations ; 

(b) To make such recommendations as may be 
deemed necessary to improve the functioning of the 
existing welfare schemes or for introducing new 
schemes ; 

(c) To examine and suggest industries where Welfare 
Funds like Coal Mines Welfare Fund and Mica Mines 
Welfare Fund can be created ; 

(d) To suggest measures for introducing welfare 
schemes for rural labour in general with particular 
reference to agricultural labour ; and 

(e) To consider any other related matters that the 
Cemmittee may deem fit. 

CONTENTS 

Parti ; — General Approach; Introduction ; Concept 
and Scope of Labour Welfare ; Labour Welfare in 
Retrospect ; Minimum Welfare Amenities; Part II — 
Welfare Amenities for Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries : Introduction ; Health and Medical 
Facilities ; Canteens ; Creches ; Housing for Factory 
Woikers ; Recreational Facilities ; Transport Facilities ; 
Problems of Enforcement and Factory Inspectorate Ser- 
vices; Part III — W'elfare Amenities in Selected Industries: 
Iron and Steel Industry ; Sugar Industry ; Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry ; Jute Textile Industry ; Cement Industry ; 

. Railways ; Posts and Telegraphs ; Defence Installations 
and Workshops ; Li'e Insurance Corporation ; Ports 
and Dock Workers ; Welfare Amenities for Bank Em- 
ployees ; Municipal Bodies ; Building and Construction 
Industry; Motor Transport Workers ; Welfare Ameni- 
ties to Seamen; Part IV — Welfare Amenities for 
Workers in Mining Industries : Introduction ; Mini- 
mum WelL re Amenities for Mines ; Existing Welfare 
Measures in Mines ; Enforcement Machinery ; Hous- 
ing ; Statutory Welfare Funds in Mines ; General 


Mines Welfare Fund; Administration of the Fund. 
Part V— W'elfare Amenities for Workers in Planta- 
tions and Agriculture : Plantation Industry— A General 
Description ; Existing Welfare Amenities in Plantations 
— A General Review ; Canteen ; Creche ; Recreational 
and Educational Facilities ; Housing ; Other Facilities ; 
Non-statutory W'elfare Amenities ; Implementation and 
Enforcement including Legislation ; Need for additional 
Welfare Amenities and Role of Commodity Boards; 
Uncovered Plantations ; Definition of Agricultural 
Labour ; Review of the Existing Welfare Amenities in 
Rural Areas ; Welfare Amenities for Agricultural 
Labour ; Enforcement Machinery ; Part VI — ^Allied 
Welfare Meastres. Family Planning ; Co-operative 
and Saving Facilities ; Distress Rel'ef and Cash Bene- 
fits Educat'onal Facilities; Educational Facilities for 
Worker’s Children ; Retiral Benefits ; Gratuity and 
Provident Fund ; Part VII — Welfare Ameni ies for 
Workers in Cottage and Small Scale Industries ; Part 
VIII — Statutory Welfare Funds ; Industrywise Statutory 
Welfaie Funds and Imposition of Levy for the Purpose ; 
Part IX — Miscellaneous Subjects ; Role of Welfare 
Officer ; Yoga and Nature Cure ; Problem of Handicap- 
ped and Disabled Workers ; Part X — Summary of Re- 
commendations and Conclusions ; Acknowledgements ; 
Notes of Dissent ; Chairman’s Comments on Notes of 
dissent ; Part XI — Appendices I to VI ; Index. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Concept And Scope Of Labour Welfare 

1. The te.m Labour Welfare in the context of 
social and economic conditions obtainable in our 
country should include such services, facilities and ame- 
nities as adequate canteens, rest and recreation faci- 
lities, sanitary and medical facilities, arrangements for 
travel to and from work and for the accommodation of 
workers employed at a distance from their homes, and 
such other services, amenities and facilities including 
social security measures as contribute to improve the 
conditions under which workers are employed. 

2. Minimum Welfare Amenities : Labour Welfare 
introduces the extra dimension to industrial relations 
which even a satisfactory wage alone cannot provide. 
It expresses the human interest an enlightened employer 
has in the well-being and contentment of the people 
who work for him 

3. The minimum of welfare amenities within the 
workplace has been laid down already by the existing 
legislations namely, the Factories Act, 1948, the Plan- 
tations Labour Act, 1951 and the Mines Act, 1952. 

4. To lay down a basic minimum of welfare ame- 
nities would be an ideal for all the industries. If, 
however, the economic position or nature of organisa- 
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tion of a unit is such that it cannot provide these facili- 
ties exemptions can be granted to that unit for a 
specified period of time after the ihspection authorities 
have verified and are satisfied with the prevailing eco- 
nomic condition of the industry. 

Mannfactoring Industries 

5. Health and Medical Facilities t The statutory 
facilities should be provided in accordance with the 
standards laid down under the Factories Act, 194S and 
also be enforced strictly. In case of non compliance 
with the provision of such facilities deterent punishment^ 
imposed on defaulters. 

6. Maintenance of a first-aid box for every factory 
employing 15 workers in a minimum ‘must’ which can- 
not be allowed to be ignored by any occupier of a 
factory establishment. This provision should be en- 
forced strictly and sufficient number of personnel be 
trained in first and in all the establishments in consulta- 
tion and co-operation with the respective authorities 
and the trade unions. 

7. State Governments should be empowered to 
prescribed the maintenance of an ambulance room e.’cn 
for establishments employinj less than 500 workers 
where the nature of work is hazardous, in the entire 
Working period -especially in the care of capital inten- 
sive industries. 

8. The furctioning of the Employees' State Insu- 
rance Scheme be streamlined and improved up-on and 
the basic recommendations of the Employees State 
Insurance Review Committee be implemented expedi- 
tiously. 

9. The position regarding the conditions of work of 
the medical staff would considerably improve if the 
Employees’ Slate Insurance Corporation set up its 
own regular cadre of medical personnel. Once a 
special cadre comes into being the officers of that cadre 
can get necessary orientation and training. 

10. The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme should 
provide full medical care to insured w'orkers. The 
medical care should be further strengthened by health 
care expeditiously as recommended by the Employees’ 
State Insurance Review Committee. 

11. In order to make Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme funct’on more effectively, it is necessary that 
local and regional committees start functioning urgently 
wharever they are not already functioning. 

12. As a matter of encouragement, if not other- 
wise, such employers as give better medical amenities 
and whose workers are satisfied with those amenities 
should be given appropriate rebate in their contribution 
to Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 

13. In the case of smaller units, medical facilities 
should be provided on joint basis by a group of emplo- 


yers in scattered areas. The institutions like industrial 
co-operatives, industrial estates can pliy an important 
role in providing medical facilities to the workers by a 
joint drive. 

14. Other systems of medicine, namely, ayurvedic, 
siddha, unani and homeopathy should be popularised 
by setting up dispensaries run on these systems in areas 
of concentration of industrial workers. This should be 
of specific interest to small scale factory establishments 
clustered over a contiguous area. 

15. Urgent and elfective s'eps should be taken by 
the Central and State Governments for proper identifica- 
tion of occupational disease in each industry and workers 
should be examined periodically. 

16. The Central Governmeni miy with the assist- 
ance and co-operation of State Governments, pub’ic 
sector undertakings, central employees’ and workers’ 
organisations and autonomous corporations like the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, and the Life 
Insurance Corporation, should take initiative for formu- 
lating a scheme for convalescent homes and sanatoria, 
etc., for workers. 

17. Canteens : Exenplions from statutory compliance 
of canteen facility should not be conferred or granted as 
a matter on routine and should be given for a specified 
period only say, for a year wherever absolutely 
necessary. 

IS. S'ate Government may amcid t'leir rules so as 
to ensure thit the facility of canteen is provided in 
the factories which are required by luw to provide it with 
the least possible deliy. Tne need for the issue of 
formal notification by the State Go 'ernmeit may be 
dispensed with . 

19. The managements/employers should provide 
canteen facility even in estabhshme us employing less 
than the prescribed limit of workers, if a request is made 
by the w-orkers and they agree to run the canteen on 
cooperative basis. 

20. Mobile canteen facility should be made avail- 
able, to the workers eigaged in different jobs, in the 
distant and interior areas, by the employers/manage- 
ments. 

21. State Governments should have adequate 
arrangements for reviewing the functioning of the can- 
teens by the State machinery at regular intervals, say, 
at least four times during a year, to ensure effective 
implementation of the provisions. Both managements 
and the workers’ organisations should take active and 
effective interest in the running of the canteens. Tripar- 
tite bodies should be constituted to ensure that the 
canteens are run properly and are popular with the 
workers. 

22. The canteens should preferably be run by 
workers on cooperative lines and employees should give 
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encouragement to the workers for this purpose. To 
avoid delays in the I egistration, etc,, of the cooperative 
canteens, the State Governments should not only comp- 
lete the connected formalities as early as possible but 
also encouiage the formation of such like cooperatives. 

23. It is necessary that the spirit behind the provi- 
sion of canteens be borne in mind by the employers. 
They should take due interest in providing eatables of 
requisite standards and nutritive value to the workers 
employed in their establishments and should not take 
the provision of canteens as a routine statutory obliga- 
tion, to be fulfilled somehow. The Central Government, 
on their part, should amend the concerned legislations 
empowering each State Government to make rules to 
meet the object of nutrition. The Rules may provide 
that a high level expert committee be set up in each 
State to lay down standards of nutrition for different 
categories of woikers and also to ensure that these 
standards are maintained in the canteens. 

24. To provide credit facilities to workers in can- 
teens, Payment of Wages Act, 1936 should be suitably 
amended so as to include deductions for credit to 
workers in respect of purchases made from canteens, 
permissible under the Act. 

25. The competent authority should be authorised 
to permit joint canteen service by small employers 
situated in the same area/industrial estates and, if 
necessary, amendments to the existing provisions of 
the Act should be made for setting up of joint canteens, 

26. Creches. It is most essential that the creches 
when first opened in the new industrial establishments 
should be well furnished and properly supervised by the 
trained personnel. It is also equally important that the 
standards prescribed in law in respect of creaches should 
be children attending creches decreases, these standards 
should not be allowed to go down. 

27. The provision of funs in creches is essential and 
these should be provided invariably wherever they are 
not being provided now. 

28. A periodical review of the existing limits for 
provision of a creche is desirable and the State Govern- 
ments may be empowered to suitably alter the limits for 
setting up of creches in industrial establishments, where- 
ever the situation warrants such alterations, in the 
interest of the women workers employed in a particular 
unit. 

29. The facility of a creche should not be withdrawn 
by the employers even if the number of women employed 
in a particular industrial establishment fluctuates bet- 
ween 40 — 50 workers. The Factories Act should be so 
amended as to provide for a creche in an industrial 
establishment where either 40 women workers or 20 
eligible children of working mothers are to avail of the 
creche facility irrespective of the number of working 


mothers. 

30. The smaller industrial establishments, situated 
in a contiguous compact area and employing 10 or more 
women workers, each should arrange for common 
creche facilities on joint basis. The expenses incurred 
on the provision and maintenance of the basis of the 
number of women employed in each participating unit. 
The administrative arrangements for the provision of 
creches may be entrusted to a statutory body having 
representatives from employers, workers, and State 
Government officials, the representative of employers 
are to be selected on the basis of the number of women 
workers employed by each participating unit. 

31. The provision of nurscries/kindergarten classes 
in creches is essential for the proper upbringing and 
growth of children and they should form an integral part 
of the creche facilities. These elementary schooling 
facilities should be available to all the children belong- 
ing to the age group of 3 years and above attending 
the creches. Regarding the responsibility for financing 
this additional measure it has not been possible for the 
Committee to sure it has not been possible for the 
Committee to arrive at any unanimous decision. It is 
left to the State Governments and local bodies and 
employers to decide. 

32. With a view to mjeting the appropriate needs 
of the children of the employed women workers the 
municipalities, local bodies and State Governments 
should set up community creches near the residential 
areas of central places in big cities and towns so that 
the working mothers are able to utilise this amenity to 
the maximum possible extent. Creches should also be 
provided in the labour colonies specially for the benefit 
of such workers whose place of duty is far away from 
their residence. 

33. Wherever women are employed in factories 
through contractors suitable creche facilities should also 
be made available to the children of the employed 
mothers and the contractors should be made responsible 
to bear the cost for the provision of these facilities 
through the principal employers. 

34. Housing : The scope of the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme should be enlarged to cover the 
Government establishments which work as factories and 
whose workers are not covered by the definition of 
workmen under the Factories Act, 1948. Similarly the 
benefits of the above Scheme should also be extended to 
certain categories of workers (drivers, helpers, fire- 
fighting staff etc.) who are not at present covered under 
this Scheme but are governed by the Industrial Disputes 
Act and the Factories Act and whose duties are inci- 
dential to or connected with the manufacturing process 
or are subject to a manufacturing process. The factory 
workers of Government industrial undertakings which 
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are run deparfmenfally but do not have their own 
industrial housing scheme and are not liable to income- 
tax should also be benefited by the Scheme by alloting 
at least 2 to 5 per cent of the total industrial houses for 
such workers. 

35. All persons defined as workers and drawing 
salary up to Rs, 500 per mensem as prescribed under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 should be made eligible 
to receive the benefits of Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme. The State Housing Boards should, however, 
pay due regard to the needs of the lower income group 
workers for whose benefit the scheme is primarily 
meant. 

36. The Industrial workers even after crossing the 
wage limit prescribed under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
(i.e. Rs. 500) should be allow'ed to retain their tenements 
for a maximum period of 6 months on payment of 
economic rent to enable them to find out alternative 
accommodation. 

37. The existing ceiling cost prescribed for con- 
struction of various types of houses under the Subsidi- 
sed Industrial Housing Scheme should be revised 
wherever neeessary keeping in view the rise in prices 
of land, building materials, etc. 

38. A certain percentage of workers should also 
statutorily be provided with houses by industrial estab- 
lishments other than plantations and mining industries. 
An all India enabling legislation should, therefore, be 
brought into being to give legal shape to this recom- 
mendation keeping, however, in view the nature and 
location of the industry. 

39. Employers may be given exemption or rebate 
from taxes for the amount spent on construction of 
houses for industrial workers. 

40. The States where the cooperative housing 
societies have not made sufficient headway should 
initiate necessary steps urgently to encourage the deve- 
lopment of such cooperative housing societies amongst 
industrial workers and should provide suitable facilities 
to enable such societies to construct houses for their 
members. 

41. The minimum standards and specifications 
laid down in the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
in respect of the scale of accommodation for industrial 
workers should be strictly adhered to. 

42. Elementary civic facilities should be provided 
wherever industrial houses are provided and repairs 
should also be undertaken by the appropriate authorities 
concerned periodically. 

“^3. Legislation should be enacted to enable the 
empojer to secure eviction of unauthorised Sub- 
Letters. 

_ ^4. State Governments should exercise self-control 
‘n werting (he funds once allocated for houses to 


other heads and utilise the amount for construction of 
houses. Centre should also come foreward with more 
financial assistance in cases where more funds for the 
construction of houses are sought for. 

45. Stale Governments should acquire land near 
and around industrial areas which after development 
should be made available at reasonable rates to housing 
boards, workers housing cooperatives and industrial 
employers to build up housing colonies for industrial 
workers. 

46. Without setting up State Housing Bo,irds it 
would not be passible to raise funds speedily to execute 
housing schemes and also look after the maintenance of 
the houses. 

47. Each State should have an autonomous Housing 
Board for construction and maintenance of houses. 
This Board should earmark a minimum of 20 per cent 
of its finances for construction of houses exclusively for 
industrial workers. 

48. The employers should also come forevvard to 
advance loans to Statutory Housing Boards at reason- 
ab'e rate of interest in order to augment the resources 
of these autonomous Boards for providing more housing 
facilities to the industrial workers. 

49. The Central Housing Board should be con- 
stituted without any furtiier delay. The initial capital 
of a substantial amount to meet the needs of such a 
Board for the first few years should be provided by the 
Central Government out of its Plan funds. 

50. Life Insurance Corporation of India and the 
Central Provident Fund should also make substantial 
advances to Housing Boards for being spent exclusively 
for Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for Industrial 
workers. If this involves some amendments in the Life 
Insurance Corporation and the Provident Fund Acts, 
these should be brought about urgently keeping in view 
the necessity for such advances. 

51. Additional releases from small savings over 
the present 2/3rd released to the State Governments 
should be permitted to the utilised for augmenting the 
resources for the housing of industrial workers. 

52. In Mysore two Banks have set apart Rs. 50 
lakhs each and the State Government have given a 
matching loan to evolve a housing fund. The other 
States should also examine the possibility of constitut- 
ing such funds to provide suitable loan facilities to the 
parties who undertake construction of houses for 
industrial workers. 

53. For proper implementation of housing schemes 
for workers there is definitely a need for effective co- 
ordination to control all land development, to vn plann- 
ing and house building activities at the State Level. 

54. Considering the dimensions of the industrial 
housing problem and availability of resources it seems 
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essential that surticient attention is paid to the aspect 
of rcseaicli in building techniques so the workers arc 
provided with maximum comforts in least accommoda- 
tion at the lowest cost. 

55. State Governments/Union Territories .should 
encourage the Housing Boards or the cooperative house 
building sccietics to sell houses on ‘no-profit-no-loss’ 
basis or on hire-purchase system so that the investment 
in housing is not blocked for longer period, and the 
money thus realised could be further utilised for con- 
struction of more houses for the benefit of indu'-trial 
workers. 

56. Necessary steps should be taken for the collec- 
tion, compilation and publication of housing s’alistics 
on all India basis. 

57. Realising the clifiicultics of their workers, the 
employers would pay adequate attention to the provision 
of house rent allowance to such workers as arc not 
allotted houses. 

58. Rccrca’ional Facilities : The need for providing 
recreational facilities on a regular and sustained basis 
to industrial workers including w'orkers in plantations 
and mines as also to their families, cannot be denied. 
Some of the large scale eslablishm^nts both in private 
and public sectors, arc already spending considerable 
amount on providing recreational facilities to workers 
and their families. There is a need for every employer, 
including medium and small to pay adequate attention 
tow’ards provision of some basic m'nimum recreational 
facilities for their workers. 

59. The capacity of the industry to pay for recrea- 
tional amenities, especially in he ease of small scale 
industries, has got to be taken into consideration. It 
is possible that even though the will to provide these 
amenities may be there, lack of capacity to pay may 
stand in the way. In such a situation, it is necessary 
for the State to intervene and lend a helping hand. This 
can either be done by suitable direct grants to the 
employers or by arranging rccicational facilit'cs for a 
group of small scale units. The cost of these amenities 
can be shaicd by tl e Stale and by the employers. 

60. It is necessary that the recreational centres are 
set up outside the place of work in working class loca- 
lities and/or in industrial housing colonics. They should 
be 'vvell-cqu’pped to attract suflicient number of 
workeis. 

61. Instead of the recreational activifes being 
undertaken by the Government departmcntally, statu- 
tory bodies may be brought into being in all the Slates, 
which, besides non-stalutoiy welfare amenities, should 
provide recreational amenities outside the factory p e- 
mises through labour welfare centres. The Board 
should be assured of adequate funds of discharge their 
duties effectively, as otherwise the very purpose of 


expecting belter result ffom the welfare centres run by 
these Boards w'ould be defeated. 

62. Active initiative should also come from the 
Tiadc Union to provide necessary healthy diversion and 
also to rc-oricnalc the working of the trade unions, 
Considcrab'e success can be achieved in popularising 
social and cultural activities amongst the workers if 
trade unions actively associate themselves W’ilh the 
managements in this. 

63. The need for laying down a blue print for 
recreation, w'liich can provide a healthy diversion to 
people engaged in difficult industrial vocations fora 
nation! 1 basis cannot be over-empharized. The Central 
Board of Workers’ Education, the All India Council 
of Sports, Statutory Labour Welfare Boards and Allied 
Ins'ilulions should jointly form a Council under the 
a gis of ll’c Ministries of Labour and Health and Family 
P'anning at the Centre to lay down a minimum standard 
recreational sports activities which could faithfully 
provide base for keeping the workers fit, active and 
healthy. 

64. Educational Tours should be properly organised 
on regular basis for workers of all industries. The 
Central and State Governments, employers and 
workers’ organisations should all cooperate in promot- 
ing and organising these tours. The funds for these 
tours should be shared by the Slate, the employers and 
workers as w'cli. Employers have been coming for- 
ward in the past and it is hoped that they will continue 
to do so more actively in fiituie in promoting this idea 
and keeping the w'orkers’ share in this venture to the 
barest minimum possible. 

65 Traiispoit Facilities ; The need for provision of 
adequate transport facilities to workers to enable them 
to reach their work place without loss of much time and 
without fatigue has been accepted. It is essential that 
whatever be the agency for provision of this facility 
the workers should not be unduly put to avoidab'e 
strains on account of inadequate provision of transport 
facilities. 

66. In all places of industrial concentration the 
State Governments and local authorities should stream- 
line, increase and improve the functioning of the local 
transport services so as to give maximum possible 
assistance to industrial workers to reach their places of 
work in time. 

67. State Governments should provide special trans- 
port services to workers living a labour colonies built 
under the industrial housing scheme The State Govern- 
ment/Local Authorities should also supplement these 
efforts by increasing the frequency of buses as well as 
more buses should be pressed into service to meet the 
needs of workers at the opening and closing time of 
the factories. 
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68. In such industrial undertakings where transport 
services ate not provided and these industrial under- 
takings arc located at more than 5 miles away from the 
place of residence of workers, seme transport f.icilities 
should be provided by the employers in cooperation 
with the existing public transport services. Where no 
such transport serv'ces exist some conveyance allow- 
ance, as may bo mutually agreed to between the emp- 
loyers, and employees, be paid by tl c employers. 

69. In order to encourage workers to have their 
own conveyance, it is desirable that the employers 
should advance loans liberally to the workers for th.e 
purchase of b'cycles etc, 

70 The smaller industrial establishments located 
in contiguous areas should undertake to provide trans- 
port services on joint basis. The cost of providing these 
services can be shaied by the participating establish- 
ments on the basis of number of workers employed. 
The administration of such facilities can be entrusted 
either to an autonomous body cr a tripartite committee 
representing workers, employers and State Officials. 
Such transport services can be started from some com- 
mon points where (he workers can assemble from 
different directions. This arrangement will especially 
suit the industrial estates which are set up at far away 
places from the urban settings. 

71. In industries where work is carried on round 
the clock or working shifts is a common practice, the 
transport facilities are not availab'e at odd hours at 
night. It is, therefore, desirab'e that either the public 
transport should be made available to the workers or 
the industrial undertakings should make arrangements 
for the transportation of such workers who work 
in night shifts in consultation with workers’ unions. 

72. In big cities specially the metropolitan cities 
like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, where in- 
dustrial establishments have been established in large 
numbers, it is necessary that working hours in different 
units are staggered wherever it is feasible. Although the 
employers have generally stated that staggering is not 
possible, it may be necessary to stagger starting and 
closing hours in these cities in order to enable the local 
and State transport authorities to cope with the trans- 
port problem of workers The staggaring of hours may 
be done in such a manner as to enable the State Govern- 
ment and local authorities to coincide their transport 
service with the working hours of the transport services 
with the working hours of the shifts. 

73. Allocation of larger outlays and improved ad- 
ministrations are essential to ach eve improvement in 
public transport facilities. Along with the improve- 
ment in the public transport system the employers 
should not only provide transport facilities to workers 
living at long distances but should also assist workers 


in arrangement which the employers can make with 
public transport authorities or private transport under- 
takings w'ith regard to the routes, timings of services, 
fares etc. 

74. Problems of Enforcement .and Factory Inspectorate 
Services: The norms viz,, one inspector for every 150 
factories recommenled by Labour Mmisters’ Con- 
ference in 1960 is quite re.isonable and should 
be implemented by each State without any further 
delay. The Stale Governments should make adequate 
and speedy arrangements to ensure that at least two 
inspections of a factory arc carried out every vear. This 
standard will of course, not apply in the case of large- 
scale factories where more than this rninimum may 
be needed to ensure proper and effective implementa- 
tion of labour laws. 

75. The registration fees is collected for performing 
rcgulatoiy functions pertaining to safely and welfare 
mcasu'cs. It is essential that the Factories Act be 
suitable amended by the Central Government so as to 
make it binding on the Slate Gov'ernments to utilise the 
money collected by way of fees soleb’ for the purposes 
of the enforcement of the provusions of the Factories 
Act. 

76. Wherever suitable arrangements to collect the 
statistics do not exist at present, early steps should be 
taken to establish a suitable machinery as an integral 
part of factory inspectorates. 

77. The existing factory inspectorates should be 
bifurcated into tcchn’cal and non-tec!inical wings. 
Wherever necessary the strength of non-technical ins- 
pectors (Labour welfare inspectors) may be suitably 
strengthened, 

78. It will be useful if suitable reorientation courses 
are started for giving refresher training to factory ins- 
pectors of the Slate Governments. To supplement this, 
frequent seminars may also be organised with the 
cooperation of employers and workers’ organi- 
sations. 

79. It would be helpful to appoint a safety officer 
in a I factories employing 509 or more workers. To 
ensure effective control, the appointment of safety 
officers may be regulated by the State Governments. 
It is felt that a provision to this effect may be in- 
corporated in the welfare section of the Factories 
Act, 1948, 

80. In order that penal provisions of the Factories 
Act are really deterrent and effective enough to ensure 
proper compliance of statutory obligations there should 
be a minimum fine of Rs. 500 _vvhich may go upto 
Rs. 3,000 for repe ited inTaction or violation of statu- 
tory provisions. Provision for quick disposal of cases 
should be laid down in the rules. With a view to 
ensuring tliat statutory welfare amenities are provided 
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from the inception of the factory, it seems desirable to 
introduce a provision in the statutes that no factory 
shall start functioning or be permitted to be constructed 
if such necessary provisions arc not made in the cons- 
truction plan for the proposed factory. 

81. The inspectorate staff may either be provided 
with Government vehicles or suitable conveyance 
allovvancc/advancc may he given to the inspectors 
to enable them to own, maintain and run their own 
vehicles 

82. Exchange of views among the ofTiccrs of the 
labour departments of the various States, both at the 
regional level as well as at All-India level should be 
organised periodically. The Chief Inspectors of all 
States should meet at least once in a year to discuss 
various problems facing the enforcement machinery and 
to find out solution for resolving problems relating 
to labour administration. 

83. Compact tripartite committees comprising 
equal number of representatives of employers, workers 
and senior officers of inspectorates may be constituted 
at the plant or industrial level to discuss difficulties in- 
volved in the imp'ementation of statutory welfare provi- 
sions and to secure improvement in their implc- 
mention. 

84. Inspectorate in each State should appoint medi- 
cal and chemical inspectors where they have not been 
appointed so far, and there should be research centre 
attached to the State inspectorate under the charge of 
a person specialised in industrial medicine to conduet 
industrial hygiene and health surveys to find out 
occupational diseases and to recommended measures 
to remedy them. Sufficient equipment should also pro- 
vided to such research centre. 

85. The question of constituting an All-India 
Inspectorate Services needs further examination by a 
specialised body before any step is taken in this 
direction. 

86. The recommendations made by 16th Labour 
Ministers’ Conference held in 1960, for improved pay 
.scales for inspectors and creation of higher posts and 
bifurcation of technical and non-tcchnical cadre of in- 
spectorates with a view to re-organising the inspector- 
ate on proper lines, should be implemented by each 
State in full They will help in improving the status and 
conditions of the factory inspection services in making 
them more effective. 

Welfare Amenities In Selected Industries Iron And 
Steel Industry 

87. Welfare amcnifes available to the workers em- 
ployed in Iron and Steel industry arc of a fairly high 
order. The clTcctivc utilisation of these amenities by 
workers and proper administration and maintenance 
of ibe services provided by the managements; will go a 


long way in providing much needed comfort and diver- 
sion to the concerned workers. 

88. Sugar Industry : In Sugar Industry about 65 per 
cent of the canteens are being run by the contractors. 
While certain facilities have been provided on satis- 
factoiy scale by some managements, there seem to be 
considerable scop for considerable improvement in the 
rest of the Industry. 

89. If it Is not possible for the government to cover 
sugar industry workers under the Employees’ State In- 
surance Scheme as sugar factories are seasonal and these 
arc not situated in contiguous area, it is proposed that 
the welfare fund be constituted for providing adequate 
medical facilities to the workers. The Statutory funds 
may be admiiiistered by the proposed welfare board, 
till the Employee’s State Insurance Scheme takes over. 

90. State Governments may give adequate subsidy 
to the employers who provide sufficient educational 
facilities for the benefit of the workers’ children. 

91. Although recreational facilities have been pro- 
vided by some of the sugar factories, but there arc not 
adequate. There is need for providing recreational 
facilities to the employees of the sugar factories on a 
regular and sustained basis. 

92. In the State of Tamil Nadu the factories arc 
required to help in the formation of Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies and provide several kinds of assis- 
tance. This is a welcome measure. The other State 
Governments may also proceed on these lines. 

93. The U.P, Sugar and Power Alcohal Industry, 
Labour Welfare and Development Fund consists of three 
separate accounts i.c. (a) housing account, (b) general 
welfare account, (c) development account 98 percent of 
the Fund is credited to the housing account and I per 
cent each to two other accounts. The existing alloca- 
tions between the three different accounts should be 
rationalised so that the funds may be available for other 
amenities also. 

94. There could be no two opinions about the 
utility of holiday homes for industrial workers. It is 
hoped that efforts of the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
intensified. The other States and Industries should 
emulate this practice, 

95. Cotton Textile Industry : The quantum and the 
standard of welfare amenities vary from centre to centre 
and from unit to unit within the .same centre in the 
cotton textile industry. Some cotton mills have 
voluntarily provided welfare amenities on au 
extensive scale beyond what the law requires. Such 
voluntary efforts should be encouraged and the industry 
should continvic its efforts to provide welfare amenities 
all to the workers, 

96. Cement Industry : The canteen facility available 
to workers in the cement factories is satisfactory. It 
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is, however, considered desirable that as far as possible, 
the canteen facilities should be extended to workers 
in all the shifts. 

97. The contract labour is the characteristic feature 
of cement industry. The contractors must maintain 
creche for their women workers. In case the contractors 
fail to provide this facility, it should be the responsi- 
bility of the principal employer to provide it. 

98. The managements in cement industry should 
encourage early establishment of fair price shops/co- 
operative shares wherever, not established so far by 
providing facilities like building, furniture, electricity, 
etc. 

99. The Cement industry generally maintains high 
standards in regard to provision of welfare amenities 
like drinking water, conservancy, first aid, etc. How- 
ever, some of the units are not providing these facilities 
to the requisite standard. Such units should also im- 
prove standard and fall in line with others. 

100. Owing to dusty processes in the cement 
factories the diseases of lungs and skin are common. It 
is necessary that adequate attention should be paid for 
the detection of the incidence of occupational diseases 
amongst workers. Adequate arrangements for protec- 
tion of workers against occupational health hazards are 
considered to be essential 

101. It is essential that workers possess not only 
working knowledge of three R’s but also some aspects 
of industrial relations. It is appropriate that due en- 
couragement should be given to adult education by all 
the cement factories. Wherever unit level classes under 
the Worker’s Education Scheme have not yet started, 
arrangements should be made to have these classes at an 
early date. 

102. The Co-operative House building socities are 
important institutions in the field of workers’ housing 
programme. Development of such societies would go a 
long way in supplementing the effort of the manage- 
ments in providing housing accommodation of their 
vsorkers. 

103. The cement industry employs a sizeable num- 
ber of contract labour. Although some of the manage- 
ments have provided welfare amenities to such workers, 
but in many cases such facilities are not being provided. 
It is earnestly hoped that managements in cement 
industry will also gradually bring contact labour within 
the ambit of a sizeable number of welfare amenit'es. 

104. Railways : Subject to availability of funds 
more attention should be paid to the housing pro- 
gramme for railway employees so that larger number 
of employees in each category are provided with this 
important basic need. 

105. The efforts made by the Railway Administra- 
tion in giving impetus to house building on co-operative 


basis by its employees is commendable. The total 
membership of these Societies is, however, not very 
significant as compared to the total number of Railway 
employees. The Administration should make greater 
efforts to give impetus to the formation of such Societies 
amongst its employees. 

lOS. The free supply of dentures, spectacles and 
artificial limbs should be extended to all employees 
drawing pay in the scale of Rs. 250-380 per month by 
the Managing Committee of the Staff Benefit Fund. 

107. At present the med’cal, health and family plan- 
ning facilities arc only available at important stations 
or where a sizeable number of railway employees live. 
It is very essential that gangmen and other similar slaff 
working on the railway lines and at small stations of 
loop lines are also provided with adequate health and 
family planning services. 

108. The cash incentives admissible to the parties, 
motivators and doctors, for lUCD, Vasectomy and 
Tubectomy are very meagre. Keeping in view the 
national importance of the family planning programme 
they should be suitably increased. 

109. The Railway Administration is running a good 
number of Institutes providing recreational facilities, 
reading rooms and recreation clubs as well as mobile 
libraries with a view to promoting sports/tournaments 
and physical and mental efficiency. Where institutes do 
not already exist and the need for the establishment of 
fresh institutes is felt, the same may be provided. 

110. Keeping in view the utility of the holiday 
homes, their number should be suitably increased. 

111. Railway Administration have sot up handicraft 
centres to supplement the income of the families of 
Railway employees. 

The Administration may take steps to expand the 
activities of these Centres and, if possible, may also 
explore the possibility for commercialisation of the 
articles produced in these Centres. This may give 
further impetus to the wives of the Railway employees 
and they may fake advantage of these handicraft centres 
in greater number of with greater interest. 

112. Canteen is a basic welfare amenity. It is 
desirable that non-statufory canteens as well as canteens 
run by the employees, should be encouraged and treated 
at par with the statutory canteens. At present the 
practice is that m case of the statutory canteens cent 
per cent expenditure incurred on the salaries of the 
staff etc., is granted as subsidy whereas in the case of 
non-statutory canteens only 50 per cent of this expendi- 
ture is granted as subsidy. The same subsidy as is given 
to the statutory canteens by the Railways may be given 
to the non-statutory canteens and canteens run by the 
employees themselves. Credit snles facility may be 
extended to railwaymen in statutory and non-statutory 
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canteens for a fixed percentage of pay subject to overall 
limits laid down in the Pa)ment of Wages Act, 1936. 
Suitable amendments, if necessary, may also be made 
in the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 to permit recoveries 
of the credit sales. 

113. Maintenance of canteens on hygienic lines is 
essentic'l This can be ensured through regular inspec- 
tion. It is, therefore, suagested that the medical depart- 
ment of the Railways should make arrangement for 
inspection of canteens at regular intervals. 

1 14. The present per capita rate of contribution is 
Rs. 4.30 per non-gazetted employee per year. To meet 
the growing demand on welfare facilities, the existing 
rate should be reviewed and the per capita grant be 
revised upwards. 

115. The recommendations made by this Committee 
do not, however, in any way, jeopardise the area of 
collective bargaining betxveen the Railway Administra- 
tion and its employees for any other additional ameni- 
ties. Looking to the expansion of Railways and ris ng 
standards of living, generally the requirement in every 
sphere can be assessed in bi-partite meetings between 
the Railway authorities and representatives of the 
employees from time to time and welfare amenities 
provided in terms of settlements reached between the 
parlies. 

116. Posts and Telegraphs : Housing accommodation 
so far has been provided to a limited nu nber of posts 
and telegraphs employees. It is necessary that the 
department pays greater attention to provide housing 
accommodation to a large number of its employees, 
according to a phased programme more so wh.en Posts 
and Te'egraphs has its own programme of construction 
of houses and has not to depend on outside agencies. 

117. There is need to provide some welfare ameni- 
ties to extra-dep irtmental employees. To such employees 
facilities like flood-relief, assistance in case of prolonged 
illness, assistance to dependents in case of pre mature 
death of the bread-winner, medical, educational and 
other similar amenities may be extended. In order 
to extend these facilities it would be necessary to raise 
the quantum of the welfare fund which is at present 
Rs. 10 lakhs. It is felt that this quantum should be 
raised and it should be bosed on per capita basis as is 
the practice in the Railways. 

118. For efficient running of wc'fare measures 
stcamlining of administration and training of personnel 
is essential. The Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
should undertake a series of measures aimed at (I) 
training of personnel concerned with the running of 
canteens, co-cpcrativc stores, thrift and credit societies, 
etc., (ii) promotion of nclfprc committees at the circle 
level consisting of the representatives of workers and the 
nranagements to review the working of the various 


welfare amenities and suggest measures for improve- 
ment periodically ; and (iii) coordination of various acti- 
vities at the circle level with a v'cw to providing guid- 
ance for streamlining such organisations as are exclusi- 
vely being run by the employees, namely, cooperative 
stores, thrift and credit cooperative societies, etc. 

119. Welfare being dynamic subject, constant review 
of the type and extent of welfare facilities is necessary. 
Periodical review of the adequacy or otherwise of the 
welfare amenities provided and evaluation of their 
administration, their impact on employee relationship 
and on the sociological and attitudinal changes in the 
outlook of employees should be undertaken by an 
Expert Body. Provis’on and administration of welfare 
amenities should also be suitably reorganised as a result 
of these reviews, if necessary. , 

120. Posts and Telegraphs have a long history of 
collective bargaining. In future too, enhancement 
and alternations in welfare amenities, if any should be 
effected as a result of collective bargaining between the 
Department and the concerned workers’ organisation, 

121. Defence Installations; In defence installations 
ti e provision of canteens on joint basis exist, which are 
at times over-crowed. Wherever joint canteen faci- 
lities are provided to units, located at close proximity 
to each other e/Tort sliould be made to provide adequate 
accommodation, service amenities and to overcome the 
problem of over-crowding, etc. 

122. Wherever schools are not situated within a 
reasonable distance, free/subsidised conveyance from 
residence to school and back for the children of the 
employees may also be provided. 

123. Supply of free milk and mid-day meals to the 
children is available in some defence installations. 
Considering the value of such measures it is desired 
that the possibility of extending this facility to children 
particularly of low-paid workers in all schools run by 
the Defence Installations may be considered, if possible. 

124. The Ministry of Defence should make sus- 
tained efforts to provide housing accommodation to a 
larger number of civilian workers in the near future. 

125. The housing needs of the civilian workers can 
also be met with, if the formation of co-operative house 
building societies are encouraged. The Defence Ministry 
would do well to direct its units to encourage workers 
to form co-operative house building societies to 
accelerate the programme of house building. 

126. Wherever public transport services are not 
available or arc inadequate, transport facilities may be 
provided to the workers by the managements of Defence 
Installations. 

127. Nari Kalyan Kendras set up by the manage- 
ments at some centres have proved to be useful in more 
than one way to the families of the employees. Eflorts 
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should be made (o set up more Nari Kalyan Kendras 
in residential areas nhcre there is a concentration of 
defence employees. 

128. Life Insurance Corporation ; The liberalisation 
of the existing terms and conditions for availing 
feusing Edsanccs will borst up housing programme. 
The Corporation should provide liberal terms for 
heuse building-cdvances/loans to enthuse its employees, 

129. Possibility of providing medical benefit through 
extension of E.S.I. Scheme to L.I.C. workers may be 
explored. For the interim period expenditure on specia- 
lised treatment may be reimbursed. 

130. To improve the facilities in the canteens, the 
Life Insurance Corporation may undertake to provide 
space free of rent, utensils, furniture, electricity and 
water in all the canteens serving 200 or more emp- 
loyees. 

131. There is need for providing cash relief in dis- 
tress like flood, fire, accidents, etc. At present this is 
being met partly with the existing funds namely; Chair- 
man’s Staff (Welfare Fund) and ‘Emergency Medical Aid 
Fund’, etc. The existing funds m-y be augmented so as 
to provide relief in contingencies like flood, fire accidents 
or a separate benevolent or compassionate fund may be 
created for this purpose. 

132. Educational facilities in the form of scholar- 
ships, books-grant to the children of Class IV emplojecs 
may be provided. 

133. Ports and Docks : The Mankikar Committee 
recommended that welfare amenities provided to port 
and dock workers should be of standard comparable to 
those available to other industrial workers. All Dock 
Labour Boards Port Trusts should make urgent efforts 
to ensure that the recommendations of the Sing'e 
Member (Mankikar) Committee are implemented 
immediately. 

134. Provision of welfare amenities prescribed under 
the Dock Workers’ (Safety, Health and Welfare) Scheme, 
1961, should be strictly enforced without further avoid- 
able delay. 

135. At present the dock and port workers get wel- 
fare amrnit'es to a limited extent. Port Trust Emp- 
lo>ccs’ Welfare Fund has not been able to cater to 
welfare needs of port workers. In view of this, the 
welfare amenities may be properly planned on the lines 
of statutory welfare funds of coal, mica and iron ore 
and finances earmarked and procured. This fund may 
be administered by a board consisting of the re- 
presentatives of Port and Dock Stevedores, employees 
und other interests. 

1j 6. Since at some ports canteen facilities are not 
available to certain categories of dock labour it is 
c-sential that these should be provided to all categories 
of Workers round the clock, wherever it is not available. 


provided the number of w’orkers is adequate. 

137. The Port authorities and Dock Labour Boards 
should jointly, in consu'tation with workers’ representa- 
tives, set up floating canteens in order to provide neces- 
sary canteen facility to the workers who are unab'e to 
come to the shore, provided the number of workers is 
suffie’ent and the scheme is viable. 

138. The quality of the items served at the canteens 
requi'es improvement and Poit and Dock Authorities 
should pay more attention to the nutritious value of the 
catab’es served in the canteens. 

139. In the interest of better management of canteens 
and greater facilities to the consumers, delegation or 
decentralisation of financial powers to the extent possible 
be effected. 

140. Priority should be giv n to the family planning 
programme and wherever no clinic/c ntres have been 
set up, efforts should be made to estiblish separate 
clinic/centres properly equipped with duly qualified 
personnel to carry out family planning advice and opera- 
tions. 

141. Since dock workers are exposed to accidents 
and hazards of occupational diseases owing to the 
varied nature of commodit'es they handle, it is desired 
that protection be provided to the workers exposed to 
hazards of occupational diseases under the Factories 
Act, 1948 should also be made available to dock 
workers. 

142. Where the Dock and Port Workers arc residing 
within the port premises, it is for the employers to pro- 
vide educational facilities to the employees’ ch Idrcn. 
Where schooling facilities are not available w.thin the 
convenient distance for the chi’d en of workers, the port 
authority should either consider the setting up of schools 
or should ensure that adequate fansport facility is avail- 
able to them. 

143. Port and dock workers should be offered 
suitable incentives by the Dock Labour Boards/Port 
Trusts in order to popularise adult education. 

144 (a) As Ports and Docks’ Administration work 

needs very close collaboration and liaison with each 
other and premises also happen to be the same, the 
Port Authorities and Dock Labour Board should jointly 
undertake to provide subsidised houses to all the 
workers, in the shortest possible time. 

(b) The Dock Labour Boards for the provision of 
housing facilities may be empowered to collect adequate 
levy from the Stevedore Employers. 

(c) Central Government should pay adequate 
housing subsidy to finance various housing schemes, 

(d) Concerned State Governments may also arrange 
wherever feasib'e for the land so ihat housiog colonics 
can be constructed in areas adjacent to Ports and Docks 
and for the construction of houses, extent of loans may 
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atso be suitably increased. 

(e) The Port and Dock Workers arc not covered 
under the Subsidised Housing Schemes for industrial 
workers. It is desired that the definition of “workman” 
as given in the Industrial Disputes Act may be suitably 
amended so as to include Port and Dock Workers 
also. 

145. State Government, Employers’ and Workers, 
Organisations should take necessary steps for setting 
up Cooperative Stores in Dock Areas/Housing Colonies, 
wherever practicable and feasible. 

146. The provision of transport to its workers 
where normal transport facilities are not available 
is the responsibility of the employers. The employers 
should make necessary arrangements in consultation 
with the appropriate transport authorities. 

147. Keeping in view the hazardous nature of work 
in Dock and Port Industry, it is essential that there is 
a sound scheme of distress relief. A scheme may be 
evolved to provide distress relief and cash benefits in 
the event of death, injury, sickness, etc. 

148. Welfare amenities like medical education, 
drinking water, canteen and rest and recreational 
facilities which are essential should be provided to all 
workers including casual and contract workers on the 
same footing as are being made available to depart- 
mental (registered and regular) workers. 

149. Welfare Amenities for Bank Employees : 
The existing welfare amenities available to bank 
employees are by and large, satisfactory. The need 
for providing better and more welfare facilities, if 
any, may be left to collective, bargaining. The workers 
in Banking Industry, however, be entitled to receive the 
benefits of the comprehensive National Social Security 
Scheme as and when it is introduced. 

150. Municipal Bodies : Barve Committee, Malkani 
Committee, Mrs. Renuka Ray Committee recommended 
that the supply of wheel barrows, trollies, gloves, 
gum boots, and other protective clothing be provided 
to municipal workers engaged in conservancy work. 
State Governments should ensure that the municipal 
bodies take effective steps to implement the above 
recommendations and put and end to the primitive and 
unhygienic practice of carrying night soil as head-loads 
without further delay. 

151. Creches should be provided in colonies 
generally inhabited by Municipal employees, including 
sweepers and scavengers, where at least fifty families 
are residing and where such facilities are not available. 

152. Housing programme for municipal workers 
including conservancy staff should be stepped up with- 
out avoidable delay. To achieve these objectives if is 
desired that — 

(a) Municipal bodies with active assistance of State 


Governments should take urgent steps to build Housing 
Colonies for their workers specially for the conservancy 
staff. 

(b) Housing societies on co-operative basis among 
municipal workers should be formed wherever such 
societies are not in existence. These societies should 
also be given necessary financial assistance by the muni- 
cipal bodies and the respective State Governments. 

(c) Existing Housing Schemes for sweepers and 
scavengers (namely-Sweepers Housing Scheme and 
Low-Income Housing Scheme) be coordinated in such 
a way so as to provide maximum benefit to this category 
of workers. 

(d; State Governments may provide house sites free 
of cost on nominal payment. Rules of loans and 
advances may be liberalised further to help workers 
to construct their own houses. 

(e) The possibility of constructing houses on hire- 
purchase basis for municipal workers may also be ex- 
plored in conjunction with the State Housing Board. 

153. The children of conservancy staff need special 
attention so that they may learn new skills and are thus 
not forced to adopt the hereditory profession. This 
cannot be done by imparting education and training to 
their children out of their income. It is, therefore, 
necessary that substantial measures are adopted for 
giving free supply of stationery and books to the 
children of low-paid employees in general and conser- 
vancy staff in particular. 

154. In order to bring change in the attitude of 
conservancy workers with regard to their status in 
society, a feeling of self-respect and pride may be deve- 
loped among them. Adult education should be made 
more popular with the conservancy staff by providing 
necessary incentives in collaboration with the State 
Adult Education Board. 

155. Community Centres on the lines of Labour 
Welfare Centres may be opened by the Municipal 
bodies at appropriate places wherever there is concentra- 
tion of municipal workers and where such facilities are 
not available. These Centres should provide inter alia 
medical, recreational and educational facilities. 
Arrangements for training in handicraft, knitting and 
sewing, music and dancing for the families of the 
workers may also be made. 

156. Municipal bodies employing 300 or more 
workers should take necessary steps in the early forma- 
tion of cooperative consumers’ stores and cooperative 
credit societies, wherever such facility is not available. 

157. Municipal bodies employing 500 or more 
workers should designate an officer to ensure that the 
welfare amenities as laid down in the municipal bye- 
laws or effectively implemented. 

158. Building and Construction Industry : In the 
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Case of works undertaken by C.P.W.D. directly 
or through contractors. Model Rules ha^■c been 
framed for providing welfare amenities to workers 
at work places. Otlier organisations have also made 
some arrangements to look after the implementation of 
these amenities. But the enforcement machinery is 
inadequate to look after the proper enforcement of 
welfare amenities. The concerned sponsoring bodies 
should, therefore, take effective steps to ensure that the 
obligations cast upon the employers under the Model 
Rules are implemented. 

159. Where the works site are located at far off places 
and the workers do not belong to the local area or 
places within a distance of 5 miles from the work-site, it 
should be obligatory on the employer in case of all 
work-sites, where 100 or more workers are employed, 
to provide improvised huts or residential camps to such 
workers near the work-sites, with suitable sanitation 
facilities. 

160. A large number of women workers are emplojed 
m construction industry. Also the pattern of employ- 
ments such that almost all adult members of the family 
work on the same work-site. In such a situation 
necessary arrangements should be made by the emplo- 
yers for workers’ children to be looked after properly. 

161. Since a large number of construction workers 
are outside the purview of safety provisions, it is desired 
that the standardisation of safety measures for different 
job descriptions should be laid down by the technically 
competent experts. 

162. It has been noticed that there is a considerable 
delay in the actual disbursement of claims under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Arrangements 
should be made for expeditious disbursal of the amounts 
by disbursing authorities as prescribed under the Act. 

163. It IS essential that in building and construction 
industry workers are protected against accidents by 
accident insurance. A beginning in the field of accident 
insurance can be made in respect of such work-sites as 
employ 100 or more workeis. 

164. Building and construction industry being an 
industry which employs a sizeable number of workers 
as also keeping in view its peculiar nature, mere exten- 
sion of existing enactment of labour W'elfare and social 
security benefits to this industry will not serve the 
purpose. To suit its particular nature, there should be 
separate self-contained enabling legislation to regulate, 
inter alia provision of welfare amenities and social 
security benefits to a \ery large number of workers 
employed in this industry. 

165. Motor Transport Workers : State Governments 
s ou d suitably strengt; en their inspection machinery 
o ^nsure that the statutory welfare amenities provided 
m t c otor Transport Workers’ Act arc cffectiscly 
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implemented without avoidable delay. 

166. In the State of Jammu & Kashmir, a very large 
number of workers are employel in Motor Transport 
Industry Motor transport in the only means of trans- 
port in this Stats. In order that w'orkers are ensured 
basic welfare measures, it is essential that subject to 
over-all constitutional safeguards applicab'e to the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir the Motor Transport Workers 
Act, 1961, may be extended to that State. 

167. Road Transport industry like various other 
industries has Its own hazards Moreover, Road 
settled. Only due to administrative or other difficulties 
that may come in the way of the State Government for 
the extension of the Act to cover establishments employ- 
ing less than 5 workers, a large majority of road 
transport w'orkers cannot be deprived of the benefits of 
the provisions of even the minimum basic welfare 
amenities provided under the Act for an indefinite 
period. As it is Central Act, the Government of 
India, in consultation with the State Governments, 
which enforce the Act, should consider the possibilities 
of extending the same to uncovered workers. 

169, Since the headquarters of transport companies 
are located at concentrated places, the scope of extending 
amenities in this regard merits consideration by the 
concerned Slate Governments. There is a strong case 
for the State Governments such places to provide the 
basic minimum welfare amenities, such as canteens, 
rest shelters, and medical facilities to workers employed 
by them. Should persuation fail, it would be desirable 
to amend the Motor Transport Workers’ Act suitably 
so as to make it obligatory on the transport establish- 
ments not covered under the Act to provide 
jointly basic minimum w’clfarc amenities referred to 
above. 

169. Instead of creating an autonomous body for the 
Motor Transport Workers only, the proposed Labour 
Welfare Boards in each State should also take care of 
the workers employed in Road Transport Industry. Tin's 
will not only economise the overhead cost but will bring 
these workers within the larger area of welfare ameni- 
ties to be provided by the Welfare Boards. 

170. The running staff of Motor Transport Industrj' 
may be compulsorily insured for a reasonable amount 
against death and permanent incapacity, the cost of 
insurance being shared equally between the employers 
and (he workers. The Life Insurance Corporation has 
a number of schemes to cater for such establishments, 
one of which is a Group Insurance Scheme. It is 
desired that the Life Insurance Corporation may consi- 
der whether any of the existing scheme would meet the 
purpose of this recommendation and, if not, a new 
scheme may be evolved for the purpose. 

171. Welfare Amenities for Seaman: There is need 
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for construction of adequate housing for Seaman. To 
supplement their housing facility it is desired that : — 

(a) Construction of hostels, clubs and other quarters 
may be intensified keeping in view the requirements of 
family and non-family seamen accommadation. 

(b) Spec'al facilities may be offered to such seamen 
as do not have their own houses to form Cooperative 
Housing Societies for meeting their housing needs. 

172. As a preliminary step investigation may be 
carried out into the causes of high incidence of diseases 
(i.c.,ear trouble and stomach ulcei) and preventive as 
well as curative steps be taken at an early date to bring 
down incidence of all diseases. 

173. The National Welfare Board for Seafarers 
recommended : 

(a) Establishment of hospitals or boarding and 
lodging houses for seamen : 

(b) Establishment of clubs, canteens, iibrarfesanj 
other like amenities for the benefit of seamen ; 

(c) establishment of hospitals for seamen or the 
provision of medical treatment for seamen ; 

(d) Provision of educational and other facilities 
for seamen. 

Efforts should be made to implement the recom- 
mendations given by the National Welfare Board for 
Seafarers’ or any of the Sub-committee appointed by 
it, as quickly as possible . 

174. It would be desirable to orgmise seamen’s 
clubs which would undertake more facilities on an 
expanded scale, wherever considered necessary and 
feasible. 

175. It would be advisable for the Central Govern- 
ment to persuade the Stale Governments to set up 
Vocational Training Centres wherever Seamen live in a 
sizeable number. Continued technical education may 
also be arranged for Sea.nen so that they become 
cligib'c for higher jobs in the industry. Apart from 
Ship owners and other employers, Seamen’s Welfare 
Fund Society can also make some positive contribution. 
Such vocational centres should also be made open for 
the families of seamen and/or unemployed Sc.imcn 
who may be assisted to acquire knowledge of certain 
trades and vocations which will enable them to supple- 
ment family income, when the bread-winner is on the 
high seas and also during his unemployment period. 
While it is necessary that the amenity should first 
be arranged for the workers, it is equally important 
that if this facility is provided it should be properly 
and fully utill ed. The experience gained, so far is 
not very encouraging The location aspect of such 
centres will pl.'.y a very inipoitnnt part. In case such 
Centres arc set up at a distance from the residence of 
Seamen then there i? a likelihood that llic families of 
Sctimcn may not be c.nthuseJ to avail of the advantarc 


of (his amenity. Such centres could be started as neat 
residence of seamen as possible in places where seamen 
population is concentrated. 

176. A suitable Scheme of Unemployment In- 
surance may be evolved and made applicable to 
seamen as and when considered feasible and adminis- 
tratively possible. 

177. It is felt that the formation of cooperative 
credit and thrift societies for the benefit of seamen 
may be considered. These Societies may be given loans 
on easy terms to seamen during the period of un- 
employment. 

1 78. The handicapped Seamen should be assisted 
in their rehabilitation, so that they can do otiicr jobs 
and earn livelihood in spite of their incapacity for 
working as seamen. 

179. Prior to rehabilitation, the programme for 
providing necessary training to the handicapped seamen 
in very necessary. Before handicapped seamen could 
find an alternative job it is necessary that Rehabilita- 
tion Centres could be started at major poMs where 
such seamen could be trained [in different traders, 
which they can pick up, taking into consideration the 
nature of their incapacity to do certain jobs or arrange- 
ments could be made for training at established centres, 
if the number of such handicapped seamen docs not 
justify starting a centre exclusively for tliem. 

Welfare Amenities for worker In Mining Industry 

180. Minimum Welfare amenities for Miners : Mini- 
mum amenities that must be extended to all miners 
irrespective of the size or location of the mine 
and the number employed (herein should include : (a) 
Wholesome and cool drinking water ; (b) first-aid 
medical appliances; and (c) living facilities. 

1 81. There is no doubt that the provision of 
wholesome drinking wafer and first-aid amenities will 
have to be provided and equipped according to a 
standard measure prescribed by the competent aulhorily. 
As for living facilities, the standard and scale of these 
amenities will have to differ from mineral to mineral 
and in some cases from mine to mine as well. Mines 
employing less than 50 workers, with a short span of 
life, cannot certainly Ixj expected to provide a skandard 
pucca house. Tlie purpose of laying down minimum 
facilities would be met even if a thatched house or an 
improvised hut, in the case of mines having short life 
or employing negligible number of workers, is pro- 
vided. 

1S2. For m'ncs employing more than 50 workers, 
it is necessary that the minimum should also include 
facilities other than those referred to above. These 
would include proper arrangements for latrines, disposal 
of night soil, urinals, drainage, prevention and control 
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of diseases prevalent/associated with the working 
situation and/or place of living, emergency medical 
care on the spot and family planning advice. 

183. Emplojers employing 300 or more workers 
may take initiative to provide adequate educational 
and recreational facilities with suitable assistance from 
State Governments and the Miner’s Fund. 

184. In the case of very small mines, efforts to 
provide some of the amenities, other than wholesome 
and cool drinking water, first-aid medical appliance 
and thatched houses, will have to be supplemented by 
the General Miners’ Welfare Fund, which is proposed 
to be run by a Corporation. 

185. Existing Welfare Measures : 0) The existing 
Mines Rules be suitably amended to provide for a 
full-fledged dispensary and to appoint a full-time 
medical officer and compounder-cum-dresser and 
nurse for every mine employing 500 or more 
persons. For mines employing between 150 to 50D 
workers, a part-time medical officer and a full-time 
compounder-cum-dresser may be appointed. 

(ii) For smaller mines employing 150 or less 
workers spread over a contiguous area, a mobile 
medical unit be provided jointly for a group of mines 
under a qualified doctor. ' 

(iii) The list of medicines, drugs, appliances and 
equipments which continue changing due to the research 
and advancement in med'cal science, should be revised 
and brought up-to-date from time to time by the 
Medical Board. Thsre should be a revision of list of 
standard drugs at least once in five years. 

(iv) The dispensaries wh'ch aie getting grants-in-aid 
from welfare fund should also arrange family plan- 
ning clinics in view of the importance of the problem. 
Expeditious arrangement should be made to reimburse 
expenditure to the mine owners concerned. 

(v) The specifications regarding the provision and 
standard of first-aid-room be laid down to guide tlie 
mine owners. 

(vi) The above recommendations should apply to 
all types of mines in India and suitable amendments 
may be made in the Mines Rules under medical faci- 
lities for the miners. 

186. Rest shelters should be provided in all mines 
irrespective of workers employed therein. The type of 
rest shelters may be worked out according to the 
conditions obtainable locally. 

187. Since pit head balls are absolutely essential 
for workers engaged in the extraction of coal, the pro- 
vision regarding pit head baths miy be enforced 
strictly. 

18S. As the provisions of Canteen is a statutory’ 
obligation, it should not only be run well but should 
also be able to provide at least one balanced meal a day 


to workers at rales cheaper than those charged by pri- 
sate shops in the nearby localities. As managements 
provide free electricity and water for the maintenance 
and building of the canteens, these canteens be run on 
"no profit and no loss” basis. 

189. Credit facilities to the mining workers for pur- 
chasing of edible be extended to maximum limit or 15 
per cent of the basic wages and dearness allowance, 
subject to the overall limit laid down in the Payment 
of Wage' Act, 1936. Managements should also keep 
these canteens open for atleast two shifts for the mines 
working round the c'oek. 

190. Since main’enance of crcche is a statutory 
obligation on the part of the mining employers/employ- 
ing women workers, the enforcement machinery should 
ensure that the creches arc provided and maintained 
well by the mining employ crs. Child health clin'es and 
family planning counselling centres for women workers 
may also be started in the creches. 

191. Community creche-cum-Vindergarden insti- 
tutes may also be started b\' the Mica and Iron Ore 
Welfare Fund. Such creches should also be started for 
other mining industries through the General Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, when constituted. 

192. Enforcement Machinery : By levying suitable 
registration fee on the mining establishments it should 
be possible to build tip sufficient fund which may in 
turn be utilised for reinforcing the mining inspectorate. 

193. Suitable registration fee in the case of mines, 
on the lines in vogue in factories, be imposed for 
strengthening the enforcement machinery for the imple- 
mentation of statutory welfare provisions in the m-ning 
industry. 

194. The Directorate General M-ncs Welfare be set 
up for organising welfare act.vities for workers engaged 
in the mining establishments. This administrative 
agency would be in a befitting position to ensure the 
effective enforcement of the statutory welfare measures 
in all mining establishments. 

195. (i; The provisions relating to health and sani- 
tation prescribed in Chapter V of Mines Rules 1955, 
which include the supply of drinking water and its shor- 
tage at work-sites on the surface construction of latrines 
and urinals on the surface and other provisions relating 
to general sanilaiiin may be administered and enforced 
by proposed Director-General Mines Welfare on the 
surface. For underground, such provisions may con- 
tinue to be administered by the Director General Mines 
Safety. 

rii) The provisions relating to first-aid and medical 
appliances in Chapter VI of the Mines Rules which are 
closely connected with the accidents and injuries in 
Mines, may continue to be administered by the Director 
General Mines Safety. 
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(iii) Tlie provisions relating to employment of per- 
sons, weekly day of rest, compensatory days of rest, etc., 
mentioned in Chapter VII of the Mines Rules and pro- 
visions relating to leave with wages and overtime, etc,, 
mentioned in Chapter VIII of the Rules, fall under the 
broad purview of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, and 
may therefore, be looked after by the Industrial rela- 
tions machinery under the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central). 

(iv) All other non- technical provisions includina 
rest shelters, canteens, welfare officers their duties and 
conditions of service, eta, mentioned in Chapter IX of 
the Rules should be enforced and implemented by the 
proposed Director General Mines Welfare in all mines 
in India. 

(v) The inspecting and enforcement officers attached 
to Directorate General, Mines Welfare and Chief Lab- 
our Commissioner (Central) may be declared as Inspec- 
torate of Mines under section 5(1; of the Mines Act, 
1952. Alternatively, the proposed Directorate General, 
Mines Welfare and the Chief Labour Commissioner may 
be dcclarea as competent authority for administration 
of different sections as indicated above under Mines 
Rules, 1955. For implementing and enforcing the 
above recommendations, the Mines Rules 195a be suit- 
ably amended. 

196. Housing : Existing rate of cess on the des- 
patch of coal both for the construction of houses as 
well as for the extension of other welfare amenities as 
inadequate and the rate of levy be raised to Re. 1 and 
a one fourth. 

197. At least 20 per cent of the houses required for 
colliery workers, m each colliery, should be built by the 
employers on their own and the remaining 80 per cent 
with subsidy from the Welfare Fund. 

198. Subsidy for construction of house should also 
be suitably increased by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund. 

199. State Government must streamline the process 
of acquisition of land and make it available to emplo- 
yers at reasonable prices. 

200. Woi kers in coal mines should also come for- 
ward to take advantage of the ‘Build Your Own House 
Scheme’ or Cooperative Housing Scheme. Trade Unions 
should take sufficent interest to popularise the above 
schemes amongst colliery workers. 

201. Hostel accommodation for bachelors and 
widowers should be provided by the Coal Mines Welfare 
Oiganisation at suitable places. 

202. Employers in Mica Mines should realise their 
responsibility in the matter of workers housing and 
provide houses to their workers and should come for- 
ward to avail of the assistance by the Fund. 

203. In mines situated in remote places and where 


the life of the mine is uncertain and seasonal, the 
housing programme can be made flexible to suit local, 
climatic and environmental conditions. One standard 
need not be applied to all places and conditions. A 
Good thatched house is, therefore, as good as a brick 
house if it is situated in healthy and clean surroundings, 
where the life of mine is short, houses built of pre- 
fabricated concrete slabs, portable hutments, temporary 
houses built of cheap and locally available building 
materia! should be encouraged instead of conventional 
types. 

204. Houses should be constructed for the balance 
of such workers as have not yet been provided with 
housing recommendation by managements of mining 
establishments of mines other than coal with suitable 
subsidy from the proposed General Miners’ Welfare 
Fund As for the major minerals, it is necessary that 
at least 20 per cent of the housing units are pro- 
vided by employer and the balance, according to the 
requirements, constructed with suitable assistance from 
the proposed fund. 

205. Housing facilities commensurate with the 
conditions of work and the terms of lease held, should 
be provided to workers employed in minor minerals, 

206 Since it is difficult for the individual mine 
owners to provide housing facilities to their workers, 
the propo'^ed General Miners’ Welfare Fund should 
therefore, offer assistance to mine owners for construc- 
tion of house. An expert body may lay standard of 
houses after taking into .cognizance all the relevant 
factors. 

207. Statutory Welfare Funds in Mines ; Repairs 
anJ renovations of chowrahas and huts wherever 
necessary should be carried out by the employers them- 
selves in all mining establishments. 

208. Static dispensaries may be substituted by 
mobile medical units in coal fields. 

209. The medical'officers employed in the medical 
institutions of the Coal Mines Welfare Organisation 
should be adequately trained in the field of industrial 
health and applied medicines, 

210. Research facilities be provided at hospitals set 
up Coal Mines Welfare Organisation under a phased 
programme. 

211. Employers should make arrangements for 
supply of protected drinking water, storage and distri- 
bution thereof. In case it 'is not possible to provide 
piped water in each house, provision for giving one 
water tap for at least every 5 houses, wherever it is 
feasible and wherever sizeable number of workers 
reside in a workers’ colony, should be made obligatory 
and the Mines Rules be suitable amendments in the 
Act. 

212. Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act may be 
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extended to Mica factory workers by making suitable 
amendments in the Act. 

213. The rate of cess on export of Mica be raised 
to 6-1/4 per cent advalorem, the maximum permissible 
under the Act. 

214. General Miners’ Welfare Fund : The General 
Miners’ Welfare Fund be constituted and administered 
by the Central Government. 

215. Fcr constituting the General Miners’ Welfare 
Fund the best solution would be to divide the minerals 
into a number of groups on the basis of prices and to 
levy cess at different rates as under : 

(i) For minerals whose value is upto Rs 25 per 
tonne, a cess of 25 paise per tonne may be levied ; 

(ii) For minerals whose value vary from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 50 a cess of 50 paise per tonne, may be levied ; 

(iii) For minerals fetching prices higher than 
Rs. 50 per tonne, the rate of levy may be Re. 1 per 
tonne ; 

(iv) In the case of precious stones, and minerals 
where the unit is carats or kgm?., the cess should be 
levied on the ad-valorem basis ranging between 1 per 
cent to 2-1/2 per cent of the value. 

This will help in distributing the burden on each 
mineral equally. 

216. Administration of the General Miners’ Welfare 
Fund : All the existing Statutory’ Welfare Funds, namely'. 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund, Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund and Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
be pooled together and placed under one administrative 
agenQ’, like Directorate General, Mines Welfare and 
the Directorate should be empovered to implement and 
enfo’ce statutory and non-statutory welfare measures for 
all mines in India. Its set up should be on the lines of (he 
Directorate General, Mines Safety and should work 
regiomwise as per location and density of miners in 
different areas of the country with headquarters at 
Dhanbad so that the coordination programme with 
Directorate General, Mines Safety should continue. 

217. In order to ensure that the welfare amenities 
which are financed out of the cess fevied on coal, mica, 
and iron ore and through such impositions or levies 
which may be decided in future for other minerals, 
including minor minerals, are provided, implemented 
and executed with speed without administrative over- 
lapping. An autonomous corporation may be brought 
into being, with the amalgamation of the three existing 
Funds to start with This set up wiil embrace the pro- 
posed Directorate General, Mines Welfare. 

218. In the company or corporation, form of ad- 
ministration, it w’ould be easier to delegate powers to the 
<^ief Executive who in turn, will delegate to the various 
a minisirativc units working in different regions of 
India. 


Revision Of Wage Limit For Tlie Purpose Of Coverage 
By Plantations Labour Act 

219. The coverage of the Plantations Labour Act 
should be brought at par with definition of the workmen 
under the Industrial Disputes Act and as such Section 2K 
(ii) of the Plantations Labour Act needs to be amended. 

220 Supply of drinking water : (1) The small planters 
have not been able to comply with the provisions of the 
supply of drinking water as per provisions of the Plant- 
ations Labour Act in Assam, Tripura and West Bengal. 
A stricter enforcement of the Plantations Labour Act 
would go a long w'ay in improving the existing arrange- 
ments. 

(2) It would be safe to provide piped supply of 
chlorinated water through stands at convenient points 
and if this is not feasible, efforts should be made to 
provide tubcwells. These efforts need to be supplement- 
ed by Local Panchyats which collect cess from Planta- 
tions. 

(3) Where the safe water supply cannot be made 
available, the practice of drinking boiled water can be 
established through the health education. 

(4) In the State of Kerala, w'hcre the rules do not 
specify that drinking w’atcr facilities should be made 
available at the work-place, there is need to make a 
suitable amendment to the rules to provide for this. 

221. Sanitation : The provisions relating to conserv- 
ancy have not been complied with the required extent. 
The employer should provide preferably septic latrines 
at work place at the rate of one for 50 acres with a mini- 
mum of one for either sex. 

222. The question of identification of occupational 
diseases and the treatment thereof in the plantation areas 
on account of any of the occupational hazards needs to 
bee.xamined and a survey might be undertaken by the 
concerned authority. 

223. The benefit of the short-term reorientation 
courses and rcscrach as arc conducted by institutes like 
the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene at Jorhat should 
be available to the Industry as a whole and be extended 
to small plantations on suitable terms and conditions. 

224. Prescription of drugs and medicines : State 
Government where plantations are located and which 
have not prescribed list of medicines, drugs and equip- 
ment to be maintained in the hospitals under the 
Plantations Labour Act should be done urgently. In 
order that hospitals arc properly equipped the State 
Governments may also consider the desirability of 
undertaking a review at least once in two years. 

225. Extension of E.S.I. Scheme (o Plantation Indus- 
try ; It may not be possible for the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation to cover the plantations in the 
forescablc future. A ; such the possibility of making 
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arrcJngcmenls for exlcnding medical facilities to planta- 
tion workers not covered by the Plantations Labour Act 
have to be explored independent of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation. 

226 Canteens. The provisions relating to canteens 
or satisfactory alternative arrangements as prescribed 
by the State Government, should be enforced. 

227. Creches. The provisions relating to creches 
need to be effectively implemented. Though the possi- 
bil.ty of reducing the prescribed limit of workers would 
be a matter of detailed study, the existing provisions 
should be implemented in full. The Kindergarten and 
nursery classes may also be provided for children upto 
the age of 5 years in the creches. 

228. Recreational facilities. More attention need to 
be paid to the provisions of recreational facility and the 
rules in this regaid should be better implemented. 

229. Educational Facilities ; The standard of educa- 
tional facility provided in various plantations is neither 
uniform nor adequate. As the provision of educational 
facilities to workers’ children in plantations is a statu- 
tory obligation, the planters should provide these facili- 
ties adequately and should also maintain requisite 
standards at par with similar institutions wherever this 
is not so in their respective States. The State Govern- 
ments should also ensure that educational facilities in 
plantations arc effectively provided to workers’ children 
by the employers. 

230. Housing : The housing programme has fallen 
short of the requirements and as su^h it needs to be 
accelerated : 

(i) In view of the reported response from the planters 
adequate funds should be made available under the 
Plantations Labour Housing Scheme so that the emp- 
loyers may accelerate the implementation of the 
Housing provisions. 

(ii) Provisions of stipulated number of houses in a 
given year should be stiictly enforced. In case where 
the employers find themselves unable to fulfil this obli- 
gation for reasons beyond their control and for which 
they obtain the cxempiions from the State Government, 
they should make efforts to cover the backlog of the 
preceding year, according to a phased programme. 

(iii) The State Covet nmenls should help the planters 
to secure essential bui'ding material at reasonable 
rates. 

tiv) The standard of houses already laid down in the 
rules for housing under Plantations Labour Act for 
workers should not be subj.-ct to frequent revisions. 
Even uhcrc such revision is nrccssitalcd, the houses that 
have already l>ccn built as per earlier specifications 
should be deemed to ernform tn '■pccifications. 

2?1. Section 15 of the Plan-a'ions Labour Act may 
be amended suli.ably to provide housing facility to such 


workers who may wish to reside in the estates but do 
not reside within a distance of 5 kilometers from the 
periphery of an estate. 


232. General (Other Facilities) : The rules relating 
to the provisions of canteens, creches, schools and 
recreation have not been uniformly enforced by all 
the States for various reasons. The Government 
of India may undertake a comprehensive resiev, 
of the need for such amenities as contained in 
these provisions by a tripartite machinery and enforce 
such of the amenities as are necessary and practical 
without delay. Wherever the provisions of the Act 
cannot be enforced as such, it may be advisable to bring 
into being some suitable alternative measures to meet 
the spirit of the provisions which have so f?r been held 
in abeyance for some reason or the other. 

233. (i) The Government of India may evolve a 
pattern of reporting statistical information in consulta- 
tion with the State Governments on the implementation 
of the Plantat'ons Labcur Act so that necessary dclai'ed 
informatipn can be collected and presented uniform!) 
for the Plantations States. 

(ii) The detailed study of labour conditions in planta- 
tions undertaken by the Labour Bureau, Simla, needs 
to be repeated atleast once in 5 years. Tlic first survey 
conducted in 1961-62 can serve as a benchmark for 
measuring the improvements over a period of time. 

234. Need for Sociological Study of Labour-Manage- 
ments Relations : A sociological study relating to the im- 
pact of close association between the workers and 
management in plantations on the industrial relations 
and productivity, etc., may be conducted. This stud) 
may throw considerable light on the behaviour paiicrn 
of the employers and workers in an important industry, 
which may be useful for other industries as well, 

235. Non-Statiilory Welfare Amenities : The workers’ 
organisations would make considerable contribution 
to the welfare of the workers with better financial 
resources or wiih grants from State Governments or 
Commodity Boards. 

236. Tea Board : The welfare activities of the 


Tea Board do serve a useful purpose. But due to 
paucity of funds, their activities arc limited in nature. 

237. Coffee Board : More welfare activities can be 
undertaken by the Coffee Board provided additional 
funds arc made available by the Government. 

238. Rubber Board : With more liberalisatmn of tli 
funds, a wider range of welfare activities could 
taken up by the Rubber Board and the possibilit) 
liberalising allocations, may be examined by t^- 
Government of India. 

239. Implementation and Enforcement Including I.egb 
lalion : The Plantations Labour Act should be stsitao') 
amended so as to provide for notification of eberge'^ 
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with regard to ownership and acreage, 

240. Penal Prorision ; Instead of providing maximum 
penal puni‘hment i nder sections 36 and 37 of the Pian- 
tatiens Labour Act, the srme be suitably amended so 
as to provide for maximum as well as minimum punish- 
ments under the Law. In the case of continuing defaults 
of Factories Aet, it has been suggested that a mini- 
mum pcralty of Rs. SCO and a maximum of Rs. 3,000 
should be fixed. The same yardstick may be applied in 
case of violations of the Plantations Labour Act. 

241. Medical Inspector : The M nistry of Labour, 
Emp!o\roent and Rehabilitation of the Union Govern- 
ment should consider the appointment of Medical 
Inspectors exclusively under the Plantations Labour Act 
and also amend the Act for the purpose. 

242. Tripartite Advisory Bodies : The State 
Governments may consider the setting up of 
Tripartite Advisory Bodies as may be found 
necessary to ensure proper enforcement of the 
various welfare provisions of the Plantations Labour 
Act. 

243. Additional Welfare Amenities : Additional 
Welfare Amenities should be provided and adminis- 
tered by the respective Commodity Boards by suit- 
able enhancement of the existing levy. The cddit’onal 
welfare amenities to be provided over and above 
those contemplated under the Act are as under ; 

(i) Provision should be made for distress relief and 
payment should be made to the workers in case of 
extreme hardships— like long illness or other extraneous 
circumstances such as death of bread earner, natural 
calamity like fire, flood etc. 

(ii) It is css-ntial that sufficient medical and preven- 
tive welfare facilities are provided to all the plantation 
workers adequately. This should also include suitable 
arrangements to provide medical treatment for infec- 
tious, occupational and complicated diseases. It is 
reported that ariangcmcnts exist in this regard in 
Southern Plantation States only. It is necessary that 
such adequate medic.tl amenities are made available 
to plantation workers in all the plantation States. 

(lii) High priority of Family Planning Programme, 
implementat'on of Maternity and Child Health Facilities 
already provided in the Maternity Benefit Act and 
assistance for provision of protective food of expectant 
and nursing mothers, infants and children wherever, not 
already provided, should be made. 

(iv) Sight-seeing tours should be organised for the 
plantation workers. 

(v) Arrangements should be made to provide belter 
sanitary facilities to the workers in the plantation areas. 

(vi) Arrangements should be made to provide for 
education of adult workers in the plantation areas. 

(vii) Arrangements should be made to provide a 


film liberary and mobile van so that the film shows 
could easily be organised in the plantation areas. 

(viii) A library and reading room facility should also 
be provided to the workers in plantation areas. 

Phased Programme. The provision of additional 
welfare amenities needs to be phased out 
depending upon the priority and needs of workers 
in different plantation States. The phased pro- 
gramme shou’d be reviewed periodically, say between 
2 to 5 years. The implementation of these amenities 
also should be reviewed at least annually by the S'ate 
Tiipartite Bodies, 

244. Plantations Labour Act should be extended 
progressively to such plantations as are not covered 
under the Act, to the extent administratively practic- 
able. The question of determining the extent to which 
the Act should be extended to the plantations not 
covered under it sheu'd be left to the Governn-ent of 
India which m'ght set up a Special Committee to review 
the extension of the said Act periodically. 

245. Special Wings of the Labour AVelfarc Boards : 
As the progressive extension of the Act would 
involve considerable time, it is necessary that some 
suitable agency should be found to look after the 
requirements of plantation workers. The efore, it is 
necessary to establish separate Wings in the proposed 
State Statutory Labour Welfare Boards exclusively to 
look after plantation workers. 

246. The sources of finances for the proposed 
plantation wings of the Welfare Board can be as 
under : — 

(i) Grants given by the Commodity Boards for 
some of the welfare amenities for workeis and their 
children, namely, education ard medical facilities 
may be diverted towards the Board instead of the 
Stale Government; 

(ii) Income accruing on account of various local 
taxes imposed by Panchayats on plantation areas 
be diverted to this Board; 

(lii) As in the case of Assam Tea Fmployees’ Wel- 
fare Fund, unclaimed wages and fines should also 
form part of the finances of this Board; 

(iv) The State Governments should earmark some 
fund out of their plan allocations for this Board; 

(v) Some levy be charged by way of contributions 
from employers and workers in uncovered estates. 
The rale of co.itribution may, however, oifTer between 
employers and w'orkers; 

(vi) If all the above sources combined together still 
fall short of the financial requirements of the activities 
undertaken by the proposed welfare board, the 
possibility of enhancing the levy of cess under respec- 
tive commodity enactments by a paisa or two for which 
there is already a provision in the said Acts; may be 
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examined by the Central Government. 

247. Definition of Agricultural Labour : Agticultural 
labour be defined as one whose principal means of 
livelihood is wage income arising out of farm labour 
and other allied activities. 

248. Review of existing Welfare Amenities : 
A section of agricultural labour cultivates small 
strips of land. Efforts should be made to convert 
them into viable farms, just as assignment of land 
is made to landless by allotment of cultivable waste 
lands wherever available and out of lands becoming 
surplus due to enforcement of ceiling on land holdings. 
They may also be given credit facilities for sinking 
shallow wells. 

249. Rural Housing .• (i) A separate agency exclu- 
sively for organising and administering rural housing 
programme be set up at State level, with a view to 
implementing the Scheme on an extended scale and 
also to eifectivcly spend the Plan allocations under the 
Scheme; 

(ii) There is also a need a conduct a survey and 
locate the area where the shortage of accommodation is 
acute; 

tiii) In all important areas where concentration of 
labour exists or is likely to develop should be identified. 
House sites in all such areas may be developed as adva- 
nce programme for lural house building. Government 
may also think of constructing labour housing colonies 
in areas suffering from acute shortage of accommoda- 
tion. The houses so constructed may be given on 
nominal rent. 

250. There is a positive need for gradually increas- 
ing the outlay under rural housing programme with 
accent on “housing’ for landless labour within the limits 
of the available resources in the Plan. 

251. Attempts should be made to help in the or- 
ganisation of Housing Co-operative Societies wherever 
feasible for agricultural and rural labour. 

252. Medical and Health Facilities ; Health Edu- 
cation in rural areas should be given high priority 
by Panchayats and other social groups. 

253'. Measures may be taken to augment existing 
medical facilities in rural areas by providing medical 
services through Unani, Ayurvedic, Siddha and 
Homeopathic Systems of medicines for primary 
health centres. 

254. With an all-out effort to get the doctors to 
the rural areas and with the integration of modem 
indigenuous systems of medicines on curative side and 
Yoga and Mature Cute on the preventive side, con- 
siderable improvement could be made to the services 
rendered to the agricultural and rural labour through 
the Primary Health Centres in course of time. 

255. Rural Water Supply : There is need for augment- 


ing the resources to provide the basic welfare ameni- 
ties like drinking water facility. It is essential (hat this 
basic programme is augmented by Shramdan organised 
on a national level through Zila Parishads, Panchajats, 
etc. all over the country. 

256. Educational Facilities : Institutional facilities 
for secondary education should be located at places 
where there is concentration of students seeking higher 
secondary education. 

257. The timings and vocations of the primary and 
middle schools in the rural areas may be adjusted to 
suit the requirements of the seasons and areas with 
a view to facilitating the children of agricultural labour 
to take advantage of the schooling facilities. 

258. As the airicultural labour, especially the 
landless class, are economically handicapped on account 
of the lack of legular source of income, provision should 
be made by the Slate Governments to give scholarships 
to the children of landless agricultural labour for higher 
agricultural education and for agricultural biased 
vocations. 

259. Adult Education ; Rural Education Pro- 
gramme should be suitably provided to give an occu- 
pational bias with a view to enabling the workers to 
get equipped so that the objectives of better productivity 
and efficiency in the handling of the agricultural labour 
and allied operations could be achieved. 

260. Attainment of effective co-ordination amongst 
technical and administrative services at block level 
is still lacking. There should be an integrated approach 
towaids economic, cultural and social problems of 
the rural population. For this, the technical service 
in rural areas and the agencies controlling these 
services have also to be adequately strengthened and 
their functioning sticamlincd. 

261. There is a need for toning up of the adminis- 
tration and the existing machinery with a view to 
enabling it to cope with the economic and social 
responsibility in extending the welfare amenities to 
rural and agricultural labour. 

262. Tlie administrative unit at District, Block 
and Village levels, should be strengthened in terms of 
financial resources and trained personnel to enable 
them to play an active role in improving the welfare of 
rural population including agricultural and rural 
labour. 

263. It is desirable to have an integrated set up 
which may at the village level co-ordinate the work of 
welfare amenities so that there is no overlapping 
between functionaries for any imbalance in the provi- 
sion of certain welfare amenities, to certain sections of 
people or in certain areas, to the detriment of other 
areas which may languish for want of these amenities 
due to lapses and disproportionate e.xpending of funds. 
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Welfare Amenities For Agricultural Labour 

264. Labour Pool : Labour pools should be set up 
on pilot basis in some of the areas, where there is 
concentration of agricultural labour, whose main 
livelihood is wage-income, and where the incidence of 
unemplojment is considerably high. In the initial 
stages only those areas may be selected where the 
Rural Man-power Programme have been initiated in 
the past. If these e.speriments prove a success, such 
pools may be set up at Tchsil, Taluka or Block levels 
in all the Slates. 

265. The scope of the Rural Man-power Programme 
should be widened, with a view to including the 
construction of buildings for schools, dispensaries and 
houses in the rural areas. This would help in the 
creation of the welfare asse's of the community and 
would also go a long w'ay in meeting the accepted 
needs of the labour in the rural areas. 

266. The agricultural and rural labour cannot be 
expected to remain silent spectators of various fringe 
benefits and welfare amenities that are being enjoyed 
by their counterparts in industry. It is, therefore, 
essential that whatever be the admin-strative difficulties 
of identifying the agricultural and rural labour and 
also of administering welfare amenities for such 
persons, endeavour should be made to make a begin- 
ning to lay down a basic minimum which must be 
ensured to this class of Labour. 

267. The following amenities should form the base 
of the welfare amenities, that must be provided to 
agricultural and rural labour in course of time according 
to a phased programme and with due regard to the 
local needs and circumstances ; 

(i) Supply of drinking water, 

(ii) Provision of health and medical facilities ; 

(iii) Supply of protective equipment to ensure 
safety ; 

(iv) Provision of house-sites free of cost and cheap 
houses on easy instalments or houses on nominal 
rent ; 

(v) Free educational frcilitics for the children of 
landless labour, and 

(vi) Rest shelters at places of woik. 

268. Statutory Responsibilily ; A farm employing 
five or more agricultural labour be made statutory 
responsible to provide basic minimum welfare 
amenities like drinking water, first aid, rest 
shelters and protective equipments includirg safety 
appliances to the agricultural labour. It is also 
recommended that a suitable All-India Enabling 
Legislation should be brought into being for the purpose 
urgently. 

269. There should be a proper re-orientation and 


training for farm labour to handle the sophisticated 
machinery and chemicals which are now playing an 
increasing role in agricultural production. 

270. Safety Code : There is need for providing some 
built-in sifety devices in the farm machinery. In addi- 
tion, audio-visual aids should be progressively used to 
create safety consciousness among farm workers. 

271. The State Governments may be empowered 
to frame appropriate rules for detailed implementation 
of the provisions relating to safety on all farms using 
machinery and poisonous chemicals irrespective of the 
number of labour employed by those farms, if necessary. 

272. Extension of the Provisions of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act ; Either the provision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, be extended to agricultural 
industry or similar provision should be made in the 
propo'cd All-India Enabling Legis'ation, so as to 
make it exclusively applicable to agricultural workers. 

273. Welfare Centres In The Rural Areas : (i) 
Labour Welfare Centres may be set up on pilot basis 
in the initial stages in all the States, wherever settle- 
ment schemes have been taken up or are proposed to 
be taken up for settlement of landless labour. 

(ii) The entire e.xpenditure on such welfare centres 
for an initial period of five years be borne out of the 
Plan Funds and subsequently an clement of subsidy 
and grant be continued. 

(iii) The settlements which have either been establish- 
ed or are being plannned may be developed into model 
villages where all amenities like proper houses suiting 
the local requirements, cultural facilities including 
audio-vhual education and film shows, educational 
institutions including child-care centres and Kindergarten 
or nursery schools, health and family planning, with 
arrangements for training of crafts, including training in 
the methods of agriculture, are provided. 

274. Enforcement Machinery : There should be a 
specialised agency for ensuring provisions and imple- 
mentation of the proposals made by the Committee 
in the Report The machinery has also to work in 
close liaison with existing organisations that are 
operating in the field of rural areas as a whole for 
providing various types of welfare amenities. 

275. Enforcement machinery in the States should 
be suitably strengthened to extend its field of activity 
in the rural areas to enforce such measures as may be 
introduced for the welfare of the rural and agricultural 
labour. A separate Rural Inspectorate Wing may be 
created in each State for the purpose. In the plantation 
States, this work should be entrusted to Plantation Ins- 
pectors with suitable increase in staff. 

Family Planning 

276. The propagation of family planning amongst 
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the industrial workers is an essential requisite for the 
well-being of tlie workers. Family Planning Programme 
for industrial workers, therefore, should be made a 
part and parcel of labour welfare activities by the 
employers. 

277. For tfe implementation of the programme 
no force, coercion cr ccmpulsion ere to be used and the 
programme is to be implemented through a long-term 
education and motivation of industrial workers in 
regard to family planning on a sustained basis. 

278. Central and State Governments Schemes should 
give recognition (where not alieady given) to fully 
equipped and properly staffed hospitals run by em- 
ployeis for pui poses of giving financial assistance in 
respect of centrally-sponsored schemes of family plan- 
ning so that no additional financial burden is caused 
on employers. 

279. Many of employers have been providing 
additional incentives for their employees participating 
in fam.Iy planning progran'me. It is suggested that 
other cmplojers also emulate this example. 

280. Restiictions on maternity benefits as a means 
of discouraging improvident biiths will be misunder- 
stood as a means to deprive the woikers of the benefits 
and will be contrary to the purpose of motivating the 
workers to voluntarily accept the family planning 
programme. No such restrictions be introduced, 

281. Complete integration of family planning with 
maternity and child health programme be effected where 
it has not been dene so far by the State Governments 
and should also provide regular maternal and child 
health workers and health educators to visit work places 
and residential areas frequently to give proper educa- 
tion to the workers and their families and to dispel 
wrong impressions about various family planning 
devices on the physical capacity and mental etficiency of 
the workers. 

282. The Employer’s Associations like Mill-owners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad, Bombay Mill-owners’ Associa- 
tion, United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
Indian Tea Association should instigate an interest in 
propagation of family planning amongst their workers, 
should be recognised by the Government of India as 
voluntary association for receiving direct assistance from 
the Government and also for coordinating the family 
planning activities in respect of their constituent units. 

283. Studies should be conducted among industrial 
workers and publcation of low cost periodicals and 
other means of communication (in local languages) to 
disseminate information based on such studies on 
family planning to remove the doubts of the people on 
the bad effects of operations, treatment, etc., should be 
brought out by leading employer’s associations and trade 
unions. 


l84. The success of the Family Planning Pro- 
gramme hinges to a considerable extent on the direct 
participation by workers and workers’ organisations. 
As such workers’ organisations should come forward 
to play a positive role in propagating family planning 
programme. All assistance should be rendered by the 
Central and State Governments and Managements. 

285. At present the individual units seem to be 
confronted with the difficulty in getting proper and timely 
grants for extension of family planning activities. Such 
difficulties could be resolved if a lump-sum grant is 
given to some Central Agency or Coordinating Com- 
mittee which may be entrusted with the task of distri- 
buting the grants taking into account the needs of the 
individual units. With the introduction of new measures 
to augment services and the supply of contraceptives the 
above difficulty may no) be so acute, 

286. The services of such male and female workers 
f s have succeeded in lim'ting their families through 
family planning methods be utilised for doing propa- 
ganda work amongst industrial workers and emphasis 
should be laid on careful selection of such workers. 

287. In areas which are not covered by family plan- 
ning service and those located at out of the way places, 
mobile services be provided by the State Governments 
in consultation with leading employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. 

288. In the case of coal mines, a good deal of 
family planning activity is undertaken by the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund. This should be further 
intensified. Besides, the facilities already available in the 
regional hospitals opened by the Fund, lady health visi- 
tors be deputed in coal mines to intensify propaganda 
campaign and popularise family planning programme. 
Similar attention should also be paid to even non-coal 
mining establishments by the proposed Common Miners 
Welfare Fund. The family planning clinic run by the 
Coal Mines and Common Miners’ Welfare Fund should 
also cover the non-working and village population 
within their respective aieas. Facilities provided by 
the Fund should supplement the services provided by the 
State Governments. 

289. In order that realistic programme suited to 
local situation is developed and all available resources 
are mobilised to the maximum, there is need to develop 
the health and family planning services in coordinated 
manner. 

290. The impact of motivational work amongst rural 
and agricultural labour should be periodically assessed 
not only for the rural community as a whole but also for 
the different groups in the country. This will give a 
clearer indication as to which are the groups which 
have not been favourably responding to family planning 
programme in rural India. Such groups would need more 
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inScnsivc attention by the rural organisations as well as 
by the State Governments. 

291. Tlie assistance orPanchaya's and local leaders 
should also bo utilised c.xtersisely srecially in rural 
India to educctc agricultural ard rural labour to adopt 
the norm of small fam ly sire. 

292. Measures of social policy need further in- 
quiry but even at present srcial climate should be cre- 
ated to increase the ago of marriage of girls and libera- 
lisation of abortion and the need for legislative m asurcs 
should be considered. 

'93. Cooperatise and Saving Facilities ; Time is 
now ripe to consider the desirability of implementing 
the decision of the Standing Labour Committee with 
regard to legislation for the opening of the fair price 
shops. 

294. Tie lim t of 300 workers laid down under the 
existing Scheme for opening a fair price shop consumer 
cooperative store should be progressively reduced so as 
to cover establishments employing 200 or more workers 
provided the turnover of the fair price shops/consumer 
cooperative stores, is adequate and workers do not get 
regular and cheap supplies of assential items of daily 
use from other vvelI-org*.niscd priva'e shops which may 
be located in the vicinity of the es'ab’ishment and 
arc run on competitive basis or can be controlled by the 
cmplojers. 

295. Instead of opening these stores in the precincts 
of industrial establishments, fair price shops/consumcr 
co-opcative stores, especially in the case of Metropolitan 
and other large c'lies, may be opened in residential 
areas if the workers’ housing colonies have come up and 
which arc avvay from the main urban setting, fair price 
shops mav be set up by individual establishments or by 
a number of establishments jointly where workers of 
these establishments reside in a colony. 

296. In order to popularise the fair price shops/ 
consumers’ co-operative stores. State Governments 
should take effective steps including taking assistance 
from Central Government to ensure regular and ade- 
quate supples of es'cntial articles of food-grains to 
these institutions. 

299. The cooperative credit societies have not been 
formed 10 a pieccptib’e extent in industrial establish- 
ments. It is, t! erefere, necess'cry that considerable 
attention should be paid to the propagation of this 
movement among Industrie! cmplovers and workers. 

298 The cmplojers should encoutage the formation 
of such cooperative societ cs in their cstablishm.ents. 
It is hoped that It would be found possible by ail such 
manacements wl o employ 200 or more vvork'’rs to have 
such credit societies in tbeir establishments 

299. Legislation is not n.cessary to compel 
employers to provide funds to meet expenditure on 


furniture, accommodation, staff, etc., of the cooperative 
credit societies. It is heped that the managements 
would provide such facilities on their own. 

300. The number of persons seeking loans from co- 
operative credit societies is much larger than the number 
of persons who invest money either in share or in 
compulsory or voluntary deposits with cooperative 
credit societies. Managements may help such societies 
in initial stages by giving advances at normal rates of 
interest for long period. 

301. Excessive restrictions should be relaxed in order 
to encourage members to invest any amount of money in 
shares and thereby increase the capital base of coopera- 
tive credit societies. 

302. In order to enable large number of workers to 
participate m the share capital of the co operative credit 
societies, workers may, wherever nscessarj', be allowed 
to pay share money in instalments as provided in the 
Cooperative Societies Act. 

303. The Central and Slate Govemmenls should 
take suitable steps to remove this handicap and propa- 
gate amongst industrial workers the utility and need 
for not only forming such societies but also running 
them V' ell. This could be achieved in a number of 
ways, namely; by holding seminars and also by arrang- 
ing study tours of workers drawn from good cooperative 
credit societies functioning in different parts of the 
country. 

304. Distress Relief and Cash Denefits : Wherever 
facilities in respect of Distress Relief ard Cash Benefits 
do not exist, emplovcrs and emploj’ecs concerned should 
vverk out a mutually acceptable formula for providing 
such benefits to the workers. 

305. The Stele Labour Welfare Boards, when set 
up, should also earmark a portion of their funds for 
giving assistance to small cmplojers as grants for dis- 
tress relief to their workers. This will be in addition 
to ihc contributicn that the cmplojees would themselves 
make This will apply to establishments employing 50 or 
less workers. 

306. Educational Facilities : Tliere should be an 
all-out effort to eradicate illiteracy with the least 
possible delay, and all agencies in the field i.e.. State 
emplojees' and workers’ organisations should coordi- 
nate their efforts to achieve tl is so'emn objective. 

307. The problems o’" adt It education and eradica- 
tion of illiteracy being stupendous, it should be entrusted 
to a separate body altogether. 

308. The Scheme which steers clear of all discrimi- 
nations and yet provides necessary incentives to workers 
for adult education is favoured. The details of such 
incentives can be left to the autonomous agency which 
may be set up for the purpose. 

309. The recommendations of the Pane! of Experts 
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on Literacy among Industrial Workers set up by the 
Planning Commission in 1964 regarding the eradication 
of illiteracy amongst workers and their families be 
implemented with a view to obtaining the envisaged 
objectives. 

310. State Governments must come forward to open 
more schools in areas of industrial concentrations and 
they should also consider the possibility of relaxing 
their rules even at places where the number of students 
fall below the minimum number prescribed for the open- 
ing of such schools. 

311. Where provision of educational facilities is the 
statutory responsibility of the employers to their emp- 
loyees, the educational cess so collected from the 
concerned areas should be reimbursed to those estab- 
lishments to enable them to enhance their educational 
facilities. 

312. It would lead to better men-management 
relationship if industrial establishments take more 
effective and sustained interest in encouraging workers’ 
children to enhance their educational attainments. 

313. Creation of a Welfare Fund would go a long 
way and a'so augment the resources of the employers 
in providing educational facilities to workers’ children. 
The Fund and employers can pool their resources 
together to provide adequate educational facilities for 
workers’ children. 

314. As the schools are primarily for the benefit of 
the children of the workers’ the Trade Unions should 
also actively participate in tlu efficient running of these 
institutions. 

315. The State Governments should formulate an 
integral d plan to provide primary and secondary 
educational facilities, wherever any dispersal of industries 
is contemplated by the State Governments. Where 
these institutions cannot be opened, the State should 
run subsidised transport services for the benefit of the 
workers’ children to enable them to avail of these educa- 
tional facilities adequately. The employers should also 
consider the possibility of providing these fac lities 
voluntarily. 

316. Retiral Benefits : Giatuity has been universally 
recognised as an essential element of labour welfare. 
However, in practice, it lacks uniformity. Neither the 
employers discretion nor agi cements nor even awards 
have resulted in evolving any norms or uniform basis 
for payment of gratuity. It is necessary that in this 
context norms should be laid down at the National 
level. This cculd only be done through legislation. 
For tins an All-India Enab'ing Legislation be in re- 
duced to cnsire that all industrial workers receive 
the Retiral Benefits of gratuity. 

317. While computing tie quantum of gratuity the 
element of dearness allowance should also be taken into 


consideration along with basic wages. 

318. Both gratuity and old age pension should not 
be universalised in the present context oflndianeco- 
nomy in view of burden that the industry has to bear 
for variety of reasons. Keeping in view the conditions 
of an Indian worker who stands in need of a lump sum 
amount at the time of retirement, gratuity is a better 
retiral benefit than the old age pension. However, the 
possibility of granting old age pension cannot be ruled 
out. Such concerns as are already giving old age pension 
should continue to do so. 

319. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 at 
present is appheab'e to such establishments employing 
20 persons and having 5 years’ standing or employing 
50 or more persons and having 3 years’ standing be 
extended progressively to cover all workers irrespec- 
tive of the size of undertaking and nature of industry. 

Welfare Amenities For Workers In Small Scale And 
Cottage Industries 

320. Bidi Industry : The finances for providing 
welfare amenities to Bidi workers, should be organised 
by levy of a cess of 5 paisc per thousand Bidis. 

321. Provision of welfare amenities to Bidi and 
Cigar workers should be administered by the Statutory 
Labour Welfare Boards. 

322. Coir Industry : The finances needed for the 
execution of welfare schemes should consist of : (a) levy 
of a cess on 25 paise per thousand retted hu^ks and on 
finished coir products; and (b) suitab’e grants from the 
Central and State Governments. 

323. Fishing Industry: Fishing is one of the impor- 
tant industries in India. The importance of welfare 
has been recognised by the coastal S'ates and different 
Schemes evolved but they hardly touch the fringe of the 
problem and even the schemes which have been evolved 
do not go far. A lead should be taken in the matter 
by the Ministry of Agriculture at the Centre who should 
in consultation and co-operation with State Govern- 
ments evolve model rules or lay do.vn guidelines for 
different States to follow in the field of welfare ameni- 
ties and also for enabling cooperative societies to take 
greater interest in the provision and administration 
of welfare amenities. There could be a Central Legisla- 
tion on the pattern of other Central Legislations with 
powers to enable the States to frame scheme and rules 
thereunder suhing local cond tions and requirements 
at places wherever there is deep fishing through high 
powered boats employing sizeable number of fisher- 
men. 

324. The Central as well as the State Governments 
should earmark a part of Plan funds for provision and 
development of welfare amenities to fishermen. To 
augment these funds, it is desired that a nominal cess 
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either per kg. or per tonne on the fish sold by Coopera- 
’ live Societies or otherwise be levied by the State 
Governments. These funds should be administered 
either by the Department of Fish:ries in each State who 
are directly connected with the development of fisheries 
so that the sselfare programme are integrated with the 
development programmes. Alternatively welfare ameni- 
ties to fishermen can also be provided by the statutory 
Labour Welfare Boards already suggested by us else- 
where in this Report. 

325. Salt Industry ; A definite and sizeable portion 
of the cess collected under the Salt Cess Act, 1953 be 
set apart for the welfare of salt w’orkers. This amount 
should either be given to an autonomous body which 
should be created on an all-India basis for providing 
welfare amenities to salt workers or allocations be 
madeout of this fund to the Statutory Labour Welfare 
Board. 

326. Salt is a Central subject. The Government 
of India, in consultation with the State Governments, 
should evolve guidelines for providing the pattern and 
extent of welfare amenities to salt workers. 

327. Leather Industry ; Fund should be found by 
levying a cess on total production of the leather industry 
or on the wage cost, whichever is easily realisable 
and can be determined in more precise terms. The 
State Trading Corporation should make it binding on 
its dealers that a particular percentage of their profits 
may be diverted towards the proposed welfare fund. 

328. The fund so collected be placed at the disposal 
of the Statutory Labour Welfare Board. 

329. Glass Bangle : Workers emplojed in glass 
manufacturing industries be provided with basic mini- 
mum welfare amenities. A suitable levy ranging say 
between 3 to 5 per cent on the total value of product- 
ion may be imposed. The money so collected may be 
placed at the disposal of the Statutory Labour Welfare 
Boards which should arrange to provide basic ramimum 
welfare amenities to workers in this industry. 

330. Provis’on of statutory welfare amenities to 
glass workers as are employed in establishments covered 
under the Factories Act should be ensured by proper 
and effective enforcement of the obligations of the 
emplojer. 

331. Cashewnnt Industry : Some agency has to be 
created which should provide non-statutorj' welfare 
amenities to cover establishments and statutory as well 
as non-statutory welfare amenities to such factories as 
are not covered by Factories Act. This Statutory 
Labour Welfare Boards proposed to be set up in each 
Slate should be entrusted with the responsibility of 
providing welfare amenities. In order to enable them 
to augment the sources for providing amenities to the 
workers a cess at the rate of Rs. 2 be imposed in every 


case of cashe.vnut exported from India. 

332. To augment these resources some plan alloca- 
tion may also be made annually from the plan funds to 
enable the welfare boards to undertake the activities for 
cashew workers. 

333. Industrial Estates : Wherever there is a sizeable 
concentration of small units, capital cost of welfare 
amenities like canteens, etc , be borne by the State or by 
the authority concerned which organises the estates, and 
these amenities be run on cooperative lines. Appropriate 
governments be empowerd to permit the establishment 
of Joint Welfare Schemes for smaller points located in a 
compact area/industrial estates. 

334. Housing programme should be considered as 
part of the industrial estates project itself. Land for 
building the workers’ houses near the estates may be 
developed and allotted to tenant, employers or workers’ 
cooperative housing societies. 

335. Progressive Ex-tentioa of E.P.F. Act, 1952 ; 
The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 be 
extended progressively to cover all workers irrespective 
of the size of undertaking and nature of industry. For 
achieving this target, the existing limits with regard to 
number of workers and standing of establishments may 
be brought down progressively to cover all establish- 
ments irrespective of the size of the industry. 

336. Extention of E S.I. Act, 1948 ; The need to 
cover such establishments as employ five or more 
workers has been accepted by the E.S.I. Review 
Committee. The E.S.I. Corporation should take steps 
to ensure that this target is achieved expeditiously. 

337. Time has come when the Government of India, 
in consultation with State Governments, have got to 
evolve a blue print for laying down guidelines for the 
provisions of the nature and extent of welfare amenities 
which must be provided to workers in the unorganised 
sector of industries. The administrative and financial 
difficulties are prima facie bound to be many. We are 
confident that if the Government of Maharashtra could 
bring on the anvil of legislation a comprehensive enact- 
ment even for the unprotected and self-employed cate- 
gories of workers involving loading and unloading 
operations, it is not difficult to bring into being a new 
enabling legislation to provide welfare measures for 
millions of workers working in unorganised industries 
and to find finances for the same. It is necessary that 
such a vital issue should be thoroughly gone into a 
group of experts to work out the feasible projects of 
welfare amenities. 

338. Statutory Welfare Funds : The importance of 
constituting the welfare funds for workers in 
other mining industries like manganese, dolomite, 
limestone, etc., has been recognised by the 
Planning Commission. At present welfare ameni- 
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(ies have been provided only in respect of Coal, mica 
?nd iton ere workers. With a view to removing this 
disparity so far amenities for mining woikers (other 
than coal, mica and iron ore mine workers) a^e con- 
cerned, the Cemmit'ee on careful exrniination of the 
issues in^olved decided to recommend constituting of a 
General Miners’ Welfare Fund for welfare of miners 
engaged in other mineral. 

339. Keeping in view the ditneufty in organising 
industry-wise labour welfare funds and the cost of ad- 
ministering such welfare funds (if constituted on indus- 
try-wise basis), it woald bo better if one co-ordinated 
agency at the State level, is entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of administering a welfare fund and for imple- 
menting a welfare plan (which may be la*d down in the 
law) for facilities and amenities other than those pro 
vided for in the Factories Act, 1948 and the Plan ations 
Labour Act, 19.51 for workers of factory establishments 
outside factory premises as well as for such plantation 
Lbour as are not covered by the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951, both inside and outside the Plantations. 

340. T1 e Welfare Centres shculd be open to all 
the workers whether emplojcd in factories or in shops 
or commercial establishments, and wherever these 
centres are found to be inadequate vis-a-vis workers 
requirements, their number should be suitably increased. 

341. In order to ensure full utilisation of welfare 
centres by the workers, tripartite bodies may be consti- 
tuted for administration of each welfare ceut/e. 

342. The sou ces of finances for w'elfarc funds may 
be as foil ws : 

(i) All fines realised from the employers; 

(ii) Fines imposed on employers by courts for conti- 
nuous default in the implementation of labour laws; 

(lii) Unpaid accumulations ; these include unpaid 
wages, bonus, giatuity and all other unpaid arrears; 

(iv) Any voluntary donations and contributions; 

(v) Labour Welfare Fund of any c tabl slimcnt duly 
tiansfcrrcd to Welfare Funds; 

(vi) Grants and subsidies from Central, State Govern- 
ments, Munic'palities and Local Bodies; 

(vii) Any sum borrowed by Welfare Fund. 

343. The fol'owing method may be adopted to 
augment tl e finances of Statutory Welfare Fund : 

(0 Suitable tripartite annual contributions, say at 
the rate of Rs. 2 per head from workers, Rs. 2 per 
worker fiom management and Rs. 2 from Govern- 
ment may be raised. The Central Gov ernment should 
pay 50 per cent of the Government’s contribution the 
other 50 percent being paid by the State Government. 

(ii) Organisation of lotteries : Tl e administrative 
agency of State Labour Welfare Funds should organise 
lotteries for collecting more funds. The proceeds so 
collected should be remitted to the welfare funds. 


(iii) Celebration of Workers’ Welfare day ; Workers’ 
Welfare day may by celebrated all over India, and the 
.proceeds collected on the occasion should be credited 
to the welfare funds. 

(iv) The assistance of trade unions be sought for 
organising dramas, musical concerns exhibitions, car- 
nivals, etc., to raise money for the welfare fund, and 
the amount so collected be credit’d to the Statutory 
Welfare Funds. 

344. In order to provide in an organised manner, 
full welfare needs of workers and their families over and 
above that has already been provided by the employers, 
statutory Labour Welfare Boards be set up in each 
Statc/Union Territory. These Boards should be tri- 
partite in charac er and autonomous in nature 

345. Since some of the State Governments have 
already set up Welfare Boards or have enacted legisla- 
tion for setting up statutory boards, the remaining 
States should also initiate suitable legislation in the 
mat er. Th: Central Government may lay down guide- 
lines on such legislation for enabling the concerned 
States to lake initiative in the matter and bring into 
being suitable legis'ation at an early date. 

346. Maximum utilisation of the funds so collected 
should reach the beneficiaries and the cost of adminis- 
tering funds should be kept lowest say 5 percent of the 
total collection of the funds. 

347. It is necessary that guidcFnes of Welfare ame- 
n'ties and activities to be provided for and organised by 
the statutory welfare boards belaid down. The acti- 
vities may be broadly classified as follows : 

(i) Community and social education centres inclu- 
ding reading rooms and libraries ; 

(ii) community necessities ; 

(iii) games, sports and other programmes of physical 
fitness ; 

(iv) excursions, tours and holiday homes ; 

(v) entertainment and other forms of recreation ; 

(vi) home in Justries and subsidiary occupations for 

women and unemployed workers ; c 

I,vii) corporate activities of a social nature ; and 
(v.ii) such other activities as would, in the opinion of 
the State Government improve the standards of living 
and promote health, family planning and social condi- 
tions of labour. 

348. Constitution of Statutory Welfare Boards in 
each State will go a long way in giving healthy diversions 
to the monotonous life of industrial workers and in 
filling a long felt vacuum in the life of their family 
members. 

349. Role of Welfare Officer : With the growth 
of the Personnel Departments in the industrial under- 
takings one of the officers of the Personnel Department 
can be deputed to look after the functions usually per- 
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formed by the welfare officer. 

350. One of the basic functions of officers of a 
Personrel Department is to know end understand, in all 
its ramifications, the nature and problems of the indus- 
trial phjcholosy. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
Personnel Department must be stalled with the persons 
who have proper aptitude and qualifications for the 
jobs wh'ch they are expected to perform. 

351. The statutory provisions for the appointment 
of a welfare officer in factories, mines and plantat ons, 
were made to ensure that the managements appointed a 
person exclusively to look after welfare needs of their 
workers and also to help them in discharging their 
statutory obligations for implementation of statutory 
welfare measures. With the growing realisation of the 
need, place and role of welfare amenities, not only in 
the maintenance of happy industrial relations but 
also in the enhancement of productive capacity of 
workers, by the employers themselves, it no longer 
seems necessary to appoint a welfare officer solely for 
the purpose of looking after welfare activitie-). Such 
Officer we feel, can bo a part and parcel of the 
Personnel Department of the management. However, 
in order to ensure that the w’elfare amenities, s'atutory 
or otherwise, are provided and organised properly, the 
Committee recommends that managements should 
designate one of the existing officers of their Personnel 
Departments as Welfare Officer to fulfil the purpose of 
the law. The Committee further recommends that the 
managements should ensure that only such officers of 
the Personnel Departments are designated to look after 
the welfare activities as arc properly qualified tohold 
these posts and have aptitude for welfare work. 

352. Yoga and Nature Cure : (i) The Government 
of India in consultation with the public sector under- 
takings, leading employers’ and workers, organisations, 
should evolve a plan for encouiagemcnt of Yoga on a 
pilot btsis to State with in certain selected centres in tl e 
country ; 

00 Financial assistance should be given from plan 
allocations by the Labour Departments of States/Union 
Territories to such cmplojers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions as are willing to organise Yoga clas-cs ; 

(iii) In all States, bodies to impart training and 
education on Yoga should be set up. Tn the Ministry 
of Health and Family Planning. Works, Housing and 
Urban Development a special cell should be set up to 
coordinate the activities of the State bodies and provide 
necessary guidance as well cs financial assistance on the 
lines of other medical institutions such asAyuivcdic. 
Unani and Homeopathy etc ; 

(iv) The proposed cell in the Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning Works Housing end Urban 
Development should also undertake the work relating 


to collection of information and coordination of the 
existing research being done in the field of Yoga by 
various institutions, organisation etc., and also lay down 
suitable syllabus for the guidance of Yogic education. 

353. Yoga and Nature Cure : Na'ure Cure should be 
widely propagated and its methods be administered 
for the benefit of the general population, specially of the 
working class, in certain selected centres all over the 
cou itry with plan funds. 

354. The proposed Ge oral Mmers’ Welfare Fund, 
right from the beginning, should give active and cfTcc- 
ive importance to the Nature Cure to popularise it 
amongst the workers employed in mining establish- 
ments. 

355. EfTcctivc steps should be undertaken to integ- 
rate Yoaa and Nature Cure systems of Ireatm’nts with 
the medical and health care programme of all industrial 
cstab'ishments as well as of the primary health centres 
in rural areas for the benefit of rural and agricultural 
labour as well. Centres for Nature Cure and Yoga 
should also be established at various sanatoria and 
health resorts that have been already opened in the 
country and that may also be op ned in future. 

356. The Ministry of Health, and Family Planning, 
Works Housing and Urban Development should lay 
down broad guidelines for Nature Cute in the curricula 
of medical institutes; create a special cell for guiding and 
coordinating rcs’arch work in Nature Cure all over the 
country and give financial rnd other supports to such 
institutions as undertake to provide medical and health 
care programme through Yoga a rd N ture Cure. 

357. problems of Handicapped and Disabled 
Workers : The cash compensation provided to workers 
under various labour laws is net sufiicient for the 
workers and their dependents in the event of any 
disablement. Therefore, there is a need to have special 
welfare measures for them. 

358. There should be w'ell thought of comprehen- 
sive tr. ining schemes and proper placement of the 
disabled persons 

359. Handicapped persons should be properly 
trained and assisted to cn.able them to secure gainful 
employment. In order to enable these handicapped and 
disabled persons to be absorbed in various jobs it is 
necessary that a net work of training institutes and 
placement service for trained handicapped personnel 
should be provided by the State Governments Adequate 
granis-in-aid should be given to such institute ./societies 
as may run voc..tional training courses for ha idicapped 
persons. 

360 As a result of State Governments’ efforts 
handicapped persons are being rehabilitated to some 
extent. These efforts should intensively be followed by 
the Sta'e Governments and employers may be persuaded 
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to accept more and more disabled persons keeping in 
view the jobs that they can do. 

361. The Government of India and the various 
State Governments should conduct survey of the existing 
plants/factories/mincs/commcrcial firms, etc., and iden- 
tify jobs which may be performed by handicapped and 
disabled workers. On the basis of the survey and 
scientific evaluation a list of operations that can be 
performed by handicapped workers should be given 
wide publicity for the guidance of employers. 

362. Sheltered workshops for the benefit of handi- 
capped persons should be set up at or near the 
important industrial centres of the country. Facilities 


for training of handicapped persons at these ccnlret 
should be provided. The disabled persons should be 
ensured minimum wages. 

363. Accidents which render workers plnsicaliv 
disabled or handicapped, are a part of industrial acti- 
vity and production of wealth. It is time that the 
Society which benefits from the production of wcalih 
and economic activity should take care of the unfortu- 
nate victims of complicated and processes of production. 
Besides the State, social and philanthropic organisation 
could also play and increasingly greater role in traininj 
and rehabilitation of these persons. 


COMMITTEE ON SHORTFALL IN GENERATION DURING THIRD 

FIVE YEAR PLAN, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Irrigation & Power, 1970. 149p.-f- Plates. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Committee on Shortfall in Generation During 
Third Five Year Plan, 1966 was constituted under the 
Ministry of Irrigation .and Power, vide their No. 32 (36)/ 
66-E2-1 dated August 11, 1966. 

TERMS or REFERENCE 

(i) To examine the reasons for delays in the imple- 
mentation of thermal and hydro-clcctric.il projects in 
the Third Plan. 

(ii) To suggest measures — 

(i) To accelerate work of planning, preparation of 
designs, construction of civil and ancillary works, erec- 
tion. testing and commissioninp. of equipment, etc, 

(ii) To ensure timely procurement of materials and 
equipment— simplification of procedures thereof. 

(iii To indicate the extent of coordination required to 
be done by the Central Agencic-., such as CW & PC, 
Ministry of Irngatien and Po.vcr, etc. 

CONTENI S 

IntuMhicsien ; OqUetion arc! Compikilion orDat.n; 
An of Project Implementation ; Areas of Dcl.aj's ; 


lECOMMENDATIONS 

Greater importance should be attached to adcqu-tlc 
nd comprehensive invc.sligations in preparation of pro- 
:ct reports. No project .should be sanctioned unless all 
1 C relevant aspects have been duly investigated and tlie 
re-requisites for implementation of the project fnne 
iccn met. 

The proforma guidelines as prepared by the Planning 
'ommission for project reports should be reviewed and 
mended as necessary by Central Water and Pover 
lommission to make it suitable for Tlicrmal and iljdfO- 
rojccts and circulated to all Stale authorities. 

Work on investigation should be undertaken suffi- 
'cntly in advance to ensure that the projects arc fully 
ivcstigatcd before they arc considered for inclusion m 
ly partiailar plan. 

For purposes of planning, the investigation work Rf 
tlierma) project should bo commenced at Ica't 
ears in advance of the target commissioning skate ; for 
vdro.projccts this should be commenced S to 50 Jeerr 
I adv.incc. 

Invest ig.atio.ns of projects should be continuou'd) 
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able plan wise. Specifically for this purpose so that 
adequate number of economic projects can be kept 
ready for implementation at the time of formulating the 
Plan. The State authorities should arrange accordingly. 

The investigation work for the Hydro Schemes being 
much more extensive in nature should be placed under 
a senior engineer. In case of very large and Inter-State 
projects a greater degree of collaboration between 
Centre and Sta'es is reeded and the Central Government 
may take initiative in this matter. 

A Master Plan for Hydro and Thermal projects on 
the basis of the total resources available in this country 
is to be worked out and it would be necessary for the 
CW & PC to take initiative and maintain a close liaison 
with the States during investigation and preparation of 
Master Plans, 

The time required for scrutiny and approving a pro- 
ject by the Technical Advisory Committee should be 
minimised. This will be achived if the Scheme has been 
fully investigated and adequate details furnished in the 
project report. The second reference to the Ministry 
of Finance for projects costing more than 5 crore rupees 
after they are cleared by Technical Advisory Committee 
could be obviated with advantage. 

The foreign exchange sources should be firmly tied 
up for each project without a large time lag after the 
project has been formally approved. Foreign exchange 
for each approved project should be issued before im- 
plementation is taken up. 

The purchase procedure should be streamlined. All 
purchase actions for the project should be taken directly 
by the Project Authorities/State Electricity Boards. 

As soon as availability and source of foreign ex- 
change have been formally confirmed and its release 
agreed to by the Ministry of Finance for any, particular 
project, for which advance intimation can be furnished 
to them, the Ministry of Irrigation and Power should 
satisfy themselves as to the need and propriety of im- 
ports and should have autho ity to release the foreign 
exchrnge without further reference to the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Examination by DGTD from indigenous angle should 
be waived if : 

(a) There is no tender from indigenous manu- 
facturers, 

( ) The price of indigenous equipment is higher than 
the landed cost of imported equipment plus 15 percent 
or such other percentages as may be fixed by the 
Government of India from time to time and the saving 
is substantial ; and 

(c) The delivery of indigenous equipment does not 
suit the project construction schedule. 

The foreign exchange for replacement against loss 
in transit and/or transport damages should be promptly] 


allotted by the Ministry of Finance against formal 
requests received from project authorities pending settle- 
ment with the Insurance Company. 

Standardisation to the extent possible in the field of 
layout, civil design, auxiliary plant and common facili- 
ties should be fully e.xplored. 

The scheduling and programming for completion of 
the project should be carried out sufficiently in detail 
and in advance. For this purpose the programme 
evaluation and review technique (PERTj which clearly 
indicates inter-action of the x'arious activities and their 
durations should be adopted as a rule by all pioject 
authorities. 

Each project should own a limited number of con- 
struction plants and machinery to supplement the 
work of the contractor as found necessary in field 
construction. 

A separate Planning Coordination and Progress Cell 
placed under the charge of a Senior Officer directly res- 
ponsible to the head of the Technical organisation should 
be created under each project. This cell should also 
have the services of a customs clearance and transport 
officer. The Planning and Progress Directorate under 
the CW & PC should be appropriately equipps d to w^itch 
and follow the progress of each project in greater details 
than hitherto and render active assistance in removing 
hold-ups at ail stages of the project work. 

The order of priority for the indigenous units being 
allocated to Fourth Plan Projects should be firmly and 
finally studied and the decldon formally communicated 
to the concerned project authorities by Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power, Central Water and Power Com- 
mission. 

The outlay of the Fourth Plan on power projects 
should be finally fixed and the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power should ensure that adequate funds are pro- 
vided for each project. 

The detailed technical specification for the indigen- 
ous power units (boiler and steam turbogenerator or 
hydro units) should be finalised without fuither delay 
and formal orde'-s placed on Indian factories so as to 
enable them to plan their manufacturing programme. 

Foreign exchange for the balancing items should be 
tied up and the source communicated to the authorities 
concerned within a period not exceeding 6-9 months 
from date. For Fourth Plan Thermal Projects CW & PC 
(SEOT) have already submitted details of foreign ex- 
change requirement to Government. Similar action 
should be taken immediately in respect of hydro projects 
also. 

Adequate provision for suitable rolling stock to more 
heavy traffic should be made by the Rail.vays, HEL and 
BHEL The raihvays should further provided for adequ- 
ate number of mobile cranes of suitable capacity for un- 
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loading at destination. 

The Ministry of I and P should constitute small High 
Powered Committee to review the progress of each 
project at suitable intervals with a view to remove 
bottlenecks that may exist or may arise. 

The planning for the 5th Plan in respect of Thermal 
Nuclear and Hydro-Schemes should be initiated forth- 
with. 

Future h>dro generation should' be planned for 


optimum peaking capacity. Pump storage schemes 
for peaking duty should also be planned at appropriate 
locations. 

A close scrutiny of the status of the projects 
included in any plan should be made before formulation 
of any Five Year Plan with a view to fixing a realistic 
target which would reasonably be expected to be 
achieved . 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, STUDY TEAM ON 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRESS AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Administrative Reforms Commission, 1966. 120p. 

(memeographed) . 


Chairman ; Shri K. Santhanam. 

Members : Shri A.D. Mani; Shri A.C. Banerjee; Shri 
K. Narendra; Shri Binod Rao. 

Secretary : Dr. A.R. Baji (replaced by Shri 
G. Trivedi). 

APPOINTMENT 

The Administration Reforms Commission appointed 
the Study Team on Relations between the Press and the 
Administration on August 19, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Study Team will, in regard to the subject alloca- 
ted to it, ascertain facts, locate the principal problem 
areas, examine solutions for the problems and suggest 
such of them as they would recommend for the Com- 
mission’s consideration. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; Scope of the Study Team; The Back- 
ground; Tress Lavs duiing British Ru'e; The Role of 
the Press in Demoracy; The Freedom of the Piess; Press 
Information Bureau; Special Units; Relations between 
Press and Administration in the Siates/Union Terri- 
tories; Contacts between the Press and the Govern- 
ment; News Agencies, News Photo Services and Press 
Organisations; Advertising; The Press Council and the 
Code of Conduct; Miscellaneous: Conclusions; Sum- 
maiy of Observations and Conclusions; Schedule; List 
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of Major Headings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Role Of The Press In Democracy 

The Press is the most important mass medium of 
communication in modern civilization. 

In a democracy, the Press wields influence almost 
equal to that of Government. It is expected to be 
impartial and objective in its interpretation, criticism, 
evaluation, etc. While papers can be expected to be 
biased in one way or anoiher, a free competition 
amongst them would naturally lead them to give correct 
news, objective and comments. 

The Press constitutes the most widespread, fat 
reaching and continuous agency for political education 
of the people. Even though radio and television base 
emerged as its competitors, the Press continues to be the 
most important medium. Radio and television have, 
however, affected the press economy in some countries. 

Foreign rule slowed the growth of the Indian Press; 
even so, its influence today is comparable to that of 
the Press in any other country. The circulation and 
influence of newspapers are bound to increase during 
the next few decades. 

The bulk of expansion will be held in the language 
papers and they will increasingly more public opinion 
in India. 

It is important that the press should grow and 
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function under conditions in which its increasing in- 
fluence is healthy and constructive. 

The essential conditions for such growth are : (i) 
freedom, (ii) recognition on all hand-, that a responsible 
and alter Press is a powerful instrument for democracy, 
efficiency, and integrity, (iii) competition, (iv) proper 
code of conduct, (v) machinery for observance of the 
code and conventions, and (vi) higher education, tiain- 
ing and better service conditions for all working 
journ'’lists. 

The Freedom Of The Press 

Freedom of the Press, essentially a const'tutional 
and legal issue, has been dealt with in detail in the Press 
Commission’s Report. 

Article 19 (i) of the Indian Constitution guarantees 
freedom of the Press with certain limitations Any 
legislation affecting the freedom of the Press should 
be parsed only in consultation with the Press Council 

The Indian Press can be said to be legally as free as 
the Press in USA, UK or any other democratic country. 
Now that the Press Council has been set up, a convent- 
ion should be developed that no Press legislation will 
be passed witbout consulting (he Press Council. 

The Defence of India Rules seek to curtail drastically 
the freedom of the Press. 

It appears that almost no action has been taken 
against newspapers under Defence of India Rules. 

The Press has offered all cooperation to the Govern- 
ment in the content of the Emergency. 

It is essential that the Press should not become the 
instrument of big vested interests tending towards mono- 
polistic control. 

The needs of small newspapers and particularly 
those of the Indian language require to be given more 
attention by the Information Officers. The Information 
Oflic rs should be in close touch w th the editors and 
correspondents \vi hin their own jurisdiction and sum- 
mon a meeting of newspaper's representatives as and 
when desired to asceitain their needs and lo’ to help 
them. The material supplied to the Press by the Bureau 
should be brief and well-written. The photographic 
section of P.I.B. should not be used as an instrument of 
personal publicity for Ministers. The woik of P.IB. 
should not cover minor aspects as the Administration 
which could be left to tl e enterprising newspaper 
correspondents to deal with. 

Special Units 

It is Slated that tl.e special requirements of the Mini- 
stries of Defence, Railways, Fcod and Agriculture and 
the Planning Commission necessitated certain variations 
from the paitern of the normal working of the informa- 
tion services. Their Director/Joint Director/Adviser 


are drafted from the Central Information Service, but 
have the supporting staff either from their own depart- 
ments or from the C I.S. 

Likewise, the External Publicity Division of the 
Ministry of External Affairs has to depe d heavily on 
the services of the Ministry of I & B, paiticularly 
those of the P I.B. Besides, Information Service of the 
External Affairs Ministry is treated as a non-specialisei 
general serv'ice. It is, therefore, essential that Informa- 
tion Officers of the Ministry of External Affairs should 
belong to the C.I.S. Such a merger would help project 
India’s image abroad in a manner more effective than 
has been done hitherto. It will also e.-able the Infor- 
mation Officers working at present in C.I S. to have an 
opportunity, when posted abroad, to study the technique 
of Information Services in other countries. 

Relations Between Press And Administiation In The 
Slalcs/Union Territories 

Generally, it is the Public Relations/Information 
Publicity Department in the States which keeps liaison 
with the Press. However, in certain States, some other 
departments too, have their own PROs for the purpose. 
It is unnecessary dupl cation of personnel and consequ- 
ent waste of funds. 

The norm of working of the Department is a’most 
(he same in all the States ; that is, issuing Press notes 
and background material ; countering wrong or mislead- 
ing information or comments appearing in the Press; 
extending accreditation and transport facilities ; carrying 
out conducted tours ; briefing the Press and arranging 
Press Conferences. Some special facilities for corres- 
pondents of more important papers also exist in certain 
Sta'es In Punjab, they get residential accommodation 
on concessional rates ; in Kerala, they are entitled to 
travel free by vehicles operated by the Kerala Road 
Transport Corporation 

There are no uniform standards for accreditation of 
journalists in all the States. The States of Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh are more liberal in the matter, where as 
Maharashtra is rati er too discriminating. Accredhation 
Committees gen:rally function under the Chairmanship 
of the DPR. 

Accredited correspondents have direct access lo 
Ministers and officials, besides being invited to Press 
Confe ences and brie.'ed for special occasions. Press 
Rooms funct’on only in a few States. 

Administration renders some fina cial assLtance to 
the Press, either by subscribing to the services of news 
agencies or by purchasing a number of copies of some 
newspapers and periodicals or by issuing government 
advertisement. Policies, attitudes, circulation figures, 
etc., are reviewed before issuing advertisements. We 
consider it just and reasonable (hat bulk of advertise- 
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merits are issued to the language Press of the Particular 
region. 

Two-way traffic is maintained between the Press and 
Administration by the Public Relations/Information/ 
Publicity Departments in almost all the St tes. Press 
Clippings are maintained fur the purpose and comments 
affecting a paiticular Minister/Department are communi- 
cated to him/it and contradiction issued when necessary. 
The State of Nagaland finds difficulty in contradicting 
wrong news, as no coricspondent is stationed in 
Kohima. Research and Reference Cells are functioning 
in some States. 

An All India Service for information personnel is not 
feasible as the Information Officers m the States deal 
mainly with the reg onal language Press. 

The 19 Regional/Branch Oflicer of the PJ.B. spread 
out over impoitant towns and cities of the country, 
scrutinise important language newspapers of their area 
and send to the headquarters comments appearing in 
them. They also see that the papers do not breach DIR 
and watch their legular appearance. 

As the officials of ihe PIB in the Regional/Branch 
Offices also feed the local Press, no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between the acuvities of the P.I.B. and 
the Public Relati ns Department. Some overlapping is 
also unavoidable. However, the State Officials could 
mitigate fears of the Central officials by making more 
liberal offer of transport and other facilities when- 
ever dignitianes from outside the State vuit the 
area. 

Contracts Between Press And Government 

Modern government activities constitute important 
news published by the newspapers from day to day. 
Tnere is need foi rocojnised means of contract between 
the Press and Government and correspondents and 
reporters perform this function. 

News from External Affairs and Defence Ministries 
is reported to be occasionally appearing in foreign 
papers when It has been denied to Indian coriespon- 
dents. We are of the opinion that there should be no 
discrimination though foreign coriespondents may 
require special briefing in respect of deveiopmen s in 
India. 

During important functions and celebrations. Govern- 
ments concerned should supply a badge or a special 
token for accredited correspondents. 

No Minister should establish special relations with a 
particular correspondent or newspaper. Correspondents 
should sec officers only in their offices and Secretaries 
and other high officials should meet press corres- 
pondents ordinarily during the last hour of the official 
day. 


News Agencies, News Photo Services And Press Organi- 
sations 

A News Agency’s reporting should be speedy, objec- 
tive and accurate. It should have no economic or 
political policy. Government should give news agencies 
full freedom to operate 

Government's policy is to protect the news agencies 
from the competition of strong news agenccs in oilier 
countries. Foreign news agencies have to circulate news 
in India through an Indian news agency 

A considerable proportion of the unsolicited news 
service by the government is not generally used by the 
newspapers. 

Press organisations should be left free from any 
governmental interference. Go ernment should also 
refrain from legislative interference except when the 
parties concerned are in agreement or when there is 
imperative need to prevent obvious injustice or exploiia- 
tion. 

Advertisements 

In India generally the small newspapers have to 
depend on government advertising, the government can- 
not proceed on purely Business principles. 

The policy of the M.nistry of Information and 
Broadcasting is to release governments’ advertisements 
to newspapers and periodicals in such a way as to ensure 
the widest possible coverage within the funds avadable. 
The object in view is to reach the masses in all walks of 
life. In selecting newspapers and periodicals atten ion 
is paid to circulation, class of readership, journalistic 
cth'cs and production standards. 

An increasing use of Indian language papers for 
display and classified advertisements is being made both 
in respect of number of papers used and the space taken 
in them. Small newspapers arc also being given govern- 
ment advertisements in inci easing quantities. 

It is necessary that in the matter of advertisements 
the Indian language newspapers should be given a better 
deal. The importance of small newspapers, particularly 
the district newspapers, in promoting mass campaigns 
should be recognised. Care should be taken that no 
small newspaper becomes unduly dependent on govern- 
ment advertisements. Political discrimination should 
be avoided. 

The Press Council And The Code Of Conduct 

The Press Council has been set up following the 
recommendations of the Press Commission. 

The objectives of the Council are to preserve the 
freedom of the Press and maintain and improve the 
standards of newspapers in India. 

A more important function of the Council is to 
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evolve a code of good conduct for all newspapers. 


Miscellaneous 

Instead of submitting a bulky volume of newspaper 
clippings containing the opinion and criticisms of news- 
papers, an Information Officer should submit to the 
Minister or Secretary only serious criticisms and impor- 
tant suggestions. It should be the duty of the Minister/ 
Secretary to issue refutations, if any, in public interest 
without entering into public controversy. 

An ambiguous state of affairs marks at present the 
relations of the Press with the Legislature and the 
Judiciary. Precise legal definitions of the offence of 
contempt of legislatures and court arc needed. If no 
such legislative clarification is possible, an attempt 
should be made by the Press Council to define the rights 
and limits of the Press in consultation with the Govern- 
ment, the Presiding Officers of Parliament and the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

It is worth considering whether the law of libel 
should apply to newsmen in the same way as it applied 
to private individuals. The complex and dilatory judi- 
cial procedure in this regard has also to be looked into. 
These matters may be referred to the Law Commission 
for careful consideration. 

Duplicate arrangements for publicity in con- 
nection with the ordinary visits of Central Ministers 
should be avoided. 

Some of the witnesses were of opinion that a large 
number of publications by the Central and State 
Governments are not informative and these constitute 
an unnecessary burden on the public exchequer. We 
have not been able to go into this question at length. 
An outside authority competent to advise the Govern- 
ment On the matter shou'd be set up to examine the 
scope, cost and utility of government publications. 

As the plans and activities of the Central and State 
meraments constitute an indivisible whole, ordinary 
Pu icity can not be separated and entrusted to a special 
agency. Probably the best way to make available to the 
P®op e, the objective analysis and assessment of parti- 
cu ar projects under the plan is to get special signed, 
r ic es written by experts in Planning Commission and 
ni make systematic arrangements for their 

ications in small newspapers. The Planning Com- 
lump sum to those which 
ndertake to publish all such articles on the Plan. 


The Freedom Of The Press 

on it" Governments should pass acts mot 

catm^w (Protection of ] 

«h^s) Act 1956 without any further delay. 

®°'’ernment of India should declare its . 
' " press law will be inlroduci 
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passed without consulting the Press Council or against 
its advice. 

The Press will feel secure if the proclamation (of 
emergency) is revoked and the Defence of India Act and 
Rules repealed. 

It should be the constant aim of the Government to 
lift as early as possible all restrictions which tend in 
any way to curb the growth of the Indian Press. The 
Government should encourage the indigenous pro- 
duction of newsprint, printing mechinery and other alied 
material. 

The small newspapers should be helped by provision 
of credit facilities, rebate on Customs Duty, Government 
advertisements, etc., but these measures should not 
be used in any way of influence the policies of the 
papers. 

Press Information Bureau 

The present structure and functioning of the P.I.B. 
require some radical changes The Information Officer 
should be attached to a Ministry for a sufficient long 
period to know its working thoroughly. 

At present there are seven grades in the Central 
Information Service : (a) There should be only two 
grades; Junior Grades Rs. 350-1250 and Senior grade 
Rs. 1300-2250, (b) The Service should be treated as a 
professional one, (c) The Information Officer attached 
to a Ministry should have the status of a Deputy Secre- 
tary and he should be the its real spokesman, (d) The 
assessment report of the Information Officers should be 
written by the Secretaries of the Ministries to which 
they are attached. 

The Principle Tnformation Officer should be present 
at the Cabinet Meetings and he should be responsible 
for releasing Cabinet decisions to the Press 

The Secretary and the Deputy Secretaries in the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, who are not 
dealing with financial matters, should be drown from the 
Central Information Service. 

The basic qualiflcation for recruitment at the lowest 
level in CIS should be, besides a degree, actual experi- 
ence in journalism or a degree/diploma in the course of 
Journalism from a recognised institution. 

A certain percentages of officers in both the junior 
and senior grades should be drawn from the professional 
or distinguished writers be appointed for short terms, 
says 5 years, on contract. 

Special Units 

Tlie publicity set-up in Ministries like Commerce, In- 
dustry, Transport and Aviation, Communication should 
be on the lines of the Ministries of Railways, Defence 
and Food and Agriculture.' 

The publicity of the External Affairs Ministry has 
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been criticised the most. The Information Oflicers of 
the External Affairs Ministry working within or outside 
the country should belong to the Central Information 
Service and there should be mutual interchange at 
periedical intervals. When an Infoimation Officer is 
for the first time, he should be given special training in 
posted abroad the history culture and civillsat'on of 
India. 

Relations Between Press And Administration In The 
States Union Territories 

There should not be any legislative measures to 
restrict the activities of the Press in cases such as inflam- 
matory or anti-social writings. In such cases, censure 
through the Press Council backed in extreme cases 
with social disapproval should be enough to deal w th 
them. 

The States, bulk of the Government advertisements 
should be allotted to language papers. 

The Director of Information/Public Relations 
Departments in the Sta'es should be either borrowed 
from the Centra! Information Service or fiom the 
field of Journalism. The present practice of appont- 
ing I.A.S. Officers as the Director should be done away 
with. 

The present states and pay scale of District Pub’ic 
Relations/Information/Publicity Officer should be atleast 
that of a P.C.S. Officer. 

Uniform rules should govern extension of facilities to 
the Press in all the States. 

The State Government should impress upon the local 
police officials to have favourable a'titudc towards the 
Pi ess. 

Contacts Between The Press And The Government 

A small sub-committee of the full Accreditation 
Committee consisting of the Principal Information 
Officer one member each of the A.I.N.E.C. and I F.W J. 
may be set up. The full Committee should mret only 
when any rule has to be released, accreditation cancelled 
or for smilar purposes. 

Telephone faci'ities for newspapers should be further 
extended and air freight rctes reduced. 

All correspondents accredited to the Central Govern- 
ment should ipso facto be deemed (o be accredited to 
the Sla'e Governments and vice versa. 

The representatives of foreign news agencies/papers 
should be specially briefed to enable them to give a 
correct picture of the happen'ngs in this country 

Every State Government should give a posi'ive direc- 
tion to its District Magistrates, Police Office-s and other 
senior officers to provide all f. cilit'es to the Press for 
objective and factual reporting. 

The travel and other facilities extended to tl e corres- 


pondents accredited to the Central Government, should 
be extended to the representatives accredited to the 
State Governments to enable tl em to visit the public 
sector undertakings and institutions within the State. 

The State Governments should also provide accom- 
modation facilities as provided to the correspondents 
accredited to the Cen'ral Government. 

The Railway and Civil Aviation authorities should, 
when necessary, give the same priorities to newspaper- 
men as they give to high officials when proceeding on 
urgent official work. 

It would be useful if the Prime Minister and Central 
Minis'ers, when they tour the States, include a meet- 
ing with the local editors as a normal item of their 
programme. 

News Agencies, News Photo Services And Press Organis- 
ations 

The Government should not have any financial deal- 
ing with the news agencies for the supply of internal 
news except on a commercial basis. 

The Indian News Agencies should he able to appoint 
their own correspondents in important capitals of the 
world The Government should assist financ ally to these 
agencies to the extent of 50 per cent of the expenses in 
maintaining such outstations, correspondents including 
the charges of transmission of their despatches from 
abroad. 

The Governmental agencies should lefrain from 
entering into the field of operation of the news agencies 
as far as possible. 

The Government should obtain special articles from 
its experts on payment of usual honorarium and supply 
these to the small newspapers. The representatives of 
feature syndicates may be included i i conducted lours 
and provided other facilities availab'e to other corres- 
pondents. 

The Government should charge for the photographs 
supplied to prosperois and economically viable news- 
papers and foreign news agencies. Free supply of 
photographs should be limited to second and third line 
papers. 

The genuine requirements of the nCiVScameramen 
should be met- They should be given same facilities as 
are given to other accredited correspondents. 

Advertising 

The Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity 
r.t the Centre and the Directors of Information empouer- 
ed to issue advertisements should be assisted by an advi- 
sory committee consisting of represenfativ'cs of English 
and Lnguage newsp-tpers as we'l as representatives of 
legislatures including the opposition for advice on any 
modification of the principles governing the issue of 
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advertisements. The Advisory Committees in the 
Slates should include lepresentalives of the district 
papers. 

The Press Council And The Code Of Conduct 

The Press Council should function as a completely 
autenomous body. The Council should be assured of 
financial autonemy by either specific legislative provi- 
sion prescribing the amount to be paid annually or by 
conventions that such amount will be settled by mutual 
consultation. One of the main functions of the Council 
should be to act as a forum in which the dilTe ences bet- 
ween the Government and the Press will be sought to be 
reconciled without resort to legal action. 

Miscellaneous 

T) e press clippings should be s Tted out and only 
serious criticism and important suggestions should be 
submitted to the Minister/Secretary. The Information 
Officer attrehed to a Ministry should deal with o.'dinary 
complaints, errors and mis-statements. 

The Government in consultation with the Press 


Council and leading newspapers in every resign should 
beset up, an institute for training journalists in regional 
languages. It may be considered whether such institutes 
can function through evening classes so as to benefit 
those who are actually working in the language nerts- 
papers. In the early stages stipends may have to be 
given fer such trainees. 

The establishment of common translation and 
photographic arrangements between the Central and 
State Governments may be more efficient and economi- 
cal. 

There should be joint consult.dions between the 
representatives of the Government and the small and 
big newspapers, English and regional languages to 
decide upon the times allotted, rates, charged for com- 
mercial advertisements on the All India Radio so that 
the newspapers are not adversly affected. 

The Rese.arch and Reference Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting should be strengthened 
and the Press encouraged to make use of its services to 
a larger e-rtent. 


STUDY GROUP ON HOSPITALS, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban 
Development, 1970. 262p. 


Chairman : ,Shri Ajit Prasad Jain. 

Members : Dr. M M S. Siddhu ; Dr. C.B. Singh ; Dr. 

R.V. Sathe (resigned and replaced by Dr. 
H. Shamasastry) ; Shri Gian Piakash ; 
Col. R.D. Ayyar ;Dr. CL. Mukherjee. 

Member- 

Secretary : Col. R.R. Rao. (replaced by Dr. P. 
Diesh). 

appointment 

The rapid industrialisation of the country and the 
constant rise in populalion has brought in its wake a 
number of medical and pubic health problems. Comp- 
laints are not infrequently voiced about overcrowding 
in hospitals, and inadequate provision of staff, drugs, 
linen and other facilities. 

A number of Committees previously set up by the 
Governrnent of India such as the Shore Committee, the 
Muddaliar Committee, etc., have gone into the various 
aspects of hospital services and organisation of medical 


services, but none of these had specifically dealt with 
the special services and facilities, such as, the Central 
steriisation services, diet and kitchen facilities, adequacy 
and system of stocking and issue of the various kinds 
of drugs, medical record system, mortuaries and other 
specialised services so important for the efficient 
management and runn'ng of ho-pitals at various levels. 

The time has, therefore, come for undertaking a 
study of the working of the differe t classes of hospitals 
in this country with a view to improving the standards 
of medical care and des'eloping should guide-lines for 
the future expansion of hospital services in the Country. 
Accordingly the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Health and Family P anning constituted a Study Group 
on Hospitals vide its Resolution No. F. 22-57/64-H 
dated August 27, 1936. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Study Group will “take into consideration the 
findings of previous Committees that have examined 
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different aspects of hospital administration, sift the 
material already available in those reports and demar- 
cate the field that needs to be further” stiengthend. Its 
recommendations were to be made “with due regard to 
the financial position and the known insufficiency of 
manpower”. More specifically, the recommendations 
of the Group were invited on the following : 

(i) The future pattern of development of hospital 
services at the regional, district and peripheral levels in 
terms of size and facilities to be provided ; the require- 
ments of specialist hospital facilities such as, infectious 
diseases, tubeiculosis, mental diseases, paediatrics, 
chronic and convalescent home ; and phased pro- 
gramme of development to achieve the recommended 
targets ; 

(ii) Measures required for integrated development of 
hospital services so that peripheral units like health 
centres, dispensaries, M.C.H. Centres work in close 
coordination with the hospital, which sets as the referral 
centre ; provision of specialist coverage for the periphe- 
ral units from the referral hospital ; arrangements pro- 
viding for regional coverage of the peripheral units and 
referral hospitals by the teaching hospitals in the region 
so that two or three districts have the medical college as 
a final referral centre ; 

(iii) Appropriate standard of staffing, drugs, diet 
linen, etc., for hospitals of various sizes; 

(iv) Provision of hospital phaimacies, Central 
sterilisation facilities and other services like proper 
kitchens, mortuaries, medical records system, sanitation 
and security arrangements, elc.; 

(v) Measures for the augmentation of resources 
available for medical care facilities, including those of 
pay clinics, system of graded charges for services render- 
ed, health cess, etc. ; 

(vi) Facilities for Family Planning ; 

(vii) Any other matter relevant to the object and 
purpose of the study ; 

The following additions to the terms were added 
later ; 

“Undertake a review of the working of the Central 
Government Health Scheme, to evaluate its progress 
and performance and to make suggestions for improve- 
ments and reduction in Government liability”. 

CONTENTS 

Constitution of the Study Group and its Terms of 
Reference, Procedures and Methods, etc. ; Historical 
Backgrounds ; Operational Health Services ; Organi- 
sation of Medical facilities ; Primary Health Centre ; 
Out-patient Department and Emergency Services' 
Special Hospitals ; Integration of Medical and Health 
Services; Staffing Pattern and Requirements of Equip- 
ment ; Laboratory and Diagnostic Services ; Ancillary 


Services ; Sanitation and Security Arrangements; Public 
Relations and Health Education; Augmentation of 
Resources ; Family Planning Programme in Hospitals ; 
Central Government Health Scheme; Difficult Areas; 
Appendices from I to XLIX ; Summary of Recommen- 
dations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Organisation Of Medical Facilities 

1. In order to develop institutional facilitiest he follow 
ing pattern is recommended to be sttained by 1971 : 
Teaching Hospitals 500 (to be increased according 


to the number of students). 


District Hospitals 

200 (may be raised up to 300 


beds depending on popula- 
tion). 

Tehsil/Taluq 

50 (may be raised depending 

Hospitals 

on population). 

Primary Health 

6 (may be increased to 10 

Centres 

depending on needs). 

2. The bed strength of 125 districts which have at 
least one 200 bedded hospital may be raised to 300 
depending on the population served. In the remaining 

210 districts hospitals, 

having less than 200 beds, the 

strength should be raised to a minimum of 200 beds. 
Ordinarily the disiribution of these beds should be as 

under : 


Medical 

60 

Surgical 

10 

Gynaecology and Obstetrics including 

Maternity 

35 

Paediatrics 

15 

Orthopaedics 

5 

Eye 

10 

E.N.T. 

10 

Skin 

5 

Emergency 

5 

Isolation 

10 

Psychiatry 

5 


3. Since the district hospital is to serve as a referral 
centre it should provide specialists in Medicine, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, Gynaecology, Eye, E.N.T. Paediatrics, 
Dentistery, Psychiatry, and V.D. The T.B. Clinic at 
the district headquarters, where it exists should work 
in dose liaison with the district hospital and the medical 
officer of the clinic should work as T.B. specialist to the 
district hospital. 

4. Each of the 947 tehsils/taluqs, which do not 
have hospitals at present, should be provided with one 
hospital each with a minimum b:d strength of 50. In 
other tehsils or taluqs, where the bed strength is less 
than 50, it should be raised to a minimum of 50. The 
distribution of beds should generally be; Medical — 20, 
Surgical — 15, Maternity and Gynaecology — 10 and 
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tsolation— 5 beds. The tchsil/taluqs hospital should be 
provided with three medical officers, one each for the 
three basic specialities, i.e. Medicine, Surgery and 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics. The docior-in-charge of 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics should preferably be a 
woman. She can also take charge of Maternity and 
Child Health work and Family Planning. 

5. At Primary Health Centres of the six beds re- 
commended, 4 should be for materniiy cases and the 
bed strength could be raised to ten depending on the 
needs. 

6. The present number of beds viz. 3,18,000 should 
be raised to 4,20,000 in 1971 and to 6,30,200 beds in 
1976, bringing the bed-population ratio from 0.61 per 
thousand of population as at present to 0.75 in 1971 and 
one bed per thousand of population by 1976. 

7. A regular system of giving liberal grants-in-atd 
to voluntary and charitable organisations to open new 
teaching institutions and other institutions for giving 
medical care and service should be instituted on non- 
restrictive basis. 

8. In order to make full utilisation of the beds 
available in hospitals/Primary Health Centres, the 
following measures are suggested ; 

(a) When a patient no longer needs the specialised 
medical care of a regional or a distirict hospital he 
should be sent back to the tehsil/taluq hospital or the 
Primary Health Centre nearest to his residence for 
general treatment; 

(b) Convalescent homes may be set up where 
chronic and incurable patients may stay on nominal 
payment and in case of indigent persons free of 
charge; 

(c) Medical Inns may be set up in the vicinity of 
bigger hospitals, preferably by private bodies, where 
patients and their relatives from mofussil areas may 
stay on payment during the period of diagnosis ; and 

(d) Specialist, laboratory and diagnostic services as 
recommended by the Group, may be provided soon at 
smaller hospitals and Primary Health Centres in 
order to help create a climate of confidence and 
facilitate the working of referral system. 

9. In order to provide specialist seiwices to the 
people living in rural areas all teaching hospitals should 
be treated as regional hospitals, each serving a specified 
area or hinterland covering, if necessary, two to three 
districts. District hospitals should be developed as 
ful-flcdged referral centres. 

10. Cases from district hospitals should be referred 
jo leaching hospitals, while cases from Tehsil/taluq 

o^itals and Primary Health Centres should be referred 
0 District Hospitals. Primary Health Centres should 
re er cases to tbcir nearest referral hospital. The 
e erring doctor, however, may in serious cases exercise 
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his discretion and refer the cases to the tcaching/special 
hospitals direct. Cases unless needing hospitalisation 
or specialised treatment should be referred back to the 
origination hospitals or Primary Health Centres with 
proper diagnosis and instructions for further treatment. 

11. In difficult areas and in areas where distances 
are long and means of communication difficult such 
as hilly districts and difficult areas like Baster, certain 
fchsil/taluq hospitals should be developed as full fledged 
refferal Centre. 

12. Mobile teams of specialists from district and 
teaching hospitals should visit tehsil/Taluq hospitals and 
Primary Health Centres at regular intervals to advise the 
doctors on cases being ireated there or for the transfer 
of cases needing specialist care to referral hospitals. 

Primary Health Centres 

13. The coverage of 80,000 population by a Primary 
Health Centre is too heavy. In practice the Primary 
Health Centre does not scrv'c more than 30 to 40 
thousand people living with’n a radius of two to four 
miles of the main center and sub-centres. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that by the year 1976 at least one of the 
sub-centres in the Block should be raised to the status of 
Primary Health Centre. 

14. Medical Officers of the Primary Health Centres 
should be oriented in public health and training facili- 
ties for the type of stall needed should be augmented. 

15. The lady doctor for the Family Planning work 
at the Primary Health Centre should always be in 
addition to the lady medical officer on health side. 

16. In appropriate cases, wherever the need exists, 
the number of beds in the Primary Health Centre may 
be increased from 6 to 10. 

17. Full use of specialists visiting Primary Health 
Centres at regular inten'als should be made and the 
Primary Health Centre doctor should keep such cases 
needing specialist trea’ment in readiness. Ambulance 
service should also be fully made use of the make the 
referral service successful. 

18. The laboratory technician with a microscope 
provided at the Primary Health Center under National 
Malaria Eradication Programme should be utilised to 
undertake simple tests like stool, urine, blood, etc., of 
patients attending the Primary Health Centre. 

19. The allopathic dispensaries functioning within 
the jurisdiction of the Primary Health Centre should 
be continued as hitherto and be treated as sub-centers 
to the main Primary' Health Centre. In Blocks wh'ch do 
not have a Primary Health Centre, one of the existing 
allopathic dispansancs should be upgraded to the status 
of the Primary Health Centre and other dispensaries 
would functions as sub-centres. 

20. As an incentive to doctors to work in rural 
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areas the provision of residential accommodation, grant 
of rural allowance and position be rotation in rural and 
urban centres should be made a must. Efforts should 
also be made to improve working conditions at the 
Primary Health Centres to form a unified cadre of 
doctors in the State Government Services and to provide 
regular training facilities to the doctors of the Primary 
Health Centres preferably at the district hospital. 

Out-Patient Department And Emergency Services 

21. The Out-patient Department should be planned 
to provided services for one per cent of the population 
of the area to be catered for. It should be located at 
suitable distance from the indoor waids, and be con- 
nected by a corridor to laboratory, X-ray and other 
diagnostic rooms. In smaller hospitals and others 
where sufficient accommodation is not available, the 
O.P.D. may be located on the ground floor a 'd indoor 
wards on upper floors. 

22. The Out-pat ent Department should be sufficient 
large so as to avoid congestion. There should be a 
reception-cum-information counter situated at a pro- 
minent and easily accessib’e place in the Central Regis- 
tration Hall. 

23. In order to help illiterate people coming from 
rural areas, the Out-patient Department cards issued to 
patients should be in different colours and if possible 
the symbols of speciality like Eye, Ear, Nose, X-ray 
may be printed prominently to identify concerned clini- 
cal Department. 

24. There should be arrangements, in the vicinity 
of the hospital, for stay of pa'ients and their attendants 
seeking admission to hospitals for diagnostic purposes, 
either free or at nominal charges. Such facilities can 
be easily provided by charity minded individuals or 
organisations. Provision of a cafetaria for patients and 
their attendants should be also made. 

25. While planning Out-patient Department provi- 
sion for the treatment of at least 10 per cent of the 
total number of patients expected to attend the Out- 
patient Department should be made for emergency 
cases. 

26. An Emergency Ward should be added to every 
hospital were a pat'ent needing emergency service 
should be admitted at once and kept for 24 hours before 
being transferred to a regular concerned ward. 

27. Ambulance service to bring patients needing 
emergency service should be provided at for the Out- 
patient Department. 

2fe. There should be separate doctors and other 
staff for the Emeigency Department and they shou'd 
work round the clock Setyiccs of other specialists 
should be available at call. The seivices of a patho- 
logist and radiologist should immediately be available 


to the Emergency Waid. In teaching hospitals there 
should be a separate set up of these services. 

29. The budget for drugs, medicines, instruments, 
equipment and dressings for the Emergency Depart- 
ment should be kept separate and be at least double of 
the needs of other corresponding Departments. Buffer 
stocks of drugs sho-ld be kept with the Medical 
Superintendent to meet the needs of the Emergency 
Department. 

Special Hospitals 

30. To remove disp .rity in the distribution of spe- 
cial hosp'tals, preference should be given to the back- 
ward States in the matter of establishment of new spe- 
cial hospitals and provision of additional beds in 
existing institutions. 

31. Treatment in spcc'al hospitals should be res- 
tricted t > lefcrred cases and cases which need specialised 
attention of the highest order. 

32. Tuberculosis : There should be no district 
without having at least one T.B. Clinic with a minimum 
of 100 beds and those having less than 100 beds should 
be raised to 100 beds by 1976. 

33. Domiciliary treatment of T B. should be inten- 
sified. Admiss'on of patients in T.B. hospitals should 
be confined to (i) medical emergencies, (ii) surgery 
cases, (lii) s utum positive cases, and (w) cases not res- 
ponding 'o domiciliary treatment. 

34. Dis'r’ct Tuberculosis Clinics/Tehsil and Dis- 
tiict hospitals and T.B. Centres should be in overall 
control of the Superintendent of the Tehsil/Taluq/ 
District Hospital. 

35. Regular supply of anti-tubercu'osis drugs to 
the patients attending the Tuberculosis clinics should be 
ensured and agency of the basic health worker working 
at the Primary Health Centres should be utilised to 
make available drugs to the patients domiciliary. 

36. Before the mother is discharged from the hos- 
pital the baby should be B.C.G. vaccinated. For this 
adequate provision of freezedried vaccine should be 
made in maternity hospitals. 

37. Mental Hospitals : By 1976 the bed strength 
for mental cases should be raised to 1 : 15,000. Teaching 
hospitals should have a psychiatric clinic (Day Hospi- 
tal) with 30 to 40 beds. District hospital should have 
a psychiatric clinic with a m nimum of 5 beds. Regio- 
nal mental hospitals should be set up for a group of 8 
to 10 contiguous districts. Some of the existing mental 
hospitals should be raised to the status or regional 
hospitals by increasing their strength to 300 — 400 beds. 
Initially mental cases should be treated in psychiatric 
clinics before being referred to teaching hospitals or to 
the mental hospitals. 

38. The existing medical colleges should be exp-nd- 
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ed to trained adequate number of doctors in mental 
rc'erces and leaching hospitals be utilised for training 
para-medical psisonnel. 

39. The Indian Lunacy Act should be replaced by 
a iuiiablc Mental Health Legislation. 

‘10. The maternity beds recommended by the 
GroLp, namely 70 beds in Teacliing Hospitals, 37 in 
District Hospi'a's, 10 in Tehsil Hospitals and 4 at each 
Primary Health Centre have been made on the assump- 
tion thJt only such cases that need hospitalisation, 
would be admitted in hospitals and ordin.ry deliveries 
sinuld be done i.i the homes of the patients qualified 
nndwivcs. 

41. Facilities and equipment for applying advance 
practice in the field of obstetrics and for i^o’a'ion septic 
from chan cases in labour and for special nursing care 
to treat cases of toxaemia, tetanus, peurperal psychosis, 
etc , wh'ch arc now very much lacking or missing, 
sh"uld be made up 

42. Tiain'ng facilities for Midwives, Auxiliary 
Nurse Midwises and for Dais should be mads at the 
District Hospitals. The Dais should also be paid simi- 
hr stipend during the course of training as to Auxi- 
liary Nurse Midwives. 

43. Paediatric Hospitai.s : There should be one 
Paediatric hospital in each State attached to one of the 
medical col'eges. This hospital should have, an addi- 
tion to gercral section, a number of specialised sections 
such as Paediatrics Haemotology. Endocrinology, 
Meiirolcgy, Surgical Paediatrics, Orthopaedic Paedia- 
tiicand Dental Services 

44 Cancer Hospitals : The existing four Cancer 
Hospitals at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi 
should be upgraded to regional centres and operational 
areas attached to each of them. In addition, two more 
regional cent-es be opened ore in Madhy’a Pradesh 
r.tt.’chad to Bhopal Medical College and another at 
Varanasi, or at some place in the State of Bihar. 

45. Ophthalmic Hospil.nls : Training of specialis's 
in Ophthalmo'ogy and provision of more beds to reach 
the noims of ads anced countries namely, one eye spe- 
cia’ist and one ophthalmic bed needed for 10,000 and 
5.0C0 population respectively is an ideal, which should 
biachicsed. The work done by voluntary agccics in 
certain Slates in the field of c\c relief is appreciated and 
su tab's action be initiated in other places also. 

4G. Mobile ophthalmic units, manned by the spe- 
cia’isis of t! c district h spital, shou'd hold periodic eye 
clinics and camps at Pr'mary Hospital Centres. Periodic 
check up of e;c diseases shou’d be ircludcd as an im- 
portant item in the Schoe! Hc.rlth Programme. 

“<• Ttcalrrcnt for Lcprisj Cases ; Excellent work 
wont for the control of leprosy by xoluntary agencies 
and Irucmational Organisations is appreciated and they 


need further encouragement and financial help. 

48. Special emphasis should be laid on the detec- 
tion of leprosy in the School H-alth Progromme for 
this age group. 

49. Leprosy programme should be integrated with 
the Primary Health Centre and sufficient stocks of 
sulphoncs should be ma ntained at the Primary Health 
Centres wlio should obtain the services of a specialist at 
S H T. Centre svherever required. 

50. Infectious Diseases Hospitals : The health autho- 
rities should take serious nonce of the deplorcb'e slate 
of affairs cbtai.riag in Infectious Diseases Hospitals. 
Stale Governments should take over the responsibility 
of running Infectious Diseases Hospitals. In highly 
endemic areas D.strici Hospitals should have isolation 
beds where communicable diseases except smallpox be 
treated. 

5'. Cities with a population of 5 lakhs or more 
should have an Infectious Diseases Hospital. Primary 
Health Centres should provide temporary shelter to 
Infectious D senses patients. 

52. Dental Treatment : Fully equipped and staffed 
dental clinics should be set up at the District hospitals 
where they do not already e.\ist. Besides the dental 
surgeon, the Dental Clinic should have a dental hygie- 
nist and dental mechanic Dental care of school children 
should be inc'uded in the School Health Service. 

53. Conralcsccnt Homes and Rehahilifation Centres : 
Convalescer t Homes should be set up in the vicinity of 
teaching hospitals for chronic and incurable patients. 

54. Facilities for rehabilitation, consisting of Medi- 
cal, Physical 11 erapy. Occupational therapy. Speech 
Therapy and Prcstheiic Sections should be set up at each 
teaching hospital. At least one hjsiothrapist should be 
appointed at the District Hospital. 

Integration Of Medical And Health Serriccs 

55. It is suggested that curative and preventive 
services. Family Planning and Maternity and Child 
Health w. rk should be integrated from the highest to 
the lowest operational level under a single administrative 
.niihorily. 

56. There siniilj he one single officer in the District 
responsible for cuiatb'c, preventive and family planning 
work and he be designated as Chief Medical Officer, in 
place of District Medic I Officer. He should have two 
deputies to assist him- f ) Depiuy Chief Medical Officer 
(Health) and D.'puly Chief Medical Officer (Family 
Planning and MaterniU). The p.-esent post of Family 
Planning Officer may bo abolished. T1 c Chief Medical 
Officer will be ex-officio Mcd'cal .Superintendent of the 
District Hospital and all ot! er medical institutions in 
the Dislr ct will be under his charge. All Civil .Surgeons 
should be given three months’ orientation training in 
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public health so that they can work effectively as Chief 
Medical and Health Officers. 

57. Medical Officer-in-charge of the Primary Health 
Centre should be put in full administrative control of 
the entire health staff and be designated as the drawing 
and disbursing authority with powers to grant leave to 
his staff. 

Staffing Pattern And Requirements Of Equipment 

58. The standards for hospital appliances, equip- 
ment and instruments evolved by the Indian Standards 
Institute should be strictly followed and no departure 
from these standards should be permitted. 

59. Staffing pattern for a Hospital with 50, 1 00, 200 
and 300 beds have been recommended. 

60. Private practice should be permitted to all 
Government doctors except in the case of doctors work- 
ing on the health side, doctors working on laboratory 
and diagnostic services, doctors serving in teaching 
hospitals, Civil Surgeons of the Districts and Medical 
Superintendent of Hospitals, and doctors working on 
research projects. Adequate non-practising allowance 
should be paid to the incumbents of these posts. 

61. State Governments in the case of medical men 
working in Directorates of Health and Medical Services 
and Central Government in case of medical men working 
in the Directorate General of Health Services should 
take their own dfcision in regard to payment of non- 
practising allowance depending on their resources and 
service conditions. 

62. Doctors working in difficult and remote areas 
should be granted a special allowance during the period 
of their posting at such pLces. 

63. System of honoraries should be continued in 
places where whole-time Government doctors and 
specialists are either not available or Government can- 
not afford to engage them for want of funds. The 
services of eminent persons who are known to be 
devoted to their profession and are prepared to work 
as honoraries, should be utilised. The honoraries should 
be subjected to same discipline as whole-time doctors. 
Their terms for recruitment and conditions of 
working like hours of duty, etc., should be clearly laid 
down. 

Laboratory And Diagnostic Services 

64. Laboratory services in India vary from State to 
State and within the Slates at all levels. Efforts to 
strengthen the services at district and peripheral levels 
should be made. Any potent'al savings by way of 
space, equipment, personnel and funds need to be over- 
looked. 

f5. In teaching hospitals the set up of laboratory 
services should include Clinical Biochemistry, including 


routine examinations. Haematology including Blood 
Bank, Histopathology, Clinical Microbiology including 
Stool CSF, Pleural fluids. Serology and Surgical Patho- 
logy, Autopsy including Cytology. Each of these sections 
should be under the charge of a competent and well 
trained officer with a complement of technical staff, 
but the responsibility for technical standards should rest 
with the parent department of the College. 

66. The set up at the District Hospital may include 
Haemotology including Blood Bank, Clinical Bio- 
chemistry, Urine and Stool, C.S.F. Serology, etc., and 
Microbiology. If resources do not permit arrangements 
for such service may be made with the department of 
Pathology and Micro-biology In a neighbouring teaching 
hospital. Laboratory at the District level should have 4 
laboratory technicians, 2 laboratory attendents, a 
sweeper and a clerk on their staff. At the tehsil/taluq 
level there should be one laboratory technician and one 
of the doctors should, in addition to his other duties, 
look after the laboratory. This doctor should be deputed 
to a District Hospital for about 6 weeks’ training if 
necessary. 

67. Non-medical graduates in Bio-chemistry or 
M cro-biology may be employed to do laboratory 
work. 

68. The departmental heads in a laboratory in large 
hospitals should be fully qualified medical man who in 
addition to generai training in pathology should have 
sufficient postgraduate experience in the speciality of the 
department. 

69. The number of technicians in a laboratory 
should be fixed on the basis of 1,000 tests per fully 
trained technician per month as the maximum. 

70. The X-ray Department should be so sited as to be 
readily accessible to in-patient wards, the out-patient 
department and the accident and emergency depart- 
ment. 

71. Teaching hospitals should have four X-Ray 
Plants one of 300 to 5C0 M.A. ; the second of 100 M.A. ; 
and third a portable plant of 35—50 M.A. and the fourth 
a Dental X-ray Plant, besides plants or mechines for 
Diathermy and lamps for ultraviolet and infra red. In 
large and busy hospitals there may be an additional 
miniature X-ray set. 

72. In district hospitals with 200 or more beds there 
should be one 200 M.A. Unit, one 100 M.A. and one 
35 — 50 M.A. partable unit and one for dental care, 
besides having lamps for ultraviolet and infra red. The 
tehsil/taluq hospitals should have one X-ray Plant of 
50 M A. and lamps for ultraviolet and infra red. 

73. Radio therapy should be confined to a few 
selected hospitals and teaching hospitals. 

74. Radio isotopes should be limited to teaching 
hospitals only. 
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Anrillat.'i Smiccs 

75. Supply of linan in a hospital should be the 
responsibility of an officer of the status of Matron or 
Assistant Matron who shouJd ba in-charge of the 
Service. Central linen room is recommended. 

76. Clothing supplied to patients should be simple, 
economical, durable, clean and suited to the climatic 
requirements of the place. 

77. Mechanical laundry for linen in hospitals where 
the quantity of hnen is not Jess than 45,000 pieces per 
week is considered economical, quick and involving 
the minimum 'tvear and tear and pilferage. For this 
purpose smaller hospitals may be grouped. Hospitals 
in the same city may combine to have central mechanical 
v\ashiDg. Small domestic washing machines may be 
used in District and Taluq hospitals. 

78. Hospitals with more than 200 beds should have 
a whole-time dietician. In others one of the sisters 
should be trained in basic knowledge of diets and put 
incharge of dietary and food services. Trolleys insulated 
With saw dust and stainless steel thermos jars with a tap 
should be used for carrying food. Kitchen should be 
preferably on the ground floor and be neat, clean and 
spacious. Stainless utensils and gas or smokless cbullah 
should be used. 

79. Central Sterilisation Supply Department should 
be organised in all hospitals with bed strength 200 or 
more. District Hospitals should supply sterilised 
materials including dressings to hospitals and dispensa- 
ries attached to them. Blankets must be thoroughly 
sterilised. The C.S.S.D. should be on the ground floor 
near the operation theatre and connected with tele- 
phone. 

80. Non-store holding purchases organisation should 
be set up in all States to coordinate the demands of 
medical stores and drugs from various hospitals. Rate 
contracts should be settled with suppliers/manufacturers 
and supplies recieved from them directly, in larger 
packings and sent to the District Hospitals from where 
the drugs and equipment be supplied to Tehsil/Taluq 
Hospitals and Primary Health Centres in the district. 
Medicines should be stocked for a period of six 
months. Quality control organisation should ensure 
quality of drugs received from supplied to hospitals. 

81. Hospital pharmacies should be established in 
all teaching hospitals and tablets, injections, fluids and 
other common mixtures and ointments should be manu- 
factured there. 

82. To check over-medication, there should be a 
Committee consisting of specialists, who should meet 
periodically, examine cases of misuse and excessive use 
and prescription of medicine. A Prescribers’ Journal 
should be started by the Government of India to begin 
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83. The basis of treatment in hospitals should he the 
National Foimulary and the treatment should be pres- 
cribed by Pharmacopoeia or generatic name arduseof 
branded and patent medicines should be discouraged. 

84. In addition to Hospital Liberary, there should 
be a Patients’ Library having light reading and pictorial 
magazines, journals and periodicals, as well as literature 
on dietary, nutrition and health education material. At 
the District Hospitals there should be a fairly good 
library and doctors working in other hospitals of the 
district should become members and borrow books. 
Medical and professional journals should be made avail- 
able in all hospitals and even in Primary Health Centres. 
A system of circulating medical and professional journals 
which are rare and published in foreign countiies should 
be established. If possible extracts of important 
matenal may be got cyclostyled and circulated. 

85. One or more than one workshop, depending on 
the size of the State to repair machines and hospital 
equipments should be set up. Technicians attached to 
these workshops should periodically visit hospital to 
check up machines and repair them on the spot or bring 
them to workshop. Hospital authorities should send 
periodically a certificate to the Health Directorate that 
all machines and plants in the hospital are in working 
order and those out of order have been sent for repairs. 
Tb.se Hospitals with bed strength of 200 or more beds 
should ha\ea repairing cell consisting of one Black- 
smith, one painter and carpenter and one Electrician, 

86. In Teaching Hospitals providing post-graduate 
medical studies records should be kept in a precise 
manner with indexing and preserved in bound volumes 
or in micro-films, where felt necessary’- The cases to 
recorded should be marked by the doctors. District 
Hospitals should adopt a simple method of record keep- 
ing. Record should be maintained on the pattern of 
Intel national Classification of Diseases. In teaching 
Hospitals there should be one Medical Record Omcer, 2 
Medical Record Technicians and one of the Aledical 
Offices in the hospital should be made responsible for 
record keeping. More teaching centres should be opened 
to train Medical Record Technicians. 

S7. All hospitals with 200 or more beds shou’d have 
a blood bank. Doctors should persuade friends and 
relatives of patients to donate blood. Blood banks in 
Teaching Hospitals should supply blood to hospitals 
attached to them. These hospitals should have refri- 
geration facilities and dust-free accommodation for 
storage and equipment for blood transfusion. Blood 
Banks should be equipped with a utility van w/ucii 
should serve as a multi purpose vehicle for iranspoiting 
donors, blood donation teams and social workers, and 
when free for propaganda purposes and for blood col.ec- 
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tion. A small committee of experts to lay down standards 
for the collection and storage of blood and for techni- 
ques of grouping and matching should be appointed. 

88. Designs of mortuaries for different sizes of 
hospitals have been suggested. Cold storage arrange- 
ments should be available in district and teaching hospi- 
tals. Cold room chambers should keep a temperature 
of 4. C. Provision of ice in case of electricty or compres- 
sor failure should be made. The floor should be s ain- 
proof and easily washable. Proper record for in coming 
and out going dead bodies should be maint ‘ined and 
whenever required the services of photographic and 
X-ray units should be available. Ground floc r is the 
best location for a Morgue. It should have a suitable 
exit leading to a loading area concealed from the view 
of patients and the public. On an average there is one 
death per hospital bed perj’ear and facilities for the 
custody of bodies and post-mortems should be provided 
accordingly. 

89. All effort to inform the relatives, fiiend> or 
peiscns who may be visiting tl e patient during his ill- 
ness, about the death of the pat ent should be made be- 
fore declaring a dead body as uncla med. Unclaimed 
bodies may be sent to teaching hospitals for teaching 
cases or for pathological purposes for teaching and re- 
search. Delay in 1 anding over the dead body on tins 
account should be minimised to the max mum extent 
possible. 

Sanitation And Security Arrangements, Public Relations 
And Health Education 

90. Full fieged House-keeping Cell vv'th a quilified 
Sanitary Inspector, Havaldars, Sweepers, Scav. ngers 
and Gardeners has been suggested. 

91. Three to four per cent of capital cost should be 
provided for tie maintenance and repairs of hospital 
build. ngs. Restrictions imposed on account of emergency 
or ether m, alters in tl e allo'mcnt of funds for repairs 
should I ot apply to 1 cspitals. 

92. Hospitals should have arrangements to maintain 
a daily supp'y tf .'^0 pal'ons of water per Kd. Drinking 
vatcrinthe form of w'ater coolers should be provided 
in verandahs and out-patient department at suitable 
location. Private donations should be solicited for pro- 
viding water coolers. 

93. Ore latrine scat for every six beds should be 
prov ded in hospitals. Wherever piped water supply is 
available, all the surface latrines should be converted 
into water-borne latrines attached to the sewerage 
sjstcm or a septic tank At other places water borne 
non-flushing latrines should be provided with a spetic 
tank. 

94. Cooks, food servers, attendants etc. Who come 
in co.atact with food should be screened and their 
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health records maintained. 

95, Regular physical varification of stores in all de- 
partments will icduce pilferages. Architects should pay 
adequate attention to consideration of security in the 
designing of hospitals. 

95. A good and courteous behaviour on the part of 
hospital workers and doctors and the receptiveness by 
patients and their attendants will constitute good pub- 
lic relation. This cannot be strictly enforced but are 
to be realised. 

97. In teaching hospitals, a Public Relations Offi- 
cer should be appointed to look into tl.c complaints 
and difficulties, bring them to the notice of the concern- 
ed officer and secure redress. 

98. In the Casualty and Em.ergency Departments 
'the doctor should be particularly polite and sympathe- 
tic and should spare no efforts to console the relatives 
and attendants of the patients, A brochure containing 
the “Dos" and “Don’ts” i.e. acts which he is not expec- 
ted to do, should be avadable for the benefit of the in- 
patients. 

99. Appointment of Hospitals Advisory Committee 
in teaching and district hospitals is suggested. These 
Committees should take lively interest in the affairc'of 
the hospital and the staff' and suggest measures to 
add to the comforts of patients, build better relations 
and secure hospital support of voluntary institution, 
charitably d sposed persons and social workers. 

100. Hospitals form in excellent nucleus for im- 
paling health education. In teaching hospitals there 
should be a qualified Health Educator with medical or 
social science training. He should be assisted by 
medico-social w'oikers trained in healih education. The 
set-up should include a projectionist to operate the 
audio-visual equipment and artist-cum-photographer 
for preparing education aids. District hospitals should 
be provided with medico-social workers. The Medical 
Oflicer-in-charge of the Primary Health Centre should 
be responsible for health education in the Block and he 
should utilise the Block Extension Educator in planning 
education material for the Primary Hea'th Centre. 

101. The equipment for health education woik for 
hospitals of various sizes have been suggested. 

102. Adequate display of health education material, 
books, pamphlets and arrangements for display of short 
films may be made in the Out-patient Departmenls in 
hospitals. 

Augmentation Of Resources 

103. In order lo augment financial resources the 
following measures are suggested : 

(i) Levy of a charge of 10 paise per aitendancc in 
the out-patient departments of hospitals and disp.Ti- 
saries; 
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(ii) A minimum charge, of 25 paisc per day of hos- 
pital stay; 

(iii) Pajment of diet-charges by patients who have a 
monthly income of Rs. 200 or above; 

(iv) Setting up of pay clinics in all major hospitals 
in towns with a population of live lakhs; 

(v) Provision of paying beds in district and teaching 
hospitals, where these do not exist; 

(vi) Extension of Central Government Health 
Scheme and Employees State Insurance Scheme; 

(vii) Starting of Health Insurance Scheme in select- 
ed areas or among selected groups of population; 

(viii) Contribution from the L.I.C., and 

(ix) Health Cess. 

104 The revenues, raised by n ensures sugges'ed 
above, should not go to the public exchequer but made 
available to the hospital concerned either directly or 
through an equivalent increase in its budget. Dona- 
tions for putting up of hospital buildings, setting up of 
beds in them and for running hospitals should be en- 
couraged. 

105. Central Government Health Scheme and Em- 
plojces State Insurance Scheme should be extended to 
uncovered population and areas. Health Insurance 
Scheme may be tried on pilot basis in selected areas, 
both among the urban and rural populations. State 
Governments should also initiate Health Insurance 
Schemes for their employees by some banks and other 
organisations should be discouraged and these organisa- 
tions sho.ild also start their own health insurance 
schemes. 

105. The Life Insurance Corporation should also 
join hands with health agencies in their endeavour and 
be asked to set apart a prescribed proportion of iis 
profits to finance the Health Insurance Scheme. 

107. The levy of Health Cess as imposed in the 
State of Mysore may be considered by other States also 
as a source for raising revenues. 

Family Planning Progromme In Hospitals 

108. All medical men, general practitioners, specia- 
lists paediatricians and others should be made to lake 
interest in Family Planning work, and they be made 
aware of the urgency of the population problems, 
modern methods and latest-research in Family Planning. 

109. Family Planning Committees should be set up 
in all hospitals to plan and review the progress made 
in regard to Fam.ly Planning. 

110. Family Planning Services should be provided 
in all hospitals through Family Welfare Centres and no 
post ."ihould be left unfilled. In t caching hospitals the 
Family Planning Welfare Centres should work as a part 
of the Department of Gynaecology and Obstetrics. 
These centres should also organise ‘•Well-baby” Clinics. 


Occasions when women come for fitness for loop inser- 
tions or some other family planning advice, should be 
utilised for detection of abnormalitics’diseases and 
wherever possible proper advice giten for treatment. 

111. All hospitals should have facilities for steri- 
lisation. 

112. Doctors and para-medical staff who take active 
interest in Family Planning, a remark to this cfifcct may 
be made in his character rolls. For outstanding work 
in Family Planning the staff may be allowed double 
increments in pay. 

113. As for educational programmes, the Family 
Planning Welfare Centre should be situa'ed at advan- 
tage point, all doctors wherever possible, should advise 
patients for Family Planning as part of patient’s care ; 
nurses during the patient’s stay in hospitals, can edu- 
cate and motivate them for Family Planning. At the 
time when patient is discharged from hospital, eligible 
patients may be clearly told if the Family Planning 
advice is needed and the place to be visited by them. 

114. Orientation courses in Family Planning for 
doctors and nurses should be organised in teaching 
hospitals. Stair of Regional Family Planning Centres 
may also be involved. Family Planning should be 
made a subject of study in medical colleges as part of 
undergraduate curriculum. 

Central GoTernment Health Scheme 

115. High priority should be given to the construc- 
tion programme of dispensaries. The action on pro- 
posals (i) to have separate Hospital for Central Govern- 
ment Health Scheme beneficiaries in Delhi and (ii) to 
set up one poly clinic for every five dispensaries to 
provide laboratory, diagnostic and specialist services 
should be expedited. 

116. Much of the time spent by the patients in the 
dispensaries w.ll be reduced if tlie Pharmacists’ counter 
is enlarged to accon.modaie both the compounders 
dispensing special and ordinary medic ncs and separate 
timings be fixed for old and new cases and these timings 
are strictly enforced excepting for emergency cases. 

117. Diiect consultation w’ith the specialists by 
beneficiaries drawing Rs. 1,200 or more per month is 
not justified on medical grounds and as such this distinc- 
tion should be removed. 

118. A Central Pharmacy be establislicd in the 
medical store for the manufacture of ceriain drugs. 

119. The C.G.H.S. formulary of medicines is quite 
exhaustive. The practice of giving medicines outside 
the formulary and in excessive quantity should be 
voluntarily discontinued and doctors should be consi- 
dered as the best judges to prescribe the medicines. 

120. A committee of experts should be set up to go 
into this question and suggest measures for moving the 
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disparity in expenditure in various dispensaries. 

121. The use of proprietory names should be pro- 
gressively eliminated and the drugs should bear generic 
names. Stricter internal checks should be enforced to 
eliminate pilferage. To prevent impersonation separate 
identity cards for every beneficiary containing higher 
photograph should be issued. 

122. The rates of contributions has remained the 
same since the inception of the scheme in 1954 inspite 
of sharp rise on expenditure. Contributions made by 
the beneficiaries to the CG.H.S. should be raised in 
the same proportion as the rise in total emoluments to 
the beneficiaries since the rates of contribution were 
last fixed. 

123. Since the C.G H.S., dispensaries are providing 
comprehensive health care, they should be redesigna- 
ted as “Health Centres for Central Government Em- 
ployees”. 

124. The referral functions entrusted to District 
Hospital generally, should, in case of Difficult Areas, 
he made the responsibility of the Sub-divisional hospi- 
tals (tehsil'taluq or another suitable administrative sub- 
division). These hospitals may have more than 50 


beds and in addition to surgical, medical, gynaecologi- 
cal obstetrics specialities, should have other spcciulilies 
such as ophthalmology, dermatology, E.N.T. vcneral 
diseases and dentistry. 

12f. The number of Primary Health Centres should 
be raised to two in a block. The frequency of visits of 
health workers should be raised gradually to once a 
week. There should be a provision of 10 beds and in 
addition an isolated hut. 

126. Within areas of Primary Health Centres suit- 
able sub-centre to be known as'Key villages’ should be 
selected in such a manner at one or another of the key 
villages lie within half a day's march from the fartherest 
village. Doctors from the P.H.C. should visit the 
village, examine patients and dispense medicine, once a 
week, on days extensively publicised. 

127. First aid kits should be kept in village and 
school teaching and a Surpanch or one of the Panchas 
should be given short training course to provide first-aid 
services to the villagers. 

128. Doctors working in difficult areas should be 
given higher rural allowance than obtaining in other 
rural areas. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Prof. V.K.R.V. Kao, the erstwhile Member (Educa- 
tioi^). Planning Commission, convened a meeting of the 
Panel on Education in September 1966 to consider the 
draft Fburih Plan proposals in respect of education with 
reference to the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. Ore of the group set up by the Educa- 
tion Panel, reinfed to agricultural education. This group 
considcied me scheme of Junior Airicultuial Schools 
which was e. rlicr prepared by a Working Group set up 
by the Ministry of Education and also the recommenda- 


tions of the Education Commission of this subject and 
made the following recommendations : — 

“Regarding the Junior Agricultural Schools, the 
Group was of the opinion that while these might help 
in dealing with the bulk of drop-outs in rural areas, 
after the elementary stage, the details of the courses to 
be offered and the type of institutions to be created 
should be worked out by a fresh committee to be set 
up by the Planning Commission.” 

In pursuance of the recommendation of this Group, 
as endorsed by the Education Panel, the Chairman, 
Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, appointed a Working Group on 
Agricultural Education at the School stage. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(il To draw up a concrete scheme which, among other 
things, would explain the objectives of the proposal ; 
and 
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(ii) "fo suggest a draft syllabus, duration of courses, 
criteria for the location of institutions, method for selec- 
tion of students for admission to the courses, recruit- 
ment and training of agricultural teachers, rdministra- 
tivc and financial implications, phasing of the Program- 
me, manpower and material requirements, etc. 

CONTENTS 

Composition and Terms of Reference of the Work- 
ing Group ; Scheme for Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion ; Conclusion ; Anne\ure A ; Appendices I to X. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Group strongly rreemmeno’s that the necessary 
financial provision for implementing the proposed 
scheme of Vocational Agricultural Education may be 
made in the current jear by appropriate adjustments, 
if necessary, so that preparatory steps are taken for 
surveying the location of such centres and for the 
training and orientation of agricultural teachers. It 
would also be necessary to find finances for the pilot 
projects of vocational agricultural courses aheady initi- 
ated by the Regional Colleges of Education. We are 
strongly of the view that this scheme should be imple- 
mented, without any delay and therefore, commend the 
projects already taken up by the Regional Colleges 
because we fee! (hat on the success of these pilot projects 
will depend the implementation of this programme on a 
large scale The Group also strongly recomme-ds that, 
in the Annual Plan for 196S-69, adequate provision may 
be made for the setting up of 25 centres during I96S-69 
and also for the establishment of necessary administra- 
tive machinery both at the Centre and in the State levels 
so that the effective implementation of the programme 
is not retarded. 

The Group in its first meeting recommended that 
basic literature necessary for these vocational agricul- 
tural couises must be prepared in advance. The re- 
commendation is again reiterated and it is suggested 
that the appropriate Ministries may set up necessary 
machinery to make an assessment of the insliuctional 
materials, guide books for teachers and other manuals 


which are already available and also make an assess- 
ment of the additional literature required. In this 
connection, our attention was drawn to the instructional 
materials prepared by the N.C.E.R.T, in Biological 
Sciences whicii is proving \ery useful and we suggest 
that this type of literature may be produced in the field 
of agricultural sciences also which would be relevant 
to the proposed schemes of vocational agricultural 
courses. 

The Group hopes that the Planning Commission will 
take necessary steps in circulating this scheme to the 
appropriate Ministries and Departments at the Centre 
and in the State and commend its early implcmention. 
We are informed that the question of providing 
necessao’ funds for this scheme will be decided by the 
Education and Agricultural Divisions of the Planning 
Commissi m with the concerned Mini tries. We are 
keen that decision on this and other rfcommendations 
may be taken early. 

The Group has not gone over tracing the h'story of 
the reasons for the failure of agricultural eduation at 
the pre-uni\ersity stage in making an impact on improv- 
ing the economic condition of people in rural areas. 
This question has been reviewed by a number of Com- 
mittees and Commissions. We have, however, kept in 
view, while drawing up the programme, the various 
suggestions made by these expert Committees and have 
drawn up a realistic programme which can meat the 
needs of cur country. To begin with, during the Fourth 
Plan, we have visualised this scheme only as a pilot pro- 
ject with an ultimate enrolment of 9, 750 in 1970-7J. We 
believe that financial consideration should not come in 
the way of the implemention of this programme as we 
believe that the condition precedent for having a break- 
through in our agricultural economy is the extent to 
which it is possible for the society to make necessary 
provision for the introduction of agricultural education 
based on science and icchnology at various levels and 
more so at the level when the young farmers have the 
capacity to absorb the significance of the adoption of 
new techniques. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCttOOL TEXTBOOKS, 1966-fiEPORT 
New Dellii, Ministry of Education, 1967. 22p. 


Chairmnn : Prof. K.C. Saiyidain. 

Members : Sliri J.P. Naik ; Dr. V.S. Jha ; Shri Hayat- 
ullah Ansari; Shri Gopi Nath Aman ; 
Dr. R.H. Dave. 

Secretary ; Mrs. S. Dorais'.vami. 

APPOINTMENT 

It had been repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that some of the textbooks 
prescribed for schools in several States, contaned 
certain passages in respect of which objection was 
raised by certain sections of minority communities on 
the ground that they hurt their feelings and militated 
against the directive principles of the Constitution. The 
matter had also been raised in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Education, therefore set 
up a Committee on September I, 1966 to examine the 
issue and to advise the Government of India on the 
principles to be adopted in the preparation and assess- 
ment of textbooks suitable for a secular State. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Committee were as 
follows ; 

(a) To examine the specific complaints regarding 
books brought to the notice of the Committee from 
dilTerenl States, and to test their validity with particular 
reference to the need for promoting intcr-communal and 
inter-regional understanding ; 

(b) To State the general principles to be adopted in 
the preparation and assessment of text books with 
special reference to the tcacliing of language, history and 
social studies ; and 

(c) To suggest a practical programme of action for 
the preparation and assessment of textbooks prepared 
on the basis of principles so enunciated. 

CONTENTS 

Appointment of the Committee ; The Composition 
of the Committee ; Terms of Reference of the Com- 
mittee ; Procedure Followed; The Naimc of Existing 
textbooks ; Rccon.mcndfalions Treatment of Religion in 
Textbooks ; Treatment of Mythology in Textbooks ; 
Fi.acc in Sanskiit ; Teaching of History; Need for 
Guiding Policy by the Gmcrnment of India; Conclusion; 
Appendix A. B. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Treatment Of Religion In Textbooks 

The first question that must be answered in this 
connection is whether religious material should at all 
be included in language textbooks. The primary objec- 
tive of language readers is to teach the languacc cITecli- 
vely, according to proper educational principles. How- 
ever, in the Indian situation, language is often inextri- 
cably woven with religious sentiments, myths and 
legends associated with the Hindu faith as wi.li others. 
To give up such literature altogether uould deprive the 
younger generation of a rich literary cultural heritage 
and impoverish their minds. A tiuly secular Stale is 
notan irreligious or anti-religious State ; it is one in 
■which full religious fieedom is ensured to every citizen, 
and in which no religion is accorded any specially 
favoured treatment. The fundamental principle of our 
national life is that it assures respect for all religions 
and promotes the spirit of tolerance for the people who 
profess dilTerent faiths. When this principle is violated 
in practice, the Constitution stands violated. It is 
therefore, necessary that the children .should not be 
shut off from the knowledge of their own religion or 
that of others. They should be taught to understand 
them and to live with people who profess other faiths. 
A knowledge of otlicr cultural streams which constitute 
the heritage of the country should be necessary for all 
children whether they belong to the majority or minority 
communities for without it they will be unable to play 
their part properly as responsible citizens of our secular 
multi-culture society. Textbooks should, therefore, 
endeavour in tlicir limited way to acquaint the pupils 
with the basic truths of all religions and tlic contribution 
which they have made to the development of human 
values. In order to achieve this object a balanced pre- 
sentation should be given in tc.xtbooks on various reli- 
gions of the people of India. 

There should be no objection on the part of any one 
to know the main articles of faith of persons beloi’gir-g 
to other religions. In fact, it is necessary that they 
should, because we live within a mulli-rchgious society. 
However, the children of these communit'cs .should nut 
be made to belics’c that the practices peculiar to any 
religion arc practices approved by ah religions nor be 
asked to take part in them. 
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There is obviously, need for rmintaining some 
rcasonab’e hind of balance in any textbooks between 
religious and non-re’igicus material bearing on the life 
of the community. A disproportionate emphasis on 
mythological or religious material and the comparative 
neglect of scientific, social, intellectual or aesthetic 
expressions of man is not in keeping with the needs of 
a growing society Which is trjing to modernize itself. 

It is quite conceiveable, for instance, to have good 
language readings which da not inc’ude any religious or 
mythological themes, without any real loss to the child. 

In presenting any leligious m terial, textbooks 
si ould provide information about reli.ians and not «cek 
to preside any denomination’s religious instruction. 
Besides, when the msthology or beliefs of a particular 
religious community are mentioned they should not be 
presented as if they are acceptable to all the communities 
of India. For example; when talking about the river 
Ganges, to say that "the river is considered sacred by 
the Hindus’’ ssould be more appropriate and correct 
than the statement “the Ganges is cons dered a sacred 
river by all of us”. One can, of course, talk of the 
great advantages which the Ganges brings to the life of 
millions in our country but it is incorrect to assume that 
its sanctity is accepted by all. 

Treatment Of Mythology In Textbooks 

In this connection it is necessary to examine in a 
broader centest, the extent to which language readers 
should have le'sons bea ing on mythology. The answer 
lies in what we wish to ach'eve through the language 
reading and what mythology can contribute to the 
desired end. V'e cannot discuss here tl e general func- 
tions of language readings in the programming of 
education of the children in different school stages. 
These purposes are well known and so are the principles 
of planning the themes and con'ents of readers. We 
must, however, lake note of One important conside- 
ration, namely, that the textbooks of tomorrow must 
be forward-looking and prepare the pupils for living in 
a fast-changing W'orld in which old frontiers are fast 
crumbling Modernisation is maiked by a Copernican 
change from the attitude prevalent in the past, in which 
legends and mythology originally came to birth. The 
forces of nature were observed w'ith a sense of awe and 
inevitability and human freedom of action was confined 
to the limits imposed by the stern realities of nature. 
In the age of scientific and tecbological revolution, man 
has gained confidence in his power to make nature 
yield to his wishes. A ne.v sense of achievement created 
by the gro.ving power of science has opened up fresh 
atenues of human interests and efforts. The charae'eri- 
stic urges of the technological era allow but a limited 
scope for mythology which has value to the extent that 


it contributes an ingredient of our ancient culture and 
legacy. We, no doubt, owe a debt to the past ; and we 
must realise that the ‘p-esent moves with the weight of 
the past on its back’. Nevertheless, we cannot 
afford to become a slave to the past and the textbooks 
should pay due heed to the ne.v aspirations and hopes 
of the younger generation. More inferesiing and modem 
themes can, and should be considered for inclusion in 
order to prepare a rational mind. When man went 
into space as one our witnesses put it, “he became a 
citizen of ihe universe ; not a captive of his geographical 
or exc’usive cultural frontiers". 

This is not to be little the place of mythology in text- 
books, Mytl-o’ogical themes are es'ential to fulfil certain 
educational purposes. For examp’e. mythology hdps 
the child understand literary allusions in the literature 
and poe'ry of the past as well as the classical 
background of cur ancient people. Some mytho- 
log'caf stories have very appealing moral content 
of universal accrpiab lily. Such themes can he chosen 
and used profitably to convey essential va’ues of life to 
the young. Since the study of literature contributes to 
the enrichment of imagination and some of the mytho- 
logical stories-Indian as well as foreign — are excellent 
and interesting examples of flights of imagiration, they 
can be usefully included in textbooks and supplementary 
reading materials, within reason. Ho.sever, the inclusion 
of mythology should always be purposeful. As we 
hive a variety of cultures in our country and each of 
these has its own mythological associations, the limited 
room for mythology in the readers w'lll have to be 
shared in reasonable proportion by their different tradi- 
tions. We must remember, however, that, through our 
textbooks, we are trying to produce a modern, secular 
and rational mind, receptive to the total heritage of the 
human race and able to live in this age of space travel; 
nue'ear energy anJ other specacular technological 
changes. 

The possibility of including religious and mythologi- 
cal material pertaining to various religions being limit- 
ed, by space as well as by the spirit of the age, there is 
need for more careful and rigorous exercise of selec- 
tion. Such selection, as we have stated, should be 
purposeful and dictated by what is good for the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of national i-tegration. It should 
kelp to strengthen the bonds of understanding among 
the peoples of the country and to inculcate in the young 
learners the spirit of understand ng and appreciation. 
The object of education given in sciools is not primarily 
to train children a> Hindus, Mjslims, Sikhs, etc., but 
as good, broadminded, tolerant, Indian c t zens. Tne 
actual religious training of children should be primarily 
the function of parents or religious organisations or 
special schools set up fay them for the purpose. This 
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cinnol. obviously, tiic taken up by the .Stale riJucational 
Sy.s'cm. 

Place Of Sanskrit 

While an examination of the llucc-lanEuagc formula 
is outside our terms of rcrcrcnce, it is obvious to us 
that compu'sory instruction in .Sanskrit, ht\vc»cr desir- 
able it may be for .some sections of our people is not a 
paitoflhc formula. The practice in some Stiles to 
tc.ich .Sanskrit compulsor.ty as a part of Hu di. is imt 
in keeping with the spirit of llic formula. On the 
contrary, it appears to be an escape from it. Tiic .Sans- 
krit Commission, too, has not cnvisigcd the compulsory 
study of .Sanskiit, We recognise that Sanskrit has a 
very important cultural position in the cotmtry and that 
Is study should be encouraged as widely as possible 
among the students and in n m tch m ire ‘crious 
manner. Hut this should be dune onlv on a v.duntary 
and optional btsi^. If a subject like S.nskrit i* taught 
for a very short period by indifferent icnchc.'S on .senti- 
mental considerations, the child may b: able to acquire 
the barest smaliciing of it but ho will nu reach the 
break-through p int at which its practical and cultural 
possibilities can become real and be utilised for educa- 
tional purposes, irducctionally, therefore, it will mc.in 
a good deal of waste. 

Lessons which arc in the na'iirc of fcmil worship 
or piaycr should not he included in language textbooks, 
even when they arc harmless. They ate likely to be sus- 
pected because custom associates them not with il cir 
undcrlsing meaning or literary charm but with the 
accepted modes of worship peculiar to parlicuku reli- 
gions. School books should, so far ns possible, avoid 
selections of denominational prayers, for inclusion in 
textbooks. It is doubtful if the m ist careful selection 
will succeed in excluding poems and prose pass'qas 
from Sanskrit texts which have some bearing on the 
Hindu religious sentiments. Tli se baxc to be read with 
reference to the context in which they were written and 
the people for whom tiicy were written. Thosew'ho 
read them should also cultivate bread h of mind to 
understand the background in which they wee written 
and learn to appricialc whatever ground in which they 
were written and learn to appreciate whnicNcr is worth 
while in them. The teacher’s guidance in helping to 
cultivate correct attitudes in dealing svith these passages 
is very necessary. Their inclusion \xill n t create any 
problem when it is understood that the lea n'na of Sms- 
krit will be optional. 

The Education Commission hr.s suggested the pre- 
paration or Special material for moral and rclieioas 
education in order to facilitate mutual understanding 
of religious and cultural attitudes in a multi-religious 
society. It would be more appropriate to include' rcii 


gioux and mythological themes in these hooks than in the 
l.ingtiage readers which could then include more of secu- 
lar material rcicvcnt to present-day needs. 

Teaching Of History 

On of the most sensitive areas demanding delicate 
handling lies in the prepara'ion of textbooks for history 
in the schools. The discipline of the subject requires 
objccliv ty and precision and dispassionate study of 
facts, ft would be unwise not to stale facts with accu- 
racy and objectivity in h'slory readers, as there can be 
no comp-omise with truth This is an important ele- 
ment in the education of the young, Tiicre is, however, 
an cl merit of interpretation in the treatment of histori- 
cal data anJ it is essential to ensure that history is 
intcrprc'cd in a manner which will assist in the culli- 
vriion of undc.'s'.iriJing and in promoting the sense 
of national in'egr.iiion. It wall do no good if historical 
facts or insi lents arc either mis-stated or ignored in 
schools. Those among the sP'dcnls who may later bc- 
c.nmc scholars of l.istr ry svill feel resentment when they 
discover later that tl cv were xvillfully fed on lies. The 
great chal'cnge in lire prcp.rr.uion of goad history 
reders lies in the wise and careful selectivity of mate- 
rial. Greatest care and caution must be excised by 
knowledgeable WTiters in including material which will 
neither cntial sacrifice of truth nor of the elements 
rcquiicd for the building up of a peaceful, tolcrant- 
inincd and united nations. 

Much of the dilTiculty in the selection and treatment 
of historical matter would be overcome if we remember 
that, gcncr.illy speaking the future is more important 
than the past and instead of spending time and energy 
in scliools on unimportant controversies over past Iiis- 
tory, w cl. 'lid stress on the fact that, as a people, we 
have to learn to lire together and use the lessens of 
history for that purpose 

In V cw of the fact that in te.iching Indian history in 
the p.isl, during tl c Hritish rule, stress has often been 
la’d on religious dill'crences and conflict, it is necessary 
tb.it we should now highlight those situations— and they 
arc legion — where people of all rc’igioiis faiths have 
worked together in unity aiul cooperation. Where cer- 
tain facts of history arc important in themselves and 
cannot — and, indeed, should not— be ignored, they 
should be used wisely to show how these ugly episodes 
of the past ate things of which all of us should be 
ashamed and evcrythings should be done to avoid 
them in the future. This would, obviously, 
involve a creative and purposeful reinterpretation 
or history and a judicious selection oF histoiical truths, 
Ti'C interests of national unity and the needs of a moder- 
nizing society should be the primary considerations in 
our choice and presentation of matcrml. 
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The problem of selecting content is thus of great 
importance in the early stages of teaching history when 
the guiding principle should be not to give all the facts 
but to pick out those which may exercise the desired 
influence on the minds of children. This is not, as is 
sometimes suggested, a falsification of history but a reco- 
gnition of the obvious fact that it is literally impossible 
to present all facts. In fact, there is no special educa- 
tional virtue in burdening the children’s mind with “old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago”. If there 
were wars and conflicts between rulers of the same reli- 
gion or of different leligions or wars of conquest and 
enslavement or acts of cruelly, they are not of immediate 
consequence for young children. And even when they 
arc presented later, the approach should be to show that 
they were as a rule wrong and undesirable and did not 
solve any prob'ems. Most of the wars, even if they ate 
historically important, can be treated as basing happe- 
ned and as a matter for regret and shame to all of us 
as human beings. But the emphasis should definitely 
be on peaceful, constructive, cooperative, creative, 
socially worthwhile actisities in w'hich men and women 
have been engaged during the historic process of build- 
ing up noble values and ways of life. At the higher 
level, when it is a matter of rcse.nrch studies or of grad- 
uate work or even at the secondary level, wars and 
political conflicts can bo studied in greater detail in order 
to get the proper historical perspective and to cultivate 
the capacity to appreciate facts in their historical con- 
text. One of the most objectionable features in the teach- 
ing of history — as well as in the writing of textbooks — 
is that it aIlow.s the acts of individuals to be inter- 
preted as an expression of the faith that they happened 
to profess. This should be avoided at all costs and the 
children shou’d be definitely guarded against communal 
or sectarian ‘stereotypes’ which are often foolishly or 
maliciously built up in their minds — that the Hindus arc 
heathens or the Muslims fanatics or the Siklis cniel or 
the Christians contemptuous of other religions. 

Interpretation of histor'eal d.ata is, doubtless, a 
difficult task, and it is, therefore, essential to produce 
guide material nationally for the use of teachers and 
lextbook writers. It would be necessary for this 
purpose, incidentally, to provide proper training or 
orientation facifilies for writers of books and teachers. 
Tins can be done through the training institutions for 
the teachers and through a waricty of programmes 
^ch ns pror ision of reference libraries and workshops 
for the writers of textbooks and other books for use in 
schools.^ It Js necessary to initiate serious thinking on 
' ® subject among fcacliers and educational adnimist- 
ptor^ The uni\ersiiies should also interest themscUcs 
ru th.H problem, and should, indeed, give a le.id in 
ringing about a health, change in the books written for 
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schools. 

The general observations made in the preceding 
p.-’ragraphs apply aho to .supplcmentiiy rc’dcrs, charts 
and other instructional nntenn! that accompany basic 
texts Very often the illustr.itions in tc.xtbooks arc not 
only unsuitable but of poor quality. In tlic over-all 
improvement of textbooks, ihcsc points have also to be 
carefully taken into consideration. 

Need For A Guiding Policy By The Government Of 
India 

As wc iias'c pointed out earl’er, neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor the State Governments have so far 
issued any clear-cut guide-lines which would help te.xt- 
book writers and reviewers in adopting the correct 
approach in the selection and presentation of religious 
and historical material to school children. This is 
a responsibility which has to be squarely shouldered 
without delay by the Central Government in cooperation 
with State Governments. Such policy direction should 
be provided in clear-cut terms and offer lucid guide- 
lines. 

Along with this, the Centre should also prepare 
model or specimen textbooks, lessons and pools of 
textual material which the States and textbook-writers 
could use at their discretion in the preparation of their 
own textbooks. As it is important that a textbook 
carefully prepared should bo used equally carefully In 
the classroom, departments of education should en- 
courage and sponsor the preparation of intelligently 
planned handbooks for teachers which will, amongst 
other things, discuss how such religious and historical 
topics should be handled in classroom situations. 

This responsibility can be taken over on behalf of the 
Central Government by tlic National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training which is already engaged 
in the writing of model textbooks and the training of 
textbook-writers. In the performance of his work, one 
of his main objectives should be to promote national 
integration and the creation of a forward looking 
mentality. 

It is not merely a selection or production of text- 
books once in 3 or 5 years which is necessary; it is 
equally important to have a continuous scrutiny of 
textbooks and to set up a suitable machinery at the 
Centre to study and review carefully and critically the 
textbooks produced in the States, particularly in langu- 
ages and social studies, from the national point of view. 
Any helpful comments about their contents, presentat- 
ion, etc., should be sent to the States, confidentially', if 
necessary, as technical opinion, and a programme of 
constant impiovemcnt of textbooks promoted through 
close collaboration with State Departments of Educa- 
tion. It is important to avoid offensive criticism or 
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give unnecessary publicity lest it sboulcl provoke any 
defence mechanism on the part of the States. The entiie 
process should be carried out at the educational level 
and in a spirit of good-will as a joint endeavour in an 
important cause. This eifoi tat the Centre should be 
suitably supported in the States by a counterpart machi- 
nery at the States level. 

The best talent available in the country should be 
employed for preparing te,\tbooks. As our President 
(then Vice President) Dr. Zakir Hussain, pointed out, 
no less a person than Rabindranath Tag'-re wrote text- 
books for school children in Bengal and, in the past, 
there have been other great and creative wr'ters who 
have done this labour of love. It was, not, however, 
then a predominantly comme cial venture as it has 
since become. We feel that the tcacheis too should be 
intimately involved in the process of textbook-writing 
and in trying them out experimentally before being 
introduced in the classroom on a Urge scale. 

Although the practice of nationalisinc textbooks has 
some advantages, it has often not succeeded in produc- 
ing quality textbooks. Nationalised textbooks often 
suffer from the same deficiencies which we have tried to 
analyse but, being Government-sponsored, they are 
officially considered to be above criticism, though there 
is even less justification for such mistakes and undesir- 
able material being found in them. 

Textbooks should never be produced and evaluated 
in a hurry. The process of preparing and publishing 
textbooks should be carefully planned, witii due provi- 
sion for try-out and for invifng teacher’s and children’s 
reactions and views in the light of which they can be 
revised. 

The Education Commission has recommended that 
private authors and publishers should be encouraged to 
produce textbooks, and nationalised textbooks should 
compete w.th them on the basis of merit. This is the 
only way in which the initiative of teachers and 
authors in the preparation of .quality textbooks can be 
fosted. We would also suggest that the Central and 
State Governments may consider the feasibility of 
utilizing the services of a high-pow'er Ad ivory Com- 


mittee, consisting of a few persons of outstanding 
eminence, belonging to different faiths, who should 
not be charged with selection of books but with examin- 
ing the selcclcd books in order to eliminate such of them 
as may be objectionable from the point of view of 
national integration or inter-religious understanding. 
Alternatively, in order to make the scheme more pra- 
cticable, such committees, consisting of persons of 
different faiths, may be appointed for each linguistic 
region. This question is so important that no effort 
which will result in the improvement of the present 
Situation should be spared and we are sure that persons 
of eminence and good-will be coming forth to cooper- 
ate. If this involves any expenditure of funds in re- 
munerating the members, this should not be grudged. 

Conclusion 

In a multi-religious State, it is no easy task to help 
the younger generaticn grow up in an atmosphere of 
not merely passive mutual ‘sufferance’ or ‘toleration’ 
but of positive understanding and appreciation. There 
is need, indeed, for adopting a comprehensive and 
national approach which should try to reorient the entire 
society intellectually and emotionally. But this is a diffi- 
cult and heart-brcakingly slow' process. Text-books 
provide, in some wajs, a quicker and more practicable 
way of correcting in tl e classroom-— at least to some 
extent— whatever irrationalities and fanaticisms are en- 
gendered in the child’s mind through scc'al influences, 
and substituting in their stead, wholesome attitudes of 
rational and scientific thinking. Much has been said in 
past about the need for improved textbooks, but the 
question of adequacy and suitability of their content in 
a modern scientific and secular State has not been suffi- 
ciently recognised. It is the urgent and imperative duty 
of the Government to see that textbooks contribute in 
full measure in bringing about national cohesion and 
the development of a progressive and forward outlook in 
the next generation. This is the only way in which we 
can check the tendencies towards reaction, fanaticism 
and obscurantism which are still, unfortunately, visible 
in our body politic. 
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COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY ON DURGAPER STEEL PLANT 
(HINDUSTAN STEEL LTD) 1966 -REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals, 115p. 


Member : Shri G. Pande 
APPOINTMENT 

The Committee of Enquiry on Durgapur Steel Plant 
(Hindustan Steel Ltd ) (1966) was constituted vide re- 
so'ution No. DUR-21(4)/66. dated September 12, 1966 
of the Ministry of Iron and Steel. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To identify and assess the deficiencies and ascertain 
the causes therefore, in the particular units of the Coke 
Ovens and the Wheel and Axle Plant as well as in the 
allied departments. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Bcckgrouud ; Reorganisation ; Deve- 
loping Performance ; Over All Plant Performance ; 
Coke-Ovens ; By-Products Plant ; Blast Furnace Depart- 
ment ; Steel Me'ting Shop ; Rolling Mills ; Wheel and 
Axle Plant and Sleeper Plant ; C.E.M. Shops and 
Foundry ; Maintenance ; Materials Management ; 
Production Planning and Control ; Performance Control 
and Development ; Personnel Management and Indus- 
trial Re'ations ; Incentive Schemes ; Financial Manage- 
ment Cost Control and Sales ; Plant Reorganisation and 
the HSL ; Conclusions; Summary of the Report and Re- 
commendations ; Annexures. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Plant should improve control over quality of 
raw materials, processes and products and reduce its 
off-grade production and high inventories, to reduce the 
Cost of production. 

The management should take special action to arrest 
the fall in labour productivity and increase it substan- 
tially by adopting the methods used for improving 
performance. 

A Special Study should be made of the 27 numbers 
of equipments and attachements, which are lying idle in 
the plant, to determine their usefulness in the Durgapur 
Plant or elsewhere. 

The pace of repairs should be stepped up and staff 
of the refractory department be associated with the 
work for getting trained. 

Duties should be prescribed for all staff, and proper 
maintenance schedules be laid down and acted upon and 


goed housekeeping enforced. 

The standard 3 shift system should be introduced in 
p'ace of the 7 days rate system. 

Bonus system should be re-examined and put on a 
more scientific footing. 

Maintenance must be considerably impioved and 
operation of the plant put on a proper footing. 

The plant be placed under the independent charge 
of a Superintendent reporting directly to the General 
Superintendent. 

Efforts must be made to attain coke rate of 750 kg 
per tonne. For this additional facilities like use of 
sinter, top pressure, high blast temperature, etc., have to 
be put to use. 

Control at the Blast Furnace stage mu t be exerc’sed 
to keep the silicon content within 1.35 per cent. 

The rising costs and lower productivity should be ex- 
amined by the Plant Management. 

Excessive loss due to the bleeding of blast furnace gas 
to atmosphere should be looked into and efforts made 
for its better utilisation, especially in the power plant. 

A detailed study should be made 'o reduce bunching 
at shift ends and to control off-grade production. 

The housekeeping and removal of slag should be im- 
proved and It IS recommended that ihe Industrial 
Engineering Department should be asked to make a 
study of the problem of removal of slag efficiently. 

Flue dust clearing arrangements should be repaired 
and put into proper working order. 

The operatirg prac.ices should be improved and 
more effective inspections should be introduced at differ- 
ent stages to reduce the off-grades. 

The maintenance should be strengthend and stream- 
lined to reduce the excessive downtimes. 

The declining trends of labour productivity should 
be examined and if there is overmanming of any point, 
it should be rectified at 1.6 MT stage. 

The Bonus scheme should be rationalised. 

The Working of the plant be examined by a team of 
foreign and Indian Experts well-versed in wheel steel 
making and procciSing. It will also be advisable to send 
two senior officers abroad to make on the spot study of 
the techniques of the corresponding plants. 

Inter-stage inspection fay Research and Control 
should be strengthened. 

A proper sjstem of production planning for this plant 
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should be instituted at an early dale. 

A detailed study is called for to correct tlic defects in 
the present bonus scheme. 

Maintenance should be iinpioved at all points and 
metallurgical, rolling, and pressing defects should be 
minimised by better control on processes and operations. 

A proper study should be made to determine the 
correct basis of pajment of incentive bonus to the staff 
based on good performance. 

Durgapur Plant should give on loan the sleepers re- 
quired by the railways for carrying out certain tests 
which if successful will bring down the rejections in 
sleepers considerably and will also help in the reduction 
of the present stocks. 

Time studies should be made to determine standard 
time for different jobs. 

A study be made to see if the system of production 
planning and conliol forthc shops is adequate and eff- 
ective and if not it should be sticarnlincd. 

Balancing tools and additional staff needed to im- 
prove production should be considered so that the 
maximum possible load of making spares may be taken 
on by the shops. 

Proper studies should bo made to determine standard 
times for different jobs for determination of a rational 
bonus scheme based on efforts of the individuals and 
groups. 

It should be ascertained if the system of production 
planning and control is adequate and effective and it 
should be sireamlincd. 

The control of the foundry should be rcmo\cd from 
the charge of the Chief Superintendent (C and I) and 
should be put under the charge of a new post of Super- 
intendent (Shops and Foundry) so that the shops and the 
foundry work as complementary units under him. 

An inspection organisation should be set up at the 
Durgapur Steel Plant under the General Superintendent 
for making detailed inspections, according to prescrib- 
ed schedules, of all the assets of the plant. 

The centralised maintenance organisation should be 
geared to discharge its duties in an efficient manner, to 
arrange for spares in time and to develop competence in 
the man. 

Preventive maintenance and inspection procedures at 
Durgapur should be put on a sound footing. Proper 
preventive maintenance system must provide for de- 
tailed annual and monthly plans for shut downs of 
the equipments to be prepared in consultation with all 
concerned. 

Stricter consumption norms for various kinds of 
materials will have to be adopted and any further in- 
creases in the usage are to resisted. 

Joint sampling of coal at destination must be made 
obligatory. 


Introduction of selective preparation of coal lias to 
be actively considered at least on experimental basis. 

Inspection Wings for materials must be strengthened 
in order to improve quality and quantity control on raw 
materials. 

Efforts should be made to reduce inventories of 
spares, stores, and semi and finished goods. 

The Committee has already recommended to the 
General Manager the creation of a high level organisa- 
tion for planning and procurement of spares. This is 
essential for an effective sp.ires management, as an ess- 
ential and in Plant Maintenance. 

A few officers from Durgapur Steel Plant should 
study the system in vogue at Rourkela and Bhilai in 
order to instal an effective system of Plant control at 
Durgapur. 

Departments of Production Planning and Control, 
and Energy and Economy shou’d be placed under the 
new post of the Assistant General Superintendent in- 
charge of coordination of all activities. 

Production Control Cells should also be placed under 
the Department of Production Planning, and control. At 
a later stage, the direct maintenance functions of the 
Energy and Economy Department may be transferred 
to the Chief Electrical Engineer and he may be redesign- 
ated as Power Engineer on the pattern of Bhilai. 

The services of the Department of Production Plann- 
ing should be utilised for codiPcation, upkeep and 
issue of all operation and maintenance instructions, pro- 
cedures, etc. 

The function of manpower planning should be trans- 
ferred from the Personnel Department to the Industrial 
Engineering Department. Similarly the production 
control cells at the Steel Melting Shops and the Soaking 
pits should be transferred from the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department to the centralised Department of Pro- 
duction Planning and Control. 

. The Industrial Engineering Department and Research 
Control Departments should be placed under the Gene- 
ral Manager. A separate wing in the Research Control 
Department may be established for carrying out investi- 
gation into the failures on the metallurgical and chem- 
cal fionts. 

The Management should make a complete review of 
the existing suggestions scheme and analyse the causes 
for the lack of its effectiveness and devise measures to 
make its work better. 

A Technical Wing headed by an Assistant General 
Superinterdent and assisted by say, two qualified and 
experienced Engineers should be created to assist the 
General Superintendent for watching the performance of 
the plants, removing bottlenecks, improving efficiency 
and reducing costs. 

It will be most desirable to create half a dozen posts 
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of Specialists at very senior levels in the headquarters 
ofHSL who should be highly experienced experts in the 
different aspects of iron and steel technology. 

For the purpose of assessing the performance and 
productivity of the various units in HSL in detail and to 
give suggestions for improvement. Performance Assess- 
ment and Development Teams should be formed with 
one of the Technical Officers in the Head Office as its 
Comcner. The other Members should be the represent- 
ctives of the Departments concerned Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department and the Cost Branch. A scrutiny by 
such teams must be conducted simultaneously in all the 
plants in the same units and with the same Head Office, 
Officer as Convener to ensure uniformity of approach 
and to get belter results. 

Inspections of each section of the Plant of officials 
higher up in the hierarch than the departmental heads 
must be under taken up as a matter of normal top 
management policy, the aim being to assist the Plan in 
doing better. 

A Development Council should be created with Gen- 
eral Manager as its Chairman, Chief Industrial Engineer 
as its Secretary and some key top officials as Members 
in order to determine annual development plans for the 
various departments well in advance of the coming 
year. 

Detailed work studies must be undertaken to deter- 
mine the manning requirements of the various depart- 
ments of the plant on a scientific basis. This work 
should be done by the Irdustrial Engineering Depart- 
ment. The manpower p'anning shou’d be considered 
by the Head office and the final decision on manning at 
various levels taken on a comparative basis for all 
plants. 

The existing 'mbalance in the ratio of direct recruits 
to promotecs to posts in the grade of 400 — 950 should 
be corrected. 

The flight of experienced personnel from the plant 
should be checked. 

It is necessary to finalise the promotion policy for 
non-cxecutives and make it known to all concerned. 

Executive channels of promotion should be laid 
down. 

The training effort has to be intensified to take care 
of the tnaining needs specially in departments like 
Wheel and Axle Plant. The Training Department should 
be placed under the Personnel Manager. 

The Industrial Relations situations at Durgapur has 
not been very happy, and efforts should be made to 
improve stalT discipline by making various Committees 
like the Works Committee, Labour Committee function 
properly. 

The calibre of officers in the Personnel Department 
has also to be improved. 


Instead of getting a Personnel Manager from the 
State Services it vvrll be more prudent to select a pro- 
per person having requisite qualifications from HSL 
plant cadre or if such a person is not available, from 
outside sources, on a permanent basis. 

Management should rationalise the scheme on indi- 
vidual or inter-dependent group basis after Work 
Studies have been conducted by the Industrial Engineer- 
ing staff to the necessary extent 

The system of production reporting and computation 
of bonus earnings should be streamlined. Tie Indus- 
trial Engineering Department should compute the earn- 
ings on the basis of the production repoits rendered by 
the Inspection Agencies. 

All levels of all the departments of the Plant should 
be covered by properly instituted bonus schemes. 

The plant should prepare realistic operation budgets 
based on sales, the final budget culminating in planning 
action in various areas for achievement of profit objec- 
tives. The Budget must be regarded as an instrument 
for profit planning and control. 

Adequate control must be exercised to minimise all 
kinds of Josses but special attention should be given to 
the large number of thefts in the plant. 

Strict watch on over-time payments should not only 
be continued but efforts should be made to reduce them. 

There is a very good case for effecting economy in 
the subsidy/deficit due to the provision of amenities and 
conveniences to staff. Facilities provided by the plant 
for transport should be gradual'y withdrawn without 
causing any undue hardships to workers and staff. 

A Permanent Standing Committee for cost reduction 
should be formed to study costs of departments, one by 
one. Costs consciousness should be built up in the 
entire organisation. 

Cost and performance data should be supplied app- 
ropriately and in time, to all levels of executives includ- 
ing Assistant Foreman. 

The system of standard costing should now be 
introduced. 

Tlie entire policy of the Plant must be directed to- 
vvards meeting the customer requirements. Subslantuil 
improvement is required in order to make the products 
of Durgapur export-worthy. 

Duties and responsibilities of all non-executive and 
executive personnel iipto the level of the General Super- 
intendent must be defined and made known to them. 

There should be no intermediary level between the 
General Superintendent and the Departmental Heads, 
who should report to the former directly. 

The scale of pay for the Superintendents of major 
departments should be enhanced. 

A post of Assistant General Superintendent should be 
created, who will be incharge of the proposed Depart- 
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ittent of Production Planning and Control and will effect 
the necessary coordination between the heads of the 
various departments, 

A reshuffling of some departments between the Com- 
mercial Manager and the Officer- on-Special Duty 
(Town) would be most desirable. 

Advisory Council should be formed to assist the 
Officer-on-Spectal Duty in the sphere of Welfare activi- 
ties of the Township, The odd designation of OSD 
should also be corrected. 

A post of Coordination Manager, reporting to the 
General Manager be created, who will coordinate the 


work on Industrial Engineering ard Researeh and Con- 
trol Departments, besides performing other functions. 

Composite teams of (MER) and HSL should be for- 
med in order that maximum advantages accrues to both 
organisations. 

The Superintendents and other Senior Offlcers of im- 
portant departments in HSL, should meet regularly for 
pooling and exchange of knowledge and experience. 

Promotions to managerial posts should be made on 
inter-plant basis and transfers at these levels should also 
be undertaken in a planned manner. 


WORKING GROUP ON VOCATIONALISATION OF EDUCATION 
AND WORK EXPERIENCE, 1966— REPORT 

New Delhi, Planning Commission, 1968. 80p. 


Chairman ; Prof. S.K. Bose, 

Members : Shri G. Ramachandran ; Shri T.S. Avina- 
shilingam ; Shri K. Kurvila Jacob ; Shri 
J.P. Naik ; Shri L.S. Chandrakant ; Col. 
S.G. Pendse ; Dr. (Smt.) Durgabai 
Deshmukh ; Dr. P.K. Kelkar. 

Secretary : Shri A.H. Hemrajani. 

APPOINTMENT 

At (he concluding session of the last meeting of the 
Panel on Eduacation, set up by the Planning Commi- 
ssion, the then Member (Education) Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao, announced the appointment of a Working Group 
on September 26-28, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

“To consider the implecations of the programme of 
Vocationalisation of Education and Work Experience.” 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Concept of Work Experience ; Con- 
tents of Work Experience ; Utilisation of Existing 
Facilities: Tiainingof Teachers; Vocationalisation of 
Education ; Pilot Projects ; Appendices from I to X. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Concept Of Work Experience 

After considering the recommendation of the 


Kothai i Commission on the subject and the ideas under- 
lying the teaching of craft in the basic system of 
education, the Group recommends that work experience 
in schools should include : (a) the practice of clean 
and healthy living, (b) the learning of elementary skills 
needed in every day life by the use of simple tools, 
leading to productive work, and (c) participation in 
socially useful activities in the school and in the 
community. The Group was of the view that work 
experience should be considered as a natural part of 
general education and should aim mainly at inculcating 
the habits of enquiry, careful observation and experi- 
mentation and developing the quality of self-reliance 
and the right attitude towards manual labour. The 
Group felt that these objectives could be achieved if 
work was done intelligently and not mechanically and 
was intimately related to the entire educational process. 
The Group also recommended that work in schools 
should be related to the environment of the pupil and 
the materials used should be such as are easily available 
locally. It was felt that work experience should be 
organised in a simple way without going in for elaborate 
and expensive equipment. 

Contents Of Work Experience 

Primary Stage (Classes TV) : The Group 
agreed with the recommendations of the education 
Commission that work experience at this stage 
should take the form of simple hand work. The 
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Group aTso suggested that while teachers should be enco- 
uraged and gi\cn guidance for correlation of these 
activities with lessens in science and arithmetic, artificial 
and forced cerelatson should be avoided. 

Midd'c School Stage (Classed VI-VJII) : The Group 
recommended that the fo'lowing elementary skills 
should be irrparted to all pupils ; 

(a) Simple weed work; 

(b) Simple sheet metal work including soldering and 
brazing; 

(c) Simple electrical and electronic circuitry; 

(d) Yerv simple metal cutting and metal working 
without the use of machine tools; 

(e) Simple buildirg craft; 

(f) Gardening: 

(g) Simple cutting and sewing by hand (for girls); 

(h) Kni'ling and darning (for git Is). 

The Group stressed that work experience should 
take the form of projects leading (a) to the acquisition 
of proper attitudes, and knowledge underlying life 
activities, (b) to the learning of manipulative skills, 
and (c) to the production of useful articles. The Group 
considered it necessarv to emphasize that the object of 
work cxperitrcc at this stage should not be to turn the 
pupil into a skilled worker. Apart from imparting the 
skills alrc'dy indicated, the Group recommended that 
every encoutagement should be given to schools 
to (each crafts such as cat c and bamboo work, pottery, 
leather-work, nccdlc-woik, .spinning and weaving etc.. 
In addition, opportunities s' ould be provided for pro- 
ductive woik such as poiiltry-fa'ming, fruit-canning, 
bee-keeping, etc. The Groi p suggested (hat six hours 
divided in .1 periods of 2 hours each should be provided 
every week in tl c school time-table for work experience. 

Lower Secondary Stage (Classes IX & XI : The 
Group was of the view that the aim at this stage 
should be to impart one or two skills in a more inten- 
sive marner in a workshop which may be set up in the 
school or in a central workshop which may cater to the 
needs of a group of schools in a compact crea. The 
Group emphasized that all such work must be production 
Oriented. The Group also recommended that steps 
should be taken to set up such workshops on a pilot 
basis. However, sirce it would take a long time to 
provide workshop facilities for all pupils at this stage, 
the Group suggested that, in the inierira period, the 
pupils, should be engaged in assisting in other forms of 
produciivc Work or in socially useful activities as a part 
of community development programme in the area. 
Community activities e.g. cleaning of the school 
campus ard the like were also recommended. The 
Group also recommended that instead of organising 
work experience for a few hours each week, it would 
be mere advamageous, at this stage, to release batches 


of students to participate in programmes of work 
experience for a cortinuous period of about one month 
during a year. 

In order to emphasize the importance of productive 
work in the educational requirement of a school student, 
the Working Group agreed to il c suggestion tl at (he 
School Leaving Certificate at tic end cf Standard X 
might be given in two parts. The first part dealing vvith 
academic attainment and the 'ccond part in respect of 
the skill of wcik at’ained. Until botli the parts 
are successfully completed, the studert sloald not be 
qualified for entry to stardard XI or to a course of 
university study. In this way, it would be possible to 
give the necessary importance to the attaining of 
productive skill during this stage cf school education. 

Higher Secondary Stage (Classes XI & XII) : The 
Group felt that there were difiiculties in introducing 
work experience at this stage, for (he picsent. 
because ; (a) tfe selling up of higher secondary schools, 
as envisaged by the Education Commission, was still 
under debate and may not be efTcctivc in the coming 
tlirce or four jears, and (b) the success of work 
experience at this stage would depend on tlic skills 
acquired at the lower secondaiy stage, where a beginning 
is yet to be made. In view of these considerations, it was 
agreed that, for the present woik experience at this 
Stage should be limited to work cn ihe school campus 
community aciivitics and social and national services. 

Utilisation Of Existing Facilities 

The Group laid great stress on the max'mum utilisa- 
tion of existing facilities for organising work c.xpcrience 
programme. Such facilities existed in basic schools, 
senior basic schoo's, post basic schools, multi-purpo'c 
schools, technical high schools, junior technical 
schools etc. 

Primary Stage : The Group felt tl at training in 
handicrafts shauld be a part of the normal training pro- 
gramme in the ease of primary teachers. Wherever 
necessary, facilities for such (raining should be streng- 
thened. 

Middle Stage : The Group recommended that 
teachers already employed in these classes should be 
encouraged to ter eh elementary skills at this stage. Those 
who volunteer for this purpose should be given a 
course of about 6 morths' duration in Ihe Industrial 
Training Institutes or in the Regional Colleges of Edu- 
c.tion. On completion of their training, these teachers 
should be given a suitable allowance in addition to their 
normal salaries. Wherever rccessary, master craftsmen 
may be engaged on a part-tirre basis to assist (he school 
teachers. 

Lower Secondarj Stage : At this stage, there should 
be a specialised teacher for each skill and cveiy school 
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should make provision for the teaching of at least 
two skills. These teachers should have received 
regular training as craft instructors in a C.T I. or in a 
Regional College of Education or in similar insti- 
tution. 

Pilot Projects 

The Group recommended that to begin with work 
experience should be introduced in all primary and 
middle schools. In the second phase, secondary schools 
of long standing and good reputation should be selected 
for introduction of work experience. Central workshops 
should be set up in large industrial centres. The Group 
suggested that the Central Government shou’d bear, 
for a period of five years, the entire cost of pilot 
projects which should irclude : (a) the setting up in 
each State of a small number of central workshops, 
end (b) introduction of work experience in a limited 
rumber of schools in each Sta'e. The Group also 
suggested that each State should appoint an officer of 
the rank of Deputy Director of Technical Education to 
be in oveiall charge of the programme. 


Vocationalisation Of Education 

The Group agreed generally with the recommenda- 
tions of the Kothari Commission regarding imparting 
of vocational training to those who leave the general 
school system at the end of classes Vll/VJfl & X. This 
training was to be imparted mainly in the technical, 
high schools, junior technical schools, I.T.Is. and poly- 
technics. To assist the students to choose the right type 
.of vocational courses, the schools should develop sufS- 
cient vocational guidance services. The Group was of 
the opinion that the days unskilled labour were numbered 
and, therefore unskilled workers of all kinds should 
be given opportunities to acquire skills. Those who 
possessed some skills should be assisted to improve 
their skills. Thus, there should be nation-wide move- 
ment for the cquisition and upgrading of skills of all 
workers in the country. The Group agreed with the 
Kothari Comm’ssion that large number of part-time 
courses, evening courses, sandwhich courses, etc., should 
be provided to raise (he skills of all categories of 
workers and producers in the country. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION, WORKING GROUP 
ON STATE FINANCES AND CENTRE-STATE FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS, 1966 -REPORT 

New Delhi, Administrative Reforms Commission, 1967. 342 — 402pp- 
(Bound with Study Team on Financial Administration). 


Chairman : Dr. D.T. Lakadvvala. 

Members : Shri S.D. Deshmukh ; Dr. V.V. Bhatt ; 

Shri J.C. Luther, Shri D.G. Tungare ; 
Shri K. Ramakrishna Iyer. 

Convener : Dr. D R. Khatkhate. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Working Group on State Finances and Centre- 
State Financial Relationship was appointed by the 
Study Team on Financial Administration set up by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission. The Group was 
set up in October 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) With reference to the States, to examine and 
suggest improvements both generally and with particular 
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reference to development schemes in the Plan and out- 
side it in — 

(a) The methods and procedures relating to the 
formulation, presentation, approval and execution of 
the Budget ; and 

(b) The systems of expenditure control with parti- 
cular reference to the role of the Finance Departments 
of State Governments ; 

(ii) To examine and suggest improvements in proce- 
dures for determining the quantum of Central assistance 
and the procedures involved in the re'ease of such 
assistance by Union Government ; 

(iii) To examine and suggest improvements in the 
present procedures relating to centrally .sponsored and 
centrally assisted schemes in (he State sector with 
particular reference to their co-ordination with the State 
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Plans : 

(iv) To e^amine and suggest improvemenls in the 
present procedures with regard to the borrowings by the 
States from the Public, from the Centre or the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

CON3ENTS 

Introduction ; Some Guiding Principles Relating to 
State Finances and Centre-State Financial Relations ; 
Budget and Control of E\penc]iture; Central Assistance: 
Borrowing Major Conclusions; Appendices from I 
to IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. The important considerations that have weighed 
with the Group in suggesting the nature of refo'-ms in 
the procedures and practices relating to Siate finance 
and Centre-State financial relation; are the need (i) to 
uphold and strengihei the unity of the country through 
such Central sanction and cond tional freedom to the 
States as may be necessary to bring about the desired 
pace and pattern of Socio economic development, (it) to 
limit the range of effective political decisions to fileds 
for which the dem''cratic method is sviitable and to 
facilitate the rational attainment of the objectives. 

II. The reforms proposed m the sphere of State 
finances are the following • (i) Since the budget repre- 
sents an instrument of the Plan and since the approval 
of the budget has to be a political decision, the legisla- 
ture should have enough information on the past perfor- 
mance, Plan objectives and the manner in which the 
budget seeks to attain them. To bring out the issues 
for political decision sharply, a Budget Committee 
of the legislature should repo-t to the legisla- 
ture with regard to the rclatiorship of the budget 
with past performance and the Plan objecthes ; 
fii) the budget should coser comprehensive statement 
of all Government activities in order to facilitate the 

' measurement of the impact of Go.ernmcnt action on 
the economy. This calls for inclusion in the budget of 
not only the departmcntally — run enterprise but also the 
public sector enterprises which are organised as corpo- 
rate bodies ; (lii) Since the Plan embraces the whole 
economy and the budget is an instrument for realising 
the Plan objectives, it is necessary that the economic 
classification of the budget should accompany the 
other budgetary documents as is done in regard to the 
Central budget ; (iv) the budict should be fitted into 
the Plan framework and presented in such a way as to 
bring out clearly its relation with the Plan. Plan ex- 
penditure should cover all cur cat as well as capital 
expenditure in the pubhe sector; (v) the budget is an 
action programme and no action programme can be 
formulated without detailed project reports. For this 


reason, the budget should be ba^ed on schemes which 
are already well worked out Th s would reduce delays, 
induce greater sense of responsibility and accountability 
in the spending agencies and enable the finance dep.irt- 
ments to control the pace and pattern of expenditure 
much more rationally that at present ; (vi) the various 
spending agencies should be induced to plan ahead for 
at least five years and for much greater number of well 
xvorked out projects that what they cou’d implement in 
a year or tw'o This would help to budget marc reali:>ti- 
cally for the e.xpcnditure. 

III. There is a need for setting up a F nance Com- 
mission on a permanent basis to discharge the function 
of allocation of Central assistance falling in the follow'- 
ing categories : (a) S atutory grants as given under the 
present Finance Commissions, (b) Plan assistance both 
by way of grants and loans which is currently given for 
agricultural and other social programmes ; (c) assistance 
given to the States for implementation of Centrally- 
Sponsored Schemes. The first two types of assistance 
shouid be solely on a grant basis and prov'ideJ on auto- 
matic basic. The quantum of assist ince so given should 
be determined broadly on the basis of the current 
surplus of the Central Government It would devise 
criteria for allocating this assistance to the various States. 
A major portion of assistance may have to be on the 
criteria based on population, area and relative backward- 
ness and the remaining assistance on the criteria related 
to performance in agricultural oatpul or employment. 
Since some proportion of this assistance, though auto- 
matic and on non-discretionary basis, is related to 
agricultural performance of the States, the permanent 
Finance Commission has to review each State's the 
performance at some interval with a vie v to adjusting 
its assistance according to the degree of achievement 
by each State. The Commission may lay down the pro- 
portions in which Centra! assistance should be purveyed 
to the various States as it would be difficult to indicate 
itv preci'C magnitudes. The Commission should be 
headed by a person of eminence ard Judicial bent of 
mind. His tenure should not be for more than five 
years with a possibility of extensio i for not more than 
one additional term. There should be two or three other 
members of the Commission, preferably with economic 
and adminislratixe expertise. 

The Central Assistance in category (111) that is, 
assistance for the Ck.n(ra'ly-sponsorcd schemes, shou’d 
continue to be given on a scheme tied basis as it is 
given for specific purposes. The criteria for determin- 
ing the nature and number of such schemes would be 
indicated when ihe Planning Commiss on would finalise 
the National and State Plans. 

Over and above this, there is a fourth category of 
assistance, which related to tlie Central assistance for 
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identifiable projects of manufacturing or infia-structural 
nature such as irrigation, transport, power genciation, 
water works, etc. It is in regard to this assistance that 
the group has proposed a rad ‘cal depart ire from the 
existing practice. All Central assistance currently 
given for these projects should be channelised through 
the setting up of the National Development Bank so 
as to ensure its effective and cfBcicnt utilisation. The 
Bank would obtain its resources either by borrowing 
on its own from the public or from the current surplus 
of the Central Government after allowing for capital 
expenditure on defence and adminis'ration and grants 
to the States. This Bank would give loan assistance, 
generally to statutory corporations and companies in 
the public sector. The assistance tliat w'ould be g ven 
by this Bank to the State Governments should be 
governed by the condition that the States should fcot 
the bill in financing the projects up to a stipulattd 
limit. It may also undertake granting softer types 
of leans and the analogy of the International Develop- 
ment Association— an affiliate of the World Bank. 
Such loans, however, would have to be confined to the 
infra-structure projects 1 ke irrigation, transport, etc., 
where the social rate of return is h gl er than private 
return. 

For the comprehensive, integrated and co'-esivc view 
of the planning process in the context of the Centre- 
State financ al relations, it is necessary to forge links 
between the Piann.ng Commiss on, tl e permanent 
Finance Commission and the Nat onal Development 
Bank. One way of doing it is to make o le or two mem- 
bers of the Planning Commission Vice-Presidents of 


the proposed National Development Bank and the per- 
manent Finance Commission. 

There should be a limit on the State's borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank through either a constitutional 
provision or an amendment of the Reserve Bank of 
Ind.a Act. Through this, the limit of borrowing of the 
State Governments from the Reserve Bank can be fixed 
in certain proportion of their current revenue resources. 
Such a practice is prevalent in many countries such as 
Malaysia, the Phillippines, Canada, West Germany, etc. 
Alternatively, the State Governments may be prohibited 
from borrowing from the Reserve Bank altogether. 
They may be asked to boirow instead from the com- 
mercial banks for meeting their short-term credit 
rcqui'cments. The Reserve Bank can control the ex- 
penditure of the States Government’s borrowing from 
the Ccmmercial Banks through the normal machinery 
of credit control. This is a practice wh'ch is adopted 
with success in the United States. 

There should be one centralised boir. wmg program- 
me in the countiy and that should be undertaken largely 
by the National Development Bank. If the Central 
Government is lequired to Boat loans for non-business 
expenditure to be met out of borrowing, it can do so 
either by taking loans from the proposed National 
Deve’orment Bank or directly from the public. 

As legal ds small savings, the Group felt that the 
emphrsis should be only on mobilisation of small 
£a\ ings throi gh tl e Pest OIFce Savings Banks as it felt 
that no benefit accures to the Government from the 
savings collected through the Small Saving Certificates. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Commission was constituted under the Ministry 
of Tourism and Civil Aviation (Commission of Railway 
Safety) in accordance with rule 8 of Railwny Board’s 


Notification No. 1926-T dated March 19, 1930, on 
October 24, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire on the accident w'hich occurred at 
Luckcesarai Station of Eastern Railway at about 00.22 
hours on Octobci 24, 1966. 
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Contents 

Summary; Inquiry and Inspection; The Accident; 
Casualties; Damage; Description of the Site; Max mum 
Permissible Speed; Composition of fi e Train; Re’ief 
Measures; Restoration of Train Service; Summary of 
Evidence; Discussion (Time of Accident; Speed; 
Visibility of and from the Site; Whistling by the Driver; 
Rules for Crossing Railway Lines; Entering Carriage 
in Motion, or Otherwise Improperly Travelling on a 
Railway; Trespass and Refusal to Desist from Trespass; 
Endangering Safety of Persons Travelling by Railway by 
Wilful act or Omission; Habits of Rail-Travellers and 
Statistics of Run-Over Persons at Railway Stations; 
Sequence of Events; Responsibility; Allegation in the 
Press and Elesewhere; Comments on RePef Measures); 
Conclusions and Remarks Appendix A; Government’s 
Views on Patas 42, 43 and Recommendation No 4 of 
the Report. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the evidence available before me, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the accident, which 
occurred at Luckeesarai Station on the night of 23rd 
and 24th October 1966, was caused by the prospective 
rail-travellers in attempting to cr>.ss the railway line 
in the face of approaching Train No 22 Down, North 
Bihar Express. The above persons are only to be 
blamed for the accident, smee they risked their lives 
due to their own action by not using the foot-over- 
bridge provided nearly for the purpose of crossing the 
lines safely. I do not hold any railway employee or the 
Railway Administration responsib'e for not overling the 
accident. 

Despite the criticisms made in certain quarters, 1 
feel that the relief measures rendered were satisfactory 
under the circumstances and that the injured got medical 
assistance at the site and also thereafter in the hospitals. 

It may be seen from Paragraph I of the Report that 
so far as this accident, though attended with loss of as 
many as 32 lives, is concerned, its investigation is not 
obligatory under the present rules, on the part of this 
Commission, an organisation set up by the Government, 
w’ith a vievv to probing into railway accidents and 
gi'ing an impartial version to the public with ficedom 
from tl e influence of the Railway Authorities. It may 
be appreciated that for such a major accident, a statu- 
tory mqu'ry should be obligatory and not discretionary. 
The extant rules, referred to, are known as “Rules 


regarding notices of and inquiries into accidents*’, pre- 
pared by the Railway Board under the powers delegated 
to them by the Viceroy (now President) of India under 
section 84 of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 (IX of 1890). 
These rules were recently under revisio.n by the Rail- 
way Board and on a reference the views of this organi- 
sation were offered some of which views were also 
accepted by tl em. But the other suggestions were turned 
do.vn by them, while some were not at all considered ; 
and under these circumstances the Railway Board haste- 
ned to issue their revised rules in cjclostylcd forms. 
It may be pointed out that the printed issue of these 
Ru'es was Lst published in 1930, good 36 \ ears ago. 
Since then there have been so many changes in the 
country including separation of the Railway Inspectorate 
(now Commission of Railway Safety) from the Railway 
Board, and the least the Board could do was to consider 
the views of this organisation fully before taking a final 
decision in the matter. It will perhaps be a matter of 
great disappointment to note that the Raihvay Board 
bluntly refused to give even clarification of certain 
provisions made in the above Rules which are incumbent 
on this Comm'ssion fo.observe. 

Arising out of a resolution, initiated by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly (present Lok Sabha) in 1939, approved 
by the Council of State (present Rajva Sabha) in 1940, 
the Government of India passed orders as a result of 
which the Railway Inspectorate (present Commission of 
Railway Safetv) was separated from the Railway Board 
in 1911. This was done in order that the officers of 
this organ sation might be able to express their views, 
emanating from their statutory inqu ries into railway 
accidents, etc., in a dispassionate manner, being absolu- 
tely free from any sense of fear or favour from the 
Railway Authorities. If, however, the officers of this 
Commission have to comply with the provisions in the 
rules, framed to suit the conveni;nce of the Railway 
Board, then t'-c independence of the Organisation, 
vested in the Commission by the Pailiament, is apt to 
be much vitiated and the very object of the above 
Government orders will be defeated. In order to main- 
tain the spirit of the above orders passed by the Govern- 
ment, it IS apparent that, in the fitness of things the 
powers to make “Rules regarding notices of end inquiries 
into accidents” under Section 84 of the Indian Railways 
Act 1890 (IX of 1890), which were not transferrtd in 
1941, should row be vested in the Ministry of Transport 
and Aviat'on under which this Commission of Railway 
Safety functicno. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is impo-tant that during the 
fourth and fifth plan periods the piocess of economic 
and social development among tiibal communities 
should be grc''Uy acce'erated. Rising leve's of well-being 
growing economic opportunities and population are 
essential, both for the \\c fare of tribal communities and 
the progress of the country as a whole. 

The draft outline of the Fouith-Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for that indicates a number of directions in vyhich 
current development prograrrnies should be oriented. 
In the light of past experience, it has become essential 
that the schemes formulated should enable the tribal 
communities to secure an adequate share in the benefits 
of general development programmes and speed up their 
economic and social advance with the object to these 
recommendations and assisting, State Government invol- 
ving ccncrttc schemes of development which are special- 
ly adapted to the needs and conditions of tribal areas 
at the suggestion of the Planning Commission. The 
Government of India Planning Commission, Committee 
on Plan Piojects have set up Study Team on tribal 
Development Programmes vide their resolutions No. 
Opp./Adm./16tl) 66 dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the pioblems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State. 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Developments 
Programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan. 

(c) Ascertain how for the schemes formulated so 
for have enabled the tiibal communities secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accunng from the general 
development programmes ; 


(d) Make detailed lecommcndations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the admini- 
strative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
ins’itution to ensure their ful'est participation in the 
tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; The Area and the People; Administration; 
Development Plans ; Land System and Indebtedness ; 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Fisheries ; 
Forests ; Community De\elopment, Panchayati Raj 
and Cooperation ; Indusliies and Minerals; Transport 
and Communications ; Education ; Health and Hous- 
ing ; Summary of Recommendations and Conclusions ; 
Annexures from I to IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Area And The People 

While appieciating that the task of tribal develop- 
ment in an area like the Andaman and Nicobars, 
bristles with difficulties especially when the tribes arc 
hostile, as in the case of Janvas and Sentinelese, the 
Study Team feels that the policy of drift and letting 
them alone is not appropriate in the present fast moving 
age of advanced technology. The Team, stherefore, 
endorses the view of the Inter-Departmental Team on 
Acce'erated Development Programme for Andamen 
and Nicobar Islands that a reconsideration of the policy 
is necessary. 

The Government may commission the services of 
experienced social Anthropologists to make a detailed 
study of the present stage of development of each tribal 
community in the Territory, and having regard to 
their traditions, customs, and usages, offer suggestions 
for taking up suitable programmes for their develop- 
ment. The help of volmtaiy agencies working among 
the tribal communities m ly also be usefully enlisted so 
that dedicated social workers may be deputed to work 
among the tribes and establish closer contacts with 
them. 

The Team feels that the pace of tribal development 
could be accelerated if a special cell is set up for tribal 
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dc\c}cprrent under ihc Chief Commissior.cr. A Tribal 
Welfare Ofilcer should also be appointed to look after 
the We'fare ofNicobarcse. This officer should be pro- 
vided \rith a motor boat and a jeep to enable him to 
travel in and around the Islands, ft is also desirable to 
appoint Deputy Directors for tribal welfare— one for 
Andaman group of Islands and the other for the 
Kicobar group of Islands. The entire work in the 
Territory should be coordinated by a Director of Tribal 
Welfare at the State level. 

During the tour, it was brought to the notice of the 
Team that tlcrc is an Anthropological Section of the 
Anthropological Survey of India (Calcutta), Govein- 
rnent of India, located in Port Blair. The Section 
made some studies of the tribals in the Islands. It was 
felt that it would have been useful if the results of the 
studies had been utilised in the planning process. For 
achieving greater coordination and co-operation between 
the Anthropological section and the Administration of 
the Islands, it was suggested that the section should 
function under the administrative control of the Chief 
Commissioner, the technical control remaining with the 
Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Development Plans 

1 laving regard to the pecul'ar problems of the tribal 
population in the Islands, it is necessary to undertake 
special schemes for the development of different tribes 
to meet their felt needs and to suit the local conditions 
of each tribe and the area inhabited by it. 

It is important that planning should be preceded by 
Socioeconomic survexs to help the planners with ihe 
data concerning the felt needs of the Iribals and the 
conditions obtaining in the Islands which they inhabit 
while formulating programmes for tham. The Study 
Team suggests that iiigh priority should be given to the 
Socio-economic Surveys in tlie tribal areas in the Terri- 
tory during the Fourth Plan. 

Agriculture, Animal Husbandry And Fisheries 

In the progeny orchard cum-nursery at Car Nicobar, 
out of an area of 50 acres of orchard, 2 acres are under 
vegetables ; mango trees, pappaya, etc., have also been 
planted. Because the tribals have adopted-line planta- 
tion of coconut, it is possible to ra'sc those crops in the 
same area. The Team feels that more vegetables could 
be raised to increase food production. 

About one-third of the coconut crop is consumed 
by pigs in the Nicobar Islands. The Team is of Ihc view 
th.vt the consumption of coconut by pigs should be 
reduced b) providing altern.ative food, such as maize. 
It is also necessary that kitchen-gardens are started 
bj the Iribals to supplement their fcod requirements. 

Rev. Bishop Richardson has made an experiment 


in paddy cultivation in Car Nicobar. Tliis has proved 
successful. The Team recommends that faci'iiics may 
be provided by the Adm nistratioa t a start more paddy 
farms in the area. 

The Nicobarcse are being persua fed to take up culti- 
vation on a permanent basis. To ensure success it is 
necessary that adequate irrigation facilities arc provided 
in the Nicobar Islands. 

Community Department And Pancliavati Rnj And 
Cooperation 

During the tour of Nicobar Islards, the Team found 
that the trad.iional Panchayats were functioning quite 
efficiently. TI;c statutory Panchayats have not mad; 
any Impact of the socio-economic life of th; rural 
population. The Team, therefore, feels that there is no 
need to introduce statutory Panchavats under the 
Andman ard Nicobar Islands, Gram Panchayat Regula- 
tion, ]9.')1, so far as the Nicober Islands am con- 
cerned. 

Industries And Minerals 

The Training Centre in Blaksmithy was not able to 
function properly because of hack of equipment and 
raw material. The Training and Production Centres in 
Carpentry were aBo not functioning weiJ because of 
lack of trainees, heavy overhead costs and inadequat; 
equipment. Similar was the case with the Women Train- 
ing Centre in T; iloring and Garment-making. The 
Team suggests that the Administra’ion may review the 
working of these Centres and take such steps as may be 
necessary to improve ilieir functioning. 

Transport And Comuiunications 

The Team undeis ands that the present runway of 
the Port B'air Airport is not suitable for bigger planes. 
The Team therefore, recommends that the facilities at 
the Port Biair Airport may be improved and enlarged 
so as to make it possible for bigger planes to operate on 
this route. The care should be taken to have a non- 
stop air service between the Island and the Mainland. 

The Administration may look into the causes for the 
poor response from the students in the Territory for 
undergoing technical courses. In view of the fact that 
for the implement ition of the development programmes 
launched in the Territory there will be an increasing 
demand for technicJl manpower, it is suggested that 
the desirability of opening an Industrial Training Ins- 
titute or a Pol> technic in the Islands may be examined 
by the Administration. 

Health and Housing 

A large number of posts of Medical Officers have been 
lying vacant in this territory. The Team considercs that 
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tills Is not a satisfactory state of affairs and suggests 
that the position may be reviewed at a high level 
so that the Territory has its full quota of doctors 

The Study Team would urge early implemention of 
the suggestion of ti e Inter-Departmental Team on 
Accelerated Development Programme for Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, owing to difliculties communications 
and transportations, all hospitals should provide both 
preventive and curative services and a'l public health 
activities, including the national piogrammes, should be 
made a part of the responsibility of the medical officers 
of hospitals and all future primary hea’th centres. 

Trachoma is found in 9J per cent of the population 
while other c\e diseases are also widely prevalent in the 


Nicobar group of Islands. A special programme for tke 
treatment of eye diseases, if therefore, needed for the 
Nicobar Islands. 

Onges arc found to suffer from skin disease in Little 
Andaman. It is therefore, necessary to provide medical 
facilities for the treatment of skin diseases to the tribals 
in the Island. 

The Team is gratified to learn that Allopathic Depart- 
ment is becoming popular among the tribals. In order, 
however, to secure greater voluntary acceptability of the 
tribals to vaccination and medical treatment, the Ad- 
minis'.ra'ion may examine the desirability of undertaking 
health education and publicity measures. 
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•APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Altlrough significant progress has been achieved 
in scveial directions, it is important that during the 
fourth and fifth plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development sh mid be grcatcly accelera- 
ted. Rising levels of well being, growing economic 
orportunitics and greater integration with the rest of the 
population arc essential both for the welfare of tribal 
comnuinitics and progress of the country as a wliolc. 

The draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan periods 
sib-tantiil rcsoures for the special programmes for the 
welf.irc of the number of dirvCtions in which current 
desc'opmcnt programmes should be reoriented. In the 
light of p’st cspcricecc, it has become cs-ent al that the 
schemes formulated should enab'e the tribal communi- 
ties to secure .in adequate share in the benefits of gene- 
ral development programmes and .speed up their 
economic and social advance. With the object of giving 
pract'ca! efiect to these recommendations and assisting 
State Ciovcrnment evolving concrete schemes of 


development which are specially adapted to the needs 
and conditions of tribal areas at the suggestion of the 
Planning Commission. The Govenment of India Plan- 
ning Commission, Committee of Plan Projects have set 
up Study Team on Tribal Development Programmes 
vide their Resolutions No. Opp./Adm/16(l)()6 D.atcJ 
October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal com- 
munities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Development Pro- 
grammes, especially during the Third Five Year Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes foimulated so far 
have cniblcd the tribal communities to secure 
an adaquatc sliare in the benefits accuring from the 
general developm.'nt programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding Ihc 
lines on which the sccheme should be oriented in the 

fourth plan to .accelerated progress ; and 

(e) suggested measures for strengthening the adminis- 
t at VC machinery and harnessing tribal Kadership and 
inst.tutions so as to ensure ihcir fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface ; Tribal Areas and the People ; Dcvclopincnt 
Plans ; Administration ; Agriculture ; Forests ; Land 
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Problem ond Indebtedness ; Education ; Community 
Development ; Panchnyati Raj and Cooperation ; Indus- 
tries, Minerals and Power ; Transport and Communi- 
cations ; Medical, Public Health and Housing, Research 
and Training ; Summary of Recommendations and 
Conclusions ; Annexures from I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

i 

Tribal Area And the People 

The aim of tribal welfare policy should be defined as 
the progress re ajvancement, social and economic of 
the tribals with a view to their integration with the rtst 
of the community on a footing of equality within a 
measurable distance of time. 

Derclopmcnf P.ans 

Much of the wastage in the implementation of Tribal 
Dcrelopmer.t Programmes could base been avoided if 
planning had been preceded by a socio-economic 
siin’cy of the tribal areas to help the planners with the 
data concerning the felt needs of the tribals and the 
conditions obtaining in the regions which they inhabit. 

Administration 

In view of the fairly large tribal population in 
Andhra Pradesh, a convention should be established 
under which a Minister of Cabinet rank should be 
inchargo of (he subject of tribal welfare with the assis- 
tance of a Deputy, if necessary. 

The administrative implications of the new setup, 
under which the responsibility for the implementation 
of the tribal welfare schemes has developed on the 
Director of Tribal Welfare, should be spelt out c'early 
so as to lea' c no room for ambiguity in the minds of 
Heads of Depaitments regarding their own responsi- 
bility in th’s regard. While the administrati'C control 
may'est in the Di'cctor of Tribal We’fare, technical 
control and guidance in respect of schemes of a 
technical nature should continue to vest in the Depart- 
ments concerned. 

Tlie lack of rapport between the District Officers 
and the tribal population has facilitated the propagation 
of subversive propaganda amongst the (riba's by interest- 
ed parties cut to foment trouble in the Agency areas of 
Srik.-ikulam district. 

The Stale Government may cx'amine the implica- 
tions of constituting the extensive tribal belt from 
Srikakulam to West Godavari into two separate 
districts and see whether the appreciable increase in 
administrative expenditure, implict in the proposed 
reorganisation, can be justified by the very definite 
advantages which will accure to the Ir bal areas under 
t he new arrangement. 


For the efficient discharge of its functions, the Tribes 
Advisory Council should meet regularly and frequently. 

While great care should be taken in the selection of 
voluntary agencies to work in the tribal areas it would 
be politically unwise and administratively in expedient 
to dispense with their ass'stance altogether in tribal 
welfare work. 

AgricuKcre 

(a) The legal lacuna which has held up the survey 
and settlement operations should be removed forthwith 
by the issue of a regulation extending the Madras 
Survey and Boundaries Act to the Agency areas ; and 

(b) Resolute action should be taken to complete 
the Survey and Settlement operations in the interests 
alike of the tiibals of tic State Exchequer. There 
should be no delay in the grant of paltas to the 
cultivators. 

The Study Team trusts that the courageo is r nnoun- 
cement of the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh that 
land illegally grabbed from the tribals vv.ll be restored 
to them, — an announcement which will go down as the 
Magna Carta of tribal rights in land, — will be followed 
by the early abolition of the ‘M jttadari’ sjstem. 

In view of the ready market for coflee, a survey 
may be made of the areas suitable for coffee cultivation 
in the Agency tracts and steps taken to expand coffee 
cultivation. While the initial expenditure may be met 
by the State Government, the tribals may be associated 
as partners in the enterp.ise receiving wages for the 
work done during the period of development and a 
share of the profits after the plantations begin to yield. 

TheS.TC F & D. Corporation can play a useful 
role in the marketing of potatoes grown in the Arakaa 
Valley. As Hydro-electric power is available at 
Maehkund, it should be possible to extend the trans- 
mission lines to selected places where cold storage plants 
for the preservation of potatoes may be set up. 

As there is ready market for silk yarn it should not 
be difficult for the Cooperative Department or the 
S.T.C. F. & D. Corporation to organise the purchase 
and marketing of silk yarn for the benefit of the 
tribals. 

Before emb irking on larish expenditure in starling 
new land colonisation schemes, the customs and habits 
of the tribals should be studied and tha prospects of 
success assessed after a thorough investigation. In 
the implemen’ation of the scheme steps should be 
taken to ant'eipale and avoid the mistake which led to 
the failure of similar schemes in the past. 

As the Panchayat Samitis with their limited resources 
will not be ab'e to repair the irrigation tanks in the 
near future, an officer of the rank of an Executive 
Engineer may be appointed to be incharge of the 
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repairs of the tanks in accordance with a phased 
programme. The officer may work under the adminis- 
trative control of the Directoi of Tnbal Welfare 

For iepair and maintenance of irrigation sources for 
which the Blocks are responsible the limit of the 
ayacut in the Telangana region may be raised from 100 
acres to 200 acres. 

The belt of land lying between the hills and the 
Godavari river in Bhadrachalam Block is very fertile. 
Considerable areas in this belt can be brought under 
irrigation if a s>stematic survey is made of irr gation 
potentialities of the ‘vagus’ flowing into the Godavari 
and the cansiruction of check dams takrn up in accor- 
dance with a phased programmes. 

The subsidy of Rs. 750 admissible alike to tribals 
and non-tribals for the constiuction of an irrigation 
well should be raised at least to Rs. 1000 in the case 
of tribals. 

To enable the tnbais to purchase pumping sets. 
Government may advance the lull amount, half 
as subsidy and half as loan. The scheme for the grant 
of subsidy for the purchase of pumping sets to the 
tnbais nov in force in Maharashtra, may be extended 
to the tribals in Andhia Pradesh, the subsdy ranging 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent depending on the merits 
of each individual case. 

To make irr gation facilities available to small farmers 
a mobile-pumping set may be p aced at the dispos 1 of 
the Bhadruchul, m Panchayat San iti which will make 
the set available oii rotation to tribals owning small 
holdings for a small chaige. 

The demand for a popular contribution for minor 
irrigation schemes has placed the tribal communities 
in a disadvant igeous position and if the demand cannot 
be waived altogether the contribution should be 
obtained in the shape of labour. 

Special steps should be taker to popularise and 
extend the piggery progiamraes in the tribal areas in the 
Fourth Plan peiiod, substituting wherever possible, the 
pure bred exotic types by crossbred types. 

While drawing up schemes to be taken up in the 
Fourth Plan period the amount available for Animal 
Husbandry in the tribal areas should incluoe not only 
the special provision made for it but also a re.asonab'e 
share of the funds from the general development 
provision. 

Additional staff mry be sanctioned to ensure that 
Animal Husbandry Schemes do not suffer for want of 
men to implement them. 

The question of giving training to Yanadis of the 
NcUore district in the use of power boats for fishing 
may be considered. 


Forests 

A senior officer of the Revenue Department, piefer- 
ably a Member of the Eoard of Revenue may be 
appointed to examine the complaints of the tribals and 
see to what extent their grievances are genuine and 
shall be redressed. It si ould be possib'e to reconcile 
the interests of forestry with the needs of tribals. 

Timber for agricultural purposes and bona fide 
domestic use should be allowed on a unifo;m basis 
throughout the Stale. 

Rules should be framed under the Andhra Pradesh 
Forest Act, 1967 svithout further delay to ensure 
uniformity in the exercise of forest rights by the tribals. 

The State Government should mtens'fy the prog- 
ramme for raising coffee plantation and take steps to 
extend cofiFee cultivation in the Agency areas. 

The State Gov.-rnment may consider appointing a 
Special Officer to g > inm the cases in which lands have 
passed to non-tribals thiough benami transactions and 
see that the lands are restored to the tribals. 

If registration w'lth Employment Exchange in the 
matter of emplojment cannot be dispensed with 
altogether, the Block Devc opment Officer should be 
authorised to perform the functions ot Employment 
Exchange in the case of the tribals and it should be 
open to him to forward diiect to the recruiting authori- 
ties the names of the tribals registered on his rolls. 

To Koida Cooperative Society has not received a 
fair deal at the hands of the Forest Depa tment. If the 
State Government in its desire to premote the develop- 
ment of industries wanted to give the coupes at 
concessional rates to industrialists, they could have 
given some other coupes to the Cooperative Society, 
fixing for them a reasonable upset pr>ce. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

Special officers may be appointed to make a summaiy 
enquiry into the oraership of lands under the occupa- 
tion of non-tnbals a.id re jtoie to the original owners, 
whe.e they can be traced, the lands from winch they 
were illegally dispossessed, or resume such lands for 
assignment to the tribals in case where the original 
cultivators cannot be traced or do not come forward to 
claim them. If legislation is necessary for the purpose, 
it should be undei taker. 

Tnere should be no further delay in the framing of 
rules under the Land Transfer Regulation 1959 and the 
Money-lending Regulation 1960. 

A Committee may be appoin ed corsisti.ng of a 
retired High Court Judge as Chairman and an Anthropo- 
logist and a Soc al Worker of an All India Tubal Organi- 
sation as members to examine the judicial systems 
prevailing in the tribal courts and suggest such amend- 
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ments as may be necessary to suit the conditions as they 
obtain to-day. 

Section 3 of the Moneylenders’ Regulation Act 1960 
should be amended so as to cover money-lending in 
Scheduled Areas by persons residing in places outside 
these areas. 

The Land Tenure Regulation, 1959 may be amended 
so as to enable the tnbals to mortgage their lands to 
Cooperative Societies and other appro\ed credit agencies 
for securing loans 

^^^^iIe propaganda by voluntary agencies is necessary 
to make the tribals aware of the protecti\c nature of the 
Regulations, an evasion of its provisions carmot be 
prevented so long as the State is urable to meet the 
demand for credit in the tribal areas. 

A solution of the problem of indebtedness lies ulti- 
mately in the economic aJvrnce of the tribals, in an 
impro\en:ent in their ability to repay which such an 
advance implies and in education which alone can lead 
to the emergence of leaders' ip within the community 
capable of persuading the tribals to avoid wasteful spend- 
ing and extravagant expenditure on tribal ceremonies 
and rituals. 


Education 


There is no correlation between the number of 
primary, Higher Elementa'-y and High Schools. As 
the limited number of High Schools cannot attract 
tribal students from distant places, wastage will contiune 
to be high. 

Instead of starting a large number of primary schools. 
Ashram Schools may be opened for groups of villages at 
selected centres 

It would be better to concentrate attention on the 
education of the younger generation than to diffuse 
resources and effort on activities like adult education 
which are mere copies of schemes mennt for the more 
advanced communities. 


An adequate inspecting agency should be appo'nted 
for the regular inspect'on of schools run by voluntary or- 
ganisations and grants made after a thorough scrutiny 
of their work. The inspections should preferably be 
“surprise inspections.” 


The multiplicity of agencies incharge of education in 
the tribal areas does not make for efficiency. It would 
be desirable to bring all the schools under the admini- 


strative control of the Director of Tribal Welfare who 
may be assisted by an officer of the rank of DEO. 
deputed by the Department of Education. 

Bahvadis may be started at selected centres in the 
tribal areas of the State where nutritious food is given 
to children in the age group of 3 to 5. 

. should be possib'e to draw' up a scheme for spot- 
ting talent and watching the progress of promising 
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tribal students. 

The absence of a scheme for a systematic ‘follow up’ 
accounts for much of the wastage noticed in the educa- 
tion of tribals. 

Community Development, Panchajafi Raj & Cooperation 

The scheme of reorganisation of District Admini- 
stration recommended by the Raju Committee is a 
definite improvement on the existing set up and should 
be given a fair trial. 

An upper lim t may be fixed on expenditure on a 
cstab'ishment by limiting it to a reasonable percentage 
of the income of the Panchayat. 

To prevent non-tribals from dominating the Standing 
Committees it may be necessary to stipulate that the 
tribal representation should not f..l! below the percent- 
age of the tribal popu’ation in the Block. 

Resources earmarked for the tribals should not be 
diverted for the benefit of non-tribals and it is important 
that steps should be taken urgently to revise the proce- 
dure to ensure that the benefits of the schemes reach the 
tribals. 

The failure of Cooperative Societies is not peculiar 
to the tribal areas. But as the causes of the failure are 
not the same as those which have brought about their 
failure amongst the more advanced communities the 
State Government may appoint a Committee to review 
the working of the cooperative movement in the tribal 
areas and recommended such structural change as may 
be considered necessary to make the movement a 
success. In a primitive society official guidance is not 
only not retrograde but is necessary. 

The law prohibiting the alienation of land should be 
amended so as to enable the tribals to mortgage their 
lands to Cooperative Societies, Government Institutions 
and Panchayati Raj bodies for the purpose of obtaining 
loans. 

To avoid overlapping of the activities of the S.T.C. 
F&D Corporation and of the Cooperative Societies it 
may be useful to examine whether it is not feasible to 
make the Corporation an ‘Apex’ organisation of which 
the cooperatives operating in the tribal areas may be 
subsidiaries. 

A high level Committee be appointed to examme the 
working of the corporation and make recommendations 
regarding the corporation and make recommendations 
regarding the action to be taken. 

(d) To remove the difficulties which have hampered 
its working and s'ood in the way of an expansion of its 
activities; and 

(b) To ensure coordination of the activities of the 
corporation with those of the Cooperative Societies 
which are performing parallel functions. 
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Industries, Minerals And Poners 

If geological investigations reveal the existance of 
exploitable quantities of the necessary minerals, the 
question cf starting indus'ries for the manufacture of 
cement and paint and for mining coal and manufacturing 
pencils may be considered. 

Technical training programme for tribals should be 
so oriented as to enable the trainees to find employment 
in the industries started in the area. 

Tribal economy will receive a tremendous impetus 
if the fertile areas of Agency like Araku are electrified. 
Electrification of these areas, v;hich are within easy 
distance of the Machkund Hydro-electric Project, should 
not present any difficulty and if necessary should be 
subsidised. 

Transport And Communications 

To facilitate transport and to avoid inconvenience 
to the tribals, early steps should be taken to construct 
the missing culverts on the Khalapur Paderu Road. 

Medical, Public Health and Housing 

To provide medical assistance to villages in accessible 
areas in the Bhadrachalam Block, the bullock cart 


scheme which was in force and had been suspended in 
the expectation that the unit would be replaced by a 
mobi'e medical ran may be revived until such time as 
the mobile ran is ready to take its place. 

The constiuction of residential quarters for medical 
officers and their staff should be given priority as there 
is no point in opening dispensaries in tribal areas if 
doctors can-ot be altracled to serve in them. 

As the stipulation making the people’s contribution 
and the donation of 2 acres of land a necessary condition 
has since been withdrawn, the Study Team trusts that a 
more national policy will be adopted in the location of 
Primary Healtli Centres. Villages wh'ch have an inade- 
qu.ate water supply should obviously be given priority in 
any programme of well construefon. 

Instead of dispersing effort over a large number of 
Small Housing Schemes it would be sounder policy to 
draw up a phased programme of house building for 
plains tribals providing for the construction of a reason- 
able number of houses at a few selected centres every 
year. 

The State Government may consider the suggestion 
of acquiring land for house-sites, for tribals in the Delta 
area where land prices are high. 


STUDY TEAM ON TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAxMMES, 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes form an integral part of the Five-Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several direct'ons, it is important that during the 
fourth and fifth plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well 
, being, growing economic opportunities and population 
e essential both for the welfare of tribal communities 


and the progress of the country as a whole. 

The Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial lesources for special programmes 
for that indicates a number of directions in which 
current development programmes should be reoriented. 
In the light of post experience, it has become essential 
that the schemes formulated should enable the tribal 
coraminities to secure an adequate share in the benefits 
of general development programmes and speed up their 
economic and social advance. With the object to these 
recommendations and ass'sting State Governments in 
evolving concrete schemes of development which are 
specially adapted to the needs and conditions of tribal 
areas, at the suggestion of the Planning Commission. 
The Government of India, Planning Commission, 
Committee on Plan Projects have set up Study Team on 
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Tribal Development Programmes Vide their kesolutioP 
No. 0pp. Adm /1 6 (I) 66 dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communifes in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Development 
Programmes, especially during the Tlrird Five Year Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ad- 
equate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes shou'd be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the admini- 
strative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions to ensure their fullest part’cipation in the 
tasks of econom'C and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Background Information ; Tribal Areas and 
the People ; Administration ; Development Plans ; 
Land Problems ; Permanent Settlement of Villages and 
Indebtedness ; Agriculture, Forests ; Commuinty Deve- 
lopment, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation ; Industry ; 
Minerals and Power ; Transport and Communications ; 
Education, Medical and Public Health ; Research and 
Training ; Summary of Recommendations and Conclu- 
sions, Annexures I to X 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tribal Arc.as And The Peoples 

The State Government may set up a Committee under 
the Chairmanship of the Chief Minister, on the lines 
of the committee constitu'ed at the Centre, to examine 
periodically the position and review the performance in 
the matter of recruitment of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Service/posts in or under the State 
Government and its Publ'c Undertakings. 

Administration 

Considering the large tribal population of the State 
and the magnitude of the problem of tribal development, 
the Team feels that there is need to have a separate 
Directorate of Tribal Welfare under the Tribal Areas 
and Welfare of Backward Classes Department. 

At the district level there is no single officer responsi- 
ble fer tribal welfare work. The Team feels that this is 
a lacuna in the administrative structure which should be 
immediately removed by appointing, as in other States, 
District Tribal Welfare Officers of adequate status to 
assist the Deputy Commissioner. 


A major teorganisation of the existing administfa-* 
live set up is bound to follow as a corollary to the for- 
mation of the Autonomous Hill State of Maghalaya. 
While the pattern of administration applicable to the 
tribal communities of the Hill Districts will be evolved 
by the autonomous Administration when it is formed, 
the responsibility for seeing that the interes's of the 
plains tribals, who are relatively backward, are adequa- 
tely safeguarded will devolve o.n the Sta'e Government. 
The Study Team feels that any machinery that may be 
set up to look after the plain; tr.bals should be such as 
to ensure that they are brought on par with the rest of 
the Community within a period of lO years. 

Land Problems, Permanent Settlement Of Villages And 
Indebtedness 

As the evil of land aliena'ion is deep rooted, a 
Committee consisting of local le ders and officials 
should be appointed to 'investigate the ciuses of land 
alienation and allied problems and recommend to the 
Government measures of restoring to them, to the 
tribal owners lands which have been illegilly ah'enated, 
and, on the other hand, to pievent cases of lind aliena- 
tion in future. 

For the setting up of model villages, only such areas 
should be selected where sufficient culturable land is 
available with perennial sources of irrigation. While 
planning these villages, some area may be earmarked 
forjhumingto enable the tribals. Some areas may be 
earmarked to sett’ed cultivation practices, the practise 
atlcast during the initial stages, jhuming side by side 
with permanent cultivation. 

Settled cultivation is something new to the tribals 
and they need assistance and guidance bufore they can 
acquire the techniques of settled cultivation. It is 
necessary for this purpose that an officer from the 
Agriculture Department should be posted in a model 
village to provide guidance to the newly settled 
families. T'e soil conservation and General Agriculture 
Departments should introduce orchard cultivation and 
improved methods of cultivation of crops. Every 
model villages should have its own villages forest to 
check the tendency to encroach on reserved forests. 
Facilities like roads, schools, primary health centres, 
etc., shou'd be provided. It is also necessary that a 
Field Welfare Officer is appointed for these villages to 
look after the interests of families settled there. 

The Team feels that the made! village schemes 
should receive high priority in a district like Mikir Hills 
as villages in the district are scattered and are generally 
of small siee. consisting in some cases of 10 families or 
less. Since the State Government doss not have the 
resources to finance a large sca'e programme, the 
Central Government should give reasonable assistance 
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to the State Government for the purpose. The scheme 
should, however, be taken up in a phased manner and 
to start with only a few villages should be started on an 
experimental basis in each aicas. It is important to 
ensure success of the experiement at failuie will make 
other village shy away fiom the scheme. 

While the three suiveyors conducted in the United 
Mikir and Noilh Cachar Hills district provided certain 
useful information, they had their limitations as they 
were undertaken mainly for the purpose of providing 
background materials The team would, therefore, 
stress the need for conducting a comprehensive socio- 
economic survey of the district and recommends that 
such a surve} may be undertaken as a matter of priority. 
So as to enable undertaking of Schemes to meet the felt 
needs of the people as well as securing the optimum 
utilisation of the local resources. 

The Study Team understands that for Garo Hills 
district, a detailed plan for the shifting and regrouping 
of entire population living in hemelets consisting of less 
than 20 hou'cholds has been submitted to the State 
Governnunt. As this will involve heavy expenditure, it 
may not be possible for the State Government or even 
the Central Government to provide the finances needed 
for such an ambitious scheme. Further any setback to 
the programme of regrouping would cause a revulsion 
of feeling amongst the tribals and bring the whole 
Scheme into disrepute. The Study Team therefore, 
recommends that only Pilot Scheme of regrouping of the 
villages should be taken up to start with. 

The Mizo and Mikir Hills district Councils have 
made separate Regulations for th.e regulation and control 
money-lending by non-tribals in their respective districts. 
There is need to introduce such Regulations in the other 
hill districts as well. 

As relief from indebtedness is a prc-condiiion for 
the social and economic advancement of the tribals, the 
Team recommends that early steps may be taken to set 
up a Tribal Debt Redemption and Loans Board in the 
State. 'I’o start with, the Board may take up a Pilot 
Scheme in a few selected tribal customs and usages. Side 
by side with the provision of credit, it will be necessary 
to undertake propaganda through the publicity machi- 
nery of the State Government, local leadership and 
voluntary and i»on-official agencies, to dissuade the 
tribals from incurring unproductive expenditure and 
educate them on the advantages of approaching Govern- 
ment agencies for loans. 

Agriculture 

The Study Tcana makes the following recommenda- 
tions for accclcr.uing the pace of development of agri- 
culture in the Garo Hills district. 

A Socio-economic survey of the district should be 


undertaken for assessment of needs and problems of the 
people and to ascertain thc_agricultural potential in the 
district. Future Planning for the district should be 
based on the results of such a Survey. 

Demonstration Centres at suitable places should bo 
established for demonstrating to the people methods of 
controlling ‘Jhuming’ such as terrace cutivation. The 
Government should provide the necessary facilities to 
the cultivators who take to terracing. As there is a 
likelihood of a fall in yields in the initial stages and the 
emergence of some other discouraging factors, the 
cultivators should not be left to themselves to experi- 
ment but should be given the necessary guidance and 
help. 

The selection of pilot settlement schemes should be 
made jointly by Government Officers and non-officials 
and the proposals should be approved by the District 
Development Board. 

Land Reclamation Schemes like the one undertaken 
by National Christian Council, should be taken up in 
areas where flat lands offering scope for irrigation faci- 
lities are available. A survey to locate such areas should 
be undertaken on a priority basis. 

Government should take steps to ensure that areas 
reclaimed at considerable cost are not abandoned after 
a few years. 

Reclamation schemes should be taken up on hills 
where sufficient land is available and where rain fed 
crops could easily be grown, A survey should be taken 
up to locate such areas. 

A survey of irrigation potential should be conducted 
with a view to taking up irrigation works in the district. 

A cattle farm should be established in the district 
for the supply of milch, draught and breeding animals. 

For the development of agriculture in the United 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills district the Study Team recom- 
mends that ; 

Permanent irrigation works should be constru.fcd 
w'hcrevcr possible, so that tire expenditure on ‘Katcba’ 
works which are washed away every year during the 
floods, is kept to the minimum. 

Proper arrangements for the marketing of oranges, 
pineapples and other fruils grown in the border areas 
should be made. For this purpose the State Government 
may cither provide adequate transport facilities or 
arrange for the purchase of the produce in bulk by a 
Governmental agency. 

To enable the producers to get a belter price, the 
State Government should examine the possibility of 
setting up cold storages at central places where villagers 
can store their produce on nominal charges. The feasi- 
bility of setting up a canning factory at a central place 
may also be examined. 

Adequate publicity should be given regarding, the 
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loan facilities by the development staff to enable the 
pecp'.e to take advantage of the scheme. The procedure 
should not be cumbersome as at present and should be 


streamlined. 

A Socio-economic Survey should be conducted by a 
joint team of cvpeits of Agriculture, Soil Conservation, 
Jrrigafion and other development departments. If neces- 
sary, some non-ofiicials may also be associated with the 
survey. 

Tlie Study Team makes the following recommenda- 
tions for ll.e United M'kir and North Hills district. 

A Socio-economic Survey of the district should be con- 
ducted by a team of officers drawn from the Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation, Irrigation and other Development 
Departments to assess the needs and prob'ems of the 
people and deciding the priorities of Plan programme. 

The Department of Social Conservation should take 
up more schemrs of land development and reclamation 
of waste lands. The reclaimed lands should be provided 
with irrigation facilities, wherever possible. 

A Survey of irrigition potential of the district should 
be undertaken and additional irrigation facilities created 
on the basis of such a survey. 

Adequate facilities including financial assistance and 
technical guidance should be provided to ensure success 
of the cultivation of crops hke Jute, Sugarcane, Potato, 
Casliewnut and black Pepper. Adequate cold storage 
facilities should be provided to the cultivators in suit- 
able places, where power is available, for the storage 
of fruits. Assistance should be given in regard to the 
storage and marketing of the products grown in the area 
to the cultivators. 

As, in vie.v of the terrain in Mizo District ‘Jhuming’ 
has to be tolerated and cannot be stopped, the only way 
of improving agriculture in the area is to induce the 
villagers, by the offer of financial assistance and te.hni- 
eal guidance, to fake up the cultivation of lower slopes 
which may, if necessary, be allowed to be jhjmed 
iniiidily and later terraced. To enable them to assess 
the relative merits of terrace and Jhum cultivation, a 
part of the area may be thrown open for their tradi- 
tional jhuming cultivation and the rest terraced. When 
they see for themselves that terrace cultivation gives 
belter results in the shape of higher yields they will 
voluntarily give up jhum cultivation in favour of culti- 
vation on terraced land. 


The Team recommends that number of adequate 
of tractors should be supplied to the Mizo DistricI 
Council for reclaiming the fiat areas near Champhai, 
Thenzawal ard Vanlaiphai and making them fit foi 
Cultivation. 


Toresls 

Although over one-third of the area of the State has 


been classified as forest, the area permanently under 
forests is only 12 per cent. This given an ind'cctioa of 
the lee way that has to be made up in the task of forest 
development in the Stale. 

The major forest areas in Autonomous Hill Districts 
are under the control of D’strict Councils which have 
no agency for their conservation and scicntiffic manage- 
ment. The Team, therefore, recommends that while the 
control of these forests may con'inue to vest in the 
District Councils and the right of ro.' ally may be retain- 
ed by them, their systematic working should be entrusted 
to the State Fo-est Department on their behalf. It is 
not possible, as things stand at present, for the Forest 
Department to take up the scientific working of these 
forests as the Jhum lands of tribals are also situated in 
them. It is, therefore, necessary that the District 
Councils const'tute and the'eafier entrust their working 
to the Forest Depar'ment as proposed above 

It was brought to the notice of the team that the 
existing communications in the tribal areas in general, 
and forest areas in particular, were not adequate. The 
improvement of communication is of utmost importance 
in the tribal areas as in thejr absence, efficient conserva- 
tion and economic explo.tat on of forest resources 
cannot be ensured. 

Community Development, P.anchayati R.aj .And 
Cooperation 

A vast majority (79 per cen') of the plains tribal 
Population has not received any benefits under the T.D, 
Block programme. This is bvcausc the tribals in the 
plains districts generally live interpersed with the general 
population and most areas inhabited by the plains 
triba's, do not fu'fii the criteria governing the opening 
of Tiibal Development Blocks. The Team, therefore, 
suggests that, in tl c case of plains districts, cither the 
nerms for the opening of Trade Development Blocks 
should be relaxed or ad-hoc assistance may be given 
to the State Government by introducing tne Sub-Blocks 
Scheme as has been done in West Bengal. 

The Team understands that mineral exploitation in 
hill areas, including Khasi and Jaintia Hills district, is at 
present being conducicd more or less on a cottage indus- 
try basis. It is desirable that the present methods 
should be discarded in the interest of efficiency and 
replaced by mechan sed exploitation. The Team 
suggests that the State Government in this connec- 
tion. 

Mineral exploitation should be used to improve the 
lot of the tribals, whenever a raining project is started, 
the local population should be given prc.%rencc in 
employment both as skilled and un-skilled workers. 
There should be no dearth of local tribal workers for 
un-skilled jobs but to get skilled workers suitable 
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^lainlng programmes stiould be taken up in advance 
the setting up of the projects. Whenever, it becomes 
necessary to acquire land belonging to tribals for the 
exploitation of minerals, they should be given adequate 
compensation and, as far as possible the policy should 
be provide for land to ensure their satisfactoiy settle- 
ment. 

Development of power in the hill areas is essential 
for their allround development. In the absence of 
power, it IS not possible to de elop i"dusfry in a big 
way. Lift iirigation \\h'ch has to be resorted to in hilly 
areas cannot also be developed in the absence of power. 
Similarly, Schemes for the supply of drinking water 
cannot be taken up on any significant scale in hilly 
terrain where water has to be pumped to higher 
attitudes. The Team is glad to note that the State 
Government is fully aware of the need for the develop- 
ment of power and trusts that priority wi'l be given in 
the Fourth Plan for the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electric power in the hilly areas. 

Transport And Communications 

The roads in the plains tribal areas of Lakhimpur 
and Darrang districts are in urgent need of improve- 
ment. Tribal areas lying along Bhutan and NEFA 
border are of strategic importance and there is need for 
developing an adequate road system in these areas. 

The Study Team noticed a genera! feeling among the 
tribal loaders of the plains areas that the pocket with a 
mojority of Scheduled Tribes had been neglected in 
respect of road development. It was further pointed 
out that Kokrajhar was the only sub-division in the 
plains areas of the State where road transport had not 
been nationalised. The Study Team suggests that such 
complaints by the local leaders should be looked into 
and the difficulties, if any, in meeting the popular wishes 
of the people should be explained to them to avoid any 
particular section of the population harbouring grieva- 
nces, should they really ha\e no basis. 

According to the revised ‘GRID & STAR’ formula 
drawn up by the Government of India under the advice 
of the State Chief Engineers for the All India Road 
Development Programme for a period of 20 years 
(1961-81) all the four Autonomous Hill districts should 
have 10512 miles (1702 4 kms) of motorable roads by 
the end of the year 1981. The achievement upto 1965-66 
has been only 2606 miles. Thus there is a shortfall of 
1906 miles. To mnke good the deficiency, during 
lemaining 15 years, it would be necessary to undertake 
construction of roads in the hill districts a* the rate of 
527 miles per year from 1966-67. 

To ensure uninterrupted flow of traffic on hill roads, 
permanent bridges with pucca abutments and piers are 
essential. In order to provide an effective road system 


tor the allround Improvement of Communications In 
the hill areas, it is not only necessary to extend the 
road mileage but it is also essential to take effective 
steps to bring the existing roads which fall well below 
the requisite specification to the required standard. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to undertake a much 
bolder programme than at present. The Team, there- 
fore, recommends that adequate financial assistance 
should be provided by the Government of India to the 
State Government to enable the latter to give this sector 
the attention that it mer ts. 

The Study Team feels that the opening up of the Mizo 
district area is essential not only from the point of view 
of building up its economy but also for reasons of 
security as the area is of vital strategic importance. 

As the development of the economy of the Mizo 
district is being hampered for want of an adequate 
road system, the Study Team recommends that the 
road from Silchar to Lungleh via Aja should be com- 
pleted without further delay and that the repair and 
lestoration to traffic of the rbandoned road mentioned 
below should be undertaken on a priority basis : 

1. Silchar — Aijal 

2. Aijal — Champai 

3. Aijal — Lungleh 

4 Aijal — Vanlaiphai 

5. Seling — Tipaimulk 

6. Lungleh — Demagiri 

7. Lung’eh — Lawngtlai 

8. Kanhumum — Mamit-Aijal 

9. Kanhumum — Demagiri 

10. Aijal — Thenzawl-Lungleh 

The United Khasi and Jainlia Hills district has a 
considerable potential for fruits and vegetab'es which 
are mostly grown along Indo-Pakisfan bolder. The 
Study Team, therefore, recommends the construction of 
a dependable network of roads along the Indo-Pakistan 
bolder on a phased bas's. The existing roads should be 
repaired and the missing links completed particularly in 
the case of roads connecting the fruit growing areas 
whose economy depends on the prompt marketing of 
their produce. 

Apart from making improvements to the existing 
roads in the Garo Hills district, it is necessary to 
complete the more important roads leading to the 
Pakistan border and also to the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district bo'der and the potential, industrial areas of 
Garo Hills district. These include : (1) Dudhnai- 
Mangwalbidra-Baghmara road ; and (2) Baghmara- 
Mol'eskho'a Road. 

In the light of the progress made and the difficulties 
(in respect of communications) brought to its notice, 
the Study Team recommends as follows ; 

1. As far as possible all important roads should be 
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converted into all-weather roads by marking them pucca 
and constructing culverts and bridges. 

2. To link up the interior and rural are.is, feeder 
roads should to be constructed so that the existing 
major roads may become useful for a larger section of 
the public. 

The road work in the districts should be guided by 
the P.W.C. The alignments of all major roads as well as 
feeder should be approved by the P.W.C. So that they 
can be taken over by them without ha\ing (o incur 
expenditure on changing alignments when they are 
handed oxer by the District Councils. 

Whenever tl e construction of any road is taken up, 
the cuherls and bridges should be completed simultaneo- 
usly with the road, as the road would be of no use for a 
vehicle, whether it is a ji.ep or bullock cart, unless the 
ccnnecting bridges and cuherts are completed. 

Adequate funds should be provided for the mainte- 
nance of roads, particularly those constructed by the 
Blocks, to ensure that they are kept in good condition 
and the expenditure on their construction does not 
become infructuous. 

Education 

In the he'd of elucation, there are certain special 
• problems peculiar to the hill areas. Although the per- 
centage of enrolment is satisfactory in the primary stage, 
it is much faelo.v the Stale average at the Middle and 
Secondary stages. To improve the situation, it is 
necessary to start Government Middle and High Schools 
and also to give liberal financial assistance to private 
agencies, which run schoo's in the area, for the cons- 
truction of school and hostel buildings. Subsidised 
hostel facilities will also he’p in improving the situation. 

Lack of school buildings and teachers’ quarters is 
one of the major difficulties standing in the w'ay of 
expansion of educational facilities in the hill areas. 
Greater financial assistance from the State Government 
is, therefore, necessary to overcome tlie difficulty as 
there are serious limitations on the initative and 
resources of the local people to open educational 
institutions. 

Many villages in the Garo Hills district are still with- 
out Schools. Adequate financial assistance should, 
therefore, be given to the District Council to enable it 
to open more schools. In the interior areas it may be 
desirable to have residential LP. schools located at 
suitable places to serve children from three or four 
neighbouring villages. 

It was represented to the Study Team during its tour 
o the Mizo district that the standard of education at 
primary level had deteriorated to a great extent after 
council took over the management of all 

e Primary Schools, including the Mission Primary 


Schools. Apart from the need for providing trained 
teachers for improving the standard of education, it is 
necessary that the syllabous should be revised and 
better textbooks prepared to replace the exist. ng text- 
books which are not suitable. 

It is not possible to bring about any improvement in 
the standared of High Schools unless teaching in the 
feeder M.E. Schools is improved. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that trained and competent 
teachers should be employed at the lower levels if 
standards ate to be raised. Completed teaching at the 
lower levels could be supplemented by special coaching 
facilities in M.E. and High Schools, whenever necessary. 

The Science sections in the colleges in Mizo district 
are not properly equipped. They shou'd be strengthened 
by providing equipment, material and qualified teaching 
staff. 

Hostel facilities are urgenlely needed in the Govern- 
ment Multi-purpose and Higher Secondary School at 
Aijal. There were two hostels attached to this school but 
these were burnt down during the disturbances. The 
hostels should be rebuilt. 

In the United Mikir and North Cachar Hills district 
the dearth of qualified and trained teachers is a serious 
handicap and is adversely affecting the quality of educa- 
tion. There is no Teachers Training Centre in the district 
with the result that teachers have to be sent for training 
to Now’gong or Gauhali. A Teachers Training Centre 
in the district is necessary. 

The following steps should be taken for the promo- 
tion of educational in the hill areas of the State and for 
raising its standard : 

More training institutions should be set up for pri- 
mary school teachers to meet the shortage of trained 
teachers in L.P. Schools. 

In the interior areas where the population is sparse 
and scattered and where it is not possible to open sepa- 
rate schools because of low enrolment, residential L.P. 
Schools should be started at selected places so as to 
cover a greup of villages. These schools should have 
adequate boarding facilities for students and quarters 
for the teaching staff. 

A few residential M.E. Schools should be started, 
particularly in the proposed Model Villages. To cater 
to the needs of villages in the interi t areas, hostel faci- 
lities and teachers’ quarters should be provided in some 
of the M.E. and high schools in ea;h hill district. As 
this will entail substantial expenditure, the State 
Government may Co.asider running these schools as 
Government institutions. 

In regions like Jow'ai sub-division, where villages 
are sufficiently large (having twenty or more families), a 
phased programme should be drawn up by the District 
Councils For the opening of L.P. Schools so that no 
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village will be without a school at the end of the Fourth 
Plan. TliC Government should provide suitable finan- 
cial assistance to the Distnet Council for this purpose. 

In order to improve the standard of primary educa- 
tion, minimum qualifications should be prescribed for 
teachers in Government Schools. It is suggested that 
the minimum qualification for the t'.achers which is at 
present a VI class pass in hill areas, as against Matricu- 
lation in valley areas, should be raised and nocessaiy 
facilities provided to th.e existmg teachers to enable them 
to raise their educational qualifications. 

The disparity in the matter of allo\\anceb between the 
teachers of District Council Schools and Government 
School trachers should be removed as there is no justifi- 
cation for having different scales of allowances for 
teachers having equal qualifications and teaching at the 
same level under identical conditions. 

Technical education has not made much headw'ay in 
the hill areas. This is due in a large measure to the lack 
of adequate facilities for the teaching of science and 
mathematics at the Secondary stage. Special attention, 
therefore, should be given to the teaching of science and 
mathematics in tl e schools. Teaching of Science should 
be introduced in all the schools and b. sic knovvledge of 
science imparted at the middle stage. Trained mathema- 
tics teachers should be appointed at the levels right from 
L.P. Schools to High Schools. As tribal students are 
generally weak in science and mathematics, special 
coaching arrangements should be made. 

Polytechnics should be established to impart educa- 
tion in technical subjects like electrical, mechanical 
and civil engineering, draughtsmanship, etc.. Diploma 
Courses may also be introduced as in other parts of the 
Stale. 

In the more backward areas of Garo Hills and 
North Cachar and Mikir Hills districts the question of 
upgrading one or two of the existing Government High 
Schools as Muitipurpese Higher Secondary Schools and 
the setting up one or two Industrial Training-cum-Pro- 
ducticn Centres may be examined. 

Suitable measures may be devised for effective in- 
spections of L.P. Schools. 

Bright students belonging to the more backward 
tribes should be picked from Middle and High Schools 
and given higher education by providing them the 
necessary facilities at the High School and College 
levels. 

Medical And Public Health 

It was brought to the notice of the Study Team that 
in certain areas predominantly inhabited by the tribals 
(the so-called tribal pockets) in the plains area, medical 
facilif'cs were inadequate. The Team suggests that 
surveys may be undertaken to identify such areas and 


tile general health programmes expanded to cover such 
pockets or special heatlh schemes executed there out of 
Article 275 grants. 

In the-light of the facts which came to its notice, 
the Study Team recommends as follows : 

In view of the allround shortage of doctors, it is 
necessary to undertake a programme of consolidation 
rather than of expansion. Steps should be taken to see 
that all the existing units are in the charge of doctors 
with the necessary complement of auxiliary staff before 
setting up new health units. Arrangements should also 
be made to stock sufficient quantities of medicines and 
for their timely replenishment. 

Necessary incentives like special pay or allowances 
should be given to attract doctors and staffto ser\c in 
the interior areas. 

The Leprosy Survey and Investigation Units should 
be strengthened and adequate qualified staff posted 

Additional leprosy clinics should be established in 
the areas where there is a high incidence of the d'sease 
and the usual norms should be relaxed for the opening 
of such units in inaccessible areas. 

A mass programme of T.B. Control should be under- 
taken in the areas where there is a high incidence of the 
disease. 

To make the tribal people aware of the utility of pre- 
ventive health measures, suitable programmes of 
health education should be undertaken in the hill 
districts. 

The Study Team understands that no sjstemalic 
survey of w'ater resources has been undertaken in the 
hill areas, nor is any information readily available about 
the villages where the water supply arrangements are 
inadequate or unsatisfactory. Such a survey is a pre- 
icquisite for undertaking any large scale programmes 
and needs to be undertaken urgently. The Team also 
suggests that instead of pumping water to i.sdividual 
villages at high attitudes it may be worthwhile under- 
taking some major schemes whereby drinking water is 
pumped to storage tanks in some selected villages 
s tuated at the highest attitudes for distribution by the 
gravitational method to villages situated at lower 
attitude. 

In Mizo district, there is acute short.ige of drinking 
water. The district, therefoie, deserves special treat- 
ment particularly in view' of its disturbed law and order 
situation. 

The Study Team recommends that the supply o 
pumps needed for the Aijal drinking water suppf 
scheme may be expedited so that the scheme, whicj 
has almost been completed, may be commissionc 

without any further delay. It is also necessary that t le 

other W'ater supply schemes taken up in Iho area are 
completed c,xpcditiously. 
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In view of the acute sharlage of drinking water in 
the hill areas in the United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills district, the Study Team recommends that more 
funds should be allocated for the provisions of drinking 
water facilities. 

In Jowai Sub-division of the United Khavi and 
daintia Hills district, there is an acute shortage of water 
even at important places like the Civil and Mission 
Hospitals and Government Offices. The Study Team, 
therefore, recommends that after a proper survey a 
major water supply scheme should be undertaken for 
Jowai. 

Research And Training 

Tlie Team undarstands that the Board of Management 
for the Institute, which should have met in the last 
quarter of 19(9, has not met so far as the Minister and 
the Department are preoccupied with urgent and 
important work concerning the reorganisation of the 
Slate. To provide proper direction and guidance, the 
Study Team would urge the need for regular meetings 
of the Board. 

Although the Institute have been in existence for over 
five years no evaluation of tribal welfare programmes 
has been conducted by it so far. The Team considers 
that by the very nature of the arrangements made, the 
District Research Officers have, over the years, begun 
to take over the functions of the district staff while the 
research and evaluation work which they were e.xpected 
to undertake has been relegated to the background. 
The Team feels that it is necessary to review the present 
arrangements and to dirert the District Research Officers 
of their existing functions of periodical collection of 
routine statistics. 


A decision with regard to the future set up recom- 
mended by the Joint Centre-State Team and the lines 
of working of the proposed Development Institute 
should be taken without further delay so that research 
work dees not suffer. Till such lime as a final decision 
is reached On the setting up of the proposed Develop- 
ment Institute, the staff of the Tribal Research Institute 
may be suitably strengthened. The Team trusts that the 
Board of Management of the Institute will give its 
urgent attention to these matters and help the Institute 
to function with greater smoothness and vitality than 
hitherto. 


The Team regrets to note that so far the Institute 
hao not been able to take up any training programmes. 
In view of the fact that the State has not onlv a large 
but a bewildering variety in its tribal population and is 
facing complex tribal problems, it is necessary that 
early arrangements should be made in the Institute for 
the training of staff and non-official workers engaged in 
tribal development work. The Team 'suggests that for 
this purpose posts of Lecturers, etc., may'^be sanctioned 
for the Institute and additional funds provided. 

The training programme should aim aLo-/v-"‘^'*ng lo 
the people, both tribals and non>- ^ greater 
understanding of the culturp*'"*"^ . of each other. This 
object could perhap'*'^^^ achieved by undertaking 
peripatetic trai-^'^’®. in vorious districts 

where aparl<T” ParticipanU with the 

probkm?'^\"’^^’ providing them with a 

of various tribal cultures, information 
coul«V ^ constitutional safeguards. 

privileges extended 

^ . Scheduled Tribes and other cognate matters, 
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in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development should be greatly accelerated. 
Rising levels of well-being, growing economic oppor- 
tunities and greater integration with the rest of the 
population are essential, both for the welfare of Tribal 
Communities and the progress of the country as a 
whole. 

The draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan pro- 
vides substantial resources for special programmes for 
the welfare of tribal Communities and indicates 
a number of directions in which current deve- 
lopment programmes should be reoriented. In the 
light of past experience, it has become e'Jsential that the 
schemes formulated should enable ihe tribal communi- 
ties to secure an adequate share in the benefits of General 
Development Programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Government in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
ment which are specially adapted to the needs and 
conditions of tribal areas at the suggestion of the 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

There is a marked imbalance in development as well 
as education among the tribal communities. In fact, 
some of them continue to be in an extremely backward 
stage and need special attention. The Bihar Tribal 
Research Institute has prepared certain schemes for the 
development of some of these tribes which arc already 
under the consideration of the State Government. 
Suitable schemes may also be drawn up for the other 
tribes and follow-up action taken. 

As the intake of the Scheduled Tribes m the services 
of the State Government, barring Class IV posts, is 
unsatisfactory, s'eps are called for to increase their 
representation. 

It is necessary that a Training Centre for imparting 
pre-examination training to the Scheduled Cas'c and 
Scheduled Tribe studen's appearing at State Civil Ser- 
vices examinations and oiher subordinate services 
examinations is started soon. 

Development Plans 


’’.thinning Commission. The Government of India, 
'Commission, Committee on Plan Projects have 
Planning^'^i'^^^P on Tribal Development Pro- 
set up a Study No. Opp/Adm/16 (1) 66, 

grammes vide their ResoiuV>^dl§.s^ 
dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE Nirfi. the tribal 

(a) Study the problems and needs ot 

communities in each State ; ^ foment 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal devcl^X^^j^j. 
programmes, especially during the Third Five 

Ascertain how far the schemes formulated 
far have enabled the tribal communities to secure an^ 
Lequate share in the benefits accruing from the General^ 

“trMT.'SeTSin.n.cndn.ions .he 

lives m which .he themes should be oneulod m Ihe , 
■pniirth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 
(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the 
rive mSnery and harnessing tribal leadeish.p and 

nstiins so as to ensure their fullest participation m 

the tasks of economic and social development. 
^^r-iXound Information; Tribal Areas and the 

- “ -veiop.-p-y .r.rr'Zseu'ir.ret 

Problem and ^ . Medical and Public 

jitii^T tssui,™ I -trs: ; 

SS cud teS ; Reeueumeudslious 

oudCoucluslonslAuresurcslloMl- 


High priority should be given to Socio-economic 
Surveys in the tribal areas in the State during the Fourth 
Plan so that the schemes formulated should be designed 
to meet the felt needs of the tribats and where there are 
pronounced disparities in development among different 
tribes, special schemes should be undertaken to correct 
the imbalance. 

Administration 

There is an urgent need to have full-fledged Directo- 
rate to deal with the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes at 
the State level. 

In the districts having substantial tribal population 
such as Ranchi, Santhal Parganas and Singhbhum, 
there should be an officer of the rank of Additional 
District Magistrate invested with aii powers of the 
Collector or the Deputy Commissioner under the various 
Tenancy Acts, etc., exclusively responsible for tribal 
''welfare including the work relating to Protective Legis- 
j^on. Tribal Development Blocks, grievances of the 
Tribes, etc., irrespective of the agency 
whichN^^^ handling it. This arrangement will 
ensure control and direction and w'ould go a 

long way '1? ^Pfov'og the working of tribal w'clfarc 
schemes. Piifposc of appointing these officers 

is to promotl welfare of Scheduled Tribes, the 

Central Go\crr'^'^"* provide reasonable financial 
assistance to Government to give effect 

to the proposed ^rangement. 

To make the conditions in tribal areas atirac- 
ti%e, there should’’'^ “ scheme of incentives, like special 
allowance, housitr f^^cihiics, arrangement for proper 
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education of ofiicers* children, etc. 

With a view to securing the services of tl e best 
personnel, the postings of officers in the tribal areas 
should be made on a selective basis without disturbing 
the general sen. ice cadre and only such persons should 
be drafted as ha^e an aptitude for this tjpe of work and 
the necessary experience. The officers connected with 
tribal development work should remain directly under 
the control and supervision of the Tribal Welfare 
Department while serving in the tribal areas. 

On the expiry of the term of the existing Tribes 
Advisory Council in March 1957, no new Council had 
been formed till about the middle of 1968. The Team 
trusts, that whenever the need arises for the reconstitu- 
tion of the Tribes Advisory Council in future the State 
Government will take prompt action in the matter. 

The tribal leaders represented to the Study Team 
that the meetings of tl e Tribes Advisory Council had 
not been held frequently as the Chief Minister, who 
was its Chaiiman, was pre-occupied with other impor- 
tant State matters and that tl e Council was not being 
consulted by the Goxemment on all important matters 
concerning the tribals. If it is so, the position needs 
to be remedied in the interest of the successful working 
of ihe x-arious programmes which the State Government 
has on hand for the welfare of the tribal communities in 
the Stale. 

With a view to pursuing implementation of the 
decisions of the Tribes Advisory Council there may be 
a sj stem cf having Standing Committees for important 
subjects, St ch as land alienation, indebtedness and 
dexclopment programmes These Committees could 
meet frequently and pursue the matter w'ith the Chief 
Min'sler or other Ministers concerned. The sccralarial 
assistance to these Committees may be provided by the 
Welfare Department. 

The Study Team would urge the need for ensuring 
timely sanction of the schemes to be undertaken by the 
non-official agene'es and the re’ease of grants therefor. 
In this connection the Team would commend for adop- 
tion to the Slate Government the practice obtaining in 
Madh>a Pradesh where the Sta'e Government arranges 
to pay in advance to the non official agency concerned, 
fifty per cent of the estimated expenditure on its 
approved programmes so tl at Inck of finance does not 
in any way hamper the progress. 

In order to enable the non-official agencies to plan 
ahead on a long term basis, firm indication should be 
available to them as to the extent of assistance which 
would be available, say, fora period of two to three 
years at a lime, if not for the entire plan period. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

The Study Team was distressed to note that signs of 


frustration were visible in certain areas on adcount 
of the reported flouting of the provisions in the Land 
Tenancy Acts fay the non-tribals. The Team feels that 
it is high time, the situation is studied in all its aspects 
so that remedial steps might be taken. 

No action appears to have been taken either to plug 
the loopholes in the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, 1908, 
or to issue a Regulation on as promised at the meetings 
of the Tribes Advisory Council held in 1965-66. Early 
steps should be taken in the matter. 

The State Government may consider the desirability 
of undertaking a surv'cy of lands, intended for common 
benefit, the control of whxh has after the abolition of 
the Zamindari System, vested in the Stale, particularly 
because more than 40 years have elapsed since the last 
survey and settlement eperations were carried out in 
Chotanagpur Division and Santhal Parganas, so that 
the interest of the tribals cultivating such lands are safe- 
guarded and they are permanently settled on those lands 
after appropriate land settlement operations. 

The mojor problem of tribals in the State is in- 
debtedness. They are exploited by the Mahajins from 
whom they borrow money for their day to day needs. 
It may be no exaggeration to say that the tribals have 
long reached a point ofhelp'essness and frustration and 
unless the State Government decides to come forward in 
a big way to their rescue, there is every possibility of 
undesirable elements from the plains entering into the 
sphere of tribal development not only in Bihar but in 
other Stales as well. It is neces'ary, therefore, that 
energetic steps should be taken by the State Govern- 
ments to arrest this trend which, if allo.ved to go un- 
checked, will result in tribal lands passing into the 
hands of Ihe money-lenders and other agents of exploita- 
tion from the plains. Apart from plugging the loop- 
holes in the enactments intended to protect the interests 
of the tribals, steps should be taken to enfist the support 
of the growing intelligentsia in the tribal areas and their 
leadership to persuade the tribals to give up their extra- 
vagant habits at the time of their religious and other 
ceremonies. 

A Tribal Debt Redempticn and Loan Board may be 
formed to take up in few se’ected tribal villages a pilot 
scheme for the liquidation of the old debts of the tribals 
and to advance them short term loans not only for pro- 
ductive but also for un-productive purposes connected 
with tribal customs and usages. 

The inadequacy of the various provisions in the 
Mocej’-Ienders Act has been repeatedly pointed 
out in the meeting, of the State’s Tribes Advisory 
Council. But no action appears to have been taken to 
enact a legislation under the Fifth Schedule to the Con- 
stitution for the protection of the tribals from the 
money-lenders as recommended by the Council. 
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No survey, except a pilot study undertaken by the 
Bihar Tribal Welfare Research Institute, has been con- 
ducted to assess the magnitude of indebtedness among 
the Scheduled Tribes. The Study Team, therefore, feels 
that it is necessary to study the problem of indebtedness 
in greater detail. 

A high powered Committee may be appointed by the 
State Government to probe into the problems of land 
alienation and indebtedness among the tribals which 
are becoming acute and assuming serious proportions. 

Education 

During the course of the Team’s visits to some of 
the schools and hostels, it was found that in many cases 
they were functioning in rented buildings where accom- 
modation was not quite adequate. Even the Govern- 
ment buildings provided to some of the schools were 
not in a satisfactory condition. There is urgent need to 
improve the condition of (he schoo’s and hostel build- 
ings and to provide at least the minimum basic 
facilities. 

It was observed that the number of boarders in the 
hostels was much in excess of the seats available with the 
result that the hostels were congested and boarders were 
put to a lot of inconveniences. This matter needs to be 
locked into so that the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs could be improved. 

The Study Team would like to emphasize the need 
for timely release of grants to voluntary organ 'sations 
in future. Since voluntary organisations rarely have the 
resources to finance welfare schemes on their own over 
any length of time. 

The fact that teachers of the schools run by the 
Adim Jati Seva Mandal are drawing much less than the 
teacher in Government schools has been causing dis- 
satisfaction and giving rise to frustration among the 
teachers in the Mandal’s Schools The matter may be 
looked into by the State Government and the position 
remedied to the extent possible. 

In view of the technological advance which is taking 
place at a rapid pace, it is necessary that greater atten- 
tion is devoted to the teaching of science in the schools. 
Side by side, courses in agriculture should also be intro- 
duced so that the tribal students after completing their 
studies, take interest in cultivation in their villages 
and could be of some help to their parents for whom 
agriculture is often the main source of livelihood. 

It was reported that due to inadequacy of funds only 
a limited number of scholarships could be sanctioned 
and that this was v/orking as a deterrent against new 
admissions, particularly in the primary stage. There is, 
therefore, need to increase the number of pre-metric 
scholarships so that it may be possible to cover a larger 
number of students. 


Since in many cases students have to come from far 
off places in the early hours of (he morning without 
taking their full meals, provision should be made for 
the supply of mid-day meals to them free of ch.arge. 

Special attention needs to be given to education in 
the interior areas where educational facilities are lacking. 
A few standard schools, with boarding facilities, should 
be opened at convenient centres with a viev/ to imparting 
educah'on to the tribal children in these areas. 

Since the working of the single teacher system in 
the primary stage has not been satisfactory, it is suggest- 
ed that the working of a few selected schools may be 
reviewed with a view to evolving (he pattern of schools 
best suited to the tribal areas. Meanwhile it is neces- 
sary to post more teachers in such schools and to relax 
the usual norms for the provision of school teachers in 
tribal area. 

Although post-matric scholarships are being granted 
in cent per cent cases, college education is not spreading 
fast enough among the tribal Communities. Concrete 
efforts are necessary to increase the enrolment of tribal 
students in colleges. It was reported that delay in pay- 
ment of stipends was causing the students undue hardship 
and was also responsible to some extent in a larger num- 
ber of students not coining forward for admission in the 
colleges. The procedure which is being followed at 
present for the grant of stipends needs to be reviewed so 
that it may be stremlined and students are able to draw 
stipends in time. It may also be useful to make pay- 
ment of stipends on a monthly basis rather than on a 
quarterly basis as at present. 

Wherever sizeable number of girls study in co*edu- 
cational schools, separate lady tutors may be appointed 
to look after the girl students and separate Retiring and 
Common Rooms and Lavatories for girls are to be 
provided. 

Suitable facilities for training in Nursing for tribal 
girls should be provided. 

As against the provision for 400 seats in the Indus- 
trial Training Institute at Ranchi, the actual enrolment 
w’as only 160. The reasons for short-fall in enrolment 
need to be provided for at considerable cost. 

The training programme of the I.T.Is. may be re- 
oriented, keeping in view the requirements of personnel 
by different industries and other employing agencies, 
trades having little scope for employment could tempo- 
rarily be discontinued while facilities for trades with 
increasing demand may be expanded. 

The reasons why the trainees do not get employment 
after successful completion of the course and apprentice- 
ship from I.T.Is. should be probed into so that remedial 
steps could be taken. 

The Slate Government may consider the suggestions 
of the Resident Directors of Tatas (at Jamshedpur) 
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regarding the exchange of ofScers among the I.T.Is and 
(he industries for short periods and take advantage of 
the assistance offered by Tata Industries. 

There should be Vocational Guidance Officers who 
could guide the trainees at the time of admission to the 
I.T.Is as to a particular type of training which they 
should undergo. 

It is necessary to organise special preparatory 
classes for the tribal students seeking admission to tech- 
nical courses like Medical, Engineering, etc. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

Intensive studies should be made to identify the 
causes responsible for the failure of the colonisation 
scheme so that in future such schemes may achieve the 
desired results. It is also necessary to improve the 
facilities in the existing colonies. The Study Team 
understands that some of the abandoned lands in these 
colonies have been lying idle for years. The'e should be 
allotted to landless tnbals and necessary facilities pro- 
vided to them for cultivating these lands 

It may be economical and desirable from the long 
term point of view to arrange for the provision of irri- 
gation facilities on a permanent basis by undertaking 
major and medium irrigation schemes to serve a group 
of villages. However, these schemes will not be feasible 
for all the tribal areas and wajs and means would need 
to be explored to provide irrigation in some areas 
through such minor irrigation schemes as sinking of 
wells and construction of small dams across catch- 
ments. 

There is considerable scope for the development of 
pisciculture in the tribal areas and in view of the 
nutritive value of fish, suitable schemes for the deve- 
lopment and exploitation of fishery resources in these 
areas may be taken up by the Stale Government. The 
Team trusts that the scheme for fishery develop- 
ment in Selected Tribal Developments Blocks, 
being drawn up by the Fishery Department in con- 
sultation w^th the Community Development and 
Panchayat Departments, will te finalised early so that 
the tribals are enabled to supplement their food supply 
as w'ell as add to their income. 

Forests 

As the tribals lack the resources and there are not 
many persons among them who can manage the affairs 
of the forest labour cooperative societies, it is necessary 
that in the initial stages sufficient financial assistance 
is provided to these societies by the Forest Department 
in the working of the forests. 

In view of the stringent financial position and fall 
m t e demand for lac in foreign markets, it is necessary 
0 get the Lac Development Scheme examined in detail 


by technical experts before embarking upon it on a 
large scale. 

Complaints were voiced before the Study Team by 
the tribal leaders that adequate employment opportu- 
nities were not being provided to the tiibals in the 
forests even for appointment as Forest Guards for 
which the tribals were best suited and that non-tribals 
had been appointed to such posts in large number. The 
State officials, on the other hand, pointed out that 
reservation of posts for the Scheduled Tribes had been 
made in the State but candidates were not coming for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. This Team points to the need 
for Undertaking special measures to atiract tribals to 
Forest Services. 

Medical And Public Health 

It was represented to the Study Team that much work 
still remained to be done to bring T.B. and Goitre 
under control. It was stated that even iodized salt was 
not being supplied in Santhal Parganas which is Goitre 
affected. The State Government may look into the 
matter. 

The spread of Goitre is reported to be mostly due 
to contaminated drinking water. Besides undertaking 
necessary curative measures, the scheme for the supply 
of pure drinking waier in such of the v'llages as are 
badly affected by Goitre, should be given high 
priority. 

Many of the Block Dispensaries had been without 
doctors due to the reluctance of doctors to go to the 
places where there was little opportunity for private 
practice. Besides, there was lack of accommodation 
and educational facilities of doctors’ children in 
most of the Blocks. It is necessary to provide suitable 
incentive, to the doctors required to work in tribal 
areas. 

Although some medical centres have mobile dispen- 
saries which visit selected aress according to a weekly 
schedule, a tribal, on an average has to walk 8 to 10 
miles to receive medical treatment. This is not a happy 
situation. The mobile dispensaries should be expanded 
as to reach the interior areas inhabited by the tnbals, 
at least on a periodical bas's to start with. 

In view of the pioneering work that the Leprosy 
Hospital at Fatehpur is doing and to facilitate movements 
of pat'ents, the construction of an all-weather road from 
Bagada to Baijnathpur covering a small distance of 
about 11 miles should be given high priority and com- 
pleted expeditiously. 

The pace of construction of drinking water wells in 
tribal areas should be accelerated as the proposed 
target is still fat from being achieved. 

A survey should be undertaken to locate the areas 
which are still in need cf drinking water supply after 
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tlie completion of the schemes already in hand. Having 
regard to the avaiUibilitv of funds and implcmmting 
capacity, a phased programme for the construction 
of wells in those areas may be drawn up for implc- 
mcntatioii in tl e Fifth and succeeding plans. 

Communications 

In order that the pace of development is mainta'ned 
all through the year, it is necessary that there should be 
all-weaiher roads connecting all Block headquarters 
with their respective sub-divisional headquarters. 

Road Communications in such areas which arc not 
connected even with the weekly centres (Hatias)and 
those which remain completely cut off, specially 
during the monsoon, needs to be given high priority 
and adequate pr visions should be made in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan foi this purpose. 

Community Dctclopmcnt, Cooperation And Panchayats 

A large number of posts were I eported to be lying 
vacant in T.D. Blocks. To attract officers for service in 
the tribal areas, suitab'c incentives should be offered so 
that the officers pos'ed, there are crablcd to receive some 
compensation for the additional expenditure they are 
generally required to incur in maintaining two establish- 
ments and airangiiig for the education of their children. 

The All-India pattern of T.D. Blocks which is being 
followed by the State Government docs not fully suit 
the felt needs of the iribals in diflcrent parts of the 
State. 

The schemes in the T.D. Blocks are implemented 
under the control and supervision of the Department 
of Community Development an J Panchayati Raj The 
Study Team feels that it would be administratively 
expedient if the responsibility for the control of the 
T.D. Blocks is placed on the Welfaic Department. This 
will enable the spending of funds in a more purposeful 
way as well as ensure coordination in the execution of 
the programmes. 

Out of the 55 blocks in the State, Socio-economic 
Surveys appeared to have been conducted in respect of 
only four blocks. The Study Team feels that Socio- 
Economic Surveys should be undertaken in all the T.D. 
Blocks on a priority basis. 

It is necessary for the State Government to under- 
take a detailed examination of the reasons for the failure 
of Lac Growers’ Cooperative Societies so that the draw- 
backs and shortcomings affecting the working of these 
societies may bo removed. 

The State Government may examine the question of 
giving suitable incentives for the promotion of the Silk- 
Cocoon Industry which has a great scope in the tribal 
intensive and also suited to the needs and temperament 
of the tribals, this industry earns foreign exchange for 


the country. 

The reduction in the rate of interest from 25 per cent 
to 10 per cent has been responsible for reduction in the 
stocks of graingolas. While the Team is reluctant to 
recommend a general increase in the rate of interest as 
a means of augmenting the stocks of food grains in the 
graingolas and thereby reviving the graingola organi- 
sation, it suggests that a higher rate of interest— which 
m.iy be graduated depending on the period of 
delay — be charged in cases where repayments are 
not made before the due date to serve on the one 
hand as a penalty for delay and on the other as a deter- 
rent against late payment. 

The present procedure for the grant of loans by 
the graingolas is cumbersome and may be simplified. 

Bc'ng under departmental management, the scheme 
of grai igo’as is not based on the principle of coopera- 
tion. With a view to strengthening the cooperative 
movement in the tribal areas the graingolas may be 
brought within the cooperative fold. 

The State Government may consider the feasibility 
of introducing the purchase, sale and Fair Price Shops 
Scheme as started by the Government of Orissa 

Either one or more seals in the Village Panchayats 
should be reserved for the Scheduled Tribes in propor- 
tion to their population or alternatively, at least one 
person belonging to a Scheduled Tribe should benom - 
nated if no such person is elected to the Panchayatin 
villages wherever there is sizeable tribal population. 

The panchayats should be encouraged to augment 
their resources for the implementation of the develop- 
ment schemes entrusted to them. It will a'so be iieces- 
sary to exercise closer supervision over the activities of 
the Panchayat and Panchayat Samitis and to ensure that 
the tribal leaders aic fully represented in these bodies. It 
will be useful in this context if it is provided that the 
Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti of a predominantly 
tribal area shall be a member of the Scheduled Tribes. 
Further, the Collectors may be empowered to veto the 
decisions of the Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads 
if considered detrimental to the interests of the Scheduled 
Tribes. 

Industry And Minerals 

In future whenever any Industrial Project is proposed 
to be established in the tribal areas, the requirements 
of skilled labour may be assessed and necessary arrange* 
ments be made in advance to train the tribals in require 
numbers in the various skilled jobs so that they may be 
employed as skilled workers in the project. 

It is felt that more employment opportunities can he 
created by developing more ancillary industries for the 
large industrial organisations in tribal belts like Ranchi 
and Bokaro. The State Government may consider 
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developing some focal points for the development of 
ancillary industries and providing suitable incentives 
for setting up small industries which could cater to the 
complex industrial organisations 

The follow-up programme in respect of artisans 
trained in the cluster type Training-cum-production 
Centres needs more attention to ensure that the trainees 
are enabled to make a decent living from the trades in 
whicli they have been trained as otherwise the money 
spent on their training will prove wasteful. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Board may, in 
collaboration with the State Government, take up a 
special programme for the development of village 
industries in the tribal areas, which may include train- 
ing, common facility centres, financial assistance and 
marketing assistance. 

For ensuring proper and successful implementation 
of the industries programme in the blocks it is necessary 
to provide proper training facilities to the tribais. The 
Study Team would sound a note of warning against the 
imparting of superficial training to the Inbals. Such a 
training will not enable them to earn a living on their 
own and will result in frustration, quite apart from the 
waste of public funds involved in the imparling of such 
training. The Team therefore, recommends that the 
Community Development Department and the Industries 
Department may jointly work out further details of the 
scheme for the development of village and cottage 
industries so that it may be possible to take up a pur- 
poseful programme for the development of village and 
cottage industries in the trib..! areas. 

Research And Training 

As the Bihar Tribal Welfare Research Institute is 
functioning as a full-fledged self-contaired organisation, 
it is likely that a lot of administrative and other day-to- 


day routine work entailing considerable expenditure of 
time and labour will be evolving on the D rector. This 
could more appropriately be dealt with at a junior level 
by a separate Administrative Officer, thereby enabling 
the Director to have more time to concentrate on re- 
search work. 

If full advantage is to be taken of the Tribal Welfare 
Research Institute, its findings should be taken into 
consideration at the Planning stage. For this purpose, 
close liaison has to be maintained between the Institute 
on the one hand and the planning and implementing 
departments on the other. It is also necessary to 
strengthen the arrangements for watching the 
follow up action on the reports following the stud'cs 
undertaken by the Institute. 

The reports on the studies undertaken by the institute 
should ordinarily be published either in extension or as a 
summary depending on the importance ol the subject 
and the quality of the report, unless the studies or 
finding arc of a confidential nature. Additional funds 
should be provided to the Institute to defray the cost of 
printing, etc., if necessary. 

It appears that the Institute concentrates primarily 
on research and studies in dilTcrent areas of social 
sciences while some important fields like Agriculture, 
Forests, Cooperation, etc., which arc of prime impor- 
tance to the tribais, arc not adequately covered as the 
Institute does not have expens in these fields. 

The training in the Research Institute should also 
i.nclude case studies of problems in tribal development 
based on the research work of the Institute so that 
specific problem areas are discussed witli the participants 
and through the case study method, an attempt be made 
to develop their analytical ability with a view to 
equipping them adequately for better performance in the 
field. 
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Scheduled Tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in severa' directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
being, growing eeonomic opporiunities and population 
arc essential both for the welfare of tribal communities 
and the progress of the country as a whole. 

The draft omline of the Fourth Five Year Plan provides 
substantial resources for special programmes for, it 
indicates a number of directions in which current deve- 
lopment programmes should be reoriented. In the light 
of past experience, it has become essential that the 
schemes formulated should enable the tribal communi- 
ties to secure an adequate share in the benefits of gene- 
ral development programmes and speed of their econo- 
mic and social advance. With the object to these 
rccomcndations and assisting State Government involving 
concrete schemes of development whicli are specially 
adapted to the needs and conditions of tribal areas at 
the suggestion of the Planning Commission. The 
Government of India, Plann ng Commission, Committee 
on Plan Projects have set up Study Team on Tribal 
Development Programmes vide their resolution No. 
Copp/Adm/16(l) 66, dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the prob'ems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State; 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Development 
Programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan, 

(c) Ascertain hosv far the schemes foimulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes, 

(d) Made detailed recommendation regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
fourth plan to accelerate progress; and 

(c) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions to ensure their fullest participation in the 
tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 
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cultural Programmes ; Forests ; Community Develop- 
ment, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation ; Industries, 
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Education ; Medical, Public Health and Housing ; 
Summary of Recommendations and Conclusions ; 
Annexures I to VII, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The literacy percentage of tribals and non-tribals arc 
4.40 and 48.33 respectively. It is obvious from these 
figures that the tribals arc educationally very backward 
and that special educational programmes will have to be 
undertaken for some considerable time to make up the 
beway. 

Planned Dcsclopmcnt 

After its liberation from Portuguese control in 1954, 
the area was administered as ‘Free’ Territory till August 
1961 when it was integrated with the Indian Union. It 
could not derive any benefits from the developmental 
activities taken up under the First-three Five Year Plans 
in other parts of the country. The Fourth Plan (1969— 74)j 
will be the Territory’s First Five Year Plan. In view of 
past ncglet, special efforts will have to be made for the 
development of the Territory in order to bring it at par 
with the development in the rest of the country. 

The Administration has been finding it extremely 
difficult to secure the services of suitable personnel and 
not infrequently sanctioned posts have remained un- 
filled. To attract officers on deputation from neighbour- 
ing States, it is necessary to improve the pay-scales and 
to offer other facilities, such as residential accommo- 
dation, special pay, etc., to deputationists. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

The Team understands that the Land Reforms 
Commission under the Chairmanship of Shri L.R. Dalai, 
ICS appointed by the Administration has recommended 
that the record of rights, the backbone of the Land 
Reforms Programme, should be undertaken on a priority 
basis on the lines of the system in the former Bombay 
State. The Team feels that immediate implementation 
of Land Reform measures is necessary not only to pro- 
tect the interests of tribal cultivators for the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Territory and the general pros- 
perity of its population, the majority of whom are 
tribals. 

It was brought to the notice of the Team, during its 
tour, that forest contractor obtained land from the 
Portuguese Government on the express condition that 
they would clear the forest and cultivate it personally. 
Though the forest contractors have violated the condi- 
tion of their original grant, their leases have not been 
cancelled. It was urged before the Team that the 
government should not have tolerated the infraction of 
an important condition of the lease and that steps should 
be taken to cancel the leases and resume the lands. It 
was also suggested that such lands could well be allotted 
to landless tribals for cultivation, if there is no legal 
objection to such allotment. The Team commends the 
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suggestions for the consideration of the Administration. 

It was brought to the notice of the Team that the 
Gunsa village whxh is on ‘Teram’ tenure is held by one 
‘Alwara’ holder for the last 15 years. It was suggested 
that a person holding land on ‘Alwara’ should not be 
allowed to hold land on ‘Teram’ tenure but that such 
lands should be given to the landless tribals. The 
Administration may consider the suggestion. 

The Team feels that unless adequate alternative credit 
is provided through Government and Cooperative Credit 
Institutions, it will not be possible to free the tribals 
from the clutches of the money-landers. The Team, 
therefore, suggests that the question of strengthening the 
cooperatives and other institutional credit agencies in the 
area to meet the cred't requirements of the tribal, both 
short-term and long-term, should be taken up on a 
priority basis. 

Agricultural Programmes 

The Team feels that there is need for the VLW & to 
make trial demonstrations in villages to facilitate intro- 
duction of new agricultural techniques. 

At present only tractor is available for terracing, the 
main activity under the soil conservation programme in 
the Territory. The programme can be accelerated 
appreciably if say, three more tractors are provided. 

Two Kankrej bu'Is ate given to the Village Committee 
of each Patelad by Government. It was brought to the 
notice of the Study Team that Kankrej bulls are too big 
for the small cows which the tribals maintain. It appears 
that schemes of animal husbandry have been introduced 
in the Territory on the general pattern without taking 
into consideration the suitability of the premium bulls 
for servicing the cows in the Territory. The Team, 
therefore, suggests that the existing animal husbandry 
schemes should be reviewed and modified wherever 
necessary having regard to the local needs and condi- 
tions. 

A small poultry farm is run by Government at 
Silvassa to improve the local breed of poultry and to 
supply improved birds and hatching eggs to the tribals. 
Since tribals are fond of poultry, the Team suggests that 
two more farms may be started, one at Khanvel and the 
other at Kilvani. 

Having regard to the fact that every tribal family 
rears chickens, the existing veterinary facilities do not 
appear to be adequate. To improve the veterinary 
services, it is necessary to increase the number of Stock- 
men Centres. 

It appears that it is possible to take up medium/ 
major irrigation schemes on two rivers, the Piparia and 
the Daman Ganga. A scheme for the construction of a 
dam across the Piparia river is being investigated by the 
Central Water and Power Commission. As the provision 


of irrigation facilities will help to accelerate the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Territory, the Team suggests 
that the investigation should be completed at an early 
date and steps taken to go ahead with the construction 
of the project on a priority basis. 

There is no regular programme for the construction 
of irrigation wells so far. The Team suggests that the 
potentialities for the sinking of tube-wells may be exa- 
mined and if promising, a phased programme may be 
undertaken. 

There are several rivulets and nallas in the Territory 
the waters of which can be utilised for irrigation by the 
construction of check-dams. The Team suggests that a 
survey of irrigation potential in the area may be taken 
up as a measure of priority. 

_ At present, there is lift irrigation on rivers for the 
raising of only Rabi crops. It is suggested that 
Government may provide permanent lift irrigation faci- 
lities on riv'ers and recover water charges from the 
farmers. This is specially necessary because construction 
of wells is uneconomic owing to the rocky nature of the 
soil. Check-dams should be constructed wherever, 
feasible, as flow irrigation by the aid of check-dams on 
rivers and nallas will be far more economical in the 
Territory than irrigation from wells. 

Forests 

The accounts of the Forest Cooperative Societies have 
been audited upto the year 1965-66 but, they are yet to 
be settled with the Forest Department. In the circum- 
stances, it is not possible to assess the correct financial 
position of the societies, though the gencai feeling 
appears to be that the societies are not financially sound 
because of the h gb working expenses of the coopes. The 
Forest Department may, therefore, settle the accounts as 
early as possible. Eflbris are also called for on the part 
of the Administration to place the societies on a sounder 
footings. 

Honey-combing cultivation, i.e., cultivation in the 
midst of forests, which is vogue in the Territory, leads 
to encroachment on the forest areas and illicit cutting 
of trees. About 4,000 — 5,000 acres of forest land have 
thus been encroached upon and occupied by the tribals 
f.,r cultivation. Since agriculture is their mainstay the 
Administration may consider whether it would not be 
administratively expedient to grant leases in respect of 
the encroachments which are unobjectionable. The 
long-term interest of forest development should be kept 
in view while deciding whether an encroachment is or is 
not objectionable. 

The final notification declaring the forests in the 
Territory as reserved forests has not yet been issued 
under Section 20 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927. There 
is urgent need to issue the notification to legalize the 
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position under the Indian Forest Act. 

At present, the forest areas are not cleat ly demarca- 
ted with the result that tribals unwittingly encroach 
upon forest lands for cultivation. In order to prevent 
encroachments on forest areas and to piotcct forest 
wealth, it is necessary that early steps are taken by the 
Administration to demarcate the forest areas on the 
ground. 

In the Territory agricultural and forest operations 
start simultaneously during the monsoon and conse- 
quently shortage of labour is felt for forest operations. 
There is, thercfoie, need to secure adequate labour from 
the adjoining areas for forest opeiations. 

There is need to encourage voluntary agencies from 
the neighbouring Slates to assist, train and guide the 
tiibals in the werking of forest coopcs. 

The membership of the Forest Cooperative Societies 
is mainly confined to tnbals. For the proper working 
of these societies, the Forest Department should give 
them the necessary guidance. The Team was informed 
that during the last three years no meeting of the 
societies had been called. Meetings should be called 
at regular intervals to review the working and discuss 
the problems of these societies. 

Community Development, Panchayati Raj And Co- 
operation 

Having regard to the backwardress of the area, 
more funds should be placed at the disposjl of the 
Administration to accelerate progress. When the funds 
are limited a selective appro 2 ch is indicated in the 
implementation of development scl ernes. For this 
purpose the schemes should be catalogued in order of 
priority and implemented in a phased manner on the 
basis of availability of funds. 

In view of the existercc cf the Municipality which 
has its own taxation powers, no serious cffoitswerc 
made to create sources of income for the Group 
Panchayats. As a result, the Village Panchayafs had 
tended to act only in an advisory capacity and have 
not been able to take up any work directly themselves. 
Nor has it been possib'e to transfer developmental 
work to them. Nevertheless, it is reported that they 
have taken a real inters ,t in ma'ters relating to the 
needs and the problems of the people. The Team 
trusts that the Panchayats will soon starts p'aying an 
active role in the developmental sphere. 

The view was expressed during the tour of the 
Study Team that Cooperative Societies in the Territory 
should be developed on the lines of those in Gujarat. 
As the cooperative movement in the area is still in its 
.infancy, the cooperative societies naturally took up to 
1^ Government for help which should be rcad'ly 
^pen in ail deserving cases. 


Industries, Minerals And Pouer 

As the economy of tlie Territory is based on agricul- 
ture and foiesis, it appears tliat there is considerable 
scope for the taking up of agro and forest based 
industries. Tlie Team suggests that the services of the 
Small Scale Industries Institute of the Government of 
India may be obtained for undertaking a survey to 
explore the potentialities of the Territory for the 
establislimcnt of viable industries. No Geological Survey 
has been undertaken to assess the mineral potential of 
the Territory, Tiic Team underitands that the Adminis- 
tration has requested the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
and Metals of the GoecrrmeiU of India, to arrange ftr 
a Geological Survey of the Territory. As the Terri- 
tory is cconoinically backward the Tesm would 
urge that the survey may be arranged as a matter of 
priority. 

The development of the backward tribal areas will 
receive a much needed impetus if electric power is 
made available to them. As far as possible schemes 
for the utilisation of power should be drawn up with a 
view to improving the econom c cond tion of the 
tribals. The Team suggests that a power load survey 
may be undertaken in the Territory so that a phased 
programme may of undertaken in the Territory for the 
utilisation of power for the benefit of the tribals and 
generally for the economic advancement of the 
Territory. 

Communications And Tourism 

Quick transpoit fccilil.’cs through communicable 
roads arc absolutely necessary for the development of 
the area. It was brought to the notice of the Team in 
the course of its tour that the road surfaces get washed 
away owing to heavy downpower during the monsoon. 
The recurring damage cm be stopped if the existing 
roads arc black-topped. It is more economical in the 
long run to black-top them. 

There are possibilit cs for the development of 
tourism in the Territory. The Team recommends that 
a Tourist Cell may be set up by the Administration for 
developing and encouraging tourism. A couple of 
persons possessing the necessary aptitude should be 
selected and sent to the neighbouring States and States 
which have taken steps to develop tourism w.th a view 
to seeing what facilities would need to be provided 
for tourists coming to the Territory. 

Tourists like to carry souvenirs from the places they 
visit. This often provides a fillip to the economy of 
the tourist centres. The Administration may consider 
if any products of local handicrafts can be developed as 
possible attractions for the tourists coming to Dadra 
fipd Nagar Havel i. 
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Education 

A School Mothers Scheme has been recently taken 
up in the Territory with the object of increasing the 
enrolment of children in Primary Schools and creating 
an interest among ll.e tribal children in education. The 
School Mothers visit the houses of children of school 
going age, escort them to the schools and look after 
their cleanliness, personal hygine and health while 
attending to their extra curricular activities and main- 
taining contacts with their parents and guardians. The 
results of the scheme may be watched and if successful, 
it can be introduced in tribal areas in other States 
where girls, in particular, lag behind boys in education. 

Out of 72 villages of tlie Territory, 9 villages are 
without Primary Schools. There is, therefore, an urgent 
need to open Primary Schools in these 9 villages 

Among the tribes, the Varlis who form 51 per cent 
of the tribal population, are most backward. It is 
necessary that special educational programmes should 
be taken up for them. 

As the percentage of literacy among girls is very 
low, there is an urgent need to provide more facilities 
for their education. In this context it was represented 
to the Team that a hostel for Adivasi girls should be 
started at Khanvel. In Nagar Haveli, there are 5,000 
students of whom 4.000 are tribals. AUhough educa- 
tional institutions were started only a few years back, 
there is a great demand for Educational Societies from 
tribals. It is important that steps should be taken to 
satisfy this healthy urge of the people 

For developing tribal initiative and leadership, the 
hostel run by the Ad vasis Sevak Samaj and Sudharan 
Mandal needs to be encou aged by the grant of financial 
assistance. 

At present tribals find employment in Agriculture 
and Forest Labour Cooperative Societies as unskilled 
labourers. Unemp'oyment amongst educated youths 
leads to frustration. There is, therefore, an urgent 
need to provide facilities for vocational training to 
tribal students to enable them to secure suitable 
employment. 

One technical school is under-construction at 
Naroli. Ii will impart training in carpentry, tailoring, 
tv ping, drawing, etc. One such school is needed in the 
Khanvel area. 

The tribal students are given two pairs of wearing 
apparel free of cost during the year. It was represented 
to the Team that three to four pairs were needed. This 
mailer may be looked into by the Administration. 

In order to provide employment to educated tribals, 
the ru’e about appointing trained teachers may be 
relaxed in favour of tribal youths who may be deputed 
for training after appointment. 


One Asliram School is needed at Dudhani. A 
separate hostel for girls is also a necessity there. 

Out of 96 Primary Schools, 40 schools are located 
in private buildings. In the interest of efficient working 
of the schools, it is necessary that these schools should 
have their own pacca buildings. For this purpose, the 
Administration will have to undertake a bold prog- 
ramme for the construction of school buildings on a 
phased basis As a large number of buildings will have 
to be constructed it is suggested that a small Comm'ttee 
of Officers of the Administration consisting of represen- 
tatives from Engineering Department, Education 
Department, Planning Department, etc, may be set up 
to lay down the norms and standards for the construc- 
tion of school buildings to ensure rational utilisation of 
Space as well as economy in expenditure. 

Medical, Public Health And Housing 

It appears that the shortage of doctors has been a 
chronic problem in the Territory. In order to attract 
doctors and other ancillary staff, it is necessary to 
provide facilities like residential accommodation and 
offer inducements in respect of special pay, etc. The 
proposal of the Administration that the posts of 
doctors sanctioned for the Territory should be included 
in the cadre of class II Medical Officers in the Central 
Health Services, offers a way to oust the difficulty and 
should be accepted. Doctors posted to the area should, 
as far as possible, know the language of the place or 
in the alternative they should be required to acquire a 
working knowledge of the language within six months 
of their posting. Rewards may be offered to those who 
pass a test in the language. 

A survey of the needs of drinking water may be 
undertaken by the Administration vviih a view to 
formulating, if feasible, a scheme for an integrated 
drinking water supply for the whole Territory. It was 
represented to the Team that as water is available at a 
depth of 60 feet, the cast of construction of a well was 
as high as Rs 4,000 to Rs. 5,000. There is, therefore, 
a clear case for providing financial assistance by 
Government for the construction of wclls in areas 
where there are no sources of safe drinking water. 

Tribals have, by and large, no properly constructed 
houses. Most of the huts of tribals are Kutcha, 
bamboo, wood straw and mud are used in tHeir cons- 
truction. They are dark and dingy and without any 
civic amenities. The tribals reside in huts scattered 
over the hills. In order to provide civic amenities to 
tribnis it would be necessary to settle them on village 
sites. It is, however, for the Administration to e.xamine 
whether this is feasible in the conditions obtaining in 
the Territory. 

A scheme is in force for providing house sites and 
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for giving financial assistance for the consliuction of 
houses for tribals. On (he basis of an ostimalcd cost 
of Rs. 1200, the Government grants a subsidy of 
Rs. 900 (75 per cent) while (he balance of Rs. 300 has 
to be found by the tribals from their own resources. In 
actual practice, however the cost of constructing a house 
comes to not less than Rs. 2,000. The Team, therefore, 


suggests that the 75 per cent subsidy may be calculated 
not on the unreal cost of Rs. 1200 but on the actual 
cost. The 7'cam would further emphasize that the 
pattern of financial assistance need not be uniform 
for all tribal areas since these differ widely from place 
to place. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
Sclicduled Tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several direct ons. It is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
opportunities and greater integration with the rest of 
the population arc essential both for the welfare of tribal 
ccmmunitics and pi ogress of the country as a whole. 
The draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan provides 
substantial resources for special programmes foi the 
welfare in number of directions in which current deve- 
lopment programmes should be reoriented. In the light 
of past experience, it has become essential that the 
schemes formulated should enable the tribal communi- 
ties to secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Government in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
ment which arc specially adapted to the needs and 
conditions of tribal areas at (he suggestion of the 
Planning Commission. The Government of India, 
Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects 
have set up a Study Team on Tribal Development Pro- 
grammes vide their Resolution No. Opp/Adm/16(i) 


66, dated October 26, 19C6, 

1'ERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State; 

(b) Appraise the working ofTiibal Development 
Programmes, especially duiing the Third Five Year 
Plan; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled the tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lives on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress; and 

(c) Suggest measures for strengthening (he admini- 
strative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to encurc their fullest participation 
in the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Administration; Development Plans; 
Land Problems; Agricultural Programmes; Forests; 
Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Co- 
operation; Industries; Mineral and Power; Transport 
and Communications; Education; Health and Housing; 
Research and Training; Summary of Recommendations 
and Conclusions; Annexurcs J to XVI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Land Problem 

In the Nanded Taluka (Broach), the Tadaris acquir- 
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ed ownership under the Tenancy Legislation but many 
of them, on failure to pay the occupancy price in three 
instalments within the prescribed time-limit, lost the 
lands. The Team is of the view that a rigid legalistic 
approach ought to he avoided in the case of tribals 
who are generahy illiterate and are hardly aware of 
the legal provision and suggests that the matter may be 
looked into by the State Government . Where a tribal 
has made an honest attempt to cultivate the land allot- 
ted to him and his default is for reasons beyond his 
crntrol extension of time to enab’e him to make the 
payment should be liberally granted. The power to 
resume land should be used in demonstrably bad cases 
of wilful default and only as a last resort. 

Landless agricultural labourers have no house-sites 
of their own. As a result, they have to build houses 
on the lands owned by their landlords and remain at 
their mercy. The Team would, therefore, suggest 
that Government should provide house-sites to such 
landless agricultural tribals on an urgent basis to 
prevent exploitation by the land-owners. 

Voluntary agricultural implements have not become 
popular as yet among the tribals. In order to popul- 
arise the use of these implements, intensive propaganda 
is necessary in the tribal areas. There is also need for 
a mobile unit for demonstration of improved agricul- 
tural implements in these areas. 

Bulldozers and alh'ed items of farm machinery are 
given by Government only when there is a workshop 
a\ailable for repairs in the district. As there is no 
workshop at the district level in Broach, the-'e items 
are not made available in the district. In order to 
make available such equipment for use on farms, 
there is an urgent need for setting up a workshop in 
the district. 

A tribal may be given subsidy on the basis of the 
size of his holding. For the construction of a w'ell, 
financial assistance may be granted to a small holder 
in the form of 75 per cent grant and 75 per cent loan. 
Loans so advanced may be interest free and repajable 
within a period of 10 years. Repayment, however, 
may not be insisted upon during the first two years 
after the grant. 

In 1964, an agricultural farm was set up at Waghai 
(Dangs) for research in 'nagli' and rice cultivation. The 
Team suggests that the possibility of locatiug an 
Agricultural School near the farm may also be con- 
sidered. 

Having regard to their peculiar geographical con- 
.ditions, it appears that the tribal areas of the inland 
districts need special schemes for fishery development. 
These areas lack a perennial water sheet mainly due 
to the hilly and reeky terrain. 

A few small streams and brooks, which spring up 


during monsoon, drain the area quickly because of 
steep gradients and leave it dry. It is, therefore, felt 
that water conservation is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of fisheries in the tribal regions. 

In the case of minor irrigation schemes, it is found 
that pure loan schemes are not popular. There is need 
for an element of subsidy in the financial assistance 
given by Government. The Team, therefore, suggests 
that the financial ass "stance may consist of 50 per cent 
subsidy and 50 per cent loan. 

Where the soil is rocky, blasting machines are need- 
ed for the construction of wells. Without such machines 
wells cannot be constructed in the Baroda district. It 
is, therefore, suggested that a fe.v blasting machines 
may be made available to the District Panchayats 
which may hire them out to the tribals on payment of 
reasonable hire charges. 

Forests 

Apart from general privileges in forest areas, the 
tribals enjoy certain special privileges which vary from 
district to district. The Study Team suggests that 
to avoid any possible heart-burning among the tribals 
in different districts, privileges and concessions should, 
as far as possible, be extended on a uniform basis to 
all the tribals irrespective of the region which they 
inhabit. 

At present. Forest Labour Cooperative Societies 
are given forest. Coopes according to a revised formula 
under which the net profit, after deducting the admissi- 
ble expenditure under 33 items from the sale proceeds, 
is shared on a 80 1 20 basts between the Government and 
the Cooperative Societies. During its tour, the Team 
was informed that out of the 20 per cent profit, only 
6 per cent remained with the society as the other 14 
per cent was absorbed by other items of expenditure 
such as income tax, audit fees, etc. It was, therefore, 
suggested that the percintage of the share of the socie- 
ties should be increased. 

Audit fees charged by the Cooperative Department 
are at present rot included in the 33 items of admissible 
expenditure for the working of the coopes. The coopera- 
tives take the view that these audit fees are an essential 
ingredient of expenditure, and should therefore, be 
included in the items of admissible e.xpendlture. The 
Study Team is inclined to agree with the cooperatives 
although a contrary view is taken by the Forest Depart- 
ment which holds that the audit fee does not fall within 
the scope of the expenditure on the working of the 
coopes. 

The cooperatives have to pay insurance charges 
against fire and loss by theft, etc. They, therefore, 
request that these charges should also be included in 
the items of admissible expenditure. The Forest 
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Department docs not agree to this suggestion. The Team 
feels that tlAcrc is considerable force in the contention of 
the cooperatives. 

The societies suffer from certain difficulties; the right 
type of staff is not always availab'e to cooperatives with 
the result that they arc not able to function properly and 
undesirable persons get themselves enrolled as members 
and indulge in various malpractices Great care lias, 
therefore, to be taken at the time of icgistcring coopera- 
tives to see that undesirable persons arc not enrolled as 
members. 

Forest Labour Cooperative Societies should be in- 
creasingly involved in tribal development programmes. It 
will be worthwhile to ascertain the amounts spent by 
such cooperatives for the welfare of tribals in the tribal 
areas. With a view to encouraging the cooperatives to 
take up tribal welfare schemes, rebate may be allowed 
to them on expenditure incurred on schemes of tribal 
welfare while computing Income-tax. 

Community Deielopment, Pancliayati Raj And Co- 
operation 

As an incentive, a special pay of 20 per cent of the 
basic pay is given in the case of technical staff and 10 
per cent in the case of non-technical personnel providen 
they serve in the tribal areas for five years. Notwith- 
standing this incentive personnel arc not willing to go 
to tribal areas and the transfers among the Block Staff 
are frequent. It is necessary, therefore, that while post- 
ing staff to the tribal areas some check should be e,xer- 
cised to ensure that only such persons are appointed as 
are oriented by training and temperament for tribal 
work and necessary facilities such as residential accom- 
modation and medical assistance, should be provided 
to them. 

There is need to assist the Pancha>ats in building up 
remunerative assets and in training officials and non- 
officials. 

Out of seven districts, only three hive societies 
where credit needs are Jinked to marketing. Tlie Team 
suggests that steps may be taken to make good the 
omission in other districts also. This has become all 
the more necessary as it appears that overdues in some 
of tl ese districts have been mounting up. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of credit societies 
it is noticed that mcncy-lcndmg by traders and others 
continues on the same scale as before. It will, therefore, 
be useful if a survey is conducted with a view to ascer- 
taining the percentages of credit supplied by money- 
lenders, cooperatives and others and assessing the 
impact of the operations of Money-Lenders, Act on the 
tribal economy. 

A proposal for the establishment of a Development 
Corporation for tribal development which was mooted 


some years back appears to have met with resistance 
apparently for the reason that such a Corporation 
would adversely affect the cooperative movement. The 
Team is, however, of the view that a Corporation is 
essential for tribal development and is glad to note that 
the proposal has been revived and is being considered 
by the State Government. 

Forest Labour Cooperative Societies have been 
established in forest areas. They have been successful 
and have benefited the tribals because of the association 
of the Social Workers with the working of these societies. 
The association of dedicated voluntary social workers 
with tlie cooperative movement should, therefore, be 
encouraged. 

It was apparent during the discussions with the State 
officials that the Bombay Money-Lenders Act, 1945 was 
quite adequate for legulating money-lending. What was 
required was a stricter enforcement of the Act. For this 
purpose, the present staff was deemed inadequate. The 
Team suggests (hat it may be strengthened. It was, 
also fell that if the offenders were fined heavily or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in suitable cases for contraven- 
tion of the law, it might have a deterrent effect on 
money -lenders. 

Industries, Minerals And Power 

The benefits, derived by the tribals from the projects 
located in tribal areas of Gujarat, have been restricted 
to employment opportunities in unskilled jobs. The 
Team considers that it is not enough to provide tribals 
with employment as unskilled labourers. There will be 
no significant improvement in their economic condition 
nor will they ever rise in the social scale if the best that 
we can do is to ask them to work as wage earners on a 
daily pittance. To make any real impact on their eco- 
nomy it is important to ensure that tribals develop tech- 
nical skills. Educational programmes for tribals should 
lay emphasis on inaihematics and science from the 
cailicst stages and selected students should be located, as 
far as possible, in tribal areas where industrial develop- 
ment IS taking place. 

Transport And Communications 

In the Surat district where half of the population is 
tribal, many villages are not accessible during the 
monsoon. The need for developing communications by 
the construction of roads in these areas is urgent and 
should be given priority. 

Most of the tribals tracts of the Rajpipla division of 
the Broach district, do not even have cart-tracks to pro- 
vide communication facilities in the area. A phased 
programme of road construction needs to be taken up 
urgently. 

In the Dharampur taluka of Bulsar district, new 
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roads are needed, particularly in ilie border areas. Out 
of 240 villages, apart from being an economic handicap 
the absence of roads makes it difficult to run Schools 
in the tribal areas. The following new rords need to be 
constructed for the development of tribal areas in the 
States ; 

(i) Dharampur to Nasik road (39 miles) 

(ii) Dharampur to Surgana road (38 miles) 

(iii) Dharampur to Pangarbari road (20 miles) 

(iv) Dharampur to Gadhi Bildha road (23 miles) 

(v) Mankad-Dhamni road (30 miles) and 

(vi) Dhabkhal-Sildah and Fatehpur road (30 miles) 

Education 

The Team understands that Book Banks a'c proposed 
to be started from 1970-71 at three places where books 
for medical, technical, engineering and I T.I. Students 
will be available. The State Government are also 
considering a proposal to provide surgical instruments 
to medical students of tribal communities. The Team 
fee's that the scheme will benefit the students of tribal 
communities who are generally not in a position to buy 
costly instruments and would suggest that it be given 
effect to as soon as possible. 

Health And Housing 

During its tour, the following problems were brought 
to the notice of the Team : 

In the Broach district, Primary Health Centres in 
some Blocks had no doctors, in their absence the 
centres were being run by compounders. It was urged 
that at Nanded, a 100- bed hospital was urgently needed 
to serve the surrourd'ng ir.bal area, ft was suggested 
that the Vadia Place, the building of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, could well be converted into a hospital. 

The maternity home in Chhola Udaipur Block did 
not have an adequate stock of medicines. The need 
for a mobile van for serving the interior tribal areas in 
the Block was also urged. 

The Team trusts that the Sta'e Government will 
look into these matters. 

Drinking wa er supply is generally inadequate in 
areas inhabitea by tribals and extremely inadequate in 
the interior parts of tribal areas. Facilities for the 
supply of drinking water are being provided by con- 
structing wells in tribal areas Thesto.kis being done 
by voluntary organisations which are paid upto 87-1/2 
per cent of the expenditure incurred. However, in view 
of the large number of villages, without adequate 
drinking water facilities, it is necessary to allocate more 
funds for this purpose. 

Research And Training 

A follow-up enquiry of the career of the trainees 


who received training at the Tribal Research Institute 
revealed that out of 100 trainees, who responded to the 
questionnaire of ihe Institute, 65 were working in the 
Tribal Development Blocks, while 20 of the men trained 
had never been posted in the Tribal Development Blocks 
cither before or after the training. The steps should 
be taken to ensure that Ihe training imparted to the 
officers is fully utilised. 

At present the Tribal Research Institute appears to 
be imp.arting training to Government Officers only. The 
Team feels that (he Institute cou'd widen its sphere of 
usefulness by giving (raining and tribal orientation to 
non-official workers also. Th s can be done without 
any extra cost as, according to information furnished to 
the Team, sufficient number of officers are not being 
sponsored for training with the result that the training 
capacity of the Ins'itiite is not being fully utilized. 

The research staff sanction is not adequate and this 
has naturally been affecting the pace of research 
studies. To enable the Institue to do justice to the 
work which it is expected to do the Team hopes that 
the State Government will take urgent steps to augment 
its research staff. 

As the museum has just been started, it is necessary 
for its proper organisation and continous development 
to have a field unit consisting of a photographer, a 
musicologist and a technician, which may vis't the tribal 
areas and collect various types of material suitable for 
exhibition in the museum, take photographs, prepare 
films on tribal life, etc., and taperecords of tr.bal folk 
songs. As the tribal life is undergoing rapid changes, 
this type of work will have to be completed as early as 
pos ib’e. Later on it might not be p-issible to get an 
accurate picture of real tribal culture. The Team also 
suggests that a qualified Curator should be appointed 
to take charge of the museum. 

It is imperative, in the interest of proper functioning 
of the Institute, that its schemes are sanctioned expedi- 
tiously and grants released m time so that any possible 
dislocation in the programme and pace of work is 
obviated. To place the procedure for sanction of grants 
to the Institute on a sounder footing, the Team suggests 
that the Education and Labour Department, may, in 
consultation with the Finance Department, examine the 
present pr.'cedure >vilh regard to the release of grants 
to the Institute and furt ler simplify and streamline it, 
if recessary. 

The Tribal Research Institute should be closely 
associated by the Government at the time of formulation 
of State's Five Year and Annual Plans as well as other 
schem.s of tribal welfare. The State Government may 
also consider the need for the strengthening of arrange- 
ments relating ta coordination between the Institute 
and other Departments concerned with tribal welfare 
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such as the CD. Department, Cooperation Department, grammes in which they arc interested and thu, help 
so that the services of the Institute may be utilised by in making the work of the Institute action-oriented, 
them for studies bearing tribal development pro- 
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Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions. It is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods the process of economic 
and social development should be greatly accelerated. 
Rising levels of well being, growing economic oppor- 
tunities and greater integration with the rest of the popu- 
lation arc essential both for the welfare of tribal commu- 
nities and the progress of the country as a whole. 

T1 e draft outline of the Fourth Fise Year Plan provides 
substantial resources for the special programmes for the 
welfare in a number of diicctions in which current deve- 
lopment progiammes should be reoriented. In the light 
of past experience, it has become essential that the 
schemes formulated should enable communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
deve'opment programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these rcconimendations and assist ng St te 
Government in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State; 


(b) Appraise the working of tribal development pro- 
grammes, especially during the Third Five Year Plan; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled the tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lives on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to acce’erate progress; and 

(c) Suggest me isurcs for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

A socio economic suivcy of different tribes shou'd be 
made not only to formulate special schemes to correct 
t! e imba’ance but also to deschedule the economically 
advanced ti ibes so that more funds may be released for 
the more backward tribes. 

Planned Development 

An Evoluition Committee consisting of officia's and 
non-officials may be appointed at the State level to 
assess the impact of the general and tribal divelopment 
programmes on the tribil economy. 

Tribes Advisory Committee And Re Organisation Of 
Districts 

A Tribes Advisory Committee may be appointed 
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under executive orders in consultation with the Ministry 
of Home AfTairs. It should have powers similar to 
those enjoyed by the Punjab Tribes Advisory Council. 

The districts of Chamba, Lahaul and Spiti and 
Kinnaur need to be recognised. Tlie Spiti sub-division 
may be transferred to t!ie adjacent Kinnaur district. 
Similarly, Pangi tchsil of Chamba district may be trans- 
ferred to the Lahul sub-division to form a new district 
with Udaipur as the district head-quarters. 


Agriculture 

Provision may be made for potato grinding and 
dehydration plant of a medium size in Lahul and 
Spiti district. 

Godowns at suitable place may be constructed In 
Lahul, Spiti, Pangi and Bharmour areas for storage of 
foodgrains and other essential commodities by the Civil 
Supply Department. 

There is need to mahe arrangements for timely dis- 
tribution of fertilizers and to start demonstration farms 
in tribal areas to educate tribals in the proper use of 
fertilizers. 

With a view to taking plant protection measures, a 
survey should be undertaken to determine the incidence 
of root-rot and hail Zone areas where orchards cannot 
flourish. 

There is need to ascertain the reasons for failure of 
Panchayat nurseries and community orchards and to take 
remedial measures. 

Evaluation Committee should be revived for mid- 
term appraisal of the development progmmmes including 
schemes for the prtmotion of horticulture. Arrange- 
ments should also be made for periodical inspections 
by the State and All-India Committees of all important 
schemes in order to apply correctives in time. 

The number of sheep and goats should be limited to 
the availability of postures and to get the best out of 
the grazing, sheep and goats should be of the improved 
variety. It is, therefore, important to supply good 
rams and hc-goats to every flock to grade up the 
progeny. 

In order to make sufficient water available for irriga- 
tion in Lahaul and Spit! disti let, the old Kuhls need to 
be repaired and new Kuhls constructed and pipes used 
vherever possible. 

After completion of tlic survey of irrigation potential, 
a phased programme for development of irrigation and 
micro-hydcl generation may be drawn up for the benefit 
of the tribal areas. 


Forests 

^ It is necessary to make a fresh forest survey to deter 
mine v.liich .a'cas should be retained as forests am 
"hieli released for cultivation. 


Community Development, Panchayati Raj And Coopera-- 
tion 

As in Kinnaur and Lahaul and Spiti districts, S.D.Os 
in Pangi and Bharmour blocks may also be made to 
function as B.D.Os to ensure proper coordination and 
implementation of development programmes. The 
Department of welfare should be actively associated with 
the implementation of T.D. Programmes. 

There is need for the Administration to devise 
special schemes for Bharmour and Pangi blocks of the 
Chamba district while formulating Fourth Plan to 
correct the Imbalance existing between these and other 
tribal areas. 

The Administration should ensure that completion 
certificates for water supply schemes are issued after 
proper check. 

In view of the migratory character of the tribals and 
their different levels of development, the normal T.D. 
pattern should be modified so as to meet the special 
tribals needs and local conditions obtaining in the 
Pangi and Bharmour areas of the Chamba district. 

There is urgent need to provide credit to those tribes 
who move down to Kangra and other places at lower 
attitudes either through Cooperatives or Government 
agencies during their migration. 

To enable the tribals to obtain a fair price for their 
products, it is necessary that a scheme for marketing of 
their produce is undertaken. The Khadi Ashram and 
the Slate Department of Social Welfare have an 
important role to play in the marketing of the pro- 
duce. 

Special Schemes may be undertaken for intensifying 
development activities in backward areas having large 
concentration of tribals like Mahia and Baliyat blocks 
in Chamba district and certain small pockets of tribals 
in Chamba, Kulu, Mchasu and Kangra districts. 

It is necessao’ that the Department of Welfare should 
be suitably strengthened and given control and super- 
vision over the execution of T.D. Programmes. Siifli- 
cient funds should also be made available for comple- 
tion and maintenance of schemes. For eflcctivc' 
implementation, a nominated Block Development 
Committee with the local MLA as ex-officio member 
needs to be appointed to watch the progress of develop- 
ment programmes. Tire marketing of the costos root, 
which is used as incense and progressive, and the pro- 
cessing unit for extraction of oil from this root requires 
to be organized on a co-operative basis. 

For the economic development of tribals, purchase 
and sale unions should be started in the tribal areas. 
Kutcb may be sold through the Himachal Pradesh 
Small-Scale Industries Corporation. The bye-laws of 
the societies operating in the tribal areas. 
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Industries, Minerals And t’ower 

In Kinnaur district, it is possible to start forest-based 
industries and also agro-industries based on its fruit 
products and vegetable seeds. Chilgoza can be tinned 
for sale. 

Standardization of design for wool spinning and 
weaving of woollen blankets is necessary for stimulating 
sales. In order to develop this cottage industry and to 
prevent exploitation of tribals by middle men, it is 
necessary for Government to provide funds for institu- 
tions like the Khadi Commission (now Rural Industries 
Commission) to advance Io.ans to she.'p breeders in 
the districts of Kinnaur, Chamba, Lahaul and 
Spiti. 

The 100— -spin-le spinning unit at Paprola in the 
Kangra district needs to be taken over by the Co opera- 
tive jOepartment and reorganized on a co-operative 
basis. In order to make the unit economic, the 
number of spindles needs to be raised at least to 600. 

To promote the development of small-scale indust- 
ries, a survey should be undertaken of the existing 
local industries which could be encouraged for the 
benefit of tribals. 

It is necessary that generating capacity of power- 
house at Keylong should be fully utilised. 

A phased programme for the deve'opment of micro- 
hydel power in the tribal areas may be undertaken 
in consultation with the Central Water and Power 
Commission. 

Communications 

Panchayats should be provided with adequate funds 
to enable thtm to maintain the roads in reasonably good 
repair. 

Priority should be given to schemes for establishing 
proper communications in the Pangi area The 
Adm'nistration may consider the feasibility of connect- 
ing Pangi with Chamba by a tunnel through the Rohtang 
Pass. 

The Administration may undertake in a phased 
manner the constiuction of the following roads : 

(i) Rohtang— Dandi— Udaipur— Killar and Batot 
Roads ; 

(li) Sumdo — Kaza Road ; 

(iii) Keylong- Kaza Road ; 

(iv) Killar — Keylong Rood ; 

(v) Aihja Surahi Pass— Khadamukh— Kalicho 

Road ; 

(vi) Cbanju — ^Tindi Road ; and 


(vii) Tisa Devikothi Altai Road. 

If would be necessary to construct link roads to the 
valleys and also foot-paths and bridle-paths for pastures 
in the areas of Lahaul and Spiti district, Pangi and 
Bharmour in the Chamba district and Kalpa in the 
Kinnaur district. 

The Administration should make available to 
muleteers grants for breeding ponies and the opening 
of a small breeding station wh’ch will serve as a nucleus 
for breeding purposes in the area. For facilitating mule 
transport, stage shelters should be provided at approp- 
riate pi ices. 

For providing postal and telegraphic facilities to the 
hilly and snow-bound tribal areas, usual income test 
should not be applied. Where the telegraphic services 
are not feasible in the hilly terrain, the provision of 
commercial wireless services shou’d be considered. 

Education 

Till such time as trained teachers are available from 
amongst tribals, it would be necessary to appoint 
teachers from outside by granting incentives in the form 
of special pay, residential accomn odation, mtdical 
facilities and educational facil ties for their children. 

In view of the migratory hab ts of some tribals, it 
is necessary to provide Ashram schools at suitable 
places. 

In the tribal areas, the teaching of science and 
mathematics should be given high priority. One high 
school should be opened at a central place with boarding 
and lodging facilities for stu 'ents and teachers at 
Government cost. 

Educational grants may be given in advance to the 
schools in the tribal areas 

In order to develop leadership among tribals, bright 
young students should be selected for advance studies in 
good institutions at Government cost, subject to the 
condition that they will work for some years in the 
tribal areas after completing their course. 

Medical And Public Health 

A mobile dispensary may be provided to serve certain 
villages of the Bharmour block. 

Special incentives should be given to attract qualified 
doctors to serve in out of the way tribal areas. 

An evaluation study of execution of water supply 
schemes should be made to identify and remove the 
difficulties felt in the implementation of these and other 
schemes. 
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APPOINTMENT 

At the instance of the Planning Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects constituted in its Resolution 
No. Copp/Adm/16(l)/f6 dated October 26, 1966 a 
Study Team on Trib:l Development Programmes with 
the object of giving practical effect to the recommenda- 
tions made in the Original Fourth Five Year Plan Draft 
Outline for the Welfare of Scheduled Tribes and for as- 
sisting. Slate Governments in evolving concrete schemes 
of development specia'Iy adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of tribal communities and areas. No Copp/ 
Adm/16(l)66; Programmes for the welfare and deve- 
lopment of Scheduled Tribes from an integral part of 
the Five Year Plans. Although significant progress 
has been achieved in several directions, it is important 
that during the Fourth and Fifth Plan periods 
the process of economic and social development among 
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tribal communities should be greatly accelerated. 
Rising levels of well-being growing economic opportu- 
nities and greater integration with the rest of the popula- 
tion are essential both for the welfare of tribal com- 
munities and the progress of the country as a \shole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes for- 
mulated should enable the tribal communities to secure 
an adequate share in the benebts of general development 
programmes and speed up their economic and social 
advance. With the object of giving practical effect to 
these recommendations and assisting State Governments 
in evolving concre e schemes of development which are 
specially adapted to the needs and condit.ons of tribal 
areas, at the suggestion of the Planning Commission, 
the Committee on Plan Projects have set up a Study 
Team on Tribal Development Programmes. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study of the problems and needs of the tribal 
Communities in each State; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
progiaromes, specially during the Third Five Year 
Plan; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled the, tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the admini- 
strative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
in'titutions so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the task of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

PART I: General and Brief Review of Programmes : 
Introductory; General; Five Year Plans; Brief Review ot 
Programmes; Agriculture and Allied Programmes; PART 
II: Development Programmes : Agriculture and Allied 
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Sectors; Forests; Tribal Development Blocks; Co-opera- 
tion; Indebtedness; Education; Medical and Public 
Health; Drinking Water Facilities; Transport and Com- 
munications; Industry, Minerals and Power ; PART III: 
Administration and Institutional Set Up : Administra- 
tion and Institutional Set Up; Research and Training; 
PART IV: Constitutional Provisions ; Summary of 
Recommendations; Annexures from I to XXXIII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

General 

As resources are limited time has come for resolute 
action to be taken to deschedule on one hand and more 
advanced tribal communities on the other, to en- 
clude communities which ought never to have been 
included in the list of Scheduled Tribes. 

Certain anomalies in classification of tribes have come 
to the notice of the Team which, even after the appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Committee on the Revision of 
Lists of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, continue 
to persist. These anomalies have arisen largely because 
of the absence of clearly defined principles or criteria 
governing the classification of tribes. 

As at present even obvious mistakes in classification 
cannot be corrected except by legislation, it will be for 
Parliament to consider whether provision should not be 
made in the proposed legislation to set up a suitable 
machinery for the speedy rectification of palpable 
anomalies and mistakes in the classification of Scheduled 
Tribes. As it is of the utmost important that Parlia- 
ment should have reasoned and objective advice while 
considering the inclusion of any community in or 
exclusion of any community from the list of Scheduled 
Tribes, the Study Team suggests that a high powered 
Commission, consisting among others, of anthro- 
pologist, social workers, administrators and legislators, 
may be appointed as and when necessary, to draw up a 
revised list of Scheduled Tribes as a scientific basis for 
consideration and approval by the Parliament and also 
to assist the Parliament in rectifying anomalies. 

The National Council of Applied Economic Research 
has agreed to undertake, with the assistance of the Tribal 
Research Institutes, a socio-economic survey of the 
tribal belt in Central India at a moderate cost. The cost 
of the survey may be met by the Central Government. 

In States which have no Tribal Research Institutes, 
socio-economic surveys may be conducted jointly by the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics and the Tribal 
Welfare Department. The Central Government may 
meet the cost of such surveys. 

Five Year Plans 

The Team has no comments to make on the priori- 


ties adopted in the Third Plan and while recognising 
that deviations may be necessary in the light of needs 
disclosed after a socio-economic survey in particular 
areas, suggests the adoption of the same in the Fourth 
Plan. 

The delay in the implimentatlon of considered 
recommendations made by the Scheduled Areas and 
Scheduled Tribes Commission and other high level 
bodies in the past to protect the rights of the tribals 
has worsend the position which these recommen- 
dation were intended to correct while the failure to pay 
attention to and to profit by their advice a matters, 
pertaining to the formulations and implementation of 
tribal development programmes has resulted in the 
failure of ambitious schemes and consequent waste of 
valuable resources. 

No conscious attempt has been made by any of the 
State Governments with the solitary exception of Andhra 
Pradesh, to ensure that the tribals receive a reasonable 
share of the benefits from the general development pro- 
grammes to which they, as citizens of the State, are 
legitimately entitled. Broadly speaking, the planners 
in the States have proceeded on the basis that the special 
provision is the only provision available to finance Tribal 
development programmes. The Planning Commission 
should stipulate as a condition of approval of State 
Plans that their general development programmes should 
take into consideration the needs of the tribals and indi- 
cate (he direction in which and, wherever possible, the 
extent to which the programmes, are expected to benefit 
the tribal communities. 

It would be useful if a permanent cell is established 
in the proposed Evaluation Wing of the Planning 
Commission for evaluating from time to time the tribal 
welfare schemes in order to assess the impact of the 
welfare measures on the tribals in different areas. 

A reasonable percentage of the special provision 
which the Planning Commission proposes to make in the 
Fourth Plan for the development of backward areas may 
be earmarked specifically for the development of the 
more backward amongst the tribal areas. 

Tribal Development Programmes should be exhibited 
separately and not as a past of the Social Services. As 
the funds now provided are inadequate and bear no 
relation to the needs, care should be taken to see that 
the size of any cuts that may be necessitated by a reduc- 
tion in Plan allocations is not such as to dislocate or 
bring to a halt important* tribal development pro- 
grammes. 

The Team would reiterate the recommendation of the 
S.A. and S.T. Commission for the constitution of a non- 
lapsable Tribal Welfare Fund on the lines of Central 
Road Reserve Fund. 

There is a marked imbalance in development among 
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the tribal communitiec. A large number of tribal 
communities continue to be extremely backward and 
some of them are still in the primitive food gathering 
stage. The tribes considered backward by the S.A & 
S.T. Commission, the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and the Study Team have 
been marked with an asterisk in the list of tribes in 
Annexure IXA. However, this classification is ten- 
tative and may call for additions and alterations. 
The State Governments and the Administrations of 
Union Territories may make an objective study of the 
extent to which each of the tribal communities living in 
their respective areas has benefited by the tribal 
development programmes and select on the basis of 
such a study the really backward communities which 
need special attention. Tne Team sugeests that the 
schemes for their uplift should be treated as Central 
Schemes and special provision included in the Fourth 
Plan for the purpose. 

Brief Review Of Programmes 

Before embaiking as lavish expenditure an land 
colonisation schemes, the customs and habits of the 
tribals should be studied and the prospects of success 
carefully assessed after a through investigation. In the 
implementation of the schemes, steps should be taken to 
anticipate and avoid the mistakes which have led to the 
failure of similar schemes in the past. 

The key to the economic improvement of the trib.!! 
lies in improving his credit-worthiness and there is no 
better short-term measure calculated to achieve this 
object than the conferment on him of the rights of 
ownership. Energatic steps should, therefore, be taken 
by the State Governments to see that the survey and 
settlement of tribal areas is completed at an early date 
and that pattas are granted to the tribals without delay. 

The only effective deterrent against the alienation 
of tribal land to non-tribals is for the authorities 
concerned to take action sou motu to resume, without 
pajment of compensation, land which to their know- 
ledge has been transferred to or is otherwise under the 
illegal occupation of the non-tribals. For this purpose 
Special Officers may be appointed to make a summary 
enquiry into the ownership of land under the occupation 
of the non-tribals and restore to the original owners, 
where they can be traced, lands from which they were 
illegally dispossessed or reserve them for assignment to 
the landless tribals where the original owners cannot be 
traced or do not come forward to claim them. As in a 
large number of cases lands have been in the possession 
of the non-tribals for years, the Governors may, in the 
exercise of their powers, under the Fifth Schedule to 
the constitution, suspend the operation of the Limitation 
Act with retrospective effect. If retrospective effect can- 


not be given otherwise than by a special enactment, 
legislation for the purpose may be undertaken. 

The abolition of Jenmi System in Kerla is overdue. 
Urgent steps to be taken to extinguish the intermediary 
rights of the Jenmies as payment of compensation, if 
necessary. 

To end the “Muttadari” system m Andhra Pradesh 
now would be an act of belated justice. Not to do so 
would be a gross betrayal at once of the cause of the 
helpless tribals in the agency areas and a retreat from 
our solemn oblicatirns to the weaker sections of the 
community u-.derthe Constitut'on; 

(0 Separate percentage should be earmarked for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of Government 
land available for assignment. 

(ii) Reservation of land should be absolute and no 
pre-emptory right of encroachers should be recognised 
on such land. The State should reserve to itself the 
right to evict encroachers in the interests of the tribals. 

(iii) Although the Welfare Department and the 
Village Panchayals may be of some assistance to the 
tribals in filling the forms for allotment of land, the 
State Government should endeavour to enlist the 
co-operation of voluntary agencies for the purpose. 

The tribals are too poor to pay the contribution 
expected of them for soil conservation schemes and to 
ins’st on a cash contribution is to deny then the benefits 
of soil conservation measures While the cash contri- 
bution may be waived it would be reasonable lo expect 
the tribals to make some contribution in the shape of 
labour. 

The problem of so.l conservation in the area Ijing 
in one State cannot be isolated from a simiier problem 
facing the adjoining areas in the neighbouring States. 
Regional Development Boards should be set up by the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture in consultation with 
the States concerned to draw up a comprehensive and 
integrated soil conservation p.-ogramme, each State 
being responsible for the implementation of the pro- 
gramme in its area. 

Early action be taken by the Government of India 
to amend the Forest Policy Resolution of 1952 casting 
squarely on the Forest Department the responsibility 
for the welfare of the tribals living in the forests even if 
it means some slight loss of revenue. It is not impossi- 
ble to reconcile the interests of scientific forestry with 
the interests of the tribais who, if treated with sym- 
pathy, will be an asset to the Forest Depar:ment. 

Development effort instead of correcting the existing 
imbalance as between tribe and tribe has widened it as 
the benefits of the schemes undertaken have largely 
accured to the more prog-essive sections amongst 
them. In the Fourth Plan, special attention should 
be paid to the areas which have been neglected in the 
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past and to the tribal communities who have not benefi- 
ted (0 any significant extent by the development effert 
already made. 

The social and economic advance of the tribals lies 
in a judicious synthesis of the T.D. Block concept and 
the area approach, a synthesis an ived at after a socio- 
cum techno-economic survey of the area. 

In the Scheduled Areas the Governor may, in the 
e.xeicise of his special powers, suspend, wherever the 
circumstances so wan ant, the operation of the 
Panchayati Raj legis’ation and appoint an agenev of 
the Tribal Welfare Department to ensu e prompt 
implementation of deve’opment progtammss and speedy 
redress of grievances. 

The importance of smiplifying the procedure to 
ensure prompt disposal of applications for loans from 
Cooperative Societies was emphasized by the S.A.&S.T. 
Commission and while reiteiating its recommendation 
the Team would only add that there is no great risk in 
such s'mplification as a tribal makes a genuine efifort to 
repay his debts. 

It does not appear that any action has been taken on 
the recommendation of the S.A. & S T. Commission 
that the Reserve Bank should set up a separate depart- 
ment to deal with the problem of tribal economy on 
the lines of the Agricultural Credit Department. The 
Team considers that it is of the utmost importance that 
the Reserve Bank should be c’osely associated in any 
scheme that may be drawn up to make the cooperatives 
effective instruments for providing credit inthelnbil 
areas. 

The Team would like to reiterate the recommenda- 
tions made by the S.A. & S.T. Commission and other 
high level Committees on the need for advancing loans 
on the security of the produce and the importance of 
linking credit with marketing. 

Legislation undertaken by States like Maharashtra, 
Bihar, Andhra and Orissa to regulate the operations of 
the monej-lender and scale down past debts has failed 
to loosen the stranglehold of the Salnikar partly because 
of the dev'ous methods adopted by the latter to defeat 
its protective provisions and mainly because of the 
strong sense ot honesty in the tribal who, even when he 
understood the implications of the measures under- 
taken for his benefit, will not repudiate a debt, however 
usurious tl e rate of interest. 

While propaganda by voluntary agencies may be of 
some help in encouraging the tribals to take advantage 
of debt relief legislation, an evasion of its provisions 
cannot be presented so long as the State is unable to 
meet the demands of credit in the tribal areas 

A stage has been i cached when Ashram Schools 
should be up-graded atlcast to the middle school 
level. Such a step will help to minimise wastage. To 


get the best results, the up-grading of these schools 
should be accompanied by the cstalishment of high 
schools at selected places with hostels for both boys 
and girls. 

Central schools of the residential type should be 
established at selected centres with facilities for the 
teaching of science and mathematics and should be 
manned by a team of well-paid teachers capable of 
maintaining a standard of teaching comparable with the 
best obtaining in the schools for the general population. 

Instruction in science and mathematics is of the ut- 
most importance for without a proper grounding in these 
disciplines the tribal students find themselves greatly 
handicapped in prosecuting their studies in technical 
schools and colleges. 

Where the training is not linked to job opportunities 
the maney spent as such training is a sheer waste of 
public funds. Where industrial, mining and other 
projects are located in or near tribal areas, as in Bi ar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, the skills imparted should 
be related to the requirements of those industries. 

In the Fourth Plan, the emphasis in the field of 
medical and public health should shift from cure to 
prevent on. The highest p-iority .should be given in the 
Fourth Plan to the supply of unconfaminated drinking 
water t ) the tribals A survey of the villages where 
drinking water in scare shou'd be undertaken and a 
phased programme for the supply of pure drinking 
water, eitlier by the sinking of wells or by such other 
methods as may be suitable for the area, should be 
drawn up for implementation v^ith in a reasonable 
period. Priority should be given in the programme to 
villages where there is an acute scarcity of drinking 
water. 

To guard against the contingency of the houses being 
rejected after constiuction, consultation with the tribals 
to ascertain their wishes regarding the design of houses 
should be made a condition precedent to the approval 
of any tribal housing scheme. 

Instead of dispensing effort over a large number o 
small housing schemes which are not likely to be 
appreciated by plains tribals it would be sounder policy 
to draw up a phased programme of house building, 
providing for the construction of a reasonable number of 
houses at a few selected centres every year. 

It IS important that an objective study of the causes 
that have contributed to the manifestations of discontent 
and unrest which have come to notice in certain tribal 
areas should be made in order that mistakes, if any, in 
our present approach to the problem of the tribals may 
be corrected before discontent takes an ugly turn and 
culminated in an up heavel. 

There is now a complete lack of rapport between 
the officers and the tribal population, which has facilila- 
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(cd the propagation of subversive propaganda amongst 
the tribals by interested parties out to forment trouble. 

The real rerredy for agrarian and economic discontent 
lies in talcing effective measures to safeguard the rights 
of the triba’s in land and forests, in restoring to them 
the lands from which they have, for whatever reason, 
been illegally dispossessed and in so st'eamlining the 
administr: tlon as to ensure speedy redressal of genuine 
grievances. 

Agricultore And Allied Sectors 

Out of a total tribal working population of 169 lakhs, 
149 lakhs or about 8S per cent are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Agriculture is thus their mainstay and 
should be given high priority in any programme of 
tribal development. 

Motwithstandirg its obvious disadvrniages, shifting 
cultivation cir.rci be stepped in mediately as it has 
become a way of life of the tribals who liave been 
practising it for generations. But every effort should be 
made to regulate it on sc'enlific lines, — as is being done 
in NEFA, — to minimise Us evils. Sinuiltaneoiisly, 
wherever possible an attempt should be made to wean 
away the tribals from this harmful practice by under- 
taking, after adequate investigation, colonisation 
schemes at places where such colonisation schemes have 
a rerscnable chance of success. 

The fie'd oRicvrs should supervise and guide the 
agricultural operations in the agricultural co'onies set 
up for sh fling cultivaters to enable the ne.vly settled 
families to acquire an adequate knowledge of the tech- 
nique of cultivation. The supervisors posted to the 
colonies should, as far as possible, be persons with a 
background of practical agriculture and preferably 
drawn from the Agriculture Department. Where there 
area number of agr.cultural colonies, it would be useful 
if a separate Agriculture Officer is appointed for making 
periodical visits to the colonies to guide the colony 
supervisors in their work. 

Wherever sizeable tracts of land are available, 
mechanised reclamaiion may be undertaken at Govern- 
ment co't and developed land allotted to the tribals. 
Central Tracter Organisation of the Government of 
India may provide the necessary assistance. 

In view of the steep rise in prices in recent years, the 
Government of Manipur may consider whether subsidy 
for terracing which was fixeJ at ihe present level, years 
ago, should not be increased. 

Simultaneously with regulating shifting cultivation 
steps should be taken to make agriculture more remune- 
rative by encouraging the Scheduled Tribe agr culturists 
to take to improved methods of agriculture by (a) setting 
up of demonstration forms ; (b) distribution of improved 
agricultural implements, manure and fertilizers and 


high yielding varieties of seeds ; and (c) providing credit 
facilities. 

Conditions are favourable for establishing as a co- 
opemtive basis a cotton ginning and pressing factory 
in Banswara district (Rajasthan) where long staple 
cotton is grown. In Orissa, mo'e cou'd be done to 
promote rgriculture by introducing improved methods 
of cultivation among the tribals. 

The Government of Rajasthan may recansider their 
decision not to grant subsidy for the purchase of fertili- 
zers and pesticides and e,\(end financial assistance to the 
tribals, 50 per cent as g ant and the balance as loan. 

Improved agr’cultura! implements distributed to 
tribals shauld be such as would meet with their appro- 
val. While distributing improved implements care should 
be taken to ensure that repair Rcilities are available 
in the vicinity. In Gujarat, there is stro"g case for 
selling up a workshop at the district level. 

The set-up for the implementatian of minor irriga- 
tion programmes in tribal areas is unsatisfactory and 
inadequate in most States. An officer of the rank of 
an Executive Engineer under the A-iministrative 
Control of the Director of Tribal Welfare might be 
appointed to assist th: Panchayats in the development 
of minor irrigation inc’uding the renovation of old 
tanks, in accordance with a phased programme. 

Active steps should be taken to remove the bottle- 
neck concerning tl e prompt execution of minor irriga- 
tion projects in tribal areas. 

In Maharashtra and Madhya Prrdesh, a subsidy 
equiva'enl to 75 per cent of the cost of the pumping set 
is given to the tribals. Similar concessions may be 
extended to the tribals in other Stales. The condition 
prescribed by some St tes for popular contribution 
should also be waived in respect of minor irrigation 
schemes . 

Lack of marketing and communication facilities is 
a serious bottleneck in Lahaul and Spiti district of 
Himachal Pradesh where potato is the most important 
cash crop. When crop matures in October, Rohtang 
Pass is dosed aid Laliaiil arei is cut off. The Team 
suggests the settingup of a po’ato grinding and dehyd- 
ration plant of med um size in the distr ct. 

In KoIJi Hills in Mad-as, fruits like jnckfriiit, quava 
and banana, which gro.v in abundance, go to waste for 
want of adequate marketing facilities. The Team 
suggests that conditions are lavourable for the starting 
of a Multipurpose Cooperative Sreiety wh’ch, besides 
helping tl e triba's is marke'ing their fruits, can provide 
assistance and guidance to them m such matters as the 
introduction of scientific methods of agriculture. Finan- 
cial assistance may be given to the society to set up a 
cold storage plant. 

In vegetable-growing and arched areas of Himachal 
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Pradesh, a survey should be undertaken to determine 
the incidence of root-rot and steps taken, well before 
any serious damage is caused to the fru't bearing trees, 
to minimise its evil effects and check its spread by plant 
protection measures. 

The Koyas of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa arc 
excellent cattle breeders and maintain large herds of 
cattle but milking is not a common practice will them. 
It should be easy with proper orientation to make them 
good dairymen. 

In Nilgiris district, wh’le making adequate grazing 
facilities available to the Toda buffaloes, steps should be 
taken to up-grade the local breed by supplying nurrate 
he-bulfaloes to the Todas The Todas should also be 
given the assistance of agricultural experts to grow 
fodder crops and liguminous crops on the Wenlock 
Downs. 

Care should be taken to see that breeding bulls of 
heavy bleed are not supplied to tribal areas where the 
cows are generally small and stunted. 

In Nagaland and NEFA, adequate veterinary aid 
should be prov'ded to combat disease among animals by 
establislrng diagnostic and investigation laboratories 
and dispensaries in places which are easily accessible to 
the tribal people. 

It is necessary to undertake surveys to locate water 
areas which may be used for stocking fish in tribal areas. 
In Nagaland, besides renovat'ng the derelict tanks and 
bringing them under piscicu'ture, small tanks should be 
constructed in the interior to stock carp fingorlings. 
This would enable local needs to be met within the 
village itself. 

Forests 

Privileges and concessions should, as far as possible, 
be given on a uniform basis to all the tnbals in a State 
irrespective of the region in order to avo'd heart burn- 
ing among the tribals. The rules should be framed 
under the Andhra Pradesh Forests Act, 1967, without 
further delay to ensuie uniformity in the exercise of 
forest rights by the tribals. 

In Manipur, reserved and protected forests arc under 
the cont'-ol of the Forest Department while the unclassi- 
fied forests are under the control of the Revenue 
Department. It is important to have a unified control 
over forests to ensure th..t they are scientifically and 
eflicicn'.ly managed. 

Every Panebayat in the tiibal areas may be provided 
with a copy of a booklet in the regional as well as in 
tne tribal languages giving details of the privileges and 
concessions for the information of the tribal people. As 
the tribals arc generally illiterate, Panchayats may 
employ a ‘Crier’ to give publicity by beat of tom-tom in 
the concessions in the tribal villages. 


There has been no determined effort to give effect 
to the recommendation made by the S A, & S T. Com- 
mission that forest villages should be made model 
villages, self-sufficient as far as possible and provided 
with essential amenities of life. 

In Nagaland, the opening up of the interior private 
foicst areas in the last few years by the construction of 
roads has resulted in heavy exploitation of virgin 
forests. The State Government should step in before 
it is too late and devise ways and means of exploiting 
these forests sc'entifically. 

In Nagaland, land left bore after jhuming can well 
be brought under forest cover by planting it with 
species like Alder Wattle or Eucalyptus wh’ch are 
particularly suited to the needs of the jhuming cycly. 
Wherever possible, additional areas may be brought 
under forests to ensure that the area under forests 
reaches the level indicated in the National Forest Policy 
Resolution, 1952. The Union Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture may assist the State Government in securing 
the services of suitable personnel on deputation from 
other States. 

A legalistic apnroach to the grievances of the 
tribals in regard to forest rights is contrary to the spirit 
of tribal welfare policy. 

In Assam, N igaland and NEFA while the control 
of the private forests may continue to rest in the exist- 
ing owners such as District Councils, Village Councils, 
etc., and the right of royally may be retained by them, 
their scientific, working should be entrusted to the State 
Foicst Department on their behalf in the overall interest 
of the entire community. 

The friction that exists between the Forest Depart- 
ment and the tribal people can be reduced if tribals are 
recruited by the Forest Department in reasonable 
numbers as guards, waterners peons, mehouts, etc , and 
whenever possible, to higher posts. 

If registration cannot be dispensed with altogether in 
the case of the tribals, the Block Development Officer 
should be authori'-ed to perform the functions of the 
Employment Exchange in their case and it should be 
open to him to forward direct to the recruiting authori- 
ties the names suitable tribals registered with him. 

Tribal Development Blocks 

The budget of a T.D. Block should be sufficiently 
flexible to enable schemes to be reoriented to suit the 
wishes and felt needs of the people. It is unrealistic to 
have an All-India pattern of T.D. Blocks. 

For re-or.entation of the programmes undertaken 
by the T.D. Blocks, the State Governments may consi- 
der appointing small committees consisting of officers of 
the various development departments to draw up, in 
consultation with the local tribal leaders and Block 
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Officers, programmes with clear priorities of the activi- 
ties to be undertaken in each Block. 

It would be reasonable to shift the burden of expen- 
diture on staff, other than clerical and lower categories 
of staff, appointed to implement development pro- 
grammes in T.D. Blocks on to the general provision. 
Such a procedure would be in consonance with the 
suggestion repeatedly made by the Government and the 
Planning Commission that the special provision made 
for tribal development should be regarded as a supp'e- 
ment to the general provision which at present doss not 
but in fairness should bear a reasonable proportion of 
the financial burden in the administration and develop- 
ment of the tribal areas. 

The danger of confusing the tribals by introducing a 
large number of programmes has been pointed out by 
the expert committees who have reviewed the working 
of the tribal development programmes. The Team 
suggests that in any programme drawn up, agriculture 
should Ordinarily be given the highest priority. 

The life of the T.D. Blocks should be extended to 15 
years by adding a new stage— stage Jlf w ith an addition- 
al allocation of Rs. Ten lakhs per Block. 

In predominantly tribal disricts, which have five or 
more T.D. Blocks, there should be a separate oflicer of 
the rank of Add tional District Magistrate responsible to 
the Collector, to supervise the work of the Block Deve- 
lopment Officers and ensure that a proper scheme of 
priorities is drawn up and Implemented. The officer 
may also be required to undertake periodic evaluation 
ofthe working of the Blocks and report his findings to 
the Tribal Welfare Department through the Collector. 

The control of T.D. Blocks should be vested in the 
TnTial Welfare Department which has an intimate 
knowledge of the tribal areas and of the needs of the 
tribal people. 


^ Id the T.D. Block set up of Rajasthan, there .s pro- 
vision for the appointment of an Extension Officer 
forests) to guide the people in tl c preservation and 
eyelopment of forests. This example may well be 
followed by other States. 

It is a grave hardship to call on men working in 
remote and inaccessible places to pay the same rent as 
•s charged for accommodation with electrical and 
sanitary Sitings at the district and sub-divisional head- 
quarters. 


nbsence of monetary and other incentives, 
la e peisons will not be attracted to work in out of 
the way m tribal areas. 

’’nportant that officers with special aptitude for 
Welfare work should be posted to work in tribal 

areas. 


DosM continuity, B D.Os. and extension stalT 
oa particular place should be retained there 
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for a minimum period of three years to enable them to 
establish rapport with the tribals and enlist their co- 
operation and confidence. 

The recommendation of the Annual Conference of 
Community Development and Panchayati Raj that with 
a view ensuring adequate representation of tribals there 
should be a relaxation of the educational qualifications 
should be accepted and giv'en effect to without delay. 

The development of tribal villages not covered by the 
T.D. Blocks should not be ignored. If such villages 
not covered by the T.D. Blocks, which may be set up 
in the Fourth Year PJan, separate funds should be ear- 
marked for their development on a per capita basis, 
corresponding to the per capita provision for the tribal 
population covered by T.D. Blocks. 

The real remedy for avoiding irregularities which are 
resorted to in order to prevent lapse of funds lies in 
streamlining the procedure to ensure that sanction for 
schemes is not help up by slackness on the part of tech- 
nical departments in according technical approval. 

The criterian for starting schemes should be the felt 
needs of the population inhabiting the area, not the 
convenience of the Block staff. 

Insistence on popular contribution in the T.D. Block 
has led to the unfortunate result that areas inhabited 
predominantly by tribals have been deprived of schemes 
which have been transferred to areas inhabited largely 
by non*tribals, who unlike the tribals have the capacity 
to pay. If the tribals are unable to pay the popular 
contribution it should either be waived altogether or 
recovered in the shape of labour. 

Although West Bengal has a sizeable tribal popula- 
tion the accident that the tribals are not living in com- 
pact areas has led to the result that the State is receiving 
much less assistance than is due to it on the basis of 
population There is clearly a case for increased central 
assistance to West Bengal. 

If the Nilgiris area is considered too large to be 
constituted into a single T.D. Block, the question of 
starting Sub-BIceks in pockets of tribal concentration in 
the district may be considered. 

Cooperafives 

The Stale Governments should take a policy decision 
to liquidate over a reasonable period for forest con- 
tractors and replace them by a cooperative agency on 
the Maharashtra and Gujarat patterns. 

The Team trusts that the State Governments and 
Union Territories will take concrete steps to implement 
the programme for accelerating progress in the fields of 
Cooperation suggested by the Special Working Group 
on Cooperation for Backward Classes. 

The Team would suggest a gradual extension of the 
experimental scheme undertaken in Bagicha and 
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Gandliwani Blocks in Madhya Pradesh to advance loans 
to tribals to meet their social needs and for consumption 
purposes to other States and to the other tribal areas in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The Reserve Bank should be persuaded to come in a 
big way to assist tl e Madl ya Piadcsh State Tribal 
Cooperative Development Corporation in tiding o\er 
its difficulties. The State Government should also 
came forward to stand guarantee after satisfying itself 
that the Corporation is being run on sound lines. 

The State Government should give the monopoly of 
minor forest produce not to a separate Government 
agency but to the Madhya Pradesh State Tribal Co- 
operative Development Corporation as has been done in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

A high level Committee be appointed to examine the 
working of the Andhra Pradesh S.T.C.F. & D. Corpo- 
ration and make recommendations regarding the action 
,to be taken : 

■ — To remove the difficulties which have hampered its 
working and stood in the way of an expension of its 
activities ; and 

— ^To ensure coordination of the activities of the 
corporation with those of the cooperative societies which 
are performing parallel functions. 

Meanwhile, it will be necessary for the Government 
to continue to provide reasonable financial assistance 
to the Corporation so as to ensure its smooth function- 
ing. 

Indebtedness 

As the conditions in Kolli Hills are specially favour- 
able for introducing a scheme for the liquidation of 
indebtedness, these areas may be selected for an all-out 
effort to rid the area of money-lenders. 

The Orissa Government may consider the desirability 
of setting up a Local Advisory Committee, consisting 
among others of tribal M.L.As and Social Workers to 
keep a close watch on the working of the purchase, sate 
and Fair Price Shop Scheme. 

Liberal financial assistance should be provided by 
the Centre to enable the Orissa Government to extend 
the Purchase, Sale and Fair Price Shop Scheme to other 
backward tribal pockets. Other State Governments 
may consider the feasibility of introducing such a 
scheme in the tribal areas of their States. 

The Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Tribes Cooperative 
Finance and Development Corporation has a scheme to 
advance loans up to Rs. 250 per tribal cultivator on 
personal security but due to paucity of funds the 
schemes has not made much headway. To enable the 
Corporation to take up the scheme in a big way, the 
Corporation should be provided adequate financial 
assistance by way of a loan from the Reserve Bank of 


India— backed up by a guarantee from the State 
Government. 

The scheme for the creation of an imprest fund to 
tackle the problem of money-lending drawn up by the 
Tripura Administration may be reconsidered by the 
Union Government and a fair trial given to it. 

The weakness in the existing legislative and cxecutiie 
measures to regulate or control money-lending should 
be identified and suitable safeguards incorporated by 
undertaking amending legislation to defeat the devious 
methods adopted by the moneylenders to circumvent 
the law. Even more important than the pluging of 
loopholes in the existing legislation is the need for 
making the tribals aware of the protection given to 
them and the steps they should take to obtain relief. 
The assistance of voluntary agencies and Panchayrti 
Raj bodies can be usefully enlisted for this purpose. 
Special legislation applicable to Scheduled Areas only 
should be made applicable to tribals living outside those 
areas. 

Legislation should be undertaken without delay to 
abolish the system of bounded labour which is still pre- 
valent in Mysore, Madras and Kerala. But legislation 
will help to end it only if it is accompanied by special 
measures to improve the economic condition of the 
tribals. 

Cooperative credit should be forthcoming in an 
adequate measure and the procedure simplified to attract 
the tribal to take advantage of the credit facilities pro- 
vided by the s^'clely. 

Pattas should be given to the tribals to improve their 
credit worthiness and while restrictions are not carried 
to the point where they are presented from mortgaging 
their lands to Cooperative Societies and other approved 
Credit Agencies. ■ 

The Cooperation of voluntary agencies should ' be 
enlisted to check by persuasion and propaganda the 
improvident habits of tribals who spend lavishly at tribal 
rituals and ceremonies. 

Education 

Education at the primary level should be preceded 
by pre-primary education of or up to three years’ dura- 
tion. The programme of opening Bal wadis — pre-primary 
schools — should be intensified. 

To accelerate progress of education at the primary 
stage, the following measures are suggested : 

(i) Establishment of primary schools w’ithin one or 
two miles of the home of every child. It necessary, tlie 
normal norms prescribed for the opening of schools 
should be relaxed. In very sparsely populated areas, 
Ashram Schools should be established. 

(ii) Grant of attendance allowance to teachers on the 
basis of enrolment and attendance of tribal children ; 
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(iii) All tribal students should be given free books 
and writing materials and also cloth for uniforms. 
Free mid-day meals should be given to build-up their 
health. 

(iv) The medium of education in the first two years 
of the school should be the tribal language and books 
should be prepared in these languages (using the script 
of the regional languages). During this period, the 
children should be given oral instruction in the regional 
language and their familiarity and command over it 
should be improved. 

' (v) Services of trained teachers should be secured, 
(vi) The school hours should be fixed to suit the 
work, the children are required to do for their families. 
Vacations and holidajs should coincide with agricultural 
and forest operations, and social fertilizers ; and 
, (vii; Abolitions of the single-teacher schools whose 
performance has been unsatisfactory, to the extent 
possible and their replacement by Ashram Schools. 

To meet the reeds of the tribal children living in 
srattered or thinly populated areas, where because of 
the norms laid down for the opening of the middle 
schools it is not possible to establish such schools. 
Ashram Schools, which are popular with the tribals, 
should be provided and expanded. 

In order to ensure thrt talented children of tribals do 
not discontinue their studies the States should see that 
gifted students, when they are spotted, are assisted in 
every way to prosecute their studies in schools which are 
manned by competent teachers. 

Adequately equipped schools manned by competent 
teachers, on the lines of Central Schools established in 
different parts of the country mainly for children of 
Central Government employees, should be established 
under a centrally sponsored programme in selected 
centres in tribal areas with hostel facilities for both 
boys and girls. 

The Education Commission has recommended that 
the country should gradually work towards a stage 
when all education should be tuition free. A beginning 
should be made to make education of triba’s free at all 
stages. 

Text-books, stationery, etc., the expenditure on which 
is more than the tuition fee, should to be supplied free- 
Book Banks may be started in Secondry Schools and in 
instructions of higher education to ensure that all tribal 
students are provided with a full set of the text-books 
deeded at the beginning of the school year. 

Care should be taken to see that tribal students who 
under-nourished are given nourishing food 
1 e at school. It should be possible to make balanced 
let available to them at moderate cost, if somo land, 
pm erably with irrigation facilities, in the vicinity of 
al schools is made available to them for the growing 
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of fruits and vegetables for consumption by the stu- 
dents. 

Students should be encouraged to participate in 
agricultural activities outside school hours thereby 
giving their education on agricultural bias. 

As eggs and milk are a valuable supplement to the 
daily diet of pupils there should also be a p-ogramme 
for rearing chickens and milch cows. 

In Government Residential Schools in Kerala, all 
the four primary classes should be run simultaneously 
so that tribal children in the school going age-group 
are able to receive education at the proper time. 

The disadvantages of a single-teacher school are 
obvious. It is important that every school should have 
atleast two teachers. 

There should be no great disparity in remuneration 
of school teachers, belonging to the same category, who 
work under diflerent managements, — Government, local 
bodies, and voluntary agencies, and the scales should 
as far as possible be made uniform. In order to induce 
good teachers to work in tribal areas it is essentia] to 
give them special pay and provide them with residential 
accommodation. The pupil— teacher ratio should be 
manageable. 

Till such time as qualified trained teachers from 
amongst the tribals become available it will be necessary 
to relax qualifications and appoint in primary schools, 
teachers, who may even be non-matriculafes, from 
amongst the tribals. 

It Is necessary that reasonably good buildings and 
equipment should be provided and steps taken to ensure 
periodical inspections of schools by the inspecting staff 
of the Education Department. 

The problem of education of tribal girls deserves 
special attention. The Team recommends the estab- 
lishment of Ashram tjpe schools for tribal girls where 
general education could be combined with home science 
education. 

Early steps may be taken to review the rates of scho- 
larships and relate them to the cost of living in the 
districts and tow’ns where the students are required to 
pursue their studies. 

Scholarships should carry with them the concession 
of book grants and equipment allowance. For students 
living at a distance from the places of study, provision 
should be made for the payment of conveyance allow- 
ance. 

The Team would recommend an enlargement in the 
scope of the scholarships so as to cover trades and 
courses like telegraphic, book-keeping, short-hand, type- 
writing. The assistance to pursue such trades and 
courses should be given on a more liberal scale. 

The administration of scholarships and other aids 
needs to be decentralised a great deal. Heads of Insti- 
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tulions should be authorised to grant scholarships, 
aloilg with admission, on their own authority. For this 
purpose, the necessary amounts should be placed at 
their disposal well in advance of the academic year. 

To obviate the delay inherent in the present proce- 
dure for the grant of post-matric scholarships to students 
studying in States other than their own, the centre may 
place at the disposal of the States additional funds for 
payment of scholarships in such cases, to be adjusted 
later against the States to which they belong. 

There is now a great weakening among the tribals 
for education. It would be a retrograde step to restrict 
the grant of scholarships by applying the “means test”. 

The Team is perturbeu at the decision of the Plan- 
ning Commission to treat the expenditure on poat- 
matric scholarships at the 1968 69 level as non-PIan 
expenditure, and fears that unless the assistance is con- 
tinued as heretofore, treating the scheme as a Central 
Scheme, the programme of post-matric scholarships is 
likely to receive a severe set-back. The Team trusts 
that the Finance Commission will, while determining the 
allocation of resources to the States, keep in view the 
constitutional responsibility developing on the Central 
Government for the development of tribal commu- 
nities. 

Since qualified candidates from tribal communities 
have started coming forward for advanced studies, the 
number of the scholarships under the Overseas Scholar- 
ships Schemes of the Ministry of Education should be 
increased. 

The failure to take advantage of the facilities for 
reservation of seats offered by vocational and technical 
institutions is not due to any reluctance on the part of 
tribal students to go in for technical training but is 
attributable to the tribal handicap that science and 
mathematics, a knowledge of which is essential for 
technical courses, are not taught in tribal schools. The 
importance of introducing mathematics and science in 
the curriculum of tribal schools, therefore, needs no 
emphasis. 

As agriculture is of special significance to tribals, it 
is important that an agricultural bias should be given 
to tribal education. The school curriculum of the tribal 
areas should include a course in practical agriculture. 

Stipend for training in Industrial Training Insti- 
tutes should be increased so as to be sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the training. Hostel arrangements 
should also be made and financial assistance given to 
the tribals to settle them in the trades in which they have 
been trained. 

The training programme of Industrial Training Ins- 
titutes may be reoriented keeping in view the needs for 
personnel required by difiercut industries and other 
employing agencies in the vicinity. Successful trainees 


should be assisted in securing suitable jobs and for this 
a follow up programme is essential. 

It should be possible to work out suitable arrange- 
ments whereby the trainees arc given facilities to gain 
experience in actual working conditions in the industries 
in which they expect to be absorbed, while the indus- 
tries offer their own officers to the Industrial Training 
Institutes for short periods, say 3 to 6 months, to impart 
training to the trainees. 

To enable tribals to select such trades for which they 
are particularly suited or have a special aptitude, (here 
should be Vocational Guidance Officers who could guide 
them at the time of admission. 

It is necessary to ensure that tribal students who 
successfully complete their studies do not remain un- 
employed for long. Separate cells should be set up in 
the Tribal Welfare Departments to follow up the careers 
of tribal students, who have received technical or higher 
education and to assist them, whenever necessary, in 
finding jobs appropriate to their qualifications and 
attainments. 

The scheme to improve the prospects of employ- 
ment of tribal candidates passing out from I.T.Is. by 
giving them stipends and attaching them as unpaid 
apprentices to selected industrial organisations, which 
the Government of West Bengal have under considera- 
tion, is well worth a trial ; it may be treated as a central- 
ly sponsored scheme. 

Standards may be relaxed slightly while considering 
the applications from tribal students for admission to 
technical institutes. It necessary, they may be required, 
after joining the institutes, to put in extra periods and 
even the duration of the courses may be extended by a 
year or so to enable them to complete their courses. 
A follow-up programme after they have completed their 
courses should be an integral part of the programme of 
education and training of tribals in technical institutions. 

Medical And Public Health 

Doctors will not willingly serve in the trial areas 
and will try to get out of those areas if posted, by inven- 
ting excuses, unless incentives are given in the shape of 
allowances and the conditions of living made attractive 
by providing them with free furnished quarters. 

To make service for a specified term in the tribal 
areas obligatory, a certain number of seats be earmarked 
by the State Governments in Medical Colleges for per- 
sons willingly to work in tribal areas for a minimum 
period of fue years. The cost of their training may be 
met by the Stale Government and failure to honour 
the undertaking should entail refund of ihc money spent 
on their education. The question of setting up of a 
Corps of Doctors for tribal areas on the pattern of the 
Central Family Planning Corps of Doctors may also 
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be considered. 

A stage has been reached when more stress needs 
to be laid on public health and preventive measures than 
on the establishment of new hospitals and dispensaries. 
The aim of the health programme in the Fourth Plan 
should be to ensure a fuller utilisation of the existing 
facilities. Steps should be taken to fill the vacant posts 
of doctors and other personnel and to strengthen the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries and expand their 
coverage. More mobile dispensaries should be started 
to eater to the needs of remote areas ; and in inaccessi- 
ble places arrangements should be made to provide 
first-aid boxes in the schools and other suitable places. 
Mobile dispensaries should be attached to the sub- 
divisional hospitals and visits to the villages should be 
made according to a well-planned schedule after giving 
advance information to the villagers. Untill communi- 
cations in tribal areas improve, schemes such as, 
bullock-cart schemes to serve as mobile medical vans 
should be continued. 

Primary Health Centres should be located in places 
where they can cater to the needs of as many villages 
as possible. TlieTcam trusts that hereafter the more 
backward areas will be given priority while opening 
these centres. 

The Team would stress the need for the spread of 
health education among the tribals. As the tribals are 
illiterate, audio-visual methods may be adopted to put 
across to them the basic principles of health and 
sanitation. 

For the control of leprosy, steps should be taken 
initially to organise leprosy surveys by qualified doctors. 
The existing leprosy clinics should be up-graded to 
control units and provided with the requisite number of 
sub-clinics for extensive as well as intensive leprosy 
control work, Beds should be resers’cd for the tribal 
patients in general laprosy hospitals which narmally arc 
not fully occupied. Occupational-cum-therapy vocational 
training centres should be established in the leprosy 
clinira having a sizeable number of patients. Vocational 
training should also be arranged for tribal patients after 
they arc discharged from the leprosy clinics. 

The results of the scheme launched by the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal for the training of tribal girls as 
genaral duty assistants and for their subsequent obsorp- 
tion in hospitals and health centres may watched and, 
“ it may be adopted by other States. 

The Tripura Administration may take up with the 
overjiment of India the question of strengthening the 
«imng arrangements to control Maleria. 

. scheme for providing financial assistance in 
reshape of conveyance charges to poor tribal patients 
wingjn remote areas and suffering from serious 
to enable them to go to the nearest hospital, as 
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is in operation in Tripura, may be adopted by other 
States. The States may also consider tlic dcsirabilitj of 
providing ambulances at the sub-divisional head- 
quarters for carrying expectant mothers to the nearest 
maternUy centre and patients in serious condition to the 
ncaresl-hospital. 

The need foe the provision of adequate sources of 
drinking water in the tribal areas cannot be over- 
emphasized and highest priority should be given to 
it in the Fourth Plan. The States should undertake a 
survey of the tribal areas to locate villages where 
drinking water supply is scarce and a phased programme 
of sinking wells or providing drinking water by such 
other methods, as may be feasible, drawn up to be 
implemented within a reasonable period. Sizeable amo- 
unts should be provided in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
to ensure that no village in the tribal area is without 
a safe source of drinking water. 

In places as in States like Assam and Nagaland, 
where water supply through gravitdtion is not possible 
or IS very expensive because of the location of 
villages which are mostly situated on hill-tops, 
it may be worthwhile undertaking major schemes 
whereby drinking water is pumped to storage tanks in 
some selected villages situated at the highest attitude 
in the area for distribution by the gravitational method 
to villages located lower down. 

Transport And Communications 

In Andhra Pradesh, the road from Khalapur to 
Paderu, although completed, was reported lo be unfit 
for traffic because of an inexcusable omission to 
construct a few culverts. The result is that tribals who 
could have marketed their produce within the limits of 
Andhra Pradesh have now to take it to Orissa for sale 
In Bihar, the interior araas are still devo'd of adequate 
means of communications The Team was told that 
many areas in Santhal Parganas were not even connected 
with the weekly markets (Hatias ) 

In Manipur, absence of good roads has stood in the 
way of development, besides making the efficient 
distribution of available commodities difficult. 

In Dadra and Nagar Haveli, to prevent the surface 
of roads being washed away during the monsoon, the 
existing roads should be black-topped. The Damanganga 
cause-way to Rakholi may be converted into a regular 
bridge so that the area may not be cut off from the 
outside world during monsoon. 

Several viKages in Surat district in Gujarat arc 
inaccessible during the monsoon. In any programme 
for extending communications in the Fourth Plan, a 
high place may be given to the construction of roads 
in this district. 

In Nagaland, a survey is called for to ascertain the 
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economic needs of the \arlous areas and roads should 
be constructed to meet those needs. Ro.ads arc urgen- 
tly needed to open up the valleys and certain 
other areas in the foot-hills which arc particularly 
suitable for agricultural development. Further the 
roads now in cxisiancc need to be linked up with those 
in ncighbowrinr Stales to promote the economic deve- 
lopment of Nagaland. 

In any programme of road construction in the 
Fourth rian ficriod. special attention should be paid 
to the needs of the back.vard areas in Tuensang and 
Chakesang anl Zclia.ng-k Jki areas in Kohima (Nag i- 
land). 

Tlic bridging of the rivers and improvement of 
communications should be given high priority in 
Banswara district in Rajasthan. 

In Himachal Pradesh, priority should be given to 
.schemes for establishing proper communications in the 
Pangi area. The possibility of connecting Pangi with 
.Qiaiiiba by a tunnel through the Rohtang Pass may also 
be examined. 

The following toads may be undertaken to connect 
border arc.is with headquirtcrs of sub-divisions and 
districts ; — 

1. Rohtang— Dandi — Udaipur — Killar and Ilatob 
Road ; 

2. Surndo— Kaza Road ; 

3. Keylong— Kara Road ; 

4. Killar— Keylong Road ; 

5. Chanju— T'indi Road ; 

6. Aihju Surahi Pass— Kliadamukh 
— Kalich.o Road ; and 

7. Tisa Devikothi Altai Road. 

Link roads should be constructed to connect the 
valleys with the main roads and also foot-paths and 
brid!c-r.aths to enable .access to pastures in I-ahaul and 
Spiti, Pangi and Bbannour and Kalpa. 

In Tripura, there is an urgent need to open up 
certain iso'ntcd arc.as, p.arjicolarly the border areas of 
Kanhanpur .-md Jainpoi Hdls. '.vhcrc all-weather to.ads 
should be consliuctcd. 

Tlic cxtciislo.i of th-e rail link up'.o Sabroom, the 
southern-most sttb-i!iiii\ional town of the Territory is 
imporient not only for the all round dc'-clopmcni of 
Tripura bat for dcTcnec purpO'cv 

It would tie tiwful if tlic Cenir.il Ro-id Research 
Ir.ttUutr could iincitigate and lay do.iri suit.abL* speci- 
fications for the conitructi m «<" cheip an.l durable 
to?ds in rrip.rt.T. keepin;’ in vie.s the tnjteri.’.ls available 
k'c.ihy for re.- ! bat'd ng end eJ:c toro,rrrcp?hca! features 
of {be -irsa. 

!n Mj-ore, a Icqussc ftmi' v’a* dl b-e pfvJ-jdcd for 
the tT'-J.ntervsn.e snl 5:pi.ce.n of raids Tlte I'orest 
D-rpsttrnrr.!. ;!i? Puh'sc Dcp.*rtm:nt or tf.e 


Panchayots concerned, depending on the location of 
the roads, should be entrusted with the responsibility 
for the maintenance of roads co.astructcJ for the benefit 
of the tribals. 

In West Bengal it is nxessary to draw up a per- 
spective plan for the development of communications in 
the tribal areas and for this purpjsc, adcqu.atc funds 
should be provided in the tribal welfare budget. The 
Tribal Welfare DcDarimcnt has also no technical .slafT 
to undertake periodical repairs. Unless timely repairs 
arc undenaken the mo.icy spent on road construction, 
will prove to be a waste of public funds. Roads, after 
construction, may be taken over for maintcn.nncc by the 
Road Department. In some eases, however, itmaytsc 
expedient to make the Panchayats or local bvidics 
responsible for such works. For this purpose, .suitable 
grants may be made to them from the Tribal Welfare 
or Road Department funds. 

Work on certain roads in Venenud Block (Madras) 
which had been taken up for construction in accordance 
with the Master Plan h.i5 had to be suspended for want 
of funds. Funds may be provided urgently to complete 
the half-finished work. Otherwise, the .surface forma- 
tion will be washed asvay in the monsoon and the 
money already spent will be wasted. 

Most of the trib.il villages in Vercaud .and Knlli 
Hills arc located in hilly areas and not connected either 
by rail or road. A phased programme for the construc- 
tion of link roads and approach roads may be drawn 
up to connect ihcic villages with the m.iin roads. 

Car Nicobar Islands are s-ulncrablc to attach and a 
naval bosc in essential in view of their strategic impor- 
tance. A mator-boit .should be provided for g)i(i,g 
round the Islands to establish contacts vsith the Onges. 
A ferry and a motor-boat arc essential for inter-hfand 
communication between little Andnm.ins and the other 
IsHnds. Two or three helicopters arc also needed to 
facilitac transport. 

In Kcr.ila, the Harijm Welfare Deo.arlmcnt should 
bring to the notice of tlic Public Works Dep.artiricr.: 
the needs of tlsc tribal areas and see th.nt a reasonable 
percentage of the p.'-osisitin m.idc under transport -on 1 
communications in tlic State's Fourth Five Year Pbn it 
cnrm.irked for the development of communicatio.ns in 
those arc-is. 

In the c-istern p.irt of Tirana district and iri li e 
Mahar.’.shT.i there is a vlcarth of fair weather road*- 
Althoag’i the Chanda town (the district f.eadq'.rarterj) si 
cannecteJ by roads wi'h the adj lining districts, tfrrre ore 
ri,« pOi\} roads '.ulhin the distr.wt cr-nnectrop the Ir.!c.'i' 7 f 
areas with the district br.adcja.ificrj. three rivers’* t'e 
I’amu! Gautan, ti;c In.trasKts and the P.ula Kot.t-iV.ft- 
n.-w diirin.': the m-.-nso-an an.-i cut of? cornp'cirty tf^ 
tf.bal areas of the three tebsils. Bfid.^rt should fx 
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eonslruclcd on these rivers for facilitating communica- 
lions. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the construction of bridges, 
cuherts and causeways, should be taken up on a 
priority basis in accordance with a phased programme. 
Inilia'ly only such roads may be constructed as are vital 
to trib'l and forest economj. 

In Orissa, enough attention has not been paid to 
(he opening up of communications in the tribal areas. 
Tlie few feeder roads and bridle-paths which have been 
built are of poor construction and are washed off quickly 
by rains. Besides, they are not being properly main- 
tained. 

In Assam, according to the revised ‘GRID & STAR’ 
formula drawn up by the Government of India all the 
four Autonomous Htll districts of Assam should have 
10,512 mi'es of motorable reads at the end of the jear 
19S1. The achievement at the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan, however, was only 2,605 miles. Thus, there 
is a dificiency of 7,906 miles to be made up before the 
target of 10,512 miles can be reached. It is of the 
utmost importance to accelerate the canslruction of 
roads in Assam. 

In Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, for 
passenger traffic, the people depend entirely on moter 
vessels playing between the Islands and the mainlands 
parts. There is no all-weather ship playing between the 
Islands and the mainland. An order has already been 
placed for the purchase of an all-weather ship. Inter- 
island communications should be improved by provision 
of more motor boats. 

In hEFA, the rugged terrain, the rapid rise and fall 
of the hills and their unstable character, the frequent 
land shKt due to earthquakes, the steep fall in grad'ents 
o«r a relatively short distance from the Tibetan 
plateau 14,000 feet above sea level to the flat Brahma- 
putra basin in the plains base added to the drflrculties 
of constn-ciion. Keverlheless, the challange has to be 
met and it will be necessary to give priority to road 
construction in this area for many years to come. 

In NEFA, there was a proposal to connect Stang to 
North Lakhimpur by a direct route which would reduce 
the drstance by over 100 kms. Priority should be given 
to the construction of this road. The Team also 
recommends that urgent steps should be taken to widen 
end black top the Margherita— Changlang — Khonsa 
Road. 

'A ilh a vivw to pool rng available resources for road 
construction works, the Government of Manipur have 
established a Road Construction Board to co-ordinate 
the acrivii cs of drfierent agencies in charge of road 
construction. Tlie Team recommends a similar approach 
tn other States also. 

Priority should be given to such roads as can be 


used throughout the year and those which link up the 
tribal villages with the weekly markets, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and schools 

In some of the Stales, ambitious schemes of road 
development are being financed from the meagre tribal 
welfare funds. Since funds under the Backward Classes 
Sector are meant to supplement and not to supplant the 
provision in the general sector, such division of funds 
should not be allowed. 

Industry, Minerals And Power 

The Team sees no reason why the responsibility 
should not be cast on the projects, which acquire tribal 
lands, to draw' up a tra n'ng programme for the tribal 
people to absorb as many of t'-em as possible in skilled 
and semi-skilled Jobs on the proj'ccts As in view of 
their illiteracy tribals w-ill not be in a position to take 
full advantage of the training facilities offered, steps 
should be taken in adiance to open mors schools in 
the area, preferably of the Ashram type, which will turn 
out students reasonably well-equipped to lake advantage 
of the training facilities and other employment oppor- 
tunities offered by the project. 

The survey of mineral rcsou'ccs in the tribal areas 
may be given priority and a phased programme draw'n 
up for the purpose. 

Training is not an end in itself and it is only through 
an adequa'e follow-up programme that the benefits of 
the training can be secured to the trainees. Unless 
adequate steps are taken to provide employment oppor- 
tunities to the trainees or facilities to get them settled in 
the trades in which ll.e> ha\e undergone training, the 
resultant unemployment will lead to frustration 
bringing the whole system of \ocationaI training into 
disrepute among the tribals. Care should be taken in 
the selection of trades to turn out craftsmen for W'hosc 
skill there is a demand in the vicinity. Basic factors 
such as the availability of raw materials, a ready market 
for the goods produced, etc., should be taken into con- 
sideration while starting training-cum-production 
centres. The training to be pro'ided should be intensive 
and the skills acquired should be such as to enable the 
trainees to produce goods of marke’able quality. 

Instead of expand ng scarce resources in imparting 
training of a superfic al type to a large number of 
persons, it would be belter to concentrate effort on a 
few training cura-proJuclion centres and impart inten* 
sive training to a limited number of students. 

Wherever possible training programmes may be so 
arranged to harness the traditional skills of the tribals. 

A special survey of hydrc-electric potential of 
mountainous streams be underlcken particularly in 
remote tribal areas which it would be uneconomic to 
cover by the conventional grid. 
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Administration And Institutional Set-Up 

Administration in the tribal areas, to be effective, 
should be geared to suit the requirement^of a popula- 
tion living in widely sundered and often inaccessible 
places and should take into account the primitive nature 
of tleir social organisation, their illiteracy and poor 
economic canditions. Simplicly should be its kay note, 
paiticukrly at the district and village levels. 

The existing ariangenent whereby tribal welfare is 
clubbed with the weifere of Scheduled Castes and other 
Backward Classes is both wrong and administratively 
inexpedient. 

Tribal we fare is one amongst a host of miscellane- 
ous social welfare activ.ties which the Department of 
Social Welfare is ca’led upon to handle. In such a 
situation it is difficult to expect tribal welfare to receive 
the attention wh'ch its importarce deserves. The Team 
reiterates the recommendation of the S.A. & S.T. 
Commission that a separate Department of Tribal Wel- 
fare should be created in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
and suggests that pending its creation a separate wing 
should be set up in the Department of Social Welfare 
to deal exclusively with the problems of tribal welfare. 

It is high time, if the existing set-up is to work with 
a reasonable degree of efficiency, the Department of 
Social Welfare is placed in charge of a whole-time 
Secretary. 

The Social ^^’elfare Department should have at its 
disposal the services of experts in the fields of Coopera- 
tion, Education. Agriculture, Forests, etc., so as to 
be in a position to follow up actively the progress of 
work in tl ese fields in the tribal areas. 

It is clear that the withdrawal of the field organisa- 
tion of the Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tiibes, which had taken about a decade to 
build up, before the Depaitment of Social Welfare was 
ready with a field organisation of its own was somewhat 
hasty. The Study Team can only urge at this steps 
should be taken without delay to sec that the vaccum 
thus created is not left unfilled for any considerable 
length of time. 

The functions of the Zonal Directors should be 
clearly defined without delay to ensure that adequate 
attent'on is paid to the tasks they are expected to per- 
form. The Departrrent of Social Welfare may consider 
whether the present jurisdictions of the Zonal Directors 
are not too large for effective coverage. For instance, 
the charge of Zonal Director of the Eastern Zone seems 
to be too heavy considering the inadequacy of commu- 
nications and difficulties of touring in mountainous 
terrain. 

Tlic Study Team can hardly regard as satisfactory 
an arrangement w'hcre the Commissioner for Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes is required to discharge his 
constitutional function through the very agencies on 
whose performance in certain spheres he may be called 
upon, by virtue of his office, to sit in judgement. The 
Team recommends that his organisation may be streng- 
thened suitably to enable him to make independent 
enquiries in the field with regard to matters connected 
with the working of the safeguardes provided in the 
Constitution for the Scheduled Tribes. 

It is possible to visualise cases where the Commissio- 
ner may find it necessary to avail himself of the assis- 
tance of Universities or other agencies in undertaking 
studies on his behalf. To enable the Commissioner to 
reimburse the cost of such studies, the provision 
necessary for the purpose may placed at his disposal. 

While reiterating the recommendation of the S.A. & 
S.T. Commission for the appointment of a separate 
Commissioner for Scheduled Tribes, the Team suggests 
that, it considered necessiry. Article 338 of the Con- 
stitution may be amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two Special Officers— one for the Scheduled 
Castes and another for the Scheduled Tribes. 

Undivided attention of a Minister of Cabinet rank is 
necessary in the States whieh have a tribal population of 
o\er a million to provide the drive and direction so 
essential for progress. Where the Chief Minister him- 
self happens to be the Minister in charge, as was the 
case till recently in Andhra Pradesh— an arrangement 
which had made for effective co-ordination— the Team 
suggests that a Deputy Minister be appointed to assist 
the Chief Minister and relieve him of the burden of 
routine work. 

It appears that no attempt has so far been made to 
study the set-up in the States dealing with the tribal 
programmes with a view to streamlining their working. 
The Department of Social Welfare should take up as a 
maitcr of some urgency a comparative study of the 
administrative machinery for the Welfare of Backward 
Classes in various States. The Team considers such a 
study essential for the setting up of an efficient machi- 
nery capable of achieving the desired measure of pro- 
gress within a reasonable period. 

Separate District Offices for tribal welfare should be 
appointed to work under the Director of Tribal Welfare 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

A Directorate of Tribal Welfare at the State level is 
necessary in Bihar to provide the necessary supervision 
and guidance to the field staff in the implementation of 
various welfare schemes. 

The Team feels that in the districts in Bihar having 
substantial tribal population the appointment of a 
whole-time officer of the rank of Additional District 
Magistrate, invested with all the powers of Collector/ 
Deputy Commissioner under the tenancy and other 
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enactments of a protective nature, who should be res- 
ponsible for tribal welfare including work relating to 
protective legislation, T.D. Blocks, redressal of griev- 
ances of Scheduled Tribes, etc., will ensure unified 
control and direction and assist in improving the working 
of tribal welfare measures. 

In Madras, it would make for better coordination 
of tribal welfare policy if one Department of the State 
Government is in charge of the tribal welfare. 

There should be a full-time Director of Tribal Wel- 
fare Maharashtra, which has large tribal population to 
look after their interests. Pending the creation of the 
post of a full-time Director, the post of Joint Director, 
which the Team understands was in existence sometime 
back, should be revised to ensure that tribal welfare 
work receives adequate attention. 

The post of Director of Tribal Welfare and ex-officio 
Director of Tribal Research Institute should be bifurca- 
ted and a whole-time Director of Tribal Welfare appoin- 
ted in West Bengal. 

A Tribal Welfare Officer should be appointed to look 
after the welfare of the Nicobarcse in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. It is also desirable to appoint Deputy 
Directors for Tribal Welfare, one for the Andaman 
group of Islands and the other for the Nicobar group 
of Islands. The entire work in the Territory should 
be coordinated by a Director of Tribal Welfare at the 
State level. 

The Development Commissioner in Manipur should 
be given secretarial status to enable him to function 
cffcclively at the State level and suitable administrative 
and financial powers should be delegated to the Addi- 
tional Commissioner. 

In Tripura, there is an urgent need to streamline the 
administration in the tribal areas and to reorganise the 
Tribal Welfare Department. The Administration has 
already a proposal under consideration for the creation 
of a Directorate for the welfare of Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and other Backward Classes, in place 
of the existing organisation which is in the charge of the 
Additional District Magistrate (Development). The 
technical staff needed for the Directorate should be 
obtained on deputation on a selective basis from the 
respective departments and placed under its direct 
supervision during the deputation period. 

In all the States with over one million tribal popula- 
tion there should be a full-time Director for Tribal 
^^clfare who should be given the status of ex-officio 
Joint Secretary/Deputy Secretary of the department 
concerned. 

Administrative machinery at the district level be 
Tcorganised on ibe lires suggested by the S.A. & S.T. 
Commission namelj — that ti) the Collector of the District 
s lould be in overall charge of developmental activities 
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and that all the heads of the departments n the districts 
and their subordinates concerned with the work of the 
Scheduled Tribes, should function under his supeiwision, 
guidance and control and (it) in the States having 
Scheduled Areas, above the Collectors, there should be 
an officer of the status of a Commissioner in overall 
charge of the tribal districts, who should be clothed 
with plenty of powers, subject to the conditions that in 
regard to important questions of policy he should consult 
the State Government. 

The important recommendation of the S.A. & S.T. 
Commission that contiguous Scheduled Areas in differ- 
ent districts might be formed into separate districts and 
an unwieldy large district divided into two or more 
separate districts does not appear to have received the 
consideration its importance deserves. 

During its tour in Andhra Pradesh, the Team was 
informed that the Agency areas were not receiving 
sufficient attention from tJie district officers and that the 
time had come for constituting the extensive tribal belt 
lying in four different districts, (Srikakulam, Visakha- 
patnam. East Godavari and West Godastiri) into two 
separate districts for facilitating quick development of 
the area. 

In the interest of efficiency, some of the hill districts 
of Himachal Pradesh may well be reorganised. The 
Spiti sub-division may bo transferred to the adjacent 
Kinnaur district, and the Pangi tchsil of Chamba 
district, which is cut olT by mountains from the rest of 
Chamba district but which is adjacent to Lahaul district, 
may along with the Lahaul sub-division, form a new 
district wiih Udaipur as the district headquarters. The 
reorganisation of the districts of Chamba, Lahaul and 
Spiti and Kinnaur should facilitate the introduction 
of the single-line pattern of administration and tribal 
development. 

In Manipur, it would be advisable to have a least one 
more district to lighten the charge of the officers at the 
district level. 

The Union Territory of Tripura needs to be divided 
into two or three districts in order that the charge of the 
district officers may become manageable. 

The two taluks of North Wynad and South Wynad 
in Kerala should be merged and attached as a single 
taluk of Cannanorc or Calicut district. 

The posting of officers in the areas having consider- 
able tribal population should be made on a selective 
basis without disturbing the general service cadre and 
only such persons should be drafted to these areas as 
have in aptitude for this type of work. 

Officers posted in the tribal areas should learn tribal 
languages. 

To make the service conditions in tribal areas 
attractive, there should be a scheme of incentives like 
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special allowances, housing facilities, arrangement for 
proper education of officers’ children, etc. The Team 
would even recommend the setting up of sub-cadres of 
officers to work in the tribal areas in all the departments 
concerned in the various States. 

The Study Team regards the unsatisfactory working 
of the system of Democratic Deccntialisation in tribal 
areas as the inevitable result of imposing on a primitive 
social organisa'ion a system which even the sophistica- 
ted communit es in the plains have failed to woik with 
any marked degree of success. As pointed out by the 
Committee on Special Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks more 
can be achieved “by reviving and strengthening the 
traditional village institutions”. 

The provision of the Fifth Schedule to the Constitu- 
tion would appear to imply that in the event of there 
being no Legislative Assembly in a Sta'c, three-fourths 
of the members of a Tribes Advisory Council can be 
taken from amongst other members of these tribes 
although they may not be MLA’s. This point may be 
examined further by the Department of Social Welfare 
and a decision taken which will serve as a gu'de. 

The Study Team would recommend a suitable 
amendment to the Constitution to provide for the 
establishment of Tribes Advisory Councils in the 
Union Territories having a large tribal population. 

Meetings of Tribes Advisory Councils in the various 
States should be held regularly and their views in a'l 
matters pertaining to tribal welfare shou’d be taken into 
account before finalising the programmes and plans for 
tribal welfare. 

While the present period of financial stringency may 
not be the proper time to appoint staff exclusively for 
the Tribes Advisory Councils, conditions should be 
created and facilities provided to enable the Councils 
to function effectively. For the effective implementation 
of the recommendations of the Councils it would be 
advantageous to set up Standing Comm'ttee of the 
Councils for different subjects—development program- 
mes, indebtedness, land alienation, education, employ- 
ment and so on. These Committees may be required to 
meet as frequently as may be necessary to review in 
detail the performance in their respective spheres. 

The Tribes Advisory Council in other States may 
well copy the methods of working so regulated as to 
make it an effective instrument for achieving the object 
in view. 

The formation of Coordination Committees in the 
States /Union Territories is of the utmost importance to 
ensure that there is proper coordmrtion among the 
various Departments concerned with tribal welfare. 

In Kerala, the Tnter-Departmental Committee which 
has been set up to expedite implemen'ation of develop- 
ment programmes in tribal areas, should have the 


Minister of Harijan Welfare as its Chairman and the 
Heads of the Development Department ii> members. 

In Manipur, the Coordination Committee > i be 
made more effective. 

The Study Team would urge the State Governments, 
who have not constituted Coordination Committees, to 
implement the recommendation of the S A & S.T. 
Commission that “a small committee of officials from 
the Tribal Welfare, Agriculture, Veterinary, Forest, 
Irrigation and Roads and Medical and Public Health 
Departments should be set up at the State level for co- 
ordination and effective implementation of tribal wel- 
fare programmes both in the Scheduled Areas and other 
tribal areas”. The Committee may also include the 
head of the Tribal Research Institute and a representa- 
tive eacii of the Eduction, Community Development 
and Co-operation Departments. 

The Progress, Evaluation and Coordination Ceils, as 
constituted at present in some States arc mainly agencies 
for collection of statistics and arc totally id-equipped 
to perform evaluation functions which involve field 
studies by groups of persons well versed in various 
disciplines. The Cells should be in ihr charge of a senior 
officer, p-eferably the Director of Tiibal Welfare and 
should work in close conjunction with Tribal Research 
Institutes, wherever they exist. 

States and Union Territories with a s'zeable tribal 
population may appoint Evaluation Committees, as in 
Orissa and Madliya Pradesh, to assess the impact of 
tribal development schemes in their areas during the 
three Plan periods. 

To be really effective, voluntary agencies should have 
their roots at the village level and not merely at the 
Block or District levels as generally appears to be the 
case at present. 

It has to be recognised that official effort, however 
efficient, cannot be a substitute for dedicated service 
which only a high minded voluntary agency can render. 
However sympathetic an official agency it cannot bring 
to bear on its work that essential elements of success in 
tribal welfare work, namely, the human touch. While 
great care should be taken in the selection of voluntary 
agenc es to work in tribal areas, it would be politically 
unwise and administratively inexpedient to dispense 
with their assistance altogether. 

Grants-in-aid should be given to voluntary agenc es 
after a careful examination of past performance and to 
ensure that the agencies comply with the terms and 
conditions of the grant, the officers of the Tribal Welfare 
Deparments and of the Zonal Directorates of the 
Social Welfare Department should periodically inspect 
all aided schemes and satisfy themselves that the grant 
is utilised for the purpose for which it was given. 

Voluntary organizations rarely have the resources to 
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finance welfare schemes on their own over any length 
of time and it would be less than just to them to keep 
them waiting for funds needed for the smooth working 
ofthe schemes undertaken by them. In this connection 
the Team would commend for adoption by other States 
the practice obtaining in Madina Pradesh where the 
State Government arranges to pay 50 per cent of the 
estimated expenditure in advance to the agencies con- 
cerned to ensure that lack of finance does not in any 
way hamper progress. 

To enable non-official agencies to plan ahead on a 
long term basis, a reasonably fine indication should be 
given wherever possible of the financial assistance that 
may be forthcoming over a period of, say, two to three 
years, if not for the entire plan period. 

In the matter of grants, preference should be gis'cn 
to organisations w’hich arc willing to work for the 
advancement of the more backward amongst the tribal 
communities whose interests have been neglected in 
the past. 

Besides enlisting the cooperation of voluntary 
agencies, established voluntary organizations should be 
encouraged to build up cadres of tiained and devoted 
workers who will take up service in the cause of tribal 
welfare as a career. 

The Centre may extend financial assistance as in 
the case of Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh to other 
approved voluntary agencies of an All-India character 
like the Ramakrishna Mission to help them to build up 
a cadre of life workers for service among the tribal 
communities and expand their activities. Similarly, 
the Slate Governments may encourage voluntary organi- 
sations which have established a reputation for dedicated 
work in their States to build up a cadre of workers in 
such spheres as Medical Relief and Public Health where 
the need for trained and competent workers is keenly 
felt. 

Research And Training 

The Tribal Research Institutes in various States have 
been generally doing useful w'ork although the ten- 
dency still persists in some of them to concentrate 
attention on work of an academic nature, while in 
certain others much time, which could otherwise be 
more profitably employed on research, is spent on the 
periodical collection of routine statistics, a type of 
work which could more appropriately be handled by 
the Progress, Evaluation and Coordination Cells of the 
Slate Govern uents. 

To be adequately equipped, the Tribal Research 
Institutes should have the necessary expertise in dis- 
ciplinK like Agriculture, Cooperation, Industries, 
Forests, Education, Health, etc. If whole time expei ts 
are ruled out on the ground of Cost, the work of the 


Institutes should be so organised as to enab'e specialists 
from the appropriate Departments of the State Govern- 
ments to be associated w.th their work as and when 
necessary. 

Tribal Research Institutes, to be efiective, cannot 
work in isolation and in order to get the best out of 
then the Tribal Welfare Departments should feed them 
with problems as and when they arise and profit 
by their findings. Such coordination as exists now 
between the Tribal Welfare Departmenls and the Tribal 
Research Institutes is somewhat tenuous and needs to 
be considerably strengthened. 

While it is open to the administrative heads to accept 
or reject the ad V'ce rendered by the research workers 
of Tribal Research Institutes, the advice itself should be 
independent and uninhibited and should on no account 
be doctored to suit preconceived notions. To ensure 
independence of approach the Team would suggest the 
appointment of wholetime office, s as heads of Tribal 
Research Institutes on the analogy of the practice 
followed in Bihar. The officers should be picked men 
who combine a scientific background with practical 
experience of tribal research and should be treated as 
departmental heads directly responsible to the Secretary 
to Government inebarge of tribal welfare. 

The Advisory Committees set up by State Govern- 
ments to guide and review the progress of Tribal 
Research Institutes do not meet regu'arly. The result 
is lack of direciion and ab-ence of stimulus which a 
periodical review often provides. To be effeciive, these 
bodies should meet both regul.irly and frequently. 

It is not necessary to ba dogmatic on the question of 
location of the Research Institutes at the State capitals 
or away from them as it is essentially a matter which 
has to be decided according lo the conditions obtaining 
in each Sta'e. 

With a view to coordinating, guiding and encourag- 
ing research on tribal problems at the National level a 
beginning may be made by setting up a National 
Council of Tribal Research. The Council may be 
registered under the Registration of Societies Act to 
make it autonomous. 

The information collected during the census has 
facilitated intensive studies and led to a better apprecia- 
tion of the problems of Scheduled Tribes. The Team 
trusts that similar data will be collected and published by 
the Census Organisation in the ensuing Census. The 
need for associating the Census Organisation with the 
planning of research and development activities relating 
to Scheduled Ti ibes needs no emphasis. 

For coordination to be effective there should be 
unified control over the Tribal Orientation and Study 
Training Centres and the Tribal Research Institutes. 
The management and control of the Tribal Orientation 
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Centres should also vest in the Departments of Tiibal 
Welfare. There should be a common advisory board to 
review and guide the work of the two institutions. 

Constitutional Provisions 

Although the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes 
Commission suggested a study of the protective legisla- 
tion undertaken in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Fifth Schedule to the contribution in order to plugging 
the loop-holes and make the laws subserve the object in 
view, no serious attempt appears to have been made to 
follow up this important recommendation of the Com- 
mission. 

The Study Team regrets to note that the recommend- 
ation of the S.A. & S.T. Commission, that the State 
Governments should undertake general legislation 
applicable to both the Scheduled and Non-scheduled 
areas for the protection of the rights of tribals in land 
and forests and to prevent exploitation of tribals by 
money-lenders, has not received the attention that it 
deserved and that progress in regard to enactment of 
general legislation for the protection of tribals living in 
and outside the Scheduled Areas has not been satis- 
factory. 

The Team trusts that the Union Government, whose 
executive power extends to the giving of directions in 
regard to the administration of Scheduled Areas, will 
take early steps to check the tendency on the part of 
the States to reduce a constitutional obligation, in 
regard to the submissions of Governors’ Report on 
Scheduled Areas, to an empty and meaningless 
formality. 

It seems desirable that a list of points aimed at 
eliciting information necessary for the proper evaluation 
of progress should be drawn up and communicated to 
the Governors for their guidance in the preparation of 
reports on the administration of Scheduled Areas. 

The Team sees no justification in letting the subject 
“Scheduled Areas” continue with the Ministry of Home 
Affairs when the Ministry is no longer administratively 
concerned with it. The Team suggests that pending the 
creation of the proposed Tribal Welfare Department, 
the subject may be transferred to the Department of 
Social Welfare which deals at present with the welfare 
of the Seheduled Tribes. 

As the tribal communities have not reached the same 
level of political development as the general population, 
the Study Team recommends that the provision for the 
reservation of seats for the Scheduled Tribes in the Lok 
Sabha and State Legislatures may be extended by a 
further period of ten yearS^ that is, till 1980. 

Separate percentages of Reservation in State services 
should be earmarked for Scheduled Castes and Sche- 


duled Tribes. There is need to raise the reservation 
quota in sueh States where the reservation prescribed 
for Scheduled Tribes i", not in proportion to their popu- 
lation in the State. 

TJie Study Team regards it as somewhat disquieting 
that despite the fact that reservation orders have been 
in force for over 17 years the representation of the tribal 
communities in various services even under the Govern- 
ment of India is still only nominal. 

The present recruitment policy should be re-examined 
in the light of the weighty arguments urged against it 
by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Sehe- 
duled Tribes and a satisfactory formula evolved to 
accelerate the intake of Scheduled Tribe and the 
Scheduled Caste candidates while cpnstituting a new 
service. 

While the Team sees no point in allowing unfilled 
vacancies to snowball over an indefinite period, it 
suggests that the vacancies may be frozen at the level 
at which they stand at the end o'* the tsvo years period 
to be filled as and when qualified candidates become 
available . 

Although the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes fears that for want of suitable 
candidates belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes the latest instructions of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs regarding weightage are not likely to increase 
the percentage of representation of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes to any significant extent, the Team 
feels that the working of the present concession may 
be watched for sometime before considering the question 
of extending the principle of reservation to all posts 
filled by promotion. 

Tlie Study Team suggests that in all doubtful or 
border line cases the Employment Exchange should send 
to the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led Tribes a copy of the reasons given by the appointing 
authorities foi the rejection of qualified candidates. 

The employment returns submitted by the Public 
Undertakings may be carefully scrutinised and the need 
for making appointments from among the members of 
the tribal communities impressed upon the Undertakings 
concerned. The appropriate agency to undertake scru- 
tiny of the employment returns would be the Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The Staff of the Commissioner’s Office should be 
strengthened, if necessary, to enable him to undertake 
this work. 

Employment Cells, as in Bihar, may be set up in 
other States/Union Territories with a sizeable tribal 
population to ensure that the tribal communities get 
their due share of employment in Government Services 
and elsewhere. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes from an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
fourth and fifth plan periods, the process of economic 
and social Development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well 
being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population are essent'al 
both for the welfare of tribal communities and the 
progress of the country' as a whole. 

The draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan provides 
substantial resources for special programmes for the 
welfare of number of directions in which current develop- 
ment programmes should be reoriented . In the light of 
past e.xpericnce, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable adequate share in the benefits 
of general development programmes and speed up their 
economic and social advance. With the object of giving 
practical effect to these recommendations and assisting 
Slate Government in evolving concrete schemes of 
development which are specially adapted to the needs 
and conditions of tribal areas at the suggestion of the 
Planning Commission. The Goverment of India Plan- 
ning Commission/Committee on plan projects have set 
np a Study Team on Tribal Development Programmes 
'ide their Resolution No. Opp/Adm/16(l) 66 dated 
October 26, 1966. 

terms of reference 

_ (a) Study the problem and needs of tribal commu- 
nities m each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 

programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
nan ; 

(c) Ascertain liow far the schemes formulated so far 
arc enabled ihe tribal communities to secure an ade- 
uae share in the benefits accruing from the general 
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development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes siiould be oriented in the 
fourth plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institution so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Tribal Population ; Development Plans ; Adminis- 
tration ; Land Problem and Indebtedness ; Agriculture 
and Allied Sectors ; Education ; Transport and 
Communications ; Industries ; Medical and Public 
Health ; Community Development, Cooperation and 
Panchayati Raj ; Summary of Recommendations and 
Conclusions ; Annexures 1 to Vll. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To avoid the pitfalls of the past, high priority should 
be given to socio-economic surveys in the Fourth Plan. 
The schemes formulated should be designed to meet the 
felt needs of the tn'bals and where there are pronounced 
disparities in development as between tribe and tribe 
special schemes should be undertaken to correct the 
imbalance. 

While formulating the general development program- 
mes an attempt should be made to ensure that the tribals 
get their due share of the benefits flowing from such 
programmes to which they are legitimately entitled as 
citizens of the State. 

Administration 

The inter-departmental Committee constituted to 
ensure expedition in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of development programmes in tribal areas should 
be reorganised with the Ministries of Harijan Welfare 
as its Chairman and the Heads of Developments as its 
members. 

nie Study Team considers that the division of the 
tribal be'l of Wynad inhabited by the same tribal 
communities and presenting tlie same problems does not 
make for a coordinated approach and recommends 
that in the interests of economy and efficiency the 
artificial division of the areas should be ended and the 
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area after mclgcr attached as a single taluk either to 
the Cannanore oi the Calicut district. 

The Study Team is in entire agreement with the 
Vellodi Committee’s recommendation that the general 
control and supervision over the tribal and Ilarijan 
Welfare Activities should be made the responsibility of 
the District Collectors with the District Welfare Officcis 
functioning as their pcisonal Assistants. The District 
Welfare Oilicers should be of the rank of Deputy 
Collectors. 

Frequent and regular meetings of the Tribal Advisory 
Board are imperative if it has to play an effective role 
as an advisory body. 

Wherever there is a sizable population of Scheduled 
Tribes, adequate representation may be given to tribals 
of the area in the District Ad\isory Committees. 

Adequate financial assistance may be given by the 
State Government to enable Shri Ramakiishna Ashram 
to open classes upto the prc-university standard. The 
hostel run by the Ashram at Kalady is a model and can 
usefully be copied in other tribal areas. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

As there Were no legal restraints on the sale of land 
by the tribals the Study Team fears that there may be 
serious d.flicult es in enacting legislation, now under 
the consideration of the State Government, for prohibit- 
ing the transfer of land from tribals to non-tribals 
and would suggest that the State Government may 
examine the legal and administrative implications of 
giving retrospective effect to it before taking a 
decision. 

(a) The reservation of land for allotment to the weaker 
sections of the community should bo absolute and the 
State Government should reserve to itself the right to 
evict encroachers should, find it necessary to do so in 
the interests of the tribals and the Scheduled Castes; and 

(b) Separate percentages should be earmarked for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes depending on 
their population in the area. 

As the tribals, particularly in Wynad, arc amongst 
the most backward in the country, special concessions 
in the matter of allotment of land should be extended 
to them and conditions created to enable them to take 
advantage of those concessions. The State Government 
may consider enlisting the cooperation of voluntary 
agencies for assisting the tribals in submitting ther 
application in the prescribed form for the allotment of 
land. 

The period of ten years from the dale of registry, 
during which land allotted to the tribals cannot be 
a lienated, is somewhat short and the period be raised to 
15 to 20 years. 

It would be equitable if the tribals in Attappady 


Block are exempted from payment of the arrears of 
land tax which have accrued over the last ten 
years. 

The proposed Bill for scaling down the past debts of 
Scheduled Tiibcs is not likely to make any impact on 
tribal indebtedness unless the tribals are made to under- 
stand the purpose of the legislation and arc persuaded 
by oflicial and non-official agencies to take advantage 
of it. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

It should be made a rule that consultation with 
tribals to ascertain their wishes regarding the location 
of the colony and design of houses should invariably 
precede the construction of houses for them. 

Before embarking on colonisation schemes it is 
important that the prospects of success should be care- 
fully assessed and steps to anticipate and avoid the 
mistakes whicii have occasioned the failure of similar 
schemes in tlie past. 

No attempt was made to reserve land for the tribals 
or otherwise safe guard their rights on land when men 
from the plains poured into Wynad in successive waves 
during the last fifteen years and proceeded to dispossess 
the tribals and occupy practically every piece of cultiv- 
able land in the area. 

The question of allowing reasonable concessions to 
tribals in forests other than reserved forests may be 
examined by the State Government. 

While cash contribution in the soil conservation 
schemes may be waived it would be reasonable to 
expect the tribals to make a contribution in the shape of 
labour. 

The problem of soil conservation in tlic area lying in 
Kerala cannot be isolated from a similar problem facing 
the adjoining areas lying in the neighbouring States. 
Any programme of soil conservation to be effective 
should be drawn up after a survey of the entire tribal 
belt spreading into the States of Kerala, Madras and 
Mysore by a joint team of officers of the States 
concerned. 

It should be possible to reorient the general fisheries 
programme to enable tribals living in the vicinity of 
major reservoirs to benefit by schemes undertaken for 
the exploitation of fish in those reservoirs. 

Training in the Fisheries Research Institute should 
be followed up by measures of practical utility to the 
tribals. 

There is no justification for the complete neglect of 
the interests of tribals in the provision of irrigation 
facilities. A survey of irrigation potential may be under- 
taken in all the tribal areas and irrigation facilities 
provided in accordance with a phased programme. 

As poultry can be a source of nutritious food to the 
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Uibals steps may bo taken to introduce poultry develop- 
ment schemes in all the tribal areas. 

Edncalion 

The administrative control over the tribal schools 
may be transferred to the Director of Harijan Welfare 
and an educationist of the rank of District Education 
Officer may be deputed to assist him in ensuring that 
there is no deterioration in t' e standards of teaching 

There should be a regular intake of students to the 
first standard every year and as it is difficult for one 
teacher to handle all the classes, the number of tc -chers 
should be increased. 

Adequate financial assistance should be given to Shn 
Ramakiishna AdvaUa Mission by the State and Central 
Governments to meet its financ'al commitments and to 
expand its a.tivities. 

Residential accommodation should be p.-ovided for 
teachers vs'orking in tribal areas and the compensatory 
allowance given, should be sufficiently attractive to 
make them ‘stay put’ for at least three years. 

More upper primary and secondary schools should 
be opened at selected places in tribal areas with board- 
ing facilities to enable the tribal children to persue their 
studies after the primary stage. 

It should be possible to draw up a scheme for 
spotting talent ard watching ihe progress of promising 
tribal students. 

The absence of a scheme for a sjstematic ‘followup’ 
accounts for much of the wastage noticed in the 
education of tribals. 

Training imparted to tribals in craft centres is not 


linked to job opportunities and the skill acquired after 
completion of the training period is not utilized by the 
trainees to earn a living. 

Communications 

Reasonable percentage of the provision made under 
transport and communications in the State’s Five Year 
Plans should be earmarked for the development of 
communications in tribal areas. Simultaneous action is 
needed to protect the interests of the tribals in the newly 
opened up areas. 

Industries 

If production-cum-training centres are to succeed, 
goods produced should be of marketable quality and 
should find a ready market. 

Instead of wasting scarce resources in imparting 
technical education of a superficial type to a very large 
number of boys, who cannot use the skills acquired to 
earn a living it would be better to concentrate effort on 
a few Iraining-cum-production centres and impart inten- 
sive training to a limited number of students. 

Medical And Public Health 

The benefit of the additional remuneration admissi- 
ble to the medical staff of the Harijan Welfare Depart- 
ment should be extended to the medical staff of other 
Department. 

A phased programme to provide drinking water to 
the tribals may be drawn up after a survey of the tribal 
villages, giving priority to places where the supply of 
drinking water is scarce. 
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Plans, Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, Ihe process of economic 
and sacial development among tribal communities should 
be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well-being, 
growing economic opportunities and greater integration 
with the rest of the population are essential both for the 
welfare of tribal communities and ihe progress of the 
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country as a whole. 

The Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development pro- 
grammes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
ment which are specially adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of tribal areas, at the suggestion of the Planning 
Commission. The Government of India, Planning Com- 
mission/Committee on Plan Projects have set up a Study 
Team on Tribal Development Programmes Vide their 
Resolution No. Copp/Adm/16 (1) 66 dated October 
26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal com- 
munities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
Programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan. 

(cl Ascertion how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the scheme should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerated progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tr.bal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participa- 
tion in the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface ; Backgrviund Information ; Tribal Areas and 
the People ; Administration ; Development Plans ; 
Land Problems ; Agriculture and Allied Sectors ; 
Forests ; Tribal Development Blocks and Area Deve- 
lopment; Indebtedness and Cooperation ; Communi- 
cations ; Education ; Medical and Public Health ; 
General Development Plans and Tribals ; Summary of 
Recommendations and Conclusions, Annexures I to 
XXIX. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The tribal areas are the more backward areas of 
the State and the tribals arc economically more back- 
ward than others. While a massive effort is called 


for to bring the State at par with the other States in the 
matter of development it is easy to see that the task of 
bringing the tribal people and tribal areas of the State 
to the level of the other communities and areas of the 
country will not be easy unless a determined attempt is 
made by undertaking special measures to improve the 
social and economic condition of the tribals. 

Administration 

The Study Team notes with satisfaction that the 
Research Institute of Madhya Pradesh has made a 
valuable contribution to the welfare of tribal people by 
pinpointing their specific problems through the col- 
lection and objective presentation of concrete infor- 
mation and data. It has helped in focussing the atten- 
tion of the State administration to the problems of tribal 
people and has succeeded in a large measure in securing 
special allocations from the general programmes for the 
tribal areas. The Study Team recommends that research 
institutes in other States should function on similar 
lines. 

The Annual Plans of all the Departments should be 
placed before the Tribes Advisory Council for its consi- 
deration. This is important not only from the point of 
view of orienting the programmes to the special needs 
of the tribal people but also to enable the Council to 
examine whether a proportionate share under the 
various general programmes is being earmarked for the 
tribal areas. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Team that 
the State Government have not found it possible to take 
effective action to implement the recommendations of 
the Tribes Advisory Council in such important matters 
as the allotment of land, prevention of land alienation 
and working and management of the forests in the 
interest of the tribal people. The Study Team feels that 
in view of the special position accorded to the Tribes 
Advisory Council in the Constitution, the occasions 
on which the State Government does not find it 
possible to accept the recommendations of the Council 
should be rare. 

The position of representation of Scheduled Tribe 
employees in State services as found by the Committee 
in 1964, was that it was depressingly low in 1964 
and very much below the reserved quota. It was also 
observed that higher the class of service the lower was 
the percentage of Scheduled Tribe employees. The 
Committee had made a number of recommendations 
aimed at improving the representation and the Team 
would suggest that the recommendations made by the 
Comm'ttee may be examined by the Government and 
suitable action taken to implement them. 

The State Government may set up an Employment cell 
in the Department of Tribal Welfare (similar cells exist in 
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Some States e.g. Bihar, Kerala, etc.) to sec that the posts 
resen-ed for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are 
filled up as far as possible by members of these com' 
munities. The Slate Government may also constitute a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the Chief 
Minister, on the lines of the Committee set up at the 
Centre under the Chairmanship of the Home Minister, 
to examine periodically the position and review the per- 
formance in the matter of recruitment of Scheduled 
Castes/Scheduled Tribes in the services/posts in or under 
the State Government. 

Land Problems 

In the Scheduled Areas and in the predominantly 
tribal areas, the first priority for allotment of land should 
be given to the Scheduled Tribes. 

The tribal does not have the resources to develop the 
land allotted to him for agricultural purposes. Land 
should, therefore, be allotted to him after development 
or the Iribals should be assisted financially and, where 
the area is large, by the provision of tractors to develop 
the lands. 

It was brought to the notice of the Team that, as in 
the case of the Dandakafanya Project, lands are allotted 
far away from the habitations of the tribal people. Such 
allotments are likely to be valueless as the tribal people 
are reluctant to move out of in course of time, to pass 
into the hands of non-tribals. 

It is necessary that the procedure regarding the 
allotment of land should be simplified. The staff of the 
Tribal Welfare Department should be closely associated 
with the survey of landless tribals and allotment of land 
to them. 

Under the Colonisation Scheme of the Revenue 
Department, financial assistance (75 per cent grant and 
25 per cent loan) is available for clearance and ploughing 
putchase of bullocks, etc., to new settlers. It is necessary 
that this scheme is coordinated with the scheme of 
allotment of land so that the tribal people are enabled 

not only to get the land but also to cultivate it pro- 
perly. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to acquire tribal 
ands, a comprehensive programme should be drawn up 
oj the rehabilitation of displaced families. There should 
- advance planning to ensure tl e resettlement colonies 

necessary facilities are ready to receive the tribals 
j-s soon as they are displaced from their original habita- 
lons. The services of the Tribal Research Bureau 
Id-ii veU be utilised to undertake a study of the require- 
tb^” * Ihe afTected tribals and to make suggestions for 
S in 'view their mode of life, 

traaitions and customs. 

Team strongly recommends a review of 
e "or ing of the provisions relating to the alienation 
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of the land of the tribals with a view to plugging the 
loop-holes in the existing enactments. The Team would 
like to emphasize that the welfare programmes will have 
no meaning if the tribals arc deprived of their land on 
which their very survival depends. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

The problems of agriculture in tribal areas have to be 
viewed in their regional setting. The Study Team 
suggests a separate order of priorities in respect of 
agricultural schemes in the different zones; 

Agriculture in tribal areas is earned on mainly under 
rain-fed conditions. Jt is, therefore, important that 
immediate attention is paid to the development of better 
varieties of paddy, jowar and maize (all grown on a 
large scale in tribal areas) which do not require 
irrigation. 

The Study Team recommends that a special research 
cell be created in the Agriculture Department to study 
the special problems of tribal agriculture and recom- 
mend suitable measures for its development. 

The Study Team is of the view that the provision 
for horticulture under the Agriculture Sector could be 
more usefully utilised in tribal areas which ofier belter 
prospects of success on account of favourable climatic 
conditions. 

The Study Team feels that it is the responsibility of 
the Agriculture Department to adapt the general pro- 
grammes to suit the needs of the tribal people by the 
grant of subsidy at suitable rates. The size of the 
special programmes for the tribals falls far shart of 
that needed to enable them to take advantages of the 
programme. If the general agricultural programmes 
are not modified to provide for a larger element ofsub- 
sidy, the Study Team recommends that the special pro- 
gramme for the tribal people should be enlarged 
sufficiently to ensure that the benefits of the programme 
reach the tribals. 

The existing procedure for the grant of agriculture 
finance through cooperatives should be e.xamined with 
a view to its simplification in order that the tribal 
cultivators may take maximum advantage of the 
schemes. In c.iss it is not possible to reorient the service 
cooperative societies to meet the needs of the tribal 
people the only alternative would be to entrust the work 

of agrirultu'al credit, marketing and processing to the 
multipurpose cooperative societies affiliated to the 
Madhya Pradesh State Tribal Cooperative. 

The percentage of return on minor irrigation works in 
tribal areas, as is to be expected, is very low. The 
Study Team, therefore, recommends that the rate of 
return or the test of cost-benefit ratio should not be 
applied to irrigation projects in the tribal areas. The 
criterion should be the increase in food production and 
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the consequent benefit to the tribe and the nation. 
Concess’onal water rates ; as suggested by the State 
Water Rates Committee, were considered by the Team 
to be reasonable. 

A separate Irrigation Cell exclusively for tribal areas 
shou’d be set up in the Irrigation Depaitment. The 
tribal areas should be surveyed for agricultural polen'ial. 
This work may well be taken up by the Agriculture Ex- 
pansion Officers of the Blocks Minor Irrigation Works 
should be taken up on a large scale. Larger subsidies 
in the case of the more backward tribes may be allowed. 
As the cost of wells will be much more than in the 
plains, liberal subsidies should be given for tl e con- 
struction of wells in tribal areas. 

The State Government has prepared a special pro- 
gramme of irrigation in the selected tribal districts at 
the instance of the Study Team. The Study Team 
feels that the programme, though modest in the context 
of the almost complete non-existance of irrigation facili- 
ties in the tribal areas, would be a good beginning in 
increasing the irrigation facilities in tribal areas and 
augmenting food production. The Team strongly 
recommends that the necessary provision for the scheme 
should be included in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

Soil erosion is an acute problem in most of the tribal 
areas. The problem is particularly acute in Jhabua, 
Chhindwara and certain parts of Mandla and Betul 
districts. The other areas are also susceptible to erosion 
on account of heavy rainfall and undulating terrain. 
It is, therefore, important that soil conservation 
measures should be taken up in earnest to arrest the 
washing away of top soil. 

The Stafe Government, at the instance of the Study 
Team, has prepared a scheme for soil and moisture 
conservation in tribal districts. The Study Team 
recommends that this programme may be implemented 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan period. 

With a view to improving the quality of cattle the 
Study Team suggests that a programme of mass castra- 
tion of inferior breed stray bulls may be undertaken and 
that in their place improved quality balls may be main- 
tained at Government service-cum-artificial insemination 
centres for cross-breeding with local cows. Care should, 
however, be taken to ensure that the breed introduced 
is, as far as pract.cable, close to the type maintained by 
the tribal areas. 

To overcome the difficulties, like scarcity of fodder 
and shortage of water, hampering the cattle development 
programme, the Team would like to stress the need for 
developing grazing areas. It is also necessary that as 
far as possible, pasture lands should not be converted 
into cultivable lands To augment the water supply for 
cattle, tanks should be constructed so that rain-wat?r 
could be collected and stored for the use of cattle, r 


The possibilities of the development of poultry in 
selected areas, specially around industrial and mining 
settlements, should be explored and special schemes 
drawn up for the purpose. Poultry development will 
not only increase the nutritive value of tribal food but 
will also be a useful source of subsidiary income. 

During its visit to the State, the Study Team was 
given to understand that rinderpest was the most 
common disease amongst cattle and accounted for a 
large number of deaths for A’ant of veterinary aid. The 
Study Team feels that an adequate programme for the 
control of rinderpest should be taken up by the State 
Government. In inaccessible areas that Live-stock men 
and Live-stock Supervisors should be adequately equipp- 
ed to take preventive measures and provide medical aid 
for the more common diseases. 

Forests 

At the instance of the Study Team the State Govern- 
ment has prepared an afforestation schemes for Mand'a, 
Surguja and Bastar areas where afforestation is necessary 
to check soil erosion. The Study Team recommends 
the implementation of this scheme during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan period. 

Forest villagers do not have any rights in the land 
given by the Forest Department and they do not get 
any assistance from Government for the improvement 
of agriculture. The Team therefore, recommends that 
lease of the lands to the Iribals in forests should be on a 
permanent basis in the name of the Cooperative Society 
of the settlers and ihe Forest Department should control 
and supervise the work of this society. 

In some of the forest villages there are no schools and 
even the basic social amenities are non-existent. If the 
present position is allowed to continue the tribals 
inhabiting the forest villages will ever remain serfs under 
the Forest Department. The Study Team, therefore, 
suggests that the State Government may examine the 
position of these communities and see that they are 
given facilities similar to those extended to the tribals 
living outside the forest villages, particularly in the 
sphere of education, health etc. 

Tribal Development Block And Area Dtvelopment 

There have been persistent demands for the opening 
of more T.D. Blocks from areas fulfilling the T.D. Block 
criterion which have not so far been covered under the 
T.D. Blocks scheme. Such areas have been denied the 
benefit and protection available to the Scheduled Areas 
and now they are also not getting the benefit of intensive 
development. The denial of the extension of a pro- 
gramme of such vital importance to about 13 lakhs 
tribal people is manifestly unfair. The Study Team 
^commends that all areas having a tribal population of 
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50 per cent or more should be given the benefit of the 
T.D. Block programme during the Fourth Plan period. 

Under the special programme for tribal welfare the 
T.D. Block Scheme is of pivotal importance in as much 
as this is possibly the only scheme of economic develop- 
ment of tribal areas and tribal people. The cuts under 
this programme are, therefore', indeed unfortunate. The 
Study Team strongly recommends that the full provision 
prescribed under the schematic budget should be made 
available for this programme. 

The development programmes have to be so designed 
as to meet the particular problems peculiar to particular 
areas. In one area, land development for agriculture is 
the basic need. In another area forest-based develop- 
ment programme is likely to give more substantial 
results. The different tribes have also different problems 
depending upon the stage of development of the part- 
cular tribe and it would not be correct to treat them 
alike, and try the same development programme on all 
of them. 

The Study Team is of the view that a perspective 
plan for all the areas should be drawn up as early as 
possible so that the provision under the T.D. Block 
programme could be utilised in a planned manner to 
tackle the basic problems of the tribal people and tribal 
areas. 

It is reported that the functionaries of the Develop- 
ment Departments at the Block level e.g. Agriculture 
Extension Officer, Panchayat Extension Officer, etc., 
work directly under the District Officers of the respective 
Departments. The Area organiser will, therefore, find 
it difficult to coordinate the development programmes 
at the Block level. This is not a happy arrangement. 
The need for a single-line administration in T D. Blocks 
cannot be over-emphasized. In view of these facts, the 
Area Organiser should at least be given powers, similar 
to those of the old BDOs to coordinate the activities at 
the Block level as otherwise this officer will remain in- 
effective in the formulation and implementation of an 
integrated development plan for the Block, 

Indebtedness And Cooperatmn 

A Tribal Debt Redemption and Loan Board may be 
formed. The Board may take up in few selected tribal 
villages a pilot scheme for the liquidation of the old 
debts of the triba's and to advance them, short term 
loans not only for productive but also for non-produc- 
tive purposes connected with obligatory tribal customs 
and usages and also for current consumption. Details 
regarding the provision of funds and the recovery of 
the loans may be worked out by the State Government 
after carrying out comprehensive socio-economic 
surveys of the selected villages. 

The Team understands that a draft Regulation to 


regulate and control money-lending has been prepared 
by the State Government in consultation with the Tribes 
Advisory Council and action is under way for its pro- 
mulgation. However, separate legislation will need to 
be enacted for extending the provisions of the Regula- 
tions to areas other than Scheduled Areas, where tribals 
live in considerable numbers. 

There is no machinery in the tribal areas to provide 
non-productive credit except for a pilot project limited 
to the two Tribal Development Blocks of Gandhwani in 
Dhar district and Bagicha in Raigarh district. It would 
be necessary to meet credit requirements by organising 
an effective alternative credit machinery. 

From the tribal’s point of view a single source from 
which they can obtain all their requirements — productive 
and non-produetive credit (cash/kind) consumer goods— 
is a satisfactory arrangement. A Cooperative Society, to 
be effective, in (ribal areas should, therefore, perform 
functions such as grant of productive and non-product- 
ive loans (cash/kind), supply of consumer 'goods, 
marketing of agricultural and forest produce and forest 
and contracts. 

The Study Team recommends that Multi-purpose 
Cooperative Societies in tribal areas should take up the 
work of productive and non-productive credit (cash/ 
kind), supply of consumer goods and marketing of 
agriculture and forest produce. Similarly, the Forest 
Labour Cooperative Societies should take up the work- 
ing of the Forest coupes, marketing of agriculture and 
foresl produce, non-productive credit (cash/kind), 
supply of consumer goods and undertaking of labour 
contracts. 

It would be necessary to strengthen the finances of 
the Cooperative Societies and the Central Banks in 
tribal areas through special assistance. The special 
programme for Brekward classes should provide funds 
for the provision of non-productive credit. Since the 
main purpose of all these efforts is to eliminate the 
monej'-lender corn-trader completely from tribal areas, 
it would be necessary to select initially, particular areas 
where the influence of the money-lender is strong, and 
extend the programme to the rest of the tribal areas in 
a phased manner. 

The Madhya Pradesh State Tribal Co-operative Deve- 
lopment Corporation has closed ten branches and has 
withdrawn from certain classes of business The with- 
drawal of the Corporation from trades which provided 
employment to the tribal people — ^like the business of 
collecting Minor Forest Produce in which the most 
backward tribes were engaged — simply because the 
business w s not profit yielding cannot be justified. 
The whole position needs to be reviewed and an attempt 
made to reconcile the interests of the tribals with the 
financial stability of the Corporation. 
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The high level Committee may be appointed to 
examine the working of the Madhya Pradesh State 
Tribal Cooperative Development Corporation and make 
recommendations regarding the action to be taken to 
remove the difficulties which have hampered its growth. 
Meanwhile, it will be necessary to take certain steps to 
strengthen the financial position of the Corporation as 
also to remove some of the basic causes hampering its 
development. 

In order to strengthen the financial resources of the 
M.P.S.T.C.D. Corporation, it would be necessary to : — 

(1) Increase the share capital through purchase of 
equity capital by State and Union Governments. 

(2) Provide loans to order to ensure financial as also 
to provide working capital on low rates of interest. The 
present rate charged by Government of India is 6 per 
cent which needs to be reviewed. 

The pattern of Governmental assistance to be given 
should be planned out over a period to enable the 
corporation to organise its business on a fairly long 
term basis. 

Under the scheme of nationalisation of minor forest 
produce it si ould be provided that the collection of all 
minor forest produce would either be done departmen- 
tally or through the M.P.S.T.C.D Corporation working 
through its primary cooperatives. Fair wages can be 
ensured to the tribal people only by such an arrange- 
ment. 

If the Forest Department could take up departmental 
working and entrust the job of felling, logging, etc., to 
cooperative societies the arrangement could work to the 
benefit of both. In other cases the lease money could 
be fixed by mutual consultation of the Forest and Tribal 
Welfare Departments and the Corporation. 

The Study Team recommends that the State Govern- 
ment may consider the proposal to give staff subsidy to 
the M.P.S.T.C.D. Corporation for a period of another 
four years at 50 per cent sympathetically. 

Processing of forest produce is very necessary not 
only for creating larger local employment potential but 
also for securing to the tribal people a higher return for 
their raw produce and a share in the profits available in 
the production and sale of finished goods. Processing 
units could be set up in respect of honey, gum (Kulhi, 
Cheed, Dhacra etc.), manufacture of bidis from Tendu 
(Diospyros melanoxylon) leaves, and baskets, mats etc., 
from bamboos (Debdrocalamus strictus). Other units 
could take up manufacture of paper boards, myrobalan 
extract, lac, Katha, herbal drugs, paints and varnishes, 
matches and articles of handicrafts prepared from 
carving of wood, bones, horns, bamboos and cane. 

The setting up of industries like rice mills, oil extrac- 
tion units, cotton ginning units and starch factories 
would be of real assistance in improving the economic 


conditions of the tribals. Such a programme can be 
undertaken, at present, with reasonable prospects of 
success as the private sector has not yet seriously 
thought of locating processing industries in tribal areas. 
If the matter is delated, the private sector is likely to 
step in and the profits of processing industries would no 
longer be available to the tribals. 

It has been observed that little work has been done 
so far in the field of establishing forest based industries 
under the T.D. Block programme. The setting up of 
processing units could be taken up under that pro- 
gramme and suitable assistance may be given to the 
M.P.S.T.C.D. Corporation from the T D. Block budget. 

Communications 

Areas isolated for want of communications have 
remained undeveloped. The Study Team, considers 
that it is of the utmost importance that priority should 
be given to road development in backward tribal 
districts. The State Government has prepared a fifteen 
years programme of road development in the tribal 
areas. The Team recommends that the programme be 
taken up in a phased manner, beginning from the Fourth 
Five Year Plan period. 

Education 

According to a survey undertaken by the State Tribal 
Research and Development Institute, 50 per cent of 
villages in the tribal areas did not have primary schools. 
It is necessary for the spread of education to increase 
the number of primary schools in the tribal areas by 
relaxing the norms fixed for the opening of schools. 

Normally, there should be a Higher Secondary 
School for a population of 20,000. On this basis, the 
T.D. Blocks alone would qualify for 230 Higher 
Secondary Schools but actually there were only 117 
such schools in the T.D. Block The need for opening 
more Higher Secondary Schools in the tribal areas is 
obvious. 

Female education has made little progress in the 
tribal areas. Residential Schools (Ashrams) have, 
therefore, been started for girls. To promote girls’ 
education, it is necessary to open more Ashram Schools 
in the tribal areas. 

While in the case of a girls’ hostel there was provi- 
sion for a whole- time Superintendent, in the case of 
boys’ hostels, a part-time teacher had been appointed 
on an honorarium of Rs. 25 or free accommodation as 
Superintendent. The Team feels that this is not a 
satisfactory arrangement as the part-time teacher is 
hardly in a position to devote adequate attention to the 
affairs of the hostel and suggests that boys’ hostels also 
should have full-time Hostel Superintendents. 

The following points should be kept in view while 
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framing the educational development programmes for 
tribals. 

(1) The number of educational institutions should be 
increased considerably keeping in view the sparseness of 
population and difficulties of communications. 

(2) Ashram Schools should be opened for backward 
tribes and for tribes living in the interior villages. 

(3) Quality of instructions should be improved so as 
to eliminate a high rale of wastage and stagnation. 
Tutorial facilities would help in this direction. 

(4) Amount of stipends and scholarships should be 
suitably enhanced. 

(5) Introduction of science education with proper 
laboratory facilities. 

(6) Vocational bias to education may be given by 
introduction of agriculture at middle and secondary 
stages. 

(7^ Opening of adequate number of hostels. 

Pecuniary incentives have not worked well in attract- 
ing leaching staff to institulions in the tribal areas. 
The Team, therefore, suggests that the local people from 
the tribal areas should be picked up, trained and 
employed. However, till ^uch time as qualified teaching 
staff can be found from the local population, some in- 
centives would continue to be necessary. 

The plans prepared by the State Government 
for opening more educational institutions in tribal areas 
and for improving the equality and content of education 
could not be implemented so far. The Study Team 
recommends that the Government of India may sympa- 
thetically consider the State’s request and help the State 
in narrowing the yawning gap in respect of educational 
facilities between the tribal and non-tribal areas. 

Medical And Pablie Health 

As a solution to the problem of finding doctors to 
serve in tribal areas the State Government feels that a 
special cadre of doctors and other medical personnel 
should be created for tribal areas. 

Incentives in the form of special pay, residential 
fecilities and arrangements for the education of their 
children, etc., should also be provided. The Team 
recommends that the question of setting up a Corps of 
Doctors for tribal areas on the pattern of Central Family 
Planning Corps of Doctors may be considered. 

Provision of drinking water facilities is a basic need 
and has to be accorded the highest priority in the tribal 
areas. The Study Team, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends the implementation of the special programme of 
Veil construction which has already received the 


approval of the Government of India. 

A programme should be drawn up for providing 
drinking waier facilities to all the tribal villages by the 
end of Fourth Five Year Plan. This may be done by 
sinking wells or tubewclls, or by the construction of 
tanks depending on the local conditions. The Team 
would suggest the formation of a special organisation for 
surveying the drinking svafer requirements of tribal areas. 
Public par.icipation in this programme should not be 
insisted upon in the tribal areas and the stipulation 
regarding the 25 per cent contribution should be relaxed 
and in suitable cases wais-ed altogether. 

General Deselopment Plans And Tribals 

Practical and effective arrangements have to be 
made to ensure that a fair share of the benefit of the 
general programmes reaches the tribal areas and people. 
This could be done by fixing allocations under the 
various development programmes (after allowing for 
priority programmes) For tribal areas. Tliese allocations 
should be exhib ted under the Tribal Welfare Department 
budget and should be placed before the Tribes Advisory 
Council for their consideration. The Department should 
prepare programmes suited to the special needs of tribal 
areas in consultation with the Tribes Advisoiy Council. 
The responsibility for the implementation of the pro- 
grammes should. however, remain with the technical 
departments which should have a special ceil to ensure 
that the allocation for tribal areas is utilised for the 
advancement of the ttibal population living in those 
areas. 

While claims may be made of isolcted achievements 
expressed in terms of wells sunk, number of scholarships 
distributed, number of hostels opened, etc-, the question 
as to what extent the special programme, in conjunction 
with the general programme, could remove the handicaps 
of the tribal people or help their development cannot 
be answered adequately. The fact has to be faced that 
it is necessary to provide larger funds in terms of the 
dimensions of the problems, population involve! and the 
extent of the area to be covered and that it is only a 
sizeable programme which can atiraci allocations from 
the general programmes. 

It is necessary to draw up in the first instance an 
integra'ed (minimum) programme and provide funds 
on a realistic basis to fulfil the minimum programme. 
Othenvise, formulation of programmes under the special 
sector would be reduced to a frustrating and unproduc- 
tive exercise in adjusting ad hoc targets to continually 
diminishing allocations. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes from an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifih Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be gieatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population are essential 
both for the welfare of tribal communities and the pro- 
gress of the country as a whole, 

T1 e Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development pro- 
grammes should be reoriented In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
ment which are specially adapted to the needs and 
conditions of tribal areas, at the suggestion of the 
Planning Commission, The Government of India, 
Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects 
have set up a Study Team on Tribal Development 
programmes vide their Resolution No. Copp/ Adm/16 
(1) 66 dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
programmes, e.specjal!y during the Third Year Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in the benefits accruing from the general 


development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institu'ions so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Tribal Population ; Planned Development ; Adminis- 
tration ; Land Problems and Indebtedness ; Agriculture 
and Allied Sectors ; Tribal Development Blocks, Co- 
operation and Panchayats ; Industries ; Minerals and 
Povter ; Communications ; Education ; Medical and 
Public Health ; Summary of Recommendations and 
Conclusions ; Annexures I to IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Administration 

A senior officer should be appointed in the Depart- 
ment of Hanjan Welfare exclusively to look after the 
interests of the tribals. 

Land Problems And Indebtedness 

The Todas should be given permanent Pattas subject 
to the condition that the land should not be alienated to 
a non tribal. If the grant of permanent pattas is found 
to be inexpedient, long-term pattas extending over a 
period of say 5 to 10 years should be granted. 

Where the cultivation, though unauthor.sed, is 
unobjectable, steps should be taken to assign the land 
on patia to the tribals. 

The Janmi system prevalent in parts of Gudalur 
Taluk of the Nilgiri district should be abolished to 
enable the tribals to become owners of the holdings 
held by them under the Janmi Tenure. 

The Kotas who possess uneconomic holdings should 
be allotted more land for grazing and agriculture from 
the land available for allotment in' Kotagiri and on the 
eastern slopes of the Nilgiris. 

Encroachment on Government waste land by non- 
tribals in the vicinity of tribal villages should be strenly 
discouraged and all such land should be reserved for 
assignment to the tribals. 
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Tree Patlas in respect of trees standing in tribal 
settlements should be given to tribals only. 

The starting of land colonisation schrmes shou'd be 
preceded by a study of the customs and habits of the 
tribals proposed to be settled. The Prospects of 
success should be carefully assessed and steps taken to 
anticipate and avoid the mistakes which have occasioned 
the failure of such schemes in the past. 

Long-term loans should be given to the Malayalis 
through Land Mortgage Banks to extinguish past debts 
As conditions in the Kolli Hills are specially fovour- 
able for tackling the problem of indebtedness, this area 
should be selected for an all-out effort to rid the area of 
the money-lender. 

Comprehensive legislation should be undertaken to 
prohibit the transfer of lands covered by old as well as 
new pattas in tribal areas to non-tribals. 

Legislation may be undertaken to abolish the system 
of bonded labour prevalent among the paniyans. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

The post of an Agricultural Demonstrator which was 
withdrawn be revived in the Nilgiri districts to train the 
Todas in the techniques of cultivation. 

Area approach should be adopted in the field of soil 
conseiwation. The programme of soil conscn’ation 
should be brought up after a survey of the entire tribal 
belt which spreads into the adjoining States of Kerala 
and Mysore bv a joint team of officers of the States 
concerned. 

A quick survey should be undertaken of irrigation 
possibilities in Kolli Hills and other tribal areas as a 
preliminary to the preparation of a phased plan for 
the consituctioa of checkdams. Welt irrigation may 
be considered in places where flow irrigation is not 
possible. 

(a) Communicetions in Yercaud and more especially 
in the Kolli Hills should be developed. 

(b) A Horticultural Demonstration-cum-Researcli 
Farm m'-y be started in t) e Kolli Hit's for the develop- 
ment of hort'cullure. 

(c) A Multipurpose Cooperative Society may be star- 
ted in the Kolli Hills to provide assistance and guidance 
to tribals in the maiketirg of fruits and in the introduc- 
tion of scieniific methods of horticulture. The society 
shou'd he gi\cn adequi te financial assistance to set up 
a cold storage plat t for the preservation of fruits at a 
eenlral place in the Kolli Hills. 

_ (d) The State Government may start a large planta- 
tion on the Kolli Hills, associating the tribals as part- 
ners, as a commercial enterprise. 

. ^''^Paganda is necessary to make the tribals cons- 
cims of their rights and privileges under the Plantation 
a out Act, 1951. In this field, the assistance of volun- 
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tary organisations will be valuable. 

In view of the importance of cattle in general and 
pigs and poultry in particular in the economy of the 
tribals, the programmes of animal husbandry in the 
Fourth Plan should be so drawn up as to ensure that a 
fair share of the general provision is earmarked for the 
tribal areas, in addition to any special provision that 
may be availab'e for the purpose. 

Adequate grazing facilities should be made avail- 
able for the Toda buffaloes on the Wenlock Downs. 

Murrah buffaloes should be supplied to the Todas to 
grade up the local breed. 

A dairy industry may be started to improve the 
economic condition of the Todas. 

When the fishery programme is drawn up for the 
exploitation of fish from the reservoirs, recently con- 
structed in Nilgiris, the services of tribals may be 
utilised after giving them necessary training as fisher- 
men. 

The Plantation of blue-gum on the Wenlok Dovvns 
should be slowed do, vn and an area of at least 4000 to 
5000 acres set apart for the Toda buffaloes. 

Tribal Deselopmcnt Blocks, Cooperation And 
Panchayats 

The work on the construction of roads which had to 
be suspended for want of funds in the Yercaud Block 
should be completed early by making the funds avail- 
able. 

Although it may be difficult in view of its large area, 
to constitute the entire district of Nilgiris as a T.D. 
Block there is a case for the creation of Sub T.D. Blocks 
in pockets of tribal concentration in the district. 

Cooperative credit may be made available to the 
Todas for Potato cultivation. 

The suitability of the present pattern of cooperative 
management in the Kolli Hills where the local Coopera- 
tive Society had failed should be examined and steps 
taken to restore confidence amongst the tribals in 
Cooperative Societies. 

Industries, Minerals And Powers 

Preference should be given to the local tribals in the 
matter of employment in the mines. 

Communications 

In the Yercaud Block the construction of a loop road 
branching from Nagalur to join t'le road from Pooma- 
fathur to Bommidi via Muluvi village and Mallapuram 
forest may be expedited 

A phased programme for the construction of link 
roads and approach roads may be drawn up to connect 
the villages with the main roads in Yarcqml and Kolli 
Hills, 
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Education 

Adequate educational facilities shou'd be provided 
after the Vth standard by opening High Schools at 
selected places in the tribal areas with attached hostels 
separately for boys and girls. Vocational training should 
be linked to job opportunities. 

Ashram type of schools may be opened for the benefit 
of the children belonging to the very backward commu- 
nities like Kattunaickens, Irulas, Kurumbas and 
Paniyans. 

A follow-up programme should form an integral 
part of the educational set up for the tribals to ensure 
that bright and promising students continue their 
studies to the college and in suitable cases to the post- 
graduate level. 

The construction programme of schools under the 
Master Plan should be expedited. 

In view of the general rise in prices the amount of 
stipend given to the students in hostels run by voluntary 
organisations may be suitably increased. 

Medical And Public Health 

A survey should be undertaken to assess the inci- 
dence of V.D. amongst Malayalis and a mob le anti- 
V.D. unit may be stationed in the Kolli Hills. 

Special inducement may be given to doctors working 
in tribal areas. The construction of quarters for the 
doctors and their stall should be given high p.iority. 

Local women may be given training as mid wives. 

The Yercaud Panchayat Union may be persuaded 
to construct a maternity centre from its own funds at 
Muluvi in the Yercaud Block. 

More Balwadi classes may be s arted in the tribal 
areas where the children in the age-group of three to six 
years may be given free nutritious food. 

A research centre should be opened to undertake 
research in herbal medicines in the Nilgins where medi- 
cinal herbs and roots are found in plenty. 

The question of constructing a central storage tank 
at a suitable elevation m Yercaud Block to provide 
piped water supply, to some of the villages may be 
examined. A survey of villages where drinking water 
is scarce should be undertaken and a phased programme 
drawn up. Wells may be sunk in places svhere water 
can be tapped at a reasonable depth. 

Copy of Government of India, Planning Cemmission, 
Committee on Plan Projects, Resolution No. Copp/ 
Adm/I6Cl)/66 dated the 26th October 1966, setting up 
the Study Team on Tr.ba' Development programmes, 
and incorporating change in compositio.i of the Study 
Team made subsequently. 

Study Team On Tribal Deaelopment Programmes 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 


scheduled tribes form an integral part of the Five 
Year Plans. Although significant progress has been 
achieved in several directions, it is important 
that during the Fourth and Fifth Plan periods the 
process of economic and social development among 
tribal communities should be greately accelerated. 
Rising levels of well-being, growing economic oppor- 
tunities and greater integration with the rest of the 
population are essential both for the welfare of tribal 
communities and the progress of the country as a 
whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes for 
the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a num- 
ber of directions in which current development Prog- 
rammes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to the need and conditions of tribal areas, at the 
suggestion of the Planning Commission, the Committee 
on Plan Projects have set up a Study Team on Tribal 
Development Programmes composed of as the follow- 
ing ; 


(i) Shri P. Shilu Ao, 
Former Ch ef Minister of 
Nagaland. 

(li; Shri L M. Shrikant, 
Secretary, Bharatiya Adim- 
jati Sewak Sangh and ex- 
Commissioner for Sche- 
duled Castes and Sehe Juled 
Tribes. 

till) Shn T. Sivasankar, 
formerly Secretary in the 
Union Ministe.ies of Ini- 
gation and Power and 
Works, Housing 
Supply and later 
Governor of Goa. 


Chairman 


Member 


and 

Lt. 


Member 

(Appointed from April 12, 
1967, in place of Shri 
B. Mehta, IAS, Chief 
Secretary, Government of 
Rajasthan who left the 
Study Team on February 
20, 1967, consequent to 
his appointment as Mem- 
ber, Official Language 
(Legislative Commission). 

The Study Team will work in close cooperation with 
the Planning Commission for Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes, the Department of Community Develop- 
ment and other Central Ministries cjncerned. In con- 
sultation with the Chief Ministers of States, the Study 
Team will co-opt one or more members in each State 
to function as members of the Team in relation to 
tribal development programmes in respect of that 
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Slate. 

The Study Team, thus enlarged, will acquaint itself 
first hand which the problems and needs of tribal com- 
munities in each State, appraise the working of tribal 
development programme, specially during the Third 
Pive Year Plan, and make detailed and specific 
recommendations regarding programmes of develop- 
ment to be carried out during the devising measures for 
carrying the benefits of development in different sectors 
as effectively as possible to tribal communities and to 
the building up of the economy of tribal development 
blocks and tribal areas. The Study Team will give 
special attention to measures for strengthening the 


personnel and machinery for implementing programmes 
for tribal development in each State. 

It will also suggest steps for harnessing the leadership 
and institutions among tribal communities so as to 
ensure their fullest participation in the tasks of economic 
and social development. 

The Study Team is expected to complete its work 
over a period of one year. 

The headquarters of the Study Team will be at 
New Delhi. 

Ordered that the Resolution be published in the 
Gazette of India for general information. 


STUDY TEAM ON TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES, 
1966— REPORT ON MANIPUR 

New Delhi, Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects, 1966. 80p. 


Chairman : Shri P. Shilu Ao. 

Members : Shri L.M. ShrikantjB. Mehta fRcplaced 
by Shri T. Sivasankar) 

Secretary ; Shri Mohan Lai (replaced Dr. G.D. 
Patel). 

APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
scheduled tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
I’sing, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population are essential 
both for the v^elfare of tribal communities and the pro- 
gress of the country as a whole. 

The Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
or the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
ormulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
evelopment programmes and speed up their economic 
nnd social advance. With the object of giving practical 


effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving concrete schemes of develop- 
ment which are specially adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of tribal areas, at the suggestion of the Planning 
Commission. The Government of India, Planning Com- 
mission Committee on Plan Projects have set up a Study 
Team on Tribal Development Programmes vide their 
Resolution No. Copp/Adm/16(l) 66 dated October 26, 
1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal com- 
munities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise ihe working of tribal development 
programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in Ihe benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthing the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participation 
in the task of economic and social development. 
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CONTENTS 


Preface; Background Informition ; Tribal Com- 
munities ; Development Plans ; Administration ; Agri- 
culture and A'lied Sectors ; Education ; Transport and 
Community ; Industry, Miniral and Power ; Medical 
and Public Health ; Community Development and 
Tribal Development Blocks, Cooperation and Pan- 
chayats ; Summary of Recommendations and Conclu- 
sions ; Annexures 1 to IX. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tribal Communities 

Scheduled Tribes have not yet availed themselves of 
their full quota of reserved vacancies in class HI and 
Class IV posts. Tic matter needs to be looked into 
necessary steps taken to ensure that the scheduled Tribes 
secure the minimem percentage of vacancies prescribed 
for them. 

The Manipur Hill Areas Acquisition of Chief’s 
Rights Act, 1967, needs to be enforced early to ensure 
that the land managemmt in the hill areas brought under 
the control of the Government without further delay in 
the interest of settled cultivation. 

It would be useful if a study is made of the Land 
Tenancy Enactments made in certain other States for 
checking transfer of tribal lands to non-tribals to sec 
which of them w'ould be suited the conditions obtain- 
ing in the territory 

The need for ethnographic studies is now being 
increasingly realised. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
proposed of the Administration for the creation of a 
separate Cultural and Philological Department to under- 
take such studies may again be taken up with the 
Government of India. 

Development Plans 

The Government of Manipur may arrange for socio- 
economic surveys to be canied out in the tribal areas by 
expert teams so that on the basis of the findings of such 
surveys, need and resource based programmes may be 
formulated for the development ol tribal areas in the 
Territory. 

Administration 

It would seem advisable to have at least one more 
district to lighten the charge of the officers at the 
District level. 

The development Commissioner may be given secre- 
tariat status to be able to function effectively at the 
State level and suitable administrative and financial 
powers delegated to the Additional Deputy Conimig- 
stoner (T.W.), 


The Coordination Committee, setup in 1961, should 
be made effective in securing the desired degree of 
coordination. 

There should be some incentive scheme to attract 
officers for service in tribal areas. 

The postings of officers in the tribal areas should be 
made on a selective basis without disturbing the service 
cadre. The officers connected with tribal development 
work should remain directly under the control and 
supervision of the Tribal Welfare Department while 
serving in the tribal areas. 

In order that the Tribal Advisory Council may play 
a useful role in the formulation and implementation of 
the tribal development programmes, it is necessary that 
meetings of the Council arc he'd regularly and schemes 
drawn up for the welfare of tribals placed before the 
Council at the formulation stage. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

The preparation of terracing schemes should be 
preceded by a proper survey in regard to the avail- 
ability of land and the existence of adequate irrigation 
facilities Wherever any new area is taken up for terrace 
cultivation, the Agriculture Department should provide 
physical supervision and constant guidance to the 
cultivators. 

It may be useful to examine the need for the setting 
up of a full-fledged Engineering Division in the Agricul- 
ture Department which may provide proper technical 
advice and assistance for the reclamation of the land, 
suggesting means of irrigation and terracing of the 
slopes. 

The Agriculture Department should lake up a few 
pilot schemes for scientifically controlling jhuming with 
the object of boih research and demonstration. 

The possibilities of underlaking cultivation on the 
hilly slopes, river valleys and plain pockets should be 
explored and wherever feasible mechanised cultivation 
introduced. 

The possibilities of introduction of double cropping 
with a view to diversifying the cropping pattern may be 
examined. 

It IS suggested that varieterial trials for fruits may be 
conducted and a Horticulture Research Station as at 
Simla and Allahabad established in the Territory. The 
possibilities of growing cash crops like cotten, tea 
plantation and sericulture development could also be 
usefully explored. 

ince adequate irrigation Lcilities are a pre-requisite 
for the success of terraced cultivation, which is being 
encouraged in the tribal areas, it is necessary to develop 
a proper inigation sjstem in these areas. 

There is ample scope for cattle and poultry deve- 
lopment in the hill areas particularly in grassy lands. 
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For this suitable schemes may be prepared to make the 
use of the avai'able pi tcntial. 

It IS necessary to have a unified control over forests 
so that they mry be efficiently and scientifically 
managed. 

Education 

It appears that the existing hostel facilities are in- 
adequate. Th’s matter may be looked into by the 
Adminis'ratlon. 

^ primary school should be established in every 
tribal villaje where the number of school-going children 
IS 15 or m''re. There is also an urgent need to open 
moreschoo's preferab'y residential schools, in certain 
packets in Tamenglong and Tengnoupal areas which are 
specially backward. 

There is a wide gap between the enrolment of boys 
and girls particularly in the high school and college 
stages. The reasons for this need to be looked into. 

Sp.cial steps are called for strengthening the 
teaching of Science and Mathematics in the tribal 
areas. 

The Administration may take urgent steps to accele- 
rate the pace of training of teachers so that the quality 
of teaching does not suffer on this account. 

It is necessary to augment the inspecting staff so that 
each school in the tribal areas is inspected at least once 
a year and improvements brought about in the standard 
of education in the schools. 

As the majority of the beneficiaries of tho Adimjati 
Institute, Inphal, constitute non-tribals, it would be 
appropriate if the expenditure of the Institute is met 
from the budget of the Education Department and the 
tribal development funds are utilised for otiier more 
imporiant welfare schemes. 

Transport And Communications 

Most of the tribal areas, particularly the remote and 
interior areas, are still devoid of proper means of 
communicf tion. Road construction work has, there- 
fore, to be giien high priority. 

It^ is necessary that the Government of India should 
provide adequate funds not only for construction of new 
roads but also for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
ex sting and proposed ones. 

The request of the Government of Manipur for 
re ease of foreign excl ange for the purchase of road 
uilding mechinery needs to be considered sympatheti- 
ca y by the Government of India in view of the 
strategic importance of the Territory. 

The Government of Manipur may take up with the 
os s and Telegraphs Department the question of 
penmg more Post and Telegraph Offices in the Terri- 


Industry, Minerals And Power 

It is necessary to promote the village crafts which 
have a vital role to play in sustaining the economy in 
the tribal areas. 

Detailed mapping surveys and exploratory drilling 
may be undertaken on priority basis so that the mineral 
resources are advantageously exploited as soon as 
possible. 

It is suggested that investigations regarding Loktak 
Lake project may be expedited and a complete project 
report submitted to the Government of India for 
approval. Meanwh le in order to meet its urgent power 
requirements, the Administration should finalise the 
proposals for purchase of power in bulk from the Assam 
State Electricity Board. 

It will be necessary to identify areas, where it may 
not be economical or technically feasible to transmit 
power from elsewhere, and investigate alternative pro- 
posals for generation of power there. 

Medical And Public Health 

With a view to covering the remote areas, the system 
of mobile dispensaries which is reported to be more or 
less defunct now, would need to be revived. 

In view of the fact that a large number of medical 
personnel will be needed in the Territory on more or less 
a continuing basis and arrangements for science educa- 
tion already exist in the Colleges in the Territory, it may 
be useful to arrange for pre-medical courses in the 
Territory itself. 

It is necessary that areas such as Churachandpur and 
Tamenglong as well as the adjoining areas be properly 
surveyed and clinics established both for investigation 
and treatment of leprosy. 

A surv'ey of water resources and the villages with 
inadequate or unsatisfactory water supply arrangements 
should be conducted and water supply programmes taken 
up in a bolder way for meeting the needs of the villages 
in a relatively shorter period. 

Community Development And Tribal Development Blocks, 
Cooperation And Panchayats 

The power of Block Development Officers to sanction 
individual schemes may be enhanced to Rs. 2,500. 

The Administration may consider whether the pace 
of development cannot be accelerated by raising the 
Development subsidy for schemes undertaken in T.D. 
Blocks from 50 per cent as at present to 75 per cent in 
case of tribal beneficiaries. 

After the M inipur Hill Areas Acquisition of Chiefs’ 
Rights Act, 1957, is enforced, the Govemmeit of 
Manipur may initiate action to set up the Panchayati 
Raj bodies in the tribal areas in the Territo'y- They 
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may also provide assistance to the Panchayats and 
exercise effective supervision over them. 

In view of the limited income and financial resources 
of the tribal cooperatives during the formative years, it 
is necessary for the Government to subsidise staff pay 
for a period of three to five years and also to make a 
contribution towards their share capital. 

In addition to financial assistance, easy credit facili- 


ties may be provided to the tribal Cooperative Societies 
and the normal conditions regarding membership, etc., 
relaxed. The Societies may also be given preference in 
the award of small development works undertaken in 
their respective areas and provided grants and loans from 
the funds of the Cooperative Department as well as the 
Tribal Welfare Department for the purpose. 


STUDY TEAM ON TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES, 

1966— REPORT ON MYSORE 

New Delhi, Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects, 1966. 63p. 


Chairman : Shri P. Shilu Ao. 

Members: Shri L.M, Shrikant ; Shri B. Mehta 

(Replaced by Shri T. Sivasankar). 
Secretary : Shri Mohan Lai (Replaced by Dr. G.D. 

Patel;. 

APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
Scheduled Tribes form an integral part of the Five-Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities should 
be greatly, accelerated. Rising levels of well-being, 
growing economic opportunities and greater integration 
with the rest of the population arc essential both for 
the welfare of tribal communities and the progress of 
the country as a whole. 

Tlie Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indications, a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general deve- 
lopment programmes and speed up their economic and 
social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving conertate schemes of develop- 
ments which are specially adapted to the needs and 
conditions of tribal areas, at the suggestion, of the 
Planning Commission, The Government of India, Plan- 


ning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects have set 
up Study Team on Tribal Development Programmes 
Vide their Resolution No. Copp/Adm/16(l) 66 dated 
October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Development Pro- 
grammes, especially during the Third-Five Year Plan; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the tribal communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
tines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(c) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Tribal Population ; Development Plans ; Administra- 
tion ; Land Problems and Indebtedness ; Agriculture 
and Allied Sectors ; Tribal Development Blocks, Co- 
operation and Panchayats ; Education ; Medical and 
Public Health ; Industries and Minerals ; Communica- 
tions ; Summary of Recommendations, Anncxurcs 
I to VI, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tribal Population 

The Team came across a case where the same tribe 
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treated as “Scheduled” in one region has been classified 
as “Denotified” in another. The Team regards, the 
denial to the Denotified Communities, who are in every 
way tribal of the benefits admissible to the scheduled 
tribes as invidious are contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution are recommends that early steps may be taken 
by the Central Government to end the anomalies and 
the injustice inherent in them by a more rational classi- 
fication of the tribes. 


Derclopment Plans 

In the absence of a Socio-economic Survey it cannot 
be said that the Fourth Plan reflects the needs of the 
tribal communities nor is there any indication of special 
schemes being formulated under the Plan to correct the 
imbalance as between tribe and tribes. 

In order to protect the interests of the scheduled 
tribes the State Government may consider modifying the 
order under which the Taluk Development Boards are 
required to earmark 18 per cent of their funds for the 
benefit of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to 
ensure that a reasonable percentage of Taluk Board 
funds IS set apart exclusively for the scheduled tribes, 
especially in areas where there is a sizable tribal popu- 
lation. 


Administration 

If the pace of progress is to be accelerated and 
interests of the tribals adequately protected, the Director 
of the Social Welfare Department should have as his 
deputy, a senior officer, who will devote himself exclu- 
sively to the problems affecting the tribals. 

Attempts should be made to enlist the cooperation 
of voluntary organisations for advancing the welfare of 
the tribals. Official affotl should be seconded by 
dedicated voluntary service if it has to make a lasting 
impact on the tribals. 


Land Problem And Indebtedness 

In areas where sizeable areas of Government lane 
are available for allotment a Revenue Inspector, whe 
wi act as a liaison officer between the Social Welfare 
'Partment and the Revenue Department, may b« 
entrusted with the work of assigning lands to tribals 
n the selection of land for tribals, the help of non-offi- 
oal agencies may usefully be enlisted. 

A survey may be undertaken urgently of ‘haidu’ lane 
^ te girdles the forest areas of coorg. The ‘haidu 
located after such a survey may be reserved for allot 
to the tribals. 

tn Pf°'^ion of a ban on the transfer of tribal land 
on-tnbals should be made in the proposed amend- 
State^G° Pow under the consideration of the 


Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

The State Govt, may consider giving selected tnba s 
licences for muzzle loaders as a measure of protection 
for their crops against departments by pigs and wild 
elephants. 

Unless the tribals are given wages during the period of 
reclamation and a subsidiary occupation to supplement 
their income to enable them to earn a living during the 
‘off’ agricultural season they will have no alternative 
but to abandon the colony to eke out a living elsewhere 
as labourers. 

The State Government should strengthen the hands 
of the local officers and take stern action against ele- 
ments who have a vested interest in perpetuating the 
backwardness of the tribals. 

Before embarking on colonisation schemes the pros- 
pects of success should be carefully assessed and care 
taken to anticipate, and avoid the mistakes which have 
occasioned the failure of such schemes in the past. 

The State Government may consider the suggestion 
that 22 families in the Neriya Agricultural colony who 
are at present victims of the bonded labour can all be 
settled if a hundred acres of land are made available for 
cultivation. 

In the Special Agricultural colony started at Guru- 
vinagadde Phod that the ched houses, built at a tenth 
of the cost of tiled structures were as comfortable to 
live in as the tiled houses. The colony has set up an 
example which can well be copied fay other States. The 
money saved thereby may be utilised for other purposes 
of lasting benefit to the tribals. 

In tribal areas the Social Welfare Department should 
be given the powers to sponsor direct to the appointing 
authorities tribal candidates registered on their rolls for 
the purpose of employment. 

As the special Agricul ural Colony at Guruvinagadde 
Phod in B.R.T. Hills is in the midst of a forest it should 
be possible to establish forest-based industries in the 
aiea to provide a subsidiary occupation to the tribals. 

Before embarking on lavish expenditure on colonisa- 
tion schemes in the Fourth Plan it would be prudent if 
the State Government undertake a scientific evaluation 
of the colonisation schemes taken up so far and approve 
only those which avoid the pitfalls of the past. 

Any programme of so.l conservation to be effective 
should be drawn up after a survey of the entire tribal 
belt spreading into the adjoining States of Madras and 
Kerala by a joint Team of Officers of the State Govern- 
ment concerned. 

There is no justification for the complete neglect of 
the interests of the tribals in the provision of irrigation 
facilities. A quick survey may be undertaken of the 
irrigation potential in the tribal areas and irrigation 
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facililies provided wherever feasible in accordance witb’a 
phased programme. 

Tribals who are simple and illiterate cannot be 
expected to apply for permits every time they want to 
extract timber or firewood for domestic use. There is a 
clear need for a modification of the rules to avoid hard- 
ship to the tribals. 

The welfare of the tribals living in the forests shou'd 
be made one of the aims of the Forest Department. It 
is not impossible to reconcile the interests of scientific 
forestry with the interests of the tribals, who, if handled 
with sympathy, can be asset to the Department 

The Team feels that tribal labour is entitled to pre- 
ference in forest operations and recommends that non- 
tribal labour should be employed only when tribal 
labour is not available. 

Iribal Development Blocks Co-operation And 
Panchayats 

Picked officers with a special aptitude for tribal 
welfare work should be posted to tribal areas and 
inducement in the form of special pay should be given 
as they have often to run two establishments. The 
practice of posting persons who are condemned as in- 
efficient or as a punitive measure to the tribal areas 
should be depreciated. 

In the event of a clash between vested interests and 
the voiceless tribals, the interests of the latter cannot 
be advanced unless they receive the whole-hearted 
support of the State Government, 

Although prima-facic a Taluk seems to be too small 
a geographical entity to qualify as a suitable unit for 
purposes of development, the Team does not feel 
justified in pressing a v'ew contrary to the one expressed 
by the Committee appointed by the State Government 
which advocated for more powers for District Develop- 
ment Councils. 

The B.D.Os who are the Chief Executive Officers of 
Taluk Development Boards in Block areas should be 
selected from amongst officeis who have a special apti- 
tude for tribal welfare work. The postings in such cases 
should be made in consultation with the Special Welfare 
Department who are directly concerned with the pro- 
gress of development schemes in the tribal areas. 

The Mysore Village Panchayat and Local Boards 
Act, 1959 may be amended so as to include a special 
provision in the Act for the representation of the 
Scheduled Tribes on Village Panchayats and other Local 
Bodies, 

Education 

If the present high wastage noticed in the education 


of tribal children is to be minimised urgent steps should 
be taken not only to upgrade the Ashram Schools to 
the Middle School level but also to establish for both 
boys and girls. The High Schools and hostels may be 
thrown open to non-tribal children but preference should 
be given to tribals. 

Vocational training for tribals should be linked as 
far as possible to job opportunities. Skills acquired 
should be such as to enable the trainees to produce 
goods of marketable quality. If production cum-training 
centres are to succeed, there should be a ready market 
for the goods produced. 

It shou'd be possible to draw up a scheme for spot- 
ting talent and watching the progress of promising 
trib.al students. The absence of a scheme for a systema- 
tic ‘follow-up’ accounts for much of the wastage noticed 
in the education of trib.als. 

There is no field of activity where an attempt to 
economise on incentives is more ill-advised than in the 
field of tribal welfare where half-hearted measures, 
while they may satisfy statistical requirements, really 
result in unnecessary waste of valuable resources. 

Medical And Public Health 

The supply of drinking water should be given 
high priority. The sinking of wells to p'ovide safe 
drinking water in the tribal areas should be acce- 
lerated. 

Industries And Minerals 

As Mysore district has a sizable tribal population 
the question of training educated tribal girls at the 
Centre in Mysore, where parts of telephone receivers 
are being assembled by girls, may be considered by the 
authorities in charge of the Centre. To ensure success 
the trainees should be given reasonable stipends during 
the period of training and accommodation in girls 
hostels. 

The forest rules may be relaxed to enable the 
Korages, the most backward tribe in the State, to 
collect bamboo and cane from the forests for basket 
making. 

Communications 

Adequate funds should be provided for the mainte- 
nance and upkeep of approach roads constructed by the 
Social Welfare Department. So that the expenditure 
on their construction docs not become infructuous. 
The Forest Department or the P.W.D. or the Panchayat 
concerned as the case may be should take over the 
responsibility for the maintenance of these roads. 
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STUDY TEAM ON TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES, 
1966— REPORT ON NAGALAND 

New Delhi, Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects, 1966. 104p. 


Chairman : Shri P. Shilu Ao. 

Members : Shri L.M. Shrikant ; Shri B. Mehta 
(Replaced by Shri T. Sivasankar). 

Secretary ; Shri Mohan La! (replaced by Dr. G.D. 
Patel) 

APPOlNTiMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
Scheduled Tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population arc essential 
both for the welfare of tribal communities and the pro- 
gress of the country as a whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
or ths welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development] 
programmes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
wperience, it has become essential that the schemes 
ormulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate, share in the benefits of general 
e\e opment programmes and speed up their economic 
On sociol advance. With the object of giving practical 
0 ect to these recommendations and assisting Stale 
O'ernment in evolving concrete schemes of dcvelop- 
ent which arc specially adapted to the needs and condi-j 
ions 0 tribal areas, at the suggestion of the Planning 
ommission. The Government of India, Planning 
ommi sion. Committee on Plan Projects have set up 
ihf.'” D P" Tribal Development Programmes Vide 
26 Copp/Adm/ldfOGd dated October 
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adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the admini- 
strative machinery and institutions so as to ensure their 
fullest participation in thi tasks of economic and social 
development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface ; Background Information ; Development in 
Nagaland ; Agriculture and Allied Sectors ; Forests ; 
Transport and Ccmmunic-vtions; Industry and Minerals ; 
Power ; Education, Medical and Public Health ; Com- 
munity Development and Tribal Development Blocks 
and Cooperation ; Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations Annexures I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Development In Nagaland 

In the formulation of tlie development programmes, 
special attention and treatment shou'd be given to the 
more backward areas like Tuensang District, Chakasang 
and Zeliang/Kuki areas. 

Agriculture And Allied Sectors 

The Sta-e Agricul urc Department should make a 
survey of such of the areas in Tuensang and Mokok- 
chung districts, where terrace rice cultivation is not 
generally possible on tie lands presently under jhum, 
in order to ascertain a suitable method of cultivation, 
ri-c Agriculture Department should also carry out a 
survey to find out the availability of additional land in 
the Kohima district in order to brng it under culti- 
vation with a view to increasing the food production. 

Tl c Agriculture Department should provide neces- 
sa y technical guidance as well as supply fertilizers and 
seeds rn a 50 per cent subsidv basis to the cultivators 
to c-able them to take to the cultivation of potato and 
other cash crops. 

The proposal for the provision of cold storage faci- 
lit'es for potatoes at Dimapur should be given priority. 

It is necessary to undertake a survey to size up the 
problem of soil erosion and to prepare a comprehensive 
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long term programme of soil and waier conservation to 
be executed in a phased manner. While areas in the 
valley should be brought under terraca cultivation, the 
upper slopes would need to be covered by afforestation. 

Appropriate schemes should be taken up to open up 
the valleys and the areas in the plains at the foot hills 
for agricultural purposes. The State’s Fourth Plan 
should accordingly be re-oriented by the inclusion of 
concrete schemes for opening up the valleys even by 
mechanised cultivation. 

A full-fledged Engineering Division may be set up 
in the Agriculture Department for giving proper techni- 
cal advice for the reclamation of lands in the valleys 
and in the plain areas at the foot hills. 

For the development of agriculture in the valleys, a 
package scheme under Intensive Agricultural Develop- 
ment Programme for intensive cultivation like the one 
in Mandi District in Himachal Pradesh should be taken 
up. The Government of India should provide all 
possible technical and financial assistance to start such 
Projects in Nagaland. 

In view of the continuing increased need for trained 
veterinary stafi' in the State, it would be useful if the 
State Government could draw up a long term plan for 
the training of personnel. 

Tliere is need for an intensive survey for develop- 
ment of pisciculture. 

Forests 

The survey of protected forests and demarcation on 
the ground may be completed expeditiously and therc- 
af'er a suitable working plan prepared so that these 
forests may be exploited scientifically and maximum 
benefit derived from them. 

It is important that the reserved forests are brought 
under scientific management without further loss of 
time. 

The immediate need is to demarcate private forests, 
through systematic surveys, with the consent of the 
owners. Separate working plans should also bo pre- 
pared by the State Government for the private forests 
with a view to providing advice and guidance to the 
owners in their management. 

The Union Ministry of Food and Agriculture may 
ass’st the Slate Government in securing the services 
of suitable personnel on deputation from other States 
for undertaking forest development programmes. 

Transport And Conrmunications 

In view of the urgent need for developing areas 
which remain cut off during the monsoon, communica- 
tions have to be given the highest priority. The avail- 
ability of adequate traffic should not be made a pre- 
condition for the construction of roads in such areas. 


Adequate provision may be made in the State’s 
Fourth Five Year Plan for improving existing unsur- 
faced roads, 

A survey should be made to ascertain the needs 
of new economic roads to open up the valleys and 
areas in the foot hills of economic importance. 

In the interest of the economic development of 
Nagaland, the roads in the States should be linked with 
those in the neighbouring States. 

It is necessary that adequate funds are provided from 
the general budget for the maintenance and up keep of 
approach and other roads. 

While implementing the programmes for expansion 
of bus services, first priority may be given to inter- 
connecting the three district head-quarters. 

The Stale Government may take up the question of 
opening more posts and telegraph offices in Nagaland 
with the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

A nucleus Tourist Cell, to be expanded into a 
Tourist Bureau in due course, may be set up in the State 
for developing and encouraging tourism. A couple of 
persons possessing the necessary aptitude should be 
selected and sent round the various States with a view 
to seeing what facilities would need to be provided for 
the tourisms in Nagaland. 

Industry And Minerals 

The State Government may consider the advisability 
of setting up a specialised State Small Industries Cor- 
poration for giving the required impetus to the develop* 
ment of Small Industries in the State, 

The proposals formulated by the State Government 
for setting up of Industries in the State should be con- 
sidered sympathetically by the Government of India and 
necessary technical as well as financial assistance pro- 
vided to the State Government. 

The Department of Geology and Mining may be 
organised on a priority basis and a phased programme 
drawn up for exploration of the mineral resources of 
the State. 

Power 

The Government of Nagaland may seek the good 
offices of the Government of India to undertake the 
Loktak Hydro-Electric Scheme as a joint project of the 
Manipur Administration and Nagaland Government, 

There is need for a reassessment of the load in the 
State with a view to drawing up a suitab'e power deve- 
lopment programme. 

Education 

The State Government may review their policy of 
taking over more schools for management. The empha- 
sis should be on improving the standards of teachin g, 
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provision of buildings and other facilities in the existing 
schools, such as hostels accommodation, play grounds 
and residential quarters for teachers, etc. 

The State Government may urgently take steps to 
accelerate the pace of training of teachers so that the 
quality of teaching is improved. 

For providing adequate facilities for agricultural 
councs both at the Secondary and University stages. 
Agricultural Schools may be set up in selected areas 
and these would in due course, lead to the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural College in the State. 

It would be des'rable from the long term point of 
view to establish a University in the State with English 
medium. 

It may be useful to engage experts to examine the 
problem of unemployment among the educated persons 
and to advise the Government on the one hand and on 
the other to guide the students coming out from the 
schools and colleges. 

It may be advantageous to set up a Manpower Unit 
in the Slates to undertake manpower planning in a 
scientific way and on a continuing basis. 

Medical And Public Health 

The Scheme to establish a para-medical training 
institute during the Fourth Five Year Plan should be 
given high priority so that the Institute can start 
functioning without avoidable delay. 

There is need to intensify the Malaria Eradication 
programme to further bring down the incidence of 
Malaria and to reach the complete eradication stage by 
the end of the Fourth P an Period. 

The small-po.\ Vaccination programme should be 
intensified and efforts made to cover the entire popula- 


tion in the shortest possible time. 

Steps would heed to be taken to properly organise 
leprosy surveys by qualified doctors and for giving 
treatment to the leprosy patients who are reported 
mostly in Tuensang district and Zeiliang area. 

The State Government should take steps to appoint 
an adequate number of specialists for providing 
specialised treatment in district hospitals, etc. 

There is an urgent need for the spread of health 
education with a view to imparting knowledge of basic 
principles of health and nutrition to the people. It may 
be worthwhile establishing a Health Bureau in the State 
Medical and Public Health Department of drawing up 
and undertaking concrete schemes for the spread of 
health education. 

As soon as the results of the survey, recommended 
by the Study Team, to classify the Villages to which 
water supply could be made by the gravitation or some 
other alternative method become available, the State 
Government should take up the programme for the 
provision of water supply to the villages in a big way. 

Community Development And Tribal Development Blocks 
And Cooperation 

The State Government may appoint a small Commit- 
tee, consisting of officers of the various Development 
Departments, to draw up in association with the local 
leaders and the Block Officials of a programme, with 
clear priorities, of the activities to be undertaken in each 
Block during the next two or three years. 

More multi-purpose societies may be established in 
villages wi.h a view to providing credit and marketing 
facilities and meeting consumer needs. 
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scheduled tribes from an integral part of Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities should 
be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well-being growing 
economic opportunities and greater integration with the 
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re't of the population aie essential both for the welfare 
of tribal communities and the progress of the country 
as a whole. 

The draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan pro- 
vides substantial resources for special programmes for 
the welfare of tribal community and indicate a number 
of directions in which current development program- 
mes should be reoriented. In the light of past experience 
it has become essential that the s hemes formulated 
should enable the tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits of general development 
programme ard speed up their economic and social ad- 
vance. With the object of giving practical effect to these 
recomendafon and assisting State Governments involv- 
ing concrete schemes of de\elopment which are specially 
adapted to the needs ard conditions of tribal areas, at 
the suggestion of the Planning Commission, the 
Government of India. Planning Commission Committee 
on Plan Projects have set up Study Team on tribal deve- 
lopment programmes vide their resolutions No. Copp/ 
Adm/16(l)66, dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each Sate ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
programmes, specially during the Third Five Year Plan. 

(c) Ascer'ain how far the schemes formu'atcd so 
for have enabled the tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes. 

(dl Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
line on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerated progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative mr.chinei y and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institution in the ensure their fullest participation in the 
tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Pm face ; Background Information ; Tribal Communi- 
ties ; Development Plans ; Administration ; Agriculture ; 
Forests ; Community Development ; Cooperation and 
Fanchajats ; Industries, Minerals and Power ; Transport 
and Communication ; Education ; Medical and Public 
Health ; Summary of Recommendations and Conclu- 
sions ; Annexures I to XI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It may be appropriate for the Administration to 
make, in due course, a fresh study of the working of 
tlic modified system of Single Line Administration with 
a view to streamlining it further ; if found necessary, as 
well as examine die feasibility and extent to which the 


administrative system as it functions in other parts of 
the country might advantageously be introduced in 
NEFA. For this purpose it may be useful to depute a 
couple of officers of the Administration to selected 
States and union Territories. 

The Study Team hopes that the Government will 
take an early decision, in consultation with the Agency 
Council, on the report of the Committee set up to .'elect 
three or four appropriate places within the terr t.iiy 
itself for the location of NEFA Secretariat. 

As until recently the local people in the Agency were 
coming in touch with Government Staff only, the work 
of the non-official agencies, which will help quicker 
emotional integration of the people witli the rest of the 
country, needs to be encouraged. 

i 

Agriculture 

There is no organisation for undertaking research in 
agricultural tools and techniques. It is, the cforc, 
necessary that an agricultural research cell may be set 
up in the Agency areas. 

Facilities for cold storage may be provided at selected 
places so that the produce could be preserved there till, 
it is possible to make arrangements for its transportation 
to the marketing centres. 

Instead of making cash payments to the tribals for 
acquisition of their lands for public purposes, they may 
be given suitable land so that their pattern of livelihood 
is not disturbed. 

The Administration may look into complaints voiced 
before the Team in Subansiri district that seeds were 
supplied after the sow'ing season was long past and 
obviate such delays in future. 

The Administration may arrange for a survey on a 
priority basis to assess the minor irrigation potential 
of the Agency and to chalk out a programme for its 
optimum utilisation. 

An intensified programme may be taken up for the 
development of horticulture in the Agency. Besides 
encouraging farmers to undertake horticulture on a 
subsidy basis, it is also necessary to arrange for the 
provision of easy credit for the upkeep of their orchards 
till such time as the farmers are able to derive 
sufficient income from the orchards. 

A Horticulture Expert may be deputed to Himachal 
Pradesh to make a study of the methods and practices 
of apple cultivation there so that the same may be 
adopted in the Agency areas. 

For conducting varietal trials for fruits, a Horticul- 
ture Research Station like the one at Simla may be 
established in the Agency. 

Tlierc seem possibilities for lea and colTcc plantation 
in the Agency areas which should be furthar investigated. 

It is necessary to equip the veterinary di.spensaries 
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and cenires with mobile units which can go from one 
vi lage to another. As expansion of veterinary services 
will necessitate entertainment of large staff, personnel 
may have to be brought from outside on a deputation 
basis for which the assistance of the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture may be obtained by the Administration. 
Simultaneously, a programme of training may be 
organised so that in course of time, the requirements of 
trained personnel may be met from within the Agency 
itself. 

At present poultry feed has to be imported from the 
plains and is usually expensive. There is need, therefore, 
to evolve a suitable feed after a detailed study of the 
various feeds available locally. 

An intensive survey may be undertaken to locate 
existing water resources such as hill streams which 
could be utilised for providing water to fish ponds. 

Forests 

Management of NEFA forests is gos'erned by Assam 
Forest Regulation as the Agency has no separate regula- 
tions of its own. The Administration may consider the 
desirability of having a separate forest regulation for 
NEFA. 

The Team hopes that the proposals of the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research recommending 
a programme aimed at a fuller exploitation of the forest 
resources of the territory hilt receive the urgent attention 
of the Administration The Team also trusts that keep- 
ing in view the importance of forests in the Agency’s 
economy the Government of India will provide 
necessary technical and financial assistance to the 
Administration. 

Community Derelopmenf, Cooperation And Panchayafs 

The Community Development Programme may be 
reoriented to concentrate on a few selected programmes 
of primary importance. 

In the interest of fully deve'oping the areas covered 
by the normalised Blocks, it is necessary to reactivise 
them and to provide adequate funds so that the process 
of development may not be abruptly stopped. 

An area of about 18.570 sq. Kms. comprising isolated 
pockets in the far-flung areas with a total population of 
about half a lakh is not covered under the C.D. pro- 
gramme. .Ad-hoc provision may be made for the 
development of these pockets and the programmes of 
sub-blocks, as in the case of West Bengal, taken up for 
these areas. 

The system of the Circle Officer or the SDO working 
as the Block Development Officer has certain advantages 
in view of the single line administration which is obtain- 
ing in NEFA and before discontinuing it all the consi- 
deration for and against the system should be carefully 


weighed by the Administration. 

There is no Cooperative Banking System in the 
Agency. As action is already under w’ay to set up the 
branches of the State Bank of India at District Head 
quarters in the Agency it is hoped that the establishment 
of a Co-operative Bank in the Agency will be expedited. 

As the introduction of Panchayati Raj, particularly 
in the sphere of civic function, is a new experiment in 
NEFA, provision of adequate facilities, such as proper 
office buildings, staff, funds, etc. to the institutions 
needed to b; ensured. 

The Study Team considers the proposal of the 
Administration to set up a Directorate of Panchayats as 
a very desirable and necessary step. Besides other 
activities, the Directorate should undertake a program- 
mes to educate the people in role of panchayat bodies as 
agencies for development and planning. 

It will be rece-.sary to make suitable arrangements 
for the training of non-official functionaries of the 
Panchayat bodies. 

Industries, Minerals And Power 

The National Small Industries Co poration Limited 
miy be requested by the Administration to make a 
rapid survey of the Agency areas to assess ihc potential 
for industrial development and advise the Administra- 
tion about the stepping up of suitable industries. 

To meet the power requirements of the Agency, the 
emphasis has so far been on diesel ge.ieration obviously 
because the initial outlay on micro-hydcl schemes is 
more than on diesel schemes. The recurring expenditure 
on micro-hydel schemes, transport of diesel oil parti- 
cularly in the interior areas which are devoid of 
adequate means of Communication is not only beset 
with problems but adds to generation costs and the 
diesel schemes suffer from frequent interruptions during 
the monsoon months. In a territory like NEFA, there- 
fore the balance of advantage seems to lie in taking up 
micro-hydel schemes. 

Transport And Communication 

NEFA is having the least road milege per territorial 
area among the hilly areas of the country. It will be 
necessary to give priority to road construction for 
many years to come. 

Priority should be given to the construction of 
Siang North Lakhimpur road. Priority should also 
be accorded to the widening and black tapping of the 
Margherita Changlang-Khonsa Road. 

In order to provide regular transport facilities bet- 
ween the Agency areas and the neighbouring towns of 
Assam, as well as within the Agency itself, the coopera- 
tive societies should be encouraged to extend their 
transport services. 
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The Administration may consider the advisability of 
setting up a State-owned Transport Corporation which 
could undertake an integrated programme of road 
transport in the Agency. 

For administrative convenience and expediency as 
well as for the facility of the local people, it is necessary 
that each administrative centre is provided with a 
combined post and telegraph office as soon as feasible. 
The Agency Administration should take up the question 
of opening more post and telegraph offices in the 
Agency areas with the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. 

The use of wireless services may be allowed to the 
public on nominal payment subject to exigencies of 
official work. 

Education 

There are a large number of villages with a small 
number of habitations which do not even have facilities 
for elementary education. The inter-village schools 
which are now being set-up to meet the educational 
needs of these villages are of non-residential type. As 
sometimes the walking distance is considerable, parents 
are reluctant to send their children to these schools. 
Residential schools of Ashram type may, therefore, be 
opened to serve a group of villages. The Administration 
should immediately undertake a survey with a view to 
providing facilities for elementary education to small 
villages. 

The teaching in single-teacher schools can be improv- 
ed if the posting of teachers to these schools is made on 
a selective basis. By way of encouragement the teachers 
may be given some cash incentives. 

Teachers are relucfent to go to distant hilly areas in 
the Agency although they are granted two advance 
increments. It is, therefore, suggested that some more 
incentives may be given to the tcachbrs required to 
serve in the interior areas. 

There is a dearth of teachers throughout the Agency. 
This is particularly acute in the case of science and 
mathematics teachers. In order to attract qualified 
techers from outside to serve in the Agency areas, the 
Government should provide special incentives in the 
form of special pay or higher emoluments. The teachers 
posted to the remote in accessible areas should also be 
provided suitable residential accommodation by 
Government. 

Although the tribal girls appear to be very keen to 
attend schools, their parents do not like sending them 
to schools on various pretexts such as early marriage, 
co-education, male-teachers, etc. In order to meet the 
objections of the parents, separate schools for girls may 


be opened in selected areas. 

Special provision should be made for hostel for girl 
students and appointment of lady teachers. Instead of 
having girls’ hostels attached, it would be better to 
have girls hostels attached to a few selected schools at 
centrally located places so that they could cater to the 
needs of a larger areas. 

There is high wastage and stagnation among schools- 
going children. In order that the education imparted 
does not go waste, vocational training centres should be 
set up at appropriate places. 

The Administration may look into the demand of 
the people in Daporijo sub-division of the Siang district 
that the medium of instruction in schools from the 
primary stage onwards should be Hindi. 

A small Committee of officers of the Administration 
consisting of representatives from the Engineering 
Department, Education Department, Planning Depart- 
ment, etc., may be set up to lay down the norms and 
standards for construction of school buildings so that 
there is a rational utilisation of space and economy in 
expenditure. 

As the economy of the Agency is based on forests 
and agriculture, there is need for giving an agricultural 
bias of the education. It is necessary to provide 
adequate facilities for agricultural courses, both at the 
Secondary and University stages. For this purpose 
Agricultural schools may be set up in selected areas, 
and these would in due course, lead to the establishment 
of an Agricultural College in the Agency. 

Medical And Public Health 

Helicopter service, use of which is made for evacuat- 
ing patients in serious condition from the border and in 
accessible areas, should be made prompt. Wireless 
communications may be developed in the interior areas 
so that medical aid could be summoned without much 
difficulty. It would facilitate the work of the doctors, 
if the helicopter service is also available to them for 
visiting in accessible border areas to treat patients. 

It would be useful if a Health Education Bureau is 
set up in the Agency for the spread of Health Education. 

About 2,000 vil 'ages in the Agency have still to be 
provided drinking water facilities. It is necessary that 
water supply schemes are given high priority in the 
Agency’s Development Programmes, and the problem 
tackled by undertaking a bolder and bigger programme 
than has been attempted so far. The feasibility of 
undertaking major water supply schemes for a group of 
villages rather than for individual villages may be 
examined by the Administration. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of Sche- 
duled Tribes form an integral part of the Five-Year 
Plans Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population are essential 
both for the welfare of tribal communities and the 
progress of the coun'ry as a whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequrte share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving concrete shemes of develop- 
ment which are specially adapted to the needs 
and conditions of tribal areas, at the suggestion 
of the Planning Commission. The Government of India, 
Planning Commission, Committee on Plan Projects 
have set up Study Team on Tribal Development 
Programmes Vide their Resolution No. Copp/Adm/ 
16 (1)66 dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled, the tribal communities to secure an 


adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Background Information ; Tribal Areas and the 
People ; Development Plans ; Administrative Set-up; 
Agriculture and Allied Economic Pursuit ; Forests ; 
Education ; Communications ; Industry, Minerals and 
Power; Medical and Public Health; Community 
Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation ; Land 
Problems and Indebtedness ; Displacement of Tribes ; 
Research and Training ; Summary of Recommendations 
and Conclusions ; Annexures I to XVI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The hill Juangs of Keonjhar practicising shifting 
cultivation and the Juangs of Pallahara professing 
basketry are economically, socially and educationally 
more backward than the Juangs of Dhekkanal who are 
settled agriculturists. Likewise, the Kutia Khonds, 
Dangaria Khonds and Lanjia Saoras inhabiting in- 
accessible hills and forests are very backward and lead 
a life completely different from the assimilated Khonds 
and Saoras of the plain area. The Study Team feels 
that there is need to undertake special measures to 
develop the backward groups of tribals so that the wide 
disparity that exists now between different sections of 
the same tribes is gradually narrowed and finally 
eliminated. 

It is distressing to note that out of 1247 Class I and 
Class II posts, only 8 are held by persons belonging to 
Scheduled Tribes. In the case of Class III and Class 
IV posts also, the representation of Schedu’ed Tribes 
is far from adequate. 

Derelopmcat p}ans 

Because of the topography and other factors, the 
needs of one tribal area are not the same as the needs 
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felt in anotlicr area. The Study Team considcis that 
the tribal development programmes to be successful 
must be related to the felt needs of the tribal people 
and take into account the conditions obtaining in the 
area inhabited by them. .The Team would, the>-cforc, 
emphasize the urgent need for undertaking socio- 
economic survey’s in din’erent tribal areas. Such 
surveys are all the mo-c necessary in Orissa which has 
a large number of tribes in different stages of develop- 
ment to identify the moie backward tribes for whom 
special scheme; and concentratcJ attention are neces- 
sary for accelerating development. The Study Team 
was glad to see that tbc State Tribal Research Bureau 
had prepared monographic handbooks on 15 major 
tribes and reports on socio-economic survey of four 
T.D. Blocks. What has been done so far touches only 
the fringe of (he problem. The Study Team, therefore, 
recommends that arrangements may be made to inten- 
sify the programme of socio-economic surveos and the 
preparation of monographie handbooks. 

Administrative Set-Up 

In the Ileadquartcis Organisation, in addition to 
officers discharging exclusively Secretariat funct'ons 
and others discharging exclusively Dircclorate functions, 
theie arc some who combine in themselves the functions 
of both the secretariat and the Dircctoiatc. While e.x- 
officio status may be conferred on the Field Officers 
wherever necessary for facilitating woik, they should 
not be burdened with loutinc Secretariat functions as 
a matter of com sc. The Study Team, therefore, 
suggests that a study of the existing set-up may be 
made by the Stetc Govemment in order that the present 
machinery may be reorganised to ensure more efrcctive 
control over the field staff and a closer supervision 
over the execution of schemes. 

Since the general rural welfare work is the responsi- 
bility of Departments other than the Tribal and Rural 
Welfare Department which looks solely after the w’clfarc 
of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and the 
backward classes, the nomcnclatuie ‘Tiibal ond Rural 
Welfare’ given to the Department seems a misnomer. 
The Study Team, therefore, suggests that the Depart- 
ment may be redesignated as “Tribal and Backward 
Classes Welfare Department.’’ 

Many of the schemes of the Tribal and Rural 
Welfare Department are being executed by various 
Heads of Departments. The Study Team feels that 
there should be close coordination between the Tr.bal 
and Rural Welfare Department on the one hand and the 
concerned Heads of Departments on the other so as to 
ensure quick and effective implementation of schemes 
and to give prompt attention to the recommendations 
which may be made by the Advisory Bodies’ attached to 


the Department. 

The’-c should be an officer of the rank of Additional 
District Magistrate, invested with all the powers of 
the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner under the 
various Tenancy Acts, etc., and exclusively responsible 
for the tribal welfare including the work relating to 
protective Legislation, Tribal Development Blocks, 
giievances of Scheduled Tribal Development Blocks, 
grievances of Sckedulcd Tribes, etc., irrespective of 
the agency which may be handling it specially in 
distiicts with a substantial tribal population vshere the 
prob'em'! of tribal development are many and varied. 
The Study Team fee’s that this arrangement will ensure 
unified control and direction and would go a long w’ay 
in improving the w'Orking of Tribal Welfare Schemas. 
The Team suggests that since the purpose of appoint- 
ing these ofiicers is to promote the Welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes, the Central Government may pro- 
vide reasonable financial assistance to enable the State 
Government to give effect to the proposed airangement. 

There should be a systematic follow-up of the 
recommendations of the Tiibal Advisory Council by 
the Tribal and Rural Welfare Department and the 
progress reported to the Minister cf Tribal Wclfaie 
periodically. So that any matter which ought to ha\e 
been attended to but has not, may be taken up by him 
with h s colleagues or with the Cabinet, if necessary, 
depending on the importance of the case. 

Effective Coordination between official and non- 
official agencies engaged in the task of tiibal develop- 
ment IS essential to make the maximum use of 
the available lesourccs. The Cooperation of non- 
official agencies should ba enlisted in the implementa- 
tion of Tribal Welfare Schemes in interior areas. 
Necessary arrangements should be made and facilities 
provided to the workers attached to these agencies to 
enable their workers to perform tl eir duties with zeal 
and efficiency. It is also necessary that the Direc'or of 
Tribal Welfare should keep a close watch over the 
work of the non-official agencies to guard against 
abuse and to ensure that optimum results are obtained 
from the grants gi>en. 

Agriculture and Allied Economic Persuifs 

To enable the tribals to improve the yield from 
agriculture and achieve a self-sufficient economy, 
vigorous steps are necessary to teach them improved 
methods of cultivation besides making available to 
them adequate irrigation facilities. They shou'd also be 
taught the use of fertilizers and encouraged to culti- 
vate hj brid crops to ensure greater yields. The culti- 
vation of cash crops like turmeric, potato, jute, 
cashew nuts, ground nuts, etc., should be encouraged 
in suitable areas. Demonstration agricultural farms 
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with Icthnical agricultural personnel should be set up 
in selected tribal pockets to teach them improved 
methods of cuilivation and to popularise new farming 
patterns and practices. 

The Soil Conservation Authorities should fake up 
terracing schemes in tribal areas and encourage the 
Iribals to terrace their own fie'ds. They may be paid 
75 per-cent of the cost of te-’racing as subsidy, the 
balance of 25 percent to be contributed by them in the 
share of labour. In special cases the entire cost of 
terracing may be met by the Government. As adequate 
irrigation facilities are a pre-requisi'e for successful 
terrace cultivation, minor and major irrigation projects 
should be taken up by harnessing the perennial hill 
streams. 

122 seltkment colonies established so far have been 
unsuccessful, mostly for waht of suitable irrigation 
facil tics. Duiing tl e Fourth Five Year Plan, therefore, 
priority should be given to minor irrigation projects 
in schemes of colonisation. Lift irrigation is also a 
useful method which can be adopted in many tribal 
areas and should be fully exploited wherexer possible. 

The tribal .areas in the State at high attitudes are 
particularly suitable for growing various types of fruits. 
In fact, fruits are alrc.ndy being grown in some areas. 
Orchard cultivation should be introduced in other tribal 
areas, whore similar conditions exist and the tribals 
should bo encouraged to grow fruits both for their 
own consumption as well as for sale. However, before 
cmbarki"g upon the scheme on any large scale, it will 
need to the ensured that adequate marketing facilities 
exist in the vicin'ty. Alternatively some satisf.ctoiy 
and cheap arrangements for trarsport of the produce 
to the marketing centres should be made. 

With a view to sclcciing fruits that will grow well in 
particular areas and also to provide technical guidance 
to the farmers, the State Government may consider 
the advisability of setting up Horticultural Research 
and Demonstration Stations in selected centres. 

The arrancement under the existing organisational 
pattern for disease control in the field of Animal 
Husbardry and Veterinary in each Block with an 
average livestock population of 46,000 and one Stock- 
man a Centre for every 10,000 livestock population, 
has not worked satisfactorily. For interior areas to 
receive attention, it is necessary to organire mobile 
veterinary dispensaries to visit tribal villages per odic.ally. 

The Study Team learnt that poultry sc! ernes had 
utterly fri'ed in trib. 1 .reas. Instead of attempting 
to popularise exotic poultry among the iribals, the 
Team feels that the funds can be better utilised on the 
supply of country birds to the tribals. It dies not appear 
that cross bred varieties of birds have been cxpcrimc.'itcd 
in the tribal areas of the State. Tire Team therefore. 


suggests that such birds m.ny be distributed as on 
experimental measure in some selected tribal areas and 
if these become popular, the experiment may be 
extended to other areas. 

If the tribals can be trained in dairying, they can 
make a sizeable income by selling milk and milk pro- 
ducts. The Team cons'ders that it vvoii’d be worthwhile 
making a serious attempt to get the iribals trained in 
the art of dairying. In the fast developing Danda- 
karanva, koyas living there, will have no difliculty in 
finding a ready market for milk and mdk products. 

Considering the vastness of the trib.al areas in the 
State, the Fisheries Deprrtmcnt may, in consultation 
with the Tribal and Rural We'farc Department, under- 
take more extensive measures to Promote pisciculture 
in tribal areas. 

Instead of paying a subsidy towards reclamation 
charges to tribal families settled in colonies, the land 
should be reclaimed properly by Government before it 
is h.anded over to the settlers. It is also important that 
such land should be provided vvitli irriga'ion facilities. 
Besides, the customs and traditions of the tribals should 
be taken into account while resettling them. The State 
Tribal Research Bureau which has been conducting 
studies on socio-cultural life of the tribes, should be 
consiilated whenever any colonisation scheme is taken 
in hand. 

In the rcsclllcirent colon cs of the Dandakaranya 
project in Koraput district and Tibetan Resettlement 
Colonics in Ganjam district, the fi.'ancial help ard other 
facilities afforded to the aflccted tribal families are 
mncii less when compared to what is given to the 
other families. This disparity I’as created dissatis- 
faction among the tribals, more so because they cannot 
keep pace in the matter o.'" development with tlie others. 
Special faci'ities should be accorded to the tribal and 
non-tribal settlers docs not widen further and load to 
conflicts in future. 

Forests 

The Indian Forest Act (Act X\T of 1927) is in 
force in all the districts of the State except in Ganjam, 
Koraput and parts of Phulbani district, where the 
Madras Forest Act (Act V of 1S82) is in force. The 
Team considers that in Die interest of cffic'cnt manage- 
ment of forests it is neci-^sary to have unified forest 
laws for the whole S'ate. 

As podu cultivation is not only a way of life for the 
tr bals but thcT main source of sustenance, any attempt 
to check podu without p.oviding an alternative source 
of living vv oil’d, besides being a wrong approach to the 
problem of podu cultivation, be strongly resented by 
ti e tribals. Tlic Team therefore, suggests that a survey 
mtty be conducted to locate suifable valley lands where 
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podu cultivators can be resettled before they are depriv- 
ed of tbeir traditional rights of podu in forests. Slopes 
be'ow 1/10 gradient may be left for settled agriculture 
while the high slopes may be preserved for forest 
growth. 

Steps should be taken to introduce tarracing schemes 
in hill areas where there is no scope for settled agricul- 
ture. If the other tribes of Orissa are encouraged to 
terrace their fields like the Lanjia Saoras not only would 
podu cultivation be checked but it would enable the 
tribals to have a stable economy. 

The Study Team endorses the suggestion of the 
State’s Tribes Advisory Council that the forest line 
should be shifted one mile away from the villages and 
recommends that one square mile zone may be formed 
between the reserved forest line and the villages bound- 
ary. With Government assistance th's zone may be 
developed into a village forest and its control and 
maintenance entrusted to the vMlage community. The 
villagers may be allowed to fake their requirements of 
fuel, etc., from this forest. This arrangement will not 
only relieve the pressure on reserved forests but will 
bring home to the tribals the need for the preservation 
of forest wealth. 

Of late, restrictions have been placed on the collec- 
tion of forest produce with the result that the tribals 
have been deprived of this legitimate right. The 
hardship thus caused to the tribals is considerable. It 
is necessary that until the tribal economy is improved 
and alternative methods of sustenance are available to 
them, the tribals should be allowed to continue to enjoy 
the privilege of collecting minor forest produce as a 
subsidiary source of income. 

As the tribals are not conversant with the market 
price ard have little bargaining power, they are often 
exploited by petty traders to whom they are forced to 
sell, at a very low rate, the minor forest produce they 
collect. To ensure that the tribals are not exploited, 
it is necessary to make arrangements for the purchase of 
minor forest produce collected by the tribals by Co- 
operative Societies or other suitable Government 
agencies which can be depended upon to pay a reason- 
able price to them. 

There is no representative of the Tribal and Rural 
Welfare Department on the Board of Directors of the 
Orissa Forest Corporation. It is appropriate that a 
Senior Officer of that Department should be included in 
the Board of Directors to ensure that the interests of 
the tribals arc safeguarded and that steps are taken to 
associate them more clcsely with the work of the 
Corporation. 

Kendo Iea\cs are mostly plucked by the tribals, but 
the monopoly of collection is given to contractors who 
do not as a rule, pay reasonable Wages to the tribals. 


The Study Team, therefore recommends that tl.e 
question of giving the monopoly of collecting Kendu 
leaves to the Forest Corporation or to the Co-operatives 
may be examined by the State Government to ensure 
that tribals receive reasonable wages. 

Education 

Teaching in most of the schoo's run by the Tribal 
and Rural Welfare Department suffers from lack of 
sufficient number of qualified and experienced teachers, 
well equipped science laboratories and proper 
library facilities, quite apart from inadequacy of funds 
for general improvement of the school buildings. It 
is, the cfore, recommended that ordinarily no new 
schools should be opened except in the very interior 
tribal areas like Juang Pirh and Bhuiya Pirh of Keon- 
jhar district, Koya areas of Koraput district, Kutia 
Kondh areas of Kotagarh and Belghar area of Phulbani 
district and Chandrapur area of Koraput district which 
areas are educationally very backward. The emphasis 
should be on bringing about improvements in the 
standard of the existing schools by improvements in 
experienced and qualified teachers. To breakdown the 
reluctance of teachers to serve m interior tribal areas, 
they may be provided accommod ition facilities and 
incentives like special pay, etc. 

The schools should have well equipped Science 
laboratories and qualified Science teachers. The Team 
also sugge.sts that as in the case of English and Mathe- 
matics, special coaching in Science may be arranged for 
tribal students. 

In some of the school libraries the Team came 
across books which were of rather doubtful utility to 
the students. In view of the limited library grants, it 
is necessary that while purchasing new books for the 
libraries, care should be taken to en'^ure that the books 
will be of benefit to the students. 

It was reported that many of the school buildings, 
which w'ere in a dilapidated condition, could not be 
repaired for w’ant of funds. As postponement of repairs 
results in increased repair co'^ts, the Team suggests 
that the State Government should not hesitate to allot 
sufficient funds for the repair and maintenance of 
school buildings. 

In many interior tribal areas there are no suitable 
buildings for the Primary Schools which are run by the 
Tribal and Rural Welfare Department. Steps should be 
taken to construct school buildings and teachers’ 
quarters in these areas in the interest of proper function- 
ing of the schools. 

Craft education and gardening should be introduced 
in Ashram Schools. Students should be given training in 
tailoring and carpentary to enable them to earn their 
livelihood if, after schooling they do not take up regular 
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service. The need for encouraging gardening in schools 
lies in the fact that besides supplementing the diet of 
the students it given them an agricultural bias. Ade- 
quate irrigation facilities should be provided so that 
the gardens, may be maintained properly. It was 
reported that most of the Ashram Schools faced an 
acute shortfge of vater during summer. In such cases 
steps may be taken to feed the gardens by lift irrigation. 

The medium of instiuction being Oriya, the tribal 
students v\ho speak their own dialects do not take to 
education in the lower Primary Schools. Preparation 
of special te.'it-books in each of the tribal languages 
would take a long time as there are as many as 25 diffe- 
rent tribal dialects spoken in the tribal areas of the 
State. The Study Team, therefore, suggests that as an 
immediate solution of the problem, and the Stale 
Government may arrange the training of teachers 
in tribal languages. These teachers may be given 
a special remuneration to serve as an incentive and 
be posted to tribal areas. 

Communications 

During the Fourth and Fifth Year Plans, special 
emphasis should be laid on the development of com- 
munications in the interior tribal areas, particularly 
those inhabited by the backward tribes. 

The Study Team understands that there are pockets of 
tribal areas in Koraput, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Phulbani 
and Mayurbhanj districts which are inaccessible to wheel 
transport d e to the inten'ention of difficult hill ranges. 
It is necessary to improve communication to these 
pockets to ensure that the tribal areas do not remain 
cut off from the main current of civilisation. 

Considering the inadequacy of existing roads in the 
tribal areas the Study Team considers that more funds 
should be provided in the trial welfare budget for road 
construction. 

In the absence of proper maintenance, roads fall into 
disuse and the expenditure incurred on their construction 
becomes infructuous. It is necessary, therefore, that 
adequate funds should be provided from the general 
budget for the maintenance and upkeep of roads. 

There is a tendency to economise in road construc- 
tion by lowering the specifications with a view to increas- 
ing tlie road lengths. Such roads are, however, washed 
away quickly by the rains. The Study Team feels that 
instead of increasing the road length by constructing 
roads of lower specifications, it is better to concentrate 
on laying a smaller length of durable roads. Such a 
procedure will be economical in the long run. 

It should be possible for the Central Road Research 
Institute, after an on-the-spot study and investigation, 
to evolve economical designs which could be adopted 
for road construction 'in the tribal areas in the State. 


The Study Team recommends that the State Government 
may seek the assistance of the Institute in this matter. 

In view of the limited resources, it would be desirable 
to pool the funds available under the head ‘Communi- 
cations’ with the various agencies and to undertake the 
work of road construction in a coordinated and integra- 
ted manner. The Study Team recommends that a Road ' 
Development Board may be constituted at the State 
level, with the Development Commissioner as Chairmans 
and Secretaries of the Departments concerned as 
members for drawing up a coordinated programme of 
road construction. It may also be usefal to constitute 
similar Boards at the District level with the Collector as 
Chairman to draw' up Plans for road construction to 
meet local needs. 

Industry, Minerals And Power 

Considering the enormous mineral resources of the 
State it is felt that more mineral-based industries could 
be established in tribal areas which are potentially rich 
in minerals. Apart from assisting the national economy 
by a proper utilization of the mineral wealth, this will 
widen the economic base of the tribals by opening up 
employment opportunities of which, with proper 
planning, full advantage can be taken by them. 

For promoting industries and for an overall develop- 
ment of the interior areas, the Study Team recommends 
that, question of linking Keonjhar Paradeep and 
Phulbani districts which have a great potential for 
industrial development, by railways may be considered. 

The Juangs should be allowed to procure bamboo 
free of cost to earn their livelihood by basket-making. 
Steps should also be taken to help them to market their 
baskets, preferably through Cooperative Societies. 
Likewise, the skill of Dangaria and Kutia Kondh 
girls in embriodery needs to be encouraged and 
developed. 

The tribals cannot compete with the non-tribal 
smiths and weavers, but they can establish themselves 
as tailors and carpenters. In interior tribal areas there 
is a demand for tailors and the trained tribals can 
make a decent living from this trade. Financial assis- 
tance to persons possessing skill in carpentry would 
enable them to purchase the necessary tools and 
implements and establish themselves as carpenters. 

The training cum-production centre at Kalahandi is 
not able to attract a sufficient number of students. As' 
the tribal trainees coming to Kalahandi soon get home- 
sick, the Team suggests that the Centre may be shifted 
to a central place in the tribal areas. Machkund, where 
there is suflacient accommodation and also scope for the 
successful candidates to get employment in MIG and' 
Balimela areas in the neighbourhood would, in the 
opinion of the Team, be a suitable location. 
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The profession of a mason is a paying one anu a 
reasonable degree of proficiency can be attained in this 
without much difficulty. The Team suggests that the 
ttibals interested in taking up this profession may be 
given the necessary facilities to be trained as masons. 
There will be no difficulty for the successful candidates 
in finding ready employment as masons in the newly 
development MIG and Balimela areas. 

The Team has noted with regret tltat although hrdro- 
electric projects like Machkund have been constructed 
in the heart of tribal areas, no serious attempt has been 
made to provide electricity to the villages in these areas. 
Whenever power project are taken up in tribal 
areas, steps should be taken to ensure that the 
benefits of electricity arc extended to the local popula- 
tion. Besides providing pub'ic electric points in the 
tribal villages in the neighbourhood elec'ricity could be 
supplied for running small industrial units such as flour 
mills, oil mills, etc. Powei may also be made available 
for irrigation in suitable cases in the tribal areas. 

Medical And Public Health 

In order to attract qualified men to serve in remote 
tribal areas, the Government si ould provide special 
pay, suitable accommodation and other facilities to the 
men posted to such areas 

With a view to imparl log know'edge of basic 
principles of health and nutrition to the tribal people, 
the Study Team suggests that when the mobile health 
units visit the tribal villages, tl ey may organize film 
shows on health education. Suitable books and liteiature 
in tribal languages may also be prepared for the use of 
the school going children and for such of the grown-up 
people as arc literate. The State Governments may 
consider arranging a compulsory course of health 
education, at least for two periods in a week, to 
students, in schools in tribal areas. The Study Team 
also feels that for at least some years to come, it is 
necessary to concentrate on the opening of more mobile 
health units to ensure a larger coverage of the areas 
according to a phased programme, the aim being to 
cover every village at least once a year. These units 
could also simultaneously undertake a programme of 
health education through audio-visual media. 

The problem of water supply in the tribal areas being 
acute, it is necessary to undertake a crash pr igrammc 
for the supply of drinking water. Instead of undertaking 
individual schemes in the vtllaces, it may be worth- 
while undertaking seme major schemes for supply of 
water to a group of villages from a central point. Such 
a programme should prove more economical in the 
long run then individual programmes which arc necessa- 
rily limited in scope. 

An important aspcclto be considered while under- 


taking water supply schemes is that drinking water 
wells arc not popular among the tribes as yet. It is, 
therefore suggested that wherever feasible, sprin-'s, and 
other water resources may be founded to form cisterns. 
Steps should also be taken to ensure that till such time 
as the tribals get used to taking water Irom wells and 
other water schemes, these make-shift sources arc 
maintained properly as otherwise they will fall into 
disuse and the expenditure incurred on them would 
prove to be infructuous. 

Community Development, Pancliayati Raj And Co-opera- 
tion 

Many T.D. Blocks could not spend the allotted funds 
and there were surrenders of substantial amounts. When 
there is a cry for additional funds it seems odd that 
even the al'otted funds could not be made use of— - 

Most of tile tribal areas suffer fro n lack of su’tabic 
communication facilities. As a result, the field officers 
of the Block are not able to visit interior vi'Ia;cs and 
get acquainted with the pioblems of the tribals. It is 
therefore, necessary that high priority should be 
given to the construction of roads in these tribal 
areas. 

As far as possible, people having a tribal bias and 
knowing tribal languages should be posted in T.D. 
Blccks. The Study Team appreciates that it may always 
not be possible to recruit staff possessing a knowledge 
of tribal languages. It, therefore, suggests that when- 
ever it is necessary to recruit staff for work in tribal 
areas, acquisition of a working knowledge of the tribal 
language of the area. Within a specified period, may 
be made a condition for continued appointment. It is 
also necessary to pay special remuneration to the staff 
serving in the tribal are.is as compensatory allowance, 
because of the difficult living conditions obtaining in 
such areas. 

T.D. Block should take up a few selected schemes 
which meet urgent felt needs and sec that they are 
implemented properly. Schemes relating to agricullurul 
development, irrigation, water supply, education, health 
and sanitary facilities, commun cations, etc., should be 
given priority. Schemes of secondary importance like 
social education, adult literacy, etc., may be avoided 
in the beginning as un'ess development has taken place 
in an adcqua'c measure, money spent on these schemes 
will not give the desired results. The funds which may 
become asailablc by the dropping of such .scliemcs can 
be utilized for working the schemes of m.ij,sr Importance 
more intensively. 

The control over the T.D. Blocks should he trans- 
ferred from the Community Development Department 
to the Tribal and Rural Welfare Deparimcnt in the 
interest of better coordination. That Development 
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knows the needs of tribals and make effective use of the 
finding of the studies made by the schemes. It can also 
spend the funds in a more purposeful way by supple- 
menting the resources of the Blocks from its own budget, 
whenever necessary. 

Socio-economic surveys I.ave been undertaken in four 
T.D. Blocks only. The Team recommends that surveys 
may be conducted in other Blocks by the Tribal 
Research Bureau of the State to advise the State 
Government on the programme which may be under- 
taken for the welfare and development of the tribals in 
the respective areas. As surveys will have to be under- 
taken in a large number of Blocks and time is of great 
importance, the research staff of the Bureau may be 
strengthened temporarily. The Bureau may also find it 
expedient and convenient to enlist the support of staff 
and scholars in the Universities for undertaking such 
surveys. 

The office of Sarpanch and of the Panchayat Smiti 
Chairman in the T.D. Blocks, where there is a predo- 
minance of tribal population, should be reserved for 
the Scheduled Tribes to ensure their active participation 
in the affairs of the Panchayati Raj organizations. This 
reservation should continue at least till such time as the 
educational standards of the tribals are raised and 
they become conscious of their rights and privileges. 

Displacement Of Tribes 

The setting up of Mining and other industries and 
the establishment of hydro-electric, irrigation and other 
projects in the tribal areas have resulted in the 
displacemcrt of tribal on a large scale. The steps 
taken to rehabilitate the displaced families do not 
seem to have been adequate. There was no serious 
or properly planned attempt preceding the under- 
taking of the projects to see that the affected 
tribals w’ere properly rehabilitated. As a result, in cases 
where the tribals were given only cash compensation 
and were not provided with alternate land and house, 
they spent a.vay the money on non-productive purposes 
and became destitute. In cases where colonies were 
constructed for the resettlement of the displaced tribals 
living conditions were stated to be far from satisfactory 
as even b.sic amenities hod not been provided. 

It would be better from the point of view of the 
overall development of the Dandakaranya area as well 
as in the interest of the tribal famib'es proposed to be 
settled there, if their resettlement is entrusted to the 
Dandakaranya project authority. 

In respect of projects which have a'ready been 
completed, a survey should be undertaken immediately 
to ascertain the number of tribal families which have 
not been rehabilitated, and the number that have not 
been provided with adequate resettlement facilities in 


order that steps may be taken to resettle thoSe who 
have been left to shift themselves after the payment of 
compensation and to ameliorate the living conditions of 
others living in colonies which do not have even the 
minimum basic facilities. Although compensation in 
cash might have been paid in some cases, in view of the 
human suffering involved, these cases deserve to be 
treated with sympathy. In the case of projects to be 
taken up hereafter, a comprehensive programme should 
be drawn up for the rehabilitation of the displaced 
families. Resettlement colonies with the necessary 
facilities should be made available to the tribals as soon 
as they arc displaced from their original habitations. 
The services of the Tribal Research Bureau may well 
be utilised to undertake a survey of the affected tribals 
and to make suggestions for their rehabilitation, 
keeping in view their mode of life, traditions and 
customs. 

As the system of payment of compensation in cash 
has not genera'ly worked well, the Team suggests that 
as far as possible, displaced tribals should be provided 
land for land and Iiou-e for house. If cash compensa- 
tion, is due to them, the same may be deposited in 
their names in the Post Offiee/Savings Bank as was done 
in the MIG area of Koraput. Since the tribals are 
generally illiterate, steps should be taken in advance 
to guard aga'nst their becoming victims of fraud while 
operating the Savings Bank Accounts. Such cases of 
fraud wete in fact reported in Ranchi. 

Discrimination shown in the matter of grant of 
benefits to the Tibetans in the settlement of Chandragiri 
Ganjam district, affecting 296 Saora families in 13 
villages, has caused rese.itment among the Saoras and 
has led to conflict b -tween the two communities. Steps 
should be taken by the local officers to restore harmony 
between the two groups and see that the tribals are not 
harassed or otherwise unfairly treated by the more 
enterprising Tibetan refugees. 

Some points which should be kept in view while 
selecting rehabilitation s tes for the resettlement of tribal 
families have been mentioned in as before. 

Research And Training 

Due to lack of funds, the Tribal Research Bureau 
has not been able to publish, reports on the studies 
undertaken by it. As these provide material which 
would be of interest not only to research Scholars 
in Orissa but also to research institutes and workers 
all over the coun'ry undertaking similar work, 
aiequate funds may be placed at the disposal of the 
Bureau for their publicat on. 

The reports and monographic handbooks which have 
already been completed by the Tribal Research Bureau 
should be edited and published without further delay 
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For this purpose the Bureau may be given the services 
of an Editor. As the Bureau is also bringing out a 
journal, the need of an Elector is all the more 
necessary. 

The services of a qualified Museum Curator should 
be obtained to lookaftcr the Museum. The Museum 
Hall should also be expanded suitably and necessary 
show cases and other fixtures added for the proper 
display of the specimens. For this purpose suitable 
financial assistance may be provided by the Government 
of India. 

The Staff of the Tribal Rtscarch Bureau includes one 
Assistant Director, four Research Otiicers, therteen 
Junior Research Officers, one Junior Statistician, Thirty 
Six Investigators and some class HI and class IV staff. As 
the Bureau is not undertaking any comprehensive 
surveys, there may not be any need to retain such a large 
number of Investigators. Instead, it may be better 
to have a few more Research Officers in different 
disciplines who could undertake qualitative evaluation 
of the tribal development programmes. 

It may be useful to institute a system of icsearch 
fellowship in the Tribal Research Bureau whercundcr 
the students in the Universities wishing to undertake 
tribal research could be engaged by the Bureau on a 
consolidated month’y payment say of Rs. 300 p.m. 
for a year or two and asked to take up a comprehensive 
study of a particular tribe or of specific tribal problems 
and submit a report for publication. 

The Study Team feels that in order to attract com- 
pelent and experienced persons to serve in the Bureau, 
it is necessary that the pay scales are made reasonably 
attractive. In any case they should be comparable with 
the scales of pay of staff of corresponding status in 
University Departments and other Research Institute. It 
is also necessary that the prospects of the staff employed 
in the Bureau should be reasonably attractive so that 
the tendency to look about for better jobs elsewhere 
is curbed. If necessary, a sub-committee of the Advisory 
Board, which may include representatives of the Admi- 
nistration and Finance Departments, may be set up to 
go into the question of a suitable staffing pettern for 
the Bureau and the pay scales of the various categories 
of staff. 

Besides providing technical guidance to research staff 
and supervising their work, the Assistant Director is also 
required to look after the administration of the Institute. 
The Bureau has a large complement of staff and is fun- 
ctioning as a full fledged self-contained oiganization. It 
is likely, therefore, that a lot of administrative and other 
day-to-day routine work entailing considerable expendi- 
ture of time and labour will be devolving on the Assistant 
Director. This could more appropnatly be dealt with 
^ by a Separate Administrative Officer, thereby enabling 


the Assistant Director to have more time to concentrate 
on research work. 

The Study Team observed that the Assistant Director 
of the Bureau is only a Class II Officer. To enable him 
to exercise effective control over the research and admini- 
strative staff, he should be given class 1 status with an 
appropriate pay scale and vested with adequate finan- 
cial and administrative powers. This is particularly 
necessary because the Research Officers in the Bureau 
are also Class il Officers and in fact there is not much 
difference between theii pay scale and that of the Assis- 
tant Director except for the higher initial start in 
his case. 

The Tribal Research Bureau does not undertake any 
training programme at present, There is, however, a 
Seperatc Tribal Orientation Training Centre located at 
Machkund in Koraput District. It appears that only 
a limited number of field officers arc deputed for train- 
ing to this Centre with the result that its capacity is 
not being fully utilised. In order to get the best out of 
the expenditure incurred on the Centre, the State 
Government should ensure a study flow of personnel 
for undergoing training at the Centre. 

Unlike other States, the Tribal O.ientation Training 
Centre is not a part of the Research Bureau. The Team 
suggestes that the pragmatic approach which the 
research workers of the Bureau have developed by 
studying various problems should be utilised to train 
different officers and staff engaged in tribal welfare work. 
The Research Bureau and Training Centre, in close 
collaboration with each other should be able to play 
a positive role in turning out officers who will, with 
proper orientation, be able to work successfully among 
the triabls. To get the best results, therefore, from the 
existing Training Centre at Machkund with the Tribal 
Research Bureau. 

There is a Tribal Orientation and Study Centre 
located at Bhubaneswar under the administrative control 
of the State Community Development Department. As 
there is also a separate Centre run by the Tribal and 
Rural Welfare Development at Machkund and the 
object of both the Centres is to impart training in tribal 
welfare work the Team feels that it would be advan- 
tageous to amalgamate the two Centres and make them 
an adjunct of the Tribal Research Bureau at Bhubanes- 
war. Such a step will ensure the growth of an effective 
institu ion for research and training. Moreover, this 
arrangement has the merit that it will result in some 
saving in expenditure to th; State as it should then be 
possible to have a common administrative set up for 
the two Centres and the Bureau. However, it will be 
necessary to have a whole-time Director so that the 
various activities of the Bureau. Such as research, train- 
ing and publication receive the attention they deserve. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
Scheduled Tribes from an inlegra’ part of the Five-Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Pkn periods, tl e process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well- 
being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
integration with the rest of the population essential 
both for the welfare of tribal communities and the 
progress of the country as a whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the Welfare of Tribal Communities and i dicates a 
number of directions in which current development pro- 
grammes should be reoriented. In the light of past 
evpcricnce, it has become essential that the schemes for- 
mulated should en.ibic the Tribal Communities to secure 
an adequate share in the benefits of general development 
rrogramircs and speed up their economic and social 
advance. With the object of giving practical effect to 
these rccommcndctions and assisting State Governments 
in evolving concrete schemes of development which 
are specally adapted to the needs and conditions of 
trib.il areas, at the suggestion of the Planning Com- 
mission. The Government of India, Planning Commis- 
rion, Committee on Plan Projects have set up a Study 
Team on Tribal Development Programmes Vide their 
Resolution No. Copp/Adm/16{I)66 dated October 26, 
1S66. 

terms OF REFERENCE 

fa) Study the problems and needs of the Tribal Com- 
rctmstics in each State ; 

tb) Appraise the working of Tribal Development 
‘fcgrammes, csrecially during the Third Year Plan ; 


(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so far 
have enabled the Tribal Communities to secure an ade- 
quate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented m the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
tration machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institutions so as to ensure their fullest participation 
in the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Introduction; Administrative Sc:-up; 
Development Plans ; Land Problem and Indebtedness ; 
Agriculture ; Forests ; Community Development ; Pan- 
chayati Raj and Co-operation ; Communications ; 
Industries, Minerals and Power ; Education ; Medica 1 
and Public Health ; Research and Training ; Summary of 
Recommendations and Conclusions ; Anncxurcs 1 to 
XVII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

While all the Tribil Communities in the State are 
backward and arc in various stages of development, 
there are some Communities among them such as BluT 
and Garasia which arc particularly backward. The 
Study Team recommends that the State Tribal Research 
Institute may keep in view the mode of life, tradition 
and customs of these Tribal Communities and also 
taking into consideration their prese.it stage of develop- 
ment, prepare special schemes for the uplift of these 
Communities. 

Adminislralivc Set-up 

With the introduction of Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan 
a number of schemes have been transferred to Panchayat 
Samilies for implementation. Althaugh the funds are 
provided by the Department of Social Welfare, it docs 
not enjoy supervisory functions and powers in respect 
of these schemes except for rendition of accounts and 
submission of utilisation certificates by the Panchayat 
Samities concerned. The State Government may take 
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steps to remedy tin's situation. One way of doing so 
would be to give to the Director of Social welfare the 
ex-officio status of Joint Development Commissioner and 
that of Assistant Development Commis'^ioner to the 
Assistant Director of Social Welfare, Udaipur. 

The role of voluntary agencies in improving the lot 
of the tribal communities cannot be over-emphasized 
and, having regard to the large tribal population in the 
State, the Team feels that it should be possible to utilise 
the services of voluntary and non-official organisations 
in the implementation of tribal welfare programmes 
in a greater measure. In fact, the Team undeistands 
that there arc still aicas which arc not covcied by the 
activities of the voluntary agencies. The Team, therefore, 
recommends that the State Government may consider 
the question of providing more funds fi r giants to such 
agencies. 

The Team feels that the reserv tion of 12-1/2 percent 
foi class I, II and III posts and 15 per cent for class 
IV posts, prescribed for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tiibcs is not in proportion to their population in the 
State vvhich is about 28 per cent. There is need, thc.'c- 
fore, to raise the rescivaiion quota for these communi- 
ties. The Team also feels that the practice of clubbing 
Scheduled Castes with Sclicdulcd Tribes foi the purpose 
of appointment to State services and posts without 
prescribing a specific percentage of reservation for 
Scheduled Trib s opciatcs against the interest of the 
latter as they have to compete with the Scheduled 
Castes, a section of the Community which is far more 
advanced, and recommends that reservation depending 
on their population shoulJ be made separately for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

As the reserved quota for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has not been utilised in full except 
for class IV posts, it is necessary that the reasons for 
the low representation of these communities in services 
should be examined by the State Government and 
necessary steps taken to raise the percentage of em- 
ployment among these communities to the prescribed 
level. In this context, the Team also suggests that the 
State Government may set up a Committee, under 
chairmanship of the Chief Minister on the lines of the 
Committee constituted at the Centre, to examine pe.do- 
dically the position and review the performance in the 
matter of recruitment of Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes in services/posts in or under the State 
Gevernment and its Public Undertaking. 

Development Plans 

After a study of the working of the Third Plan 
schemes, the Team would like to make the following 
suggestions ; 

(1) In view of the recent policy of the Govern- 


ment of India, it is clear that full funds for T.D. Blocks 
will not be available, as in the past. The State Govern- 
ment may, therefore, adopt an approach under which 
all resources available in the Block will be pooled for 
the formulation and execution of the tribal development 
programmes. 

(2) The Programme for the construction of school 
and hostel buildings was delayed due to emergency. 
It is essential that it should be taken up again in earnest 
during the Fouith Plan period. 

(3) The Tribal Research Institute has not developed 
because suitable staff could not be appointed during 
the Thi'd Plan pciiod. Since the Research Institute 
serves as an instiument for assessing the value of tribal 
development programmes and the results of its studies 
arc to serve as a feed back to the planning process, it 
should be adequately staflcd. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

D.iring its visit to the tiibal areas of the State, it 
was brought to the notice of tlie Team that the pro- 
visions of the Tenancy Act were being violated and 
that the law had not proved beneficial to the tribals. 
It was stated that the modus operand! of the non- 
tribals was to take tr.bal lands for cultivation and 
acquire under the Tenancy Act, as a person having 
cultivating possession for a continuous period of three 
years (now one year), the rights of a tenant. The 
Mawilatdar, who is also a Sub-Registrar, registers such 
tenancy rights. The Team suggests that the post of 
a Sub-Registrar may be separated from that of a 
Tehsildar and provision made in the Indian Regis- 
tration Act to the effect that such illegal transfers or 
rights in land should not be registered by the Sub- 
Registrar. 

In the Kota district about 200 acres of government 
land which were earmarked for assignment to the tribals 
(Sahariyas), were assigned to non tribals. This assign- 
ment seems to have been made in contravention of the 
Governme t o.'ders. I he Team suggests that a Special 
officer may be appointed to inquire into the malpractices 
adopted while assigning these lands and after cancelling 
the assignments in the event of the enquiry disclosing 
fraud, real’ot the lands to the tribals. 

Provision has been made in the Land Allotment 
Rules for the allotment of waste land to tribals on a 
percentage basis. In the D ingarx'ar district. 75 per 
cent of the applications made by tribals for the grant 
of land were rejected on the groJnJs that they were 
not properly filled in The Team suggests that the 
Block Agency or the Panchayat Agency or Voluntary 
Organisations may help the tribals to pro per y nil in the 
application forms. The forms may also be simplified. 

It was brought to the notice of the Team that there 
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were many encroaclimcnls made by Iribals on Govern- 
ment lands. As a result, thousands of encroachment 
cases are pending in the Revenue Courts. The Team 
suguests that in deciding the claims of the tribals on 
encroached lands, the State Government may, in view 
of the poor economic condition of these communities, 
take a lenient view of the matter and if the encroach 
ment is olheiatise unobjectionab’e allot the land in 
favour of the tribals. 

Under the Mahi Project, 80 villages of the Bansn-ara 
district are to be submerged. The Government has, 
therefore, stopped allotment of land within the Com- 
mand area for the last 10 years on the ground that the 
lands would be needed for the settlement of displaced 
persons. Asa result of the decision to stop allotm.nt 
of land, landless persons in the area are not being 
allotted lands needed by them for cultivation. The 
Team sugrests th t the State Government should look 
into this matter and grant land to the landless tribals 
at feast on a temporary basis. 

With the intensification of developmental activities, 
a number of industrial, mineral and irrigation projects 
are hkely to be taken up in the tribal areas. This 
may result in the displacement of tribals from their 
hearths and homes in large numbers. On the river 
Mahi alone, two important projec's, namely, Kadana 
and Bajaj Sagar are being built in the P.mchmahal and 
Banswara dist'-icts of Gujarat and Rajasthan States 
respectively. The Team suggests that advance rction 
may be taken by the State Government to ascertain the 
extent of displacemeit of tribals so that a compre- 
hensise proersmme may be drawn up for the rehabili- 
tation of the displaced families Experience in < ther 
States has shown that the system of pajraent of com- 
pensation in cash has generally not worked well. The 
Team, therefore, suggests that as far as possible, dis- 
placed tribals should be provided land for land and 
house for house. Resettlement Colonies with the neces- 
sary ffci'itics should be made to receive the tribals 
as soon as they aie displaced fiom their original habi- 
tation. The services of the Tr.bal Research Inst tute 
should be utilised to undeitake a sursey of the affected 
Iribals and to make suggestions for the'r rehabilitation 
keeping in view iheir mode of life, traditions a-’d 
Customs. 

The help of the Panchajati Raj bodies and other 
voluntcry agencies may be enlisted by the S ate 
Government for undertaking educative propaganda 
among the tribal communities with a view to creiti ig 
consciousness about the various provisions of the Act 
and simultaneously to bring home to them the need 
for reduction in expenditure on bride price and other 
social Customs because of which they generally incur 
debts. The Team further suggests that the laws enacted 


for scaling down past debts and regulating mon ey - 
lending may be more strictly enforced. 

Agriculture 

During its visit to the tribal areas, it was brought 
to the notice of the Team that the S’ale Government 
had taken a decision that subsidy should not be granted 
for the purchase of fertilizers and pestic'des. The Team 
suggests that in order to popularise the use of fertilizers 
and pes'icides in the tribal areas, the Stale Government 
may reconsider their decision and extend financial 
assistance to the tribals, 50 per cent as grant and the 
balance as loan. 

Long staple cotton is grown in tribal areas, parti- 
cularly in the Banswara district ; but there is no pro- 
cessing unit in the area This is presumably because of 
lack of communications. The Team, therefore, suggests 
that a cotton ginning and pres'ing factory may be 
established in Banswara on a cooperative basis and 
that necessary' communication facilities may be provided. 
Bridges and culverts may be constructed so that records 
remain usable throughout the year. 

Possibilities for the development of horticulture for 
which there seems to be good scope have not jet been 
fully explored in the tribal areas. The Study Team 
consideis that in the tribal areas, wherever conditions 
are favourable, orchard cultivation should be introduced 
and the tribaU sho.ild be encouraged to grow fruit both 
for their own consum'i ion as well as for sale. How'- 
cver, before embarking on the scheme on any large 
scale. It will need to be ensured that adequate marketing 
facilities exist in the v cinity Alternatively, some satis- 
factory and cheap arrangements for transport of the 
produce to the marketing centres should be made. With 
a view to selecting fiuiis that will grow well in particular 
areas and also to provide technical guidance to the 
tribal formers, the State Government may consider the 
advisability of setting up Horticultural Research Stations 
in selected Centres. 

The amount of subsidy granted b> the Government 
for irrigation w'.'IIs in the tribal areas, should be fixed 
having regard to the cost of actual consiruction. The 
phj’sical target of wells to be constructed should be 
fixed keeping in view the av.nilability of funds. Further, 
priority should be given to comple ing incomplete 
wells. The Team .I'so feels that well construction 
cojid be expedited if a few air-compression units are 
earmarked for the tribal areas. 

During its visit ta Dungarpur, it was brought to the 
notice of the Team that lift irrigation from rivers and 
Jivulets were found to be cheaper and more useful in 
comparison to viell irrigation for small holding of tribals 
located in the vicinity of such natural sources of water. 
Lift irrigation facilities inaj’, thcr. fore, be provided on 
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the Soin and the Mahi rivers flowing through the tribal 
areas. It was also brought to the notice of the Team 
that irrigation facilities could be augmented by repairing 
and deepening the old wells and desilting the existing 
tanks. The Team suggests that a scheme for this pur- 
pose may be undertaken after making a quick survey 
such wells and tanks. 

In view of the fact that the tribal a: eas are back- 
ward, the Team feels that the application of the criterion 
of cost benefit ratio while sanctioning irrigation 
schemes should not be applied in the case of tribal 
areas and that the aspect of economic up-lift of the 
tribals should be the main criterion for providing irriga- 
tion facilities to such areas. 

Pig breeding is not very popular in the tribal areas, 
but with a little propaganda and training, it may be 
possible to induce the tribals to take to pig-rearing. The 
Team suggests that the matter may be examined by the 
Animal Husbandry Department. 

In the plains areas, the rivers and tanks could advant- 
ageously be utilised for the introduction of fishery 
schemes Fish can add the much needed protein to 
the diet of the tribals, besides being an additional source 
of income. The Study Team, thrrefore, recommends 
that the Fisheries Department may, in consultation with 
the Social Welfare Departmert, undertake a pilot pro- 
gramme for promoting pisciculture at suitable places in 
the tribal areas. 

Forests 

The Banswara district is very rich in forest wealth. 
Apart from a Government Saw Mill which has been 
established at Banswara, the Team suggests that scheme.s 
of stravboard factory and furniture manufacture may 
be advantageously undertaken in the district. The 
feasibility of setting up processing factories for forest 
produce, strawboard factory and furniture manufacture 
and other forest based industries at suitable places in 
the tribal areas may be examined by the State Govern- 
ment. 

During the Team's visit to Dungarpur district, it 
was brought to its notice that as a result of degradation 
and deforestation, minor forest produce was not avail- 
able to the tribals in sufficient quantities to enable them 
to supplement theit income. The Team, therefore, 
recommends that a bolder programme for afforestation 
of barren hills in Dungarpur and other tribal areas 
should be taken up. 

In order to enable the village community to meet its 
day to day requirements of fuel, etc., locally, the pro- 
gramme of creation of village forests needs to be pur- 
sued more vigorously. 

During 1966-67, only 48 Forests Labourers’ Coopera- 
tive Societies (out of 128) were able to get coupes. It 
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is necessary to ensure that the societies do not suffer 
for lack of woik. 

Coupes were auctioned in 7 Forest Divisions. The 
Forest Labourers Cooperative Societies could not bid 
because they could not provide the requisite earnest 
money of Rs. 500 and the security deposit of 25 per cent 
of the bid amount. It was alleged that contractors 
combine and raise the bids with a view to defeating 
the societies which are working well. To remedy this 
situation, such cooperatives societies should be exempted 
from payment of earnest money and security deposit. 
The Tram recommends that such exemption may be 
granted and would add that (his practice is already in 
force in Bihar and some other States. 

Proposals for share capital participation (in Forest 
Labourers Cooperative Societies) are to be routed 
through the Revenue, Cooperative and Forest Depart- 
ments. This is a cumbersome procedure ; in fact no 
sanction has been forth-coming under this procedure 
during the past 3 years. The Team understands that 
till 1966-67 tlie Government could provide share capital 
to 50 societies only as against 128 societies which have 
been established. It has to be realised that without 
Government share capital participation, it is difficult 
for these societies to function. 

While prior to 1965-66, the Forest Department used 
to meet the loan requirements of the Forest Labourers’ 
Cooperative Societies the loan requirements have now to 
be met from the Rajasthan Industrial Cooperative Bank. 
The loans are advanced at 8 per cent interest. The rate is 
regarded h'gh by the societies. It is necessary to provide 
loan at cheaper rates. 

Community Development, Panchayati Raj And Coopera- 
tion 

No additional posts of Village Level Workers have 
been sanctio.ned in T.D. Blocks. In view of the facts 
that (i) villages are scattered in tribal areas and (ii) 
communications have not been properly developed, it is 
not possible for the Village Level Workers to take up 
intenaive work with frequent visits tc the tribal families. 
It is, therefore, necessary to increase the number of 
Village Level Workers in the T.D. Blocks. 

Exten ion Officers functioning as B.D.Os do not 
have the requisite status and bannot pull their weight 
with the officers of other departments operating in the 
Blocks. They are, theiefore, not able to Coordinate 
development activilies satisfactorily. The Team suggests 
that there is need to appoint B.D.Os with adequate 
status and powers. 

There is need for a selective approach and for taking 
up schemes in the Blocks with due regard to the needs 
and problems of the tribals Inhabiting the area. The 
Team also feels that an area approach, which would 
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involve pooling of resources, is called for in the T.D. 
Blocks. Tlte Team understands that the State Govern- 
taent has already decided to take up on a pilot basis an 
Area Development plan for Duncarpur district. The 
scheme may be implemented early. 

The T.D. Blocks arc generally situated in hilly and 
inaccessible areas with the result that officials are 
reluctant to go and work in these areas. In order to 
atltactofficialstosuchareas, it is necessary to provide 
incentives, such a .special pay and advance increments, 
and even accelerated promotion for commendable work 
done by them. 

The Development of Soc-al Welfare may be suitably 
strenethened so that it keeps a close match over the 
progress of works in the T.D. Blocks. 

In Kherwaru Block of Udaipur district, 5 B D.Os 
were transferred within five years. In the interest of 
elTcctivc implementation, tlic Team would suggest that 
frequent transfers of B.D.Os and other extension staff 
may be avoided as far as possible. 

Popular contribution is linked with certain schemes 
in the tribal areas. The tribals are generally poor and 
their inability to give even the small contribution can 
be secured easily by the Block staff. Thus, the tribals 
arc deprived of the benefit of development schemes. 
The Team, therefore, recommends the popular contri- 
bution may be suitably reduced in the ease of tribals or 
vaived altogether in special areas. 

Detailed surv'cys of difTerent raw materials available 
in the forests should be carried out and based on the 
findings of the surveys, programme for o'^ganising forcst- 
b.iscd industries on a cooperative basis may be taken 
up in association ss-ith the Forest Department. The 
assistarcc of the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion can appropriately to availed of in this connection. 

The Team agrees with the findings of the Evaluation 
Organisation that it should be made the special responsi- 
bility of the Zila Parishads to ensure that the Panchayati 
Raj institutions under them devote adequate attention 
to the welfare of the weaker sections of tlie community. 
The Team also suggests that in order to expedite 
itnp'cmentation of the development programmes, the 
haditional Pancliayats should be closely associated with 
fhs planning process. 

Under the well construction programme, many wells 
iwc remained incomplete. The Team suggests that 
h.asing regard to the urgent felt needs of the tribal areas, 
long term loans may be given to Panchayats to enable 
them to complete the construction of incomplete wells. 

Tre Panchav'at Samitis are responsible for carrying 
oat construction uorks costing upto Rs. 25,000. The 
constriiciion costs hive pone up and they are higher in 
ttibO areas in particular because of difficulties of trans- 
Tick of skilieJ workers, etc. It is, therefore, 
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necessary thaUhcfinanciallimit of works to be execut- 
ed by the Panchayat Samitis may he raised suitab!), 
having regard to the conditions in tribal are.is and the 
capacity of the Samitis to lake up the works. 

For the development of cooperatives in the tribal 
areas, it is necessary to provide managerial subsidy and 
other financial assistance on a liberal sca'c. It is felt 
that, at least in the initial stages, the secretaries should 
be qualified and full-time paid workers who will be able 
to protect the interest of both the cooperatives and 
their members. 

There is dearly a need to establish in the Stale a 
Tribal Development Corporation on the pattern of 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh with the following 
objectives : 

(i) To purchase minor forest produce collected, and 
agricultural produce grown, by the tribals at fair prices. 

(ii) To sell them articles of domestic requirements, 
agricultural implements, fertilizers, etc., and 

(iii) To provide them with necessary credit facilities 
for agricultural and other purposes. 

The Team would like to emphasize that the collection 
of minor forest produce should be the monoply of the 
tribals. 

In order to strengthen the cooperative movement in 
the trib. 1 l areas, it is suggested that the cooperative 
societies may be permitted to grant consumption loans 
to tribals against a surety to prevent them from going to 
moneylenders for getting loans. Secondly, if the credit 
need is linked with the marketing of the produce, it will 
help recovery of the loan advanced. To enable the 
tribals to get loans from these cooperative societies 
witliout difficulty and having regard to the fact that the 
poor tribals are generally illiterate, the procedure for 
grant of loans should be simplifi.-d. 

Although arrangements e,xist at the Tribal Research 
Institute, Udaipur, for giving training and orientation 
to the Managers of Forest Labourers* Cooperative 
Societies, only one third of the Man igcrs have lYccivcd 
training at the Institute. As it is important that 
arrangements should be made for the training of office- 
bearers of other cooperatives the Team suggests that 
peripatetic training programmes may be organised for 
the purpose. 

Communications 

The Banswara district is cut oil during the monsoon 
by two rivers — by the Main on the castcrn/wcsfcrn and 
northern sides and by the Anas in the South. No 
railway line passes through the district. It is, therefore, 
essential that the bridging on the rivers and improve- 
ment of communications should be given high priority 
in this area. 

Many roads have been constructed without cuiverts 
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and bridges. The Team suggests that in the road con- 
struction programme, culverts and bridges should 
be constructed simultaneously in an integrated 
manner. 

Some of the roads, the construction of which was 
undertaken under the programme of relief works to 
provide employment to the people, during the years that 
the State was hit by conditions of scarcity, were left 
incomplete and the earth work was washed away during 
the rams. The Team feels that it should be the possible 
to repair such roads and recommends that after getting 
the necessary estimates prepared, funds should be 
provided to the T D. Blocks to enable them to complete 
the works and improve communication facilities in the 
tribal areas. 

Industries, Minerals And Powers 

The Banswara district is very rich in forest wealth. 
There is need to start forest-based industries to exploit 
the forest produce. 

The Banswara district grows cotton worth Rs 3 
crores per year. The Team suggests that a spinning 
and weaving mill may be set up in this area on a co- 
operative basis, which will open avenues of employment 
to a large number of tribals. 

White-stone is available in the Kushalgarh area of 
the Banswara district. It can be used in the manufacture 
of glass. The Team, therefore, suggests that a glass 
factory may be set up in the area. 

A training centre at Dungarpur, run by the Indust- 
ries Department, provides training in weaving, carpentry 
and manufacture of footwear. Formerly, the trainees 
on completion of the course, were given financial 
assistance up to Rs. 250 as loan in order to enable 
them to start business. This assistance has since been 
stopped. As a result, the trainees, on completion of 
training, find it difficult to set th:mselves up in busi- 
ness. The Team suggests that financial assistance may 
be given atleast for the purchase of tools and raw 
materials to enable the trainees to start business in 
their trades. 

There will be no significant improvement in their 
economic condition nor will they ever rise in the social 
scale if the best that we can do is to ask tribals to work 
as wage earners on a daily pittance. To make any real 
impact on their economy it is important to ensure that 
tribals develop technical skills. Educational programmes 
for tribals should lay emphasis on maihematics and 
science from the earliest stage and selected students 
should be trained in technical institutions which may be 
located, as far as possible, in tribal areas where indus- 
trial development is taking place. 

While the Team appreciates that it may not be 
possible, as things stand at present, fo draw up power 
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programmes for tribal areas alone, it feels that there is 
need to ensure that whenever any power project is 
taken up in the heart of a tribal area and electricity is 
provided to towns and administrative centres, the 
tribal villages in the vicinity are not deprived of the 
benefits of the project. In this context the Team would 
refer to the practice obtaining in Gujarat where, to 
ensure that the tribal villages are not excluded from 
future electrification programme, before any new scheme 
is sanctioned, steps are taken by the State Government 
to ascertain that no Harijan and Adivasi villages or 
localities have been left out from the purview of the 
scheme. The Panchayat concerned is also required to 
furnish a certificate to that effect. The Team suggests 
that adoption of a similar procedure by the Government 
of Rajasthan. 

Education 

Ashram schools have been started on an experimen- 
tal basis, Since these schools have not been provided 
with buildings and agricultural lands, they have not 
been able to show good progress. It is necessary that 
such deficiencies are removed. As such schools are 
necessary for promoting education among tribals, more 
Ashram Schools may be started. 

Special schemes for starting primary schools in the 
far-flung tribal areas miy be undertaken by the State 
Government. The norms for opening schools may be 
relaxed in the case of tribal areas. In the case of 
sparsely populated areas, however, it may be desirable 
to set up residential schools, preferably of ashram type, 
in central places. 

Vocational schools, with agriculture bias should be 
started for tribal students. Students should be assisted 
to pursue their studies by the grant of scholarships. 
Craft education should also be introduced in the schools. 
Students should be given training in tailoring and 
carpentry to enab'e them to earn their livelihood 
if, after schooling, they do not take up regular 
service. 

There is considerable backlog in respect of literacy 
among the adult tribals. Adult education centre? 
should be suitably strengthened to make up the 
leeway. 

The gap between the boys’ education and girls’ 
education is very wide. Concerted efforts are, therefore 
necessary to accelerate the pace of education among 
girls. It is suggested that more Ashram Schools may 
be opened for girls and hostel facilities expanded. 
Separate hostels for girls are needed particularly in 
Dungarpur and Banswara districts and Pratapgarh area 
of the Chittorgarh district. 

With the progress in education, unemployment 
ampng educated tribal boys and girls has also increased. 
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It is necessary to provide them suitable employment ip 
order to avoid any frustration. 

The existing hostel facilities for tribal students are 
not adequate. It is necessary that more hostels should 
be established. Provision should also be made for the 
grant of scholarships to tribal students in the primary 
and middle schools. 

Medical And Public Health 

As the tribal people still have more faith in iocal 
herbs than in modern medicine and a lack hygienic sense 
and knowledge, they are not keen on availing themse'ves 
of the medical facilities provided by Allopathic and 
Ayurvedic dispensaries and Primary Health Centres. It 
is, therefore, necessary to make arrangements for 
imparting health education to the tribals so that they 
may take advantage of these units in larger numbers. 

Guineaworm disease is wide spread in the tribal areas 
of Banswara and Dungarpur. It is directly linked with 
contaminated water supply from step-wells. The Team, 
therefore, suggests that a special programme for conver- 
sion of step-wells into draw-wells may be undertaken 
by the Stale Government as early as possible. 

In order to ensure that hospitals and primary health 
centres do not suffer for want of doctors and para- 
medical staff the State Government should undertake a 
programme of training local persons who, on completion 
of their course can be drafted to serve for a few years 
in the tribal areas. 

As a certain percentage of seats in the medical 
colleges is reserved for tribal students, the State Govern- 
ment may lay down the condition that after completing 
the medical course, these students would be required 
to serve for a few years in the tribal areas. It is also 
necessary to make working conditions in tribal areas 
more attractive to the staff by providing free furnished 
residential accommodation and giving incentives like 
special pay, etc. 

Against 2,331 villages which are provided with safe 
drinking water wells, nearly 3,760 villages have no 
drinking water well facilities. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give priority to water supply programmes and to 
provide sizeable funds both in the general sector and in 
the tribal welfare sector for undertaking drinking 
water supply programmes in the tribal areas in a bigger 
way than hitherto. 

Research And Training 

The Tribal Research Institute is at pres:nt function- 
ing as a branch of the Department of Social Welfare. 
The Team feels, in order that the Institute may enjoy 
sufficient autonomy in its working it may be allowed to 
function as a separate unit directly responsible to 
Government and that for this purpose the status of the 
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Principal may be raised and necessary administrative 
and financial powers may be vested in him. The Princi- 
pal should also have direct access to the Secretary in 
charge of Education and Social Welfare Departments. 

The Study Team considers that the present staff in 
the Tribal Research Institute is not adequate. The Team 
understands that the Institute has recently drawn up 
proposals for re-organising its work in the context of 
the work to be undertaken by it during the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. These envisage organisation of research in 
four division;, \iz (i) Tribal Economy and Culture, 
(ii) Planning and Evaluat on, (iii) Ad hoc Surveys and 
Social Research, and (iv) Social Demography and 
assessing the impact of legislation. 

The Team suggests that a Sub-Committee of the 
Advisory Committee of the Tribal Research Institute 
may be appointed to examine the proposals and re- 
commend a suitable staIBng pattern for the Institute. 
The Sub-Committee may also include representatives 
of the Administration and Finance Departments. 

If the services of competent and qualified staff are to 
be secured for the Tribal Research Institute, it is 
necessary to ensure that their pay and prospects are 
reasonably attractive. In any case the pay scales should 
be comparable with scales in other Tribal Research 
Institutes, say the one at Ranchi or at the more pro- 
gressive Univershies. In order to provide a sense of 
security to the staff, it is also necessary to make perma- 
nent posts which have been in existence for five years or 
more and are likely to continue. 

The Tribal Research Institute has prepared a plan for 
the expansion of the Museum. The Team recommends 
that the State Government may take on early decision 
on these proposals and sanction necessary funds to 
enable the Institute to take up the proposed expansion 
programme. 

The quarterly bulletin "Tribe” of the Tribal Research 
Institute is not being published regularly and sometimes 
there have been inordinate de'ays of as much as one 
year. As the articles and studies included in the Bulletin 
lose much of their utility as a result of its delayed 
publication, it is imperative that arrangements are made 
for its timely publication. If the Government Press is 
not in a position to undertake the printing of the 
Bulletin, it is better that arrangements are made to 
entrust its printing to private printers. 

The Tribal Research Institute should also be closely 
associated by the Government at the time of the formu- 
tioa of Annual Plans and Schemes of tribal v/elfare. In 
fact to make the maximum use of the Institute the 
Department of Social Welfare should employ it as an 
agency for the identification of weaknesses in the tribal 
welfare schemes with a view to benefiting from past 
experience and avoiding mistakes and pitfalls which 
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tirouglit about the failure of schemes in the past. 

The State Government may consider the need for 
the strengthening of arrangements relating to coordi- 
nation between the Tribal Research Institute and other 
Department concerned with the tribal welfare such as the 
C.D. Department Cooperation, so that the services of 
the Institute may be utilised by them for studies bearing 
on tribal development programme in which they are 
interested and thus help in making the work of the 
Institute action-oriented. 

The Team understands that the Institute proposes to 
conduct orientation courses in tribal life and culture 
separately for teachers, patwarls, forest guards, revenue 
officials, etc., who frequently come in conti act with the 
tribals. However, the proposal has not made any 
headway as the Education, Revenue and Forest 


Departments ate reported to have not found it possible 
to release their officials for training. Since such train- 
ing will help the officials to a better understanding of 
the life and cultural values of the tribal people and the 
techniques of working through their institutional frame 
work, the Team fee’s that there is need for these 
Departments to modify their attitude and depute their 
staff for training to the Institute. 

In order to strengthen the coordination between the 
Tribal Research Institute and the Tribal Orientation and 
Study Centre, the Team recommends, that the control 
of the Tribal Orientation and Study Centre may be 
transferred to the Department of Social Welfare which 
is responsible for tribal development programmes. There 
may also be a common advisory board for both the 
institutions. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Programmes for the welfare and development of 
Scheduled Tribes form an integral part of the Five Year 
Plans. Although significant progress has been achieved 
in several directions, it is important that during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods the process of economic 
and social development among tribal communities 
should be greatly accelerated. Rising levels of well-being 
growing economic opportunities and greater integration 
with the rest of the population are essential both for 
the welfare of tribal communities and the progress of 
the country as a whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth-Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for the welfare of tribal communities and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be oriented. In the light of past 


experience, it has become essential that the schemes 
formulated should ehable the tribal communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general dev- 
elopment programmes and speed up their economic and 
social advance with the object of giving practical to these 
recommendations and assisting. State Government involv- 
ing concrete schemes of development which are special- 
ly adapted to the needs and conditions of tribal areas 
at the suggestion of the Planning Commission, the 
Government of India Planning Commission, Committee 
on Plan Projects have set up a Study Team on tribal 
Development Programmes vide their resolution No. 
Opp./Adm./]6(l) 66 dated October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study of the problems and needs of the tribal 
communities in each State. 

(b) Appraise the working of Tribal Developments 
Programmes, specially during the Third Five Year 
Plan. 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled the tribal communities secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
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(ievelopnient programmes ; 

(d) Make detailed recommendations regarding the 
Irnes on whieh the schemes should be or.ented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerate progress ; and 

(e) Suggest measures for strengthening the admini- 
strative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institution so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 


CONTENTS 

Preface; Background Information; Tribal Communities 
of Tripura ; Development Plans ; Administrations ; 
Agriculture ; Education; Transport and Communication; 
Industry and Minerals ; Medical and Public Health ; 
Community Development. Cooperation and Panchayats ; 
Summary of recommendations and Conclusions : An- 
nexures from I to VII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


With a view to promoting agriculture are in the 
tribal colonies, it would be useful if a Separate Agri- 
cultural Olhcer is appointed under the ADM (Develop- 
ment) for making period cal visits to the colonies and 
providing technical advice and guidance to the colony 
Supervisors. 

It is suggested that wherever sizeable tracts of land 
arc available, mechanized reclamation may be under- 
taken. The Central Tractor Organisation of the Govern - 
ment of India may be requested to provide assistance 
in the land reclamation wrrk in the Territory. 

A Committee compnsi ig bo h officials as well as 
non-officials may be appointed by the AdminisTation 
to go into the quest on of acquisition of tribal lands by 
non-tribals. As an interim, measure the Administra- 
tion may consider the question of widening the scope 
Section 187 of Tripura Land Revenue and Land 
Reforms Act which prohibits the transfer of land from 
tribals to non-tribals except with the written permission 
of the Collector. 

The Scheme for the creati >n of an imprest fund to 
tackle the prob’em of moncylcnding in tribal areas may 
be reconsidered by the Government of India. Mean- 
while, it should be useful to undertake the Purchase, 
Sale and Fair Pr.ee Shops Scheme which has been suc- 
cessfully tried in Orissa. 

With a view to relieving the tribals from the burden 
caused by the high rate of interest on loans, the question 
of undertaking suitable legislation to scale down debts 
of more than two years old an J to conciliate old debts 
of less than two years may be examined by the Adminis- 
tration. 

A Committee consisting of officials as well as non- 
officials may be constituted by the Administration to 
advise as to how the problem of indebtedness among 
Tribals in the Territory can best be tackled. 

Complaints against land settlement operations need 
to be urgently looked into and for this purpose, a 
Committee comprising both officials as well as non- 
official may be constituted. It would be useful if an 
officer of the Tribal Welfare Department is also asso- 
ciated with the deliberations of the propose I Com- 
mittee . 

It is necessary that a comprehensive survey is under- 
taken by the Administration of all the available irriga- 
tion resources together with a contour and soil survey 
of areas which can be served by them along with 
selection of crops which can be grown there. 

It would be usciffil i'a program ne is undertaken to 
train progressive farm TS in poultry keeping. It would 
also be necesiary to eisu e the provision of common 
services such as feed, .‘'odder, veterinary an J other faci- 
lities to the tribal families fo.- the proper development 
of the livestock. 


A socio-economic survey of the Tribal ureas may be 
taken up by an expert team Immediately so that based 
on expert advice suitable need and resource based 
programmes and approaches for the development 
of the tribal areas in the territory may be formulated. 

The administration hive already agreed that In 
future each Department would earmark funds from its 
budget for being spent on programmes to be undertaken 
in tribal areas. It would be necessary to prepare, in 
close cooperation with the Tribal Welfare Department, 
and in the light of the socio-economic survey sug- 
gested earlier, suitable perspective plan for a period of 
10 years. 

Administration 

For the sake of administrative expediency and increas- 
ing efficiency, the territory may be divided into t\»o or 
three districts so that the charge of the district officers is 
manageable. 

There is an urgent need to streamline the administra- 
tion in the Tribal areas and to reorganise the Tribal 
Welfare Department. 

It is necessary that the Directorate for the Welfare of 
Schedule Tribes, etc., is formed early. 

It is suggested that to attract officers for service in 
Tribal areas, there should be some incentive schemes. 
Agriculture 

It is necessary to undertake a fresh survey to arrive 
estimates of the number of jhumia families 
w ich still need to be settled as permanent culti- 
vators. 

The Supervisors posted to the colonies under jiumia 
settlement schemes should, as far as possible, be persons 
^it agricultural bias and experience and preferably 

fawn from the agriculture Department. 
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It Fis necessary to undertake an intensive survey for 
tlie development of pisciculture in tribal areas so 
that the existing water areas may be fully exploited 
for the development of fisheries. There would also be 
need to build up additional resouiccs for fisheries 
develop nen t . 

There is need for enabling the tribals living in reserved 
forests to continue Jhuming for long periods Steps 
should, however, be taken simultaneously to introduce 
scientific and controlled Jhuming methods to minim'se 
the bad effects of Jhuming on the forests. The Admini- 
stration may also consider adopting regulations similar 
to those of Jhuming Land Regulations of NEFA for 
such areas. 

It is necessary to bring the entire forest area under 
scientific management and control and action needs to 
be taken in this regard in various directors. 

Education 

The Study Team feels that it would accelerate the 
pace of progress in the field of education in tribal areas 
if residential primary schools for boys and girls are 
started in selected places in the interior and suitable 
incentives given to the teachers. Such schools may 
be well of the Ashram type, as in Bihar and Orissa. 

It is necessary that there should be at least two 
teachers in each primary school instead of the present 
single teacher system. 

It is felt that teaching in the tribal languages will 
facilitate understanding on the part of the tribal children 
who will then be better equipped for receiving education 
at the higher level. 

A concerted effort is necessary to laise the level of 
literacy among girls. 

The causes of wastage and stagnation among tribal 
students should be studied in depth and steps taken to 
improve the present position which is manifestly un- 
satisfactory. 

There should be a programme to organise some 
practical vocational training schoo's with a view to 
giving useful vocational training to those boys 
and girls who fail to get through the Matriculation 
examination. 

Transport And Communications 

The Government of Tripura should avail themselves 
of the offer of the Central Road Research Institute to 
undertake further detailed investigation for building 
roads with local materials in different areas of the Ter- 
ritory as well as to construct a few miles of road using 
the proposed technique at lesser costs. 

There is urgent need to open up the outlying areas 
particularly the border area e.g. Kanchanpur and Jampoi 
hills through all-wheather roads. 


The construction of roads and other building works 
in the tribal areas in the Territory can be expedited if 
a separate PWD is constituted and placed under the 
charge of the Development Commissioner. 

With a view to pooling the available resources for 
road construction work, a Road Construction Board 
may be set up, with the Development Commissioner 
as Chairman and representatives of other Departments 
concerned as members, to coordinate the various road 
construction schemes undertaken with the funds pro- 
vided by different Departments. 

The extension of the existing rail link upto Sabroom, 
the southern-most sub-divisional down of the Territory 
is of utmost importance not only for the all round 
development of Tripura but also for defence purposes. 

The Government of Tripura may take up with the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department the question of 
opening more post and telegraph o.ffices in the Terri- 
tory, 

Industry And Minerals 

It is necessary that on suxestful completion of the 
training and the two years’ production course in 
Training-cum-produclion Centres, the trainees are 
helped to set up their own establishments so that they 
may continue to pursue and earn a living from these 
trades. 

It may be useful if the Administration could organise 
a small Geology and Mining Cell to under ake explora- 
tory work in this field. 

Medical And Public Health 

The State Government may co.nsider the question of 
giving cash incentives and facilities like free furnished 
residential accommodation to the medical personnel 
working in the tribal areas. 

More mobile dispansaries should be established which 
may be attached to the Sub-Division d Hospitals and 
visits to the villages sheu'd be made according to a well- 
planned schedule svith advance information to the 
villagers so that full advantage may be taken of such 
visits. 

There is an urgent need for undertaking a systematic 
leprosy survey. 

It is necessary that the programme of water supply 
be accelerated and provision of funds for water supply 
schemes made on a larger scale so as to cover all the 
villages within a reasonably short period. 

Ring wells and tube-wells which can be repaired with- 
out much expenditure should be renovated as early 
as possible. There should also be a systematic pro- 
gramme for inspection so that the wells and tanks are 
serviced periodically. 
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Coramiimly DcTclopracnt Cooperation And Pandiayats 

A small evaluation Cemmittre, consisting of both 
officials and non-officials, may be appointed to go Into 
the working of the Tribal Development Blocks in the 
Territory to assess what has been achieved during the 
last five years or so and to indicate the lines on which 
the programme may be reoriented. 

Socio-economic surveys should be undertaken in all 
the T.D. Blocks on a priority basis. 

It is necessary that more funds are made availab’e to 
the Tribal Welfare Department from the normal budget 
to enable development activit es to be taken up on a 
larger scale in the remote and interior areas 

It is necessary that the T.D. Block budget should be 
more flexible so that the schemes are prepared with 
particular reference to local needs rather than on any 
rigid pattern. 

There is need for bringing about a more effective 
inter-departmental coordination in the Tribal Develop- 
ment Block programmes. 

With a view to avoid delays in the sanctioning of 
Schema in the Tribal Development Blocks, the Project 
xecutive Officer and the Block Development Officer 
may be delegated powers to sanction an expenditure up- 
0 s. 5,000 and Rs. 2,500 respectively in each case. 


over Rs ^^OOo'nnd ” involving expenditure of 

ADM m’ , vested in the 

ADM (Development) who is incharge of the Tribal 
Development Blocks at the district level. There s a 
need to review the powers delegated to the various 
authorities m regard to schemes taken up under the 

Community Development Programmes. 

r that accommodation is pro 
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^Itould 
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As the Panchayats in the Territory are of recent 
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being, growing economic opportunities and greater 
in ^ration with the rest of the population are essential 
both for the welfare of tribal Communities and the 
progress of the country as a whole. 

The Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
provides substantial resources for special programmes 
for he welfare of tribal communifes and indicates a 
number of directions in which current development 
programmes should be reoriented In the light of past 
experience, it has become essential that the Schemes 
formulated should enable the tribal Communities to 
secure an adequate share in the benefits of general 
development programmes and speed up their economic 
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and social advance. With the object of giving practical 
effect to these recommendations and assisting State 
Governments in evolving concrete schemes of develop" 
ment which are specially adapted to the need and condi- 
tions of tribal areas, at the suggestion, of the Planning 
Commission. The Government of India, Planning 
Commission, Committee on Plan Projects have set up a 
Study Team on Tribal Development Programmes vide 
their Resolution No. Copp/Adm/16 (1) 66 dated 
October 26, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Study of the problems and needs of the tribal 
Communities in each Sta'e ; 

(b) Appraise the working of tribal development 
programmes, especially during the Third Five Year 
Plan ; 

(c) Ascertain how far the schemes formulated so 
far have enabled the tribal communities to secure an 
adequate share in the benefits accruing from the general 
development programmes ; 

(d) Make detai'ed recommendations regarding the 
lines on which the schemes should be oriented in the 
Fourth Plan to accelerated progress ; and 

(^c) Suggest measures for strengthening the adminis- 
trative machinery and harnessing tribal leadership and 
institution so as to ensure their fullest participation in 
the tasks of economic and social development. 

CONTENTS 

Preferance ; Background Information ; Tribal Com- 
munities ; Administration ; Development Plans ; Land 
Problem and Indebtedness ; Education ; Agriculture ; 
Forests ; Medical and Public Health ; Communications; 
Community Development Cooperation and Panchayats ; 
Cottage and Small-Scale Industries ; Research and 
Training ; Summary of Recommendations and Con- 
clusions ; Annexures from I to XIV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tribal Communities 

The reserved quota for tribal communities in the 
posts and service under the Government of West Bengal 
has not yet been utilised in full. It is necessary that 
the reasons for the low representation of tribals in 
services are examined in taken by the State Government 
so that necessary steps may be taken to raise the 
percentage of employment among the tribal Commu- 
nities to the prescribed level. 

Administration 

Besides being the Deputy Secretary in the Depart- 
ment. the Director of Tribal Welfare is also the Ex- 


officio Director of the Cultural Research Institute. 
This is a heavy charge for a single officer and is not 
conducive to efficiency. There should be a whole-time 
Director of Tribal Welfaie in the State of course to 
facilities his work, it will be necessary to confer Ex- 
officia Secretariat status on him befitting his seniority 
and status. 

The working of the Progress, Statistics and Coordi- 
nation Cell needs to be reviewed with a view to impro- 
ving its utility. It is also necessary that the Cell is 
manned by technical staff, suitably qualified and of 
sufficient status, so as to be able to make an adequate 
assessment of the working of the tribal svelfare pro- 
gramme and provide useful data for future Planning. 

It will be useful if sub-Comm:ttees of the Tribes 
Advisory Council arc appointed in future to go into 
Specific problems of the tribal people and make sugges- 
tions for programmes and approaches for tribal 
welfare. 

In a State like west Bengal where the tribal popula- 
tion is considerable, it should be possible to utilise the 
services of voluntary and non-official organisations in 
the tribal welfare programmes in a greater measure. 
The State Government may consider the question of 
providing more funds for grants to such agencies. 

Development Plans 

In order that the tribal population may derive full 
benefit from the Schemes undertaken for their welfare, 
it is necessary, while drawing up these schemes that 
the needs and development of the tribes and the areas 
concerned are carefully assessed. This can be possible 
only through socio-economic Surveys which the Study 
Team recommends should be conducted in the tribal 
areas by an expert Team. The Central Government 
may meet the cost of these Surveys. 

The provision for Centrally sponsored schemes for 
tribal Welfare in West Bengal was reduced considerably 
during the Th rd Plan. The State has been consequently 
hard hit, particularly because there are no Tribal 
Development Blocks in the State. In all fairness, the 
State of West Bengal should be given more funds for 
Tribal Welfare Programmes in the Central Sector. 

Land Problem And Indebtedness 

Tlirough law the rights of the Share-Croppers are 
protecied, it is only the recorded share- Croppers who 
can seek redress, and in the case of tribals, their rights 
are not alvvajs recorded in the Rccord-of-Rights. As a 
result, most of the tribals hardly enjoy any better 
status than that of agricultural labourers. 

The remedy for reducing indebtedness among the 
tribal population lies in improving their economic 
^.condition. Side by side, it is necessary that long- 
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term credit should be pro%'ided to wean them away 
from traditional money-lenders. The only way of 
doing so is to provide cheap and easy credit through 
Cooperatives and other Government agencies directly 
to the tribal population. 

Apart from inc Graingola Scheme, the State Govern- 
meat may explore the possibility of undertaking per- 
chase, Sale and Fair Price Shops Schemes as has been 
done in Orissa. 

Education 

In the primary stage the enrolcment of the tribal 
children way 47 per cent during 1963-64. This com- 
pares very unfavourably with the enrolment for the 
State as a V, hole which was 70 per cent. Further, it is 
necessary, therefore, to take steps to increase the 
enrolment of tribal students in the primary schools. 

There is need for the opening of more School. 
It would, be nccessaiy for the Education Department to 
rclas the norms prescribed for the opening of schools 
as well as the pupil teacher ratio while considering 
proposals for the opening of new schools in the tribal 
areas. 

The recommendation of the Tribal Language Com- 
miltec appointed by the State Government regarding 
the medium of instruction, etc., should be implemented, 
as soon as possible. 

It is nccc'sao' to simplify the procedure for the 
appointment of tribal teachers for primary 5 chools, in 
whole case the minimum qualification has been 
relaxed to middle pass, so as to eliminate delays. 

It svas represented to the Study Team that there 
was delay in the payment of scholarships and fees to 
the tribal students. It is necessary to streamline the 
procedure tution fee is conce.med, the Team feels that 
it should be pos>iible for the institutes concerned to 
claim the money directly from the Government. 

The rates of boarding charges have since been 
increased from Rs. 22 to Rs. 30 and from Rs. 23 to 
Rj. 35 per month per student in the rural and urban 
nt»s tespecfively. The increased amounts arc, however, 
trill not sufficient, keeping in view the steep rise in 

pnw and should, therefore, need to be further 
enhanced. 

f, Ji- '“‘^tolutely necessary to increase the hostel 
‘V. ities for education among 

tnbal communities in the State and the Sta'c 
work of opening more 
’■^5®n a bigger scale than heretofore. 

of special coaching to students of higher 
So’-'T™ ’ ^ Humanities and 

f '‘"sw schools which has been in operation 

^ ynirs. has not sho.vTi encouraging results 
o several factOK. The Slate Government is now 
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reviewing the position. It is felt that coaching at lower 
levels with a view to making the students strong at the 
base might be more fruitful. The Study Team agrees 
with this approach and recommends that suitable 
programmes may be drawn up for this purpose. 

The Study Team regrets to note that the scheme for 
setting up of residential schools in selected localities has 
not yet been finalised and implemented for lack of 
necessary funds. The Team considers that the schemes 
is a useful one and would, therefore, urge its early 
implementation. 

Since the gap between fao/s' education and girls* 
education is very wide, conccricd effort is necessary to 
accelerate the pace of education among girls. It may 
be ncecssiry fo; this purpose to open more schools 
c.xcliisively for girls in the tribal areas with proper 
hostel facilities, the question of the opening of Ashram 
type schools for the girls may be considered by the 
State Government. 

The Cultural Research Institute of the State Govern- 
ment may study, how post-matric education among the 
tribal communities with a view to making recommenda- 
tions as to how the pace of enrolcment of tribal students 
in the colleges can be accelerated. Meanwhile, the 
question of reservation of scats in the various colleges 
for the tribal students may be co.asidcrcd by the State 
Government. 

In order that tribal students may take up higher 
studies in technical subjects, there is need for arranging 
for them special coaching in Science and Mathematics 
at an early stage, say from middle standard. 

Agriculture 

There is a strong case for the State Government to 
revise its stand against reservations for the Scheduled 
Tribes in the matter of distribution and allotment of 
Khas lands. 

In vie V of the fact that over three-fourth of the 
Stale’s tribal population is engaged in agriculture, more 
emphasis should be laid on agricultural programmes 
and for this purpose the provision for agricultural 
schemes should be increased. Ways and means should 
also be devised to ensure that the tnbals receive an 
adequate share of the benefits of the agricultural 
development programmes undertaken in the general 
sector. 

Although considerable expenditure b.as teen incurred 
on animal husbandry schemes, no information was 
available as to the extent to which the schemes have 
benefueJ the tribal people. It is also doubtful if the 
bulls supplied during the First and Second Flans arc 
still able to provide ctTcctive service. The State Govern- 
ment mav re-examine the suit.ahi!ily of the animal 
husbandry, scheme undertaken under the tribal sx-elfarc 
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programme. 

Forests 

To avoid any hardship to the tribal dwellers in 
forests, an early decision should be taken on the 
recommendations of the sub-committee of the Coordina- 
tion Committee of Minis'crs of different departments 
set up to report on the tribal rights in forests and certain 
other ma'ters, so that they might be implemen'ed to the 
best advantages of the tribals. 

It appears that there are a number of other villages 
in and around the forests which are s'milar to forest 
villages. The question of declaring these villages as 
forest villages may be considered so that the tribals 
inhabiting these villages may also take advantage of the 
privileges granted to forest villages as well as be of 
use to the Forest Department in forest operations. 

To ensure that the scheme of forest labourers co- 
operatives proves a success, it is necessary that the 
Forest Department provides the necessary facilities to 
these cooperatives, such as exemption from payment 
of earnest money and security depos't and also pre‘'er- 
ence for their b'ds within a minimum percentage say 
12-1/2 per cent above the lowest bid, as has been done 
in some other States. 

Side by side with the schemes for the creation of 
Forest based industries in the public sector proposed to 
be undertaken by the Forest Department, it would be 
useful to consider how best to benefit the tribals when 
such industries are established. One way could be to 
train selected tribals for skilled jdbs in these industries. 

The Forest Department have drawn up a scheme 
for the exploitation of forest produce. The manner in 
which the services of the tribals could be utilised in 
these activities so that they could also derive the 
maximum benefit from forests, should be exam’ned by 
the Tribal Welfare Department in consultation with the 
Forest Department. 

The Forest Department should make it a point to 
employ as far as possible, tribals as Forest Guards. 
Apart from the tribals getting employment in the forests, 
such a step will help in another way in that the tribals 
could be made more respansib'e towards forests in 
respect of which they would, by virtue of the r emp'oy- 
ment, have to play the role of guardians. 

Medical And Public Health 

The State Government may consider the question of 
opening subsidiary health ccitres in areas with tribal 
concentiation. 

More beds may be reserved in the T.B. Hospitals for 
the tribal patients an I the procedure for admission to 
the Hospitals simplified. It would also be useful if 
T.B. Survey Units arc set up in all the districts. 


For the effective control of leprosy, it is necessary 
that the existing clinics should be up grade J to control 
units and provided with the requisite number of sub- 
clinics for extensive as well as intensive leprosy control 
vvoik. There is also need for reservation of beds for 
the tribal patients in general Leprosy Hospitals as the 
tribal patients suffering from infectio.is cases of leprosy 
wishing to undergo treatme.at in such hosp.ta'.s experi- 
ence difficulty in securing admission because of varijus 
factors. 

The time of the tribal students undergoing treatment 
in leprosy colonies could be well spent for educative 
purposes if suitable teaching material co.ild be 
provided. 

As quite often the leprosy patients become deformed 
and cannot follow or pursue their original occupitions 
vocational training during their stay in the colony 
proves most valuab’e to them. The Study Team, there- 
fore, recommend that the Occupational Thcrapy-cum- 
Vocitional Training Centres may be estab'ished in the 
Leprosy Clinics having a sizeable nu nber of patients. 
It would also be necessary to arrange for vocational 
training to the tribal patients after they are discharge 
from the colonies. 

The Slate Government may like to examine the 
need for opening more Traming Centres for ex-leprosy 
patients as well as for raising the number of seats in 
the existing one. It may also be useful to reserve some 
seats for ex-leprosy patients in the general Tr.iining 
Centres . 

It IS necessary to undertake a concerted programme 
of health education in the tribal areas. 

No estimates are at present availab'e of the number 
of tribal villages w.th inadequate or without any water 
supply resources. A survey may be conducted m gently 
to locate the villages which have inadequate or un- 
satisfactory water supply arrangements so that suitable 
schemes for meeting the water supp y needs in the 
tribal areas may be undertaken in a comprehensive 
manner. 

Communications 

It is necessary to draw up a perspective plan for the 
development of road communicat ons in the tribal areas 
and for this purpose, adequate fund) should be provided 
in the tribal welfare budget. 

The Tribal Welfare Department have at present no 
technic il staff which could undertake periodic.iI repairs. 
Communication schemes taken up under the tribal 
vac’faie programme may, after construction be taken 
over for maintenance by the R lads Dep.ar.ment. In 
some cases, however, it may be expediant to make the 
Paachayats oi loc.il bodies responsible for such works. 
For this purpose suitable grams may be made to 
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thenl. 

Comrtnnily De\eIopinen(, Coopcralion And Panchayafj 

Since the Cimnunity Development Programme is 
inlcnJedTor the benefit of the tribah as well as the 
general popula'ion and as the funds under the tribal 
welfare programme are rather limhed, the schemes 
from the tribal welfare funds should be undertaken to 
supplement and net supplant the funds which could be 
aiailab'e for tr bti devclooment from the general sector. 
E.thcr the Iribals should be exempted from making 
contribution in cash or kind in respect of schemes which 
may be taken up under the Community Development 
PiOgramme for their benebt or their contribution should 
be met from the tribal welfare funds. 

Considering the fact that the State of West Bengal 
is not receiving the benefit of financial assistance in the 
shape of funds for Tiibal Development Blocks which 
other States are receiving, it is necessary that funds are 
allotted to the State for the sub-block schemes on a 
much larger scale. 

Provision should be mads for undertaking, at the 
initial stages, socio-econom'c survey of the tribal 
pockets in which the sub-blocks are to be established so 
that the schemes may be well-planned and may fully 
meet the reeds of the people. 

In many of the districts due to the poor economic 
condition of the tribals and their ignorance and illite- 
racy, the management of ths graingola societies vests 
more often than not in the non-tribals who do not 
always keep the interests of the tribals in view. A 
study may be undertaken of selected graingola societies 
with a view to finding out how their working may be 
impioved. 

Tile setting up of the Forest Labourers’ Cooperatives 
in the State o.a thi pattern of Maharashtra and Gajar t 
States, cs desired by the Tribes Advisory Council, 
should be pursued with the Forest Dopanment so that 
the u\o Forest Labour Cooperative Societies since set 
up the afforded the necessary facilites to function 
successfully. 

The Study Team feels that the association of an 
officer from the Cooperative Department, on a whole- 
time basis, with the Cooperative Schemes of the Tribal 
Welfare Department, as decided at the Conference of 
State Ministers incharge of W^elfare of Backward Classes 
and of Cooperation held in May 1954, will go a long 
"■ay in improving the working of these schemes and 


would urge that this arrangement should be brought into 
effect early. 

Specially provision may be made in the nilcs for the 
nomination or co-option of members of the Scheduled 
Tribes as members of the Panchayati Raj Bodies. 

Collage And Small Scale Industries 

Keeping in view the steep rise in prices the hostel 
charges allowed at the rate of Rs. 20 per month per 
trainee in Calcutta and Rs. 15 per month per trainee 
in other areas of West Benjt' allo.ved ta the students 
belong'ng to the Scheduled Tribes undergoing training 
in vocat on il trades and crafts need to be increased. 

Research .And Training 

Of late the Cultural Research Institute has been 
concentrating mare o.a the taking up of theoretical 
anth'opological studies, which can more properly be 
takei up by a U.dveraity, than by a Cultural Research 
Institute carrying on research for the purpose of promot- 
ing the welfare of the tribals. The Study Team 
recommends that this matter may be e.sa nincd by the 
State Government so that th: Institute devote; the bulk 
of its resources on research of problems of tribal dcvc- 
lopmeat as well as on the evaluation of the welfare work 
do.ne for the Scheduled Tribes. 

With a view to giving autonomy ta t’lc Cultural 
Resea'ch Institute in its day-to-day work, it would be 
desirable to provide a whole-time Direrto.-. It may 
also be useful to constitute an Advisory Board with the 
Minister inchaige of Tribal Welfare as Chairman, to 
ensure that the work of the Institute is conducted on 
right lines and that the Institute receives proper guidance 
regarding th: prolcms to be takm up for study. 

It will be useful if t'ae State Government examine 
the need for the contin lance of the Social Workers' 
Training Institute vis-a vis their needs for training of 
personnel in future and the possibility of utilisaiio.i for 

this purpose, by making slight adjustments, if neccs- 
sao', of other institutions already funetioni.ag in the 
State. 

In order that there is close and constant liaison 
between the Social Worker’s Training Institute and the 
Cultural Research Institute. It is suggested that they 
may b.uh be located at same central place. This 
arrangement may also result in some saving in expendi- 
ture to the State as it would then be possible to have 
a common administrative lot-up for the two 
Insftutcs. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE MECHANISATION OF TRANSPORT OF 
SOLID AND LIQ,UID COMMUNITY WASTES AND SUGGESTING 
THE PATTERN OF STAFF FOR PUBLIC CLEANSING 
OPERATIONS, 1966 -REPORT 

New Delhi, Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
(Department of Health), 1972. 3 Ip. 


Chairman : Shri T. Durairaj. 

Members : Dr. B.D. Sharma ; Dr. T.L. Puttaswamy ; 

Shri MJ. Kakkid ; Prof. S J. Arceivala ; 
Shri C.P. Nakra ; Shri R J. Acharya. 
Secretary ; Shri T.K. Vedaraman. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Governnaent of India, Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning Department of Health Constituted an 
Expert Committee on the Mechanisation of Transport of 
Solid and Liquid Community Wastes and Suggesting the 
Pattern of Staff for Public Cleansing Operations vide their 
Letter No F9-2/66-LSG dated November 2, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To standardize the types of vehicles and other 
equipment recommended for the collection and trans- 
port of town refuse, for the carriage of night soil drums, 
and for the collection and transport of solid and liquid 
wastes ; 

(ii) To lay down broad specifications for the des gn 
of these different types of veh’cles for maximum utility 
with optimum costs in respect of manufacture, operation 
and maintenance ; 

(iii) To suggest a rational set up and pattern of staff 
for public cleansing operations for different community 
sizes ; 

(iv) To work-out cost estimates for model projects 
for two or three Community sizes or for a given tonnage 
of refuse to be disposed off. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; Discussion of the problem ; Recom- 
mendations; Annexure 13. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Having considered the problems and the existing 
practices in regard to collection and transportation of 
solid and liquid wastes, the committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations ; 

1. Public cleansing plays the same ro'e in the pro- 


motion of public health as the provision of safe drinking 
water and hygienic disposal of human excreta and spent 
waters of the community. This service has to be under 
the unitary control of a qualified Public Health Engi- 
neer, assisted by at least one qualified Automobile 
Engineer in every major local body. 

2. In the case of local bodies having a population of 
over 10 lakhs, the entire woik of collection, transporta- 
tion and disposal of all wastes, solid, and liquid, be 
entrusted to the care of a qualified Public Health Engi- 
neer styled ‘Director of Public Cleansing’ who will have 
the rank of the Head of the Department in the local 
body. He shall be assisted by a qualified Automobile 
Engineer of the rank of an Executive Engineer. 

3. In the case of local bodies having a population 
below 10 lakhs, but over 5 lakhs, the work will be in 
charge of a person generally as detailed in para 2 above 
e.\cept that the Automobile Engineer may be of the rank 
of an Assistant Engineer. 

4. In the case of local bodies having a population 
below 5 lakhs but above one lakh the public cleansing 
work should be under a separate officer called the Chief 
Sanitarian under the Municipal Engineer. He may be 
assisted by a Supervisor (Mechanical). But during the 
transition period, which should not exceed five years, 
this work may be continued to be under the Health 
Depaitment wherever it is so. 

5. In the case of local bodies having a population 
below one lakh, the Engineer or the Engineering Officer 
of the local body will be incharge of the work ultimately 
but during the transition period which is not to exceed 
five years, the work may continue to be under the Health 
Officer. 

6. Suitable collection sites shall be fixed by the local 
body in consultation with its Health and Engineering 
Officers for the following purposes. 

(0 Places called Minor Collection Centres for the 
collection of the refuse brought by the wheel-barrows 
and scooter vans and tractor-trailers from the area and 
where from the refuse will be transferred to 5 to 7 tonne 
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refuse trucks ; 

(ii) In the case of cities with population above 
5 lakhs, places outside the city limits called the Major 
Collection Centres, where the refuse brought by the 
smaller units from the minor collection centres will be 
transferred again to the large capacity trucks for being 
transported to the final distant dumping sites ; 

(iii) Places for the construction of suitable under- 
ground tanks for the collection of night-soil brought by 
wheel-barrows (closed tiT5e) from the areas served by 
dry latrines and wherefrom the night-soil will be trans- 
ferred to vacuuncars and taken to the final disposal site; 

(iv) Places for the final dumping and disposal of 
refuse and night-soil. 

7. The wheel-barrows (closed type) as designed by 
the Central Public Health Engineering Research Insti- 
tute for nightsoil and the wheel-barrows (open type) as 
per design in this report which is in use at Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation arc recommended for use by the 
scavengers and sweepers for collecting the nightsoil and 
refuse from streets or houses. 

8. Small capacity trailers of 2 to 3 tonnes capacity 
may also be used for direct col'ection of refuse from 
market places, etc., and for being hauled to the inter- 
mediate collection sites. 

9. The Agriculture Tractors may be used in hauling 
the trailers upto the intermediate colltetion sites only if 
alternative made if convej’ance is not available. 

10. All the refuse trucks of capacity of 5 tonnes and 
above as well as the trailers of 3 tonne capacity are 
to be fitted with tipping equipment to facilitate quick 
unloading. 

11. The manual loading at the intermediate and the 
final collection sites is to be avoided as far as possible by 
dumping the refuse straight into the collection bins 
which can feel by gravity the larger truck placed below 
such bins 

12. The following norms may be adopted for fixing 
workload, staff and equipment for public cleansing 
work. 

(!) The refuse to be dealt with may be calculated at 
Wr capita rate of contribution of one pound liaif a 
’ilogram, per day from a population anticipated three 
years hence. 

(■i) The quantity of liquid wastes to be transported in 
vacuum cars may be calculated on the basis of one 
Ba on per capita (or 5 litres per capita) from the popula- 
mn anticipated three years hence and which centri- 
butes to the liquid wastes. 

(•ii) In the congested areas one road sweeper is 
recommended for over 25,000 sq.ft. (2500 sq. metres) 
or part of area to be cleaned. 

(iv) In ordinary area one sweeper is recommended 
or evciy 50,000 sq. ft. (5000 sq. metres) or part thereof. 
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(v) In scarcely populated areas one sweeper is 
recommended for every one lakh sq. ft. (10,000 sq.) 
metres) of area or for every 500 population to be served 
whichever is higher. 

(vL) One drain-cleaner N recommended for every 
3000 running feet (1000 metres) of drains for sizes upto 
24” (60 ems ) diametre. 

(vii) One drain-cleaner is recommended for every 
1000 running feet (300 metre) of drain for sizes greater 
than 24 per cent (60 cms.) diametre. 

(viii) One care-taker is recomme.nded for every 
public latrine of 12 dry type seats or 24 flush type 
seats. 

(ix) One care-taker is recommended for every refuse 
transfer station. 

(x) Four sweepers are recommended for every refuse 
truck of capacity 5 to 7 tonnes and one mazdoor for 
every vacuum car. 

(xi) One driver is recommended for each refuse truck 
of any capacity or for a vacuum car for the actual 
number of vehicles needed for the anticipated wastes 
from the towns. 

(xii) The extra for leave reserve for the staff may be 
provided at 30 per cent. 

(xiii) One Assistant Sanitarian is recommended for 
every 40 sweepers or scavengers or drain cleaners. 

(xiv) The work of the Assistant Sanitarian will be 
supervised by two Sanitarians, one dealing with the solid 
wastes and the other with the liquid wastes. The super- 
visor (Mech ) will be incharge of all the vehicles and the 
Central Workshop and Depot. He will be assisted by a 
foreman in the Workshop and sufficient number of 
mechanics depending on the number of vehicles to be 
dealt with . 

13. At each local depot w'lere the underground tank 
is constructed for n.ghtsoil, there shall be the following 
also : 

(i) An enclosure on top of the tank of dumping the 
nightsoil into the tank. 

(li) A shed for the storing of nightsoil wheel-barrows 
working in the locality (say 10 numbers.) 

(iii) An office room and store. 

(iv) A tubeweli with pumping set with an overhead 
tank for supplying water for cleaning the nightsoil 
buckets and for adding water to the tank where needed. 

14. The capacity of the local underground tanks 
may be 1,000 gallons each and they be cleaned once in 
two days. Each will be able to cater for a population 
not exceeding 2,000. The capacity of the household 
collecting wells when the dry latrine is converted into 
water closet may be for 7 days storage and the cleaning 
done once a week. 

15. The Committee recommends the standardisation 
of the following vehicles : 
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(i) Refuse Truck Open and fixed type 7 tonne 

capacity buiit cn PMB or Lcyland Comet Chassis. 

(ii) Refuse Truck open and fixed type — 5 tonne 

capacity built on Doge or Bedford Cliassis. 

(iii) Refuse Truck Closed and fixed type 1/2 

tonne capacity built on Lambrctta or Vespa Scooter 
chassis. 

(iv) Refuse Truck Closed and tilting type fitted 

with tipping equipment 7 tonne capacity built on 

T.M.B. or Lcyland Comet Chassis, 

(v) Refuse Truck Closed and tilting type fitted 

with tipping equipment 5 tonne capacity built on 

Dodge or Bedford chassis. 

(vi) Vaccum Car 1000 gallon capacity fitted with 

an exhauster driven by a prime mover or power take otT 
unit on a heavy duty diesel truck chassis. 

(vii) Wheel-barrows 

(n't Open type for refuse. 

(b) Closed type capacity 5 gallons. 

(c) Closed type capacity 17 gallons. 

(d) Closed type capacity 40 gallons. 

16. The designs and specifications as suggested in 
Annexures may be followed till such time these designs 
are standardised by the Indian Standards Inst'tu'ion in 
consultation with the equipment manufacturers. 

17. The Committee also recommends conduct of 
research by the Central Public Health Engineering 
Research Institute, Nagpur on the specific problems 
mentioned in para (2, xiii) in consultation with the 
Central Technical Engineering Research Ins itutc, 
Durgapur wherever necessary. 

18. The garbage collected at the disposal site and the 
nightsoil conveyed by vacuum cars can be composted 
in suitable proportions. Where garbage alone is com- 
posted the night-soil may be trenched or diges'ed in suit- 
able nightsoil disgcstcrs. The uncompostable material 
may be disposed of by sanitary landfills for reclamation 
of low-lying or marshy areas. 


19, The stall pattern for the public cleansing 
operations has been discussed in broad lines already 
and based on this a typical public cleansing project for a 
town of 2 lakhs population has been worked out and 
given in Annexure I. 

As the nature and details of the road surfaces and 
drains will vary considerably from town to town the 
Committee feels that the purpose will be served if the 
lines on which such a project is to be worked out is 
given for a typical tow.i. In any fow.i to start with, all 
the latri -es will be of the dry type which have to be con- 
verted into water closets in a phased mumer. The typical 
project worked out assumes that all the laterines are of 
the dry type. With the progressive change over of the 
dry latrines to water closets, the night-soil wheel-barrows 
will also get reduced in number progress vely. The 
underground collecting tanks provided in the beginning 
will not be needed when the conversion is completed as 
the vacuum cars will collect the nightsoil from the col- 
lecting wells attaehed to the houses. 

Para 2 xiii 

The Committee feels that it is desii able to conduct 
research on the fo’lowing problems by the Central 
Public Health Engineering Research Institu'e, Nagpur 
in consultati n with the Central Mechanical Engireer- 
ing Research Institute, Durgapur wherever necessary. 

(a) Study of the indigenous lipping equipment with 
a view to improvements (for fitting to refuse trucks) 

(b) Study of the manoeuvrability of the several 
designs recommended in the report under various work- 
ing conditions. 

(c) Study of the performance of the indigenous 
prime movers for running the refuse trucks with sp civl 
reference to frequent interimltent working. 

(d) To evolve suitable designs for tractors for refuse 

trailers, and 

(e) To evolve suitable designs for nightsoil digesters. 


DELHI POLICE COMMISSION, 1666— REPORT 
New Delhi, Ministry of Home Affairs, 1968. 58 Ip. 


Chairman ; Justice G D. Khosla. 

Members : Shri B.N. Mullik; Shri Ram Sharma. 

APPOINTMENT 

To Delhi Police Commission was constituted under 


the Ministry of Home Affairs, vide their Resolution 
No. 1 1/53/66-PI, dated November 5, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The enquire into and make recommendations on : 
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(b) Thecondflions of service, woik and living of non- 
garetted members of the Police Force in the Union 
Territory of Delhi ; and 

(bj Measures necessary to promote the'r cfiiciency 
and v.clfere. 

CONTENTS 

IniroJuciory (The Commission ; Police Reforms) ; 
conditions of Service (Pay and Dearness Allowance, 
Special Pay and other Allo.vances); Housing and Welfare 
fllousing ; Medical Facilities ; Educational Facilities ; 
Welfare and Amenities) ; Structural Changes (Commis- 
s'oiier of Police Administrative Coniro's ; D strict 
Police Administration ; Legal Impediments and Handi- 
caps) : The Staff (Staffing of the Districts ; Police Sta- 
tions ; Prosecution Staff ; Traffic Police ; Armed Police ; 
Security Police ; Communications ; Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department (Crime Branch) ; Spec! il Branch ; 
Foreigners’ Regional Regisfrat'on Office ; Old Delhi 
Police Lines ; Commissioner’s Headquarters Staff) ; 
Work and Efficiency (Working of the Police Station ; 
Patrols, Beats and Outposts ; Investigation of Cases ; 
Prosecution of Cases p Supervision) ; Recruitment, 
Promotion and Training (Recruitment ; Promotions ; 
Po'icc Training School ; Institutional and Practical 
Training ; In-Service Education Moral Training) ; Public 
Relations ; (Pubt'c Re'ations; Corruption; Miscellaneous 
Items); Conclusion ani Summ iry of Recommendations 
(Conclusion ; Summary of Recommendations). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pay And Dearness Allowance 

We recommend a pay scale ofRs. 125-3-1 55-EB-4- 
n5-5-UO for constables. 

A pay scale of Rs. 150-4-170-EB 5-190-EB-5-2IO for 
Head Constables. 

A pay scale of Rs. 200-S-256-Er!-S-2e0 for Assistant 
Siib-lnspcciors. 

A pay scale of Rs. 250-8-330-EB-10-370-EB-15-400 
for Sub-Inspectors. 

A raj scale of Rs. 400 25-603 for.Inspcctors. 

Special p.ty And Other Allowances 

We rcc 'mniend a special pay for diffe ent categories 
of siafT in various branches. 

' losivcctors ; Sub Inspectors ; Assis'ant Sub-Inspec- 
tors; Heal Constables; Constables; Stenographers 
should have the rank of .Sub-Inspector and should be 
gwentU pay ofthat Rank. 

.M-imfo-m Maintenance Allowance at the Rate of 
per mensem for Cons'ab’cs, Head Co.astables 
pnJ AssiNiani Sub-Inspectors and Rs. 5 per mensem 
for Su'o- Inspectors and Inspectors. 
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Housing 

Immediate steps should be taken to provide family 
accommoda' ion to 100 percent mc-nbers of the pdicc 
force. 

Until such time as Government is able to provide 
family accommodation, members of the police force 
should either be given requisitioned family quarters or 
they should bo reimbursed the actual hoasc rent paid 
on production of a certificate from the Superintendent 
of Police. 

The'r quarters must be within the jurisdiction of the 
police station to which they are attached. 

Head Constables, Assistant Sub-Inspcclo's or 
Inspectors should not stay in the same b.arracks as 
Constables. 

Better sanitary and lighting arrangements should be 
made. 

A Constable’s living quarter mast consist of two 
rooms, a kitchen and a bath-room. 77ic lavatory 
facility must be provided individiia'ly as a part of each 
quarter. 

There should be a provision for an iron bed cot 
measuring 6' x 3’. There should be a steel-box 30’’ 
long for each constable. There should a’so be provision 
for mosquito nets, wall pegs and shc’vcs. 

Medical Fncililics 

The Government muvt provide rdeqiiatc facilities 
for med’eal treatment of wives .and chil Iren of police- 
men for maternity and child-birth cs's. 

All policemen in Delhi an 1 the dependent mcmbc'S 
of their families should he cnroTcd in the C GILS, 
dispens rics and should pet the same facilities which 
arc given to other Govcrnm’nt servants. 

A Central Hospital, well-equipped, well-staffed, 
properly cnnstructcd and adepiatcly ru'iiished, should 
be set up for the Police 

The Central Pol'cc Hosnital should have all specia- 
list facilities including an X-Ray apparatus. 

D’ct in the police hosp lal slnul I be free. 

A police doctor who may be a General Duty 
Medical Oflicer Grade I, vviib training in pa'hnlogy 
should be appointed in each mcdicil in>titution for 
carrying out post-mortem cxaniinnli'.)’'s for the police. 

Educational Facilities 

ChiUren of ConstnM-'S, Hc.nd ConsJahks and 
As-istjnt Sub-Inspector slntild ret a uniform grant 
o'" Rs. 50 pei child and a hi np sum gra vt for purchase 
cf books upto to Rs. 30 per child reading upto Qass H 
and upto Rs. 50 per child abo.e that H .nda d. 

Children of all policcinc.n belo.v the ra k of De.uily 
Commissioner of PoIAc sh uid pci free schooling in 
Government schools. 
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Scholarships should be given to children of police 
officers below the rank of Deputy Commissioner of 
Pol.ce for college education. 

Welfare And Amenities 

It is essential to pay attention to the welfare of the 
men and of the members of their famil es and to provide 
them with various amenities in order to maintain a 
high standard of discipline in an organised force. 

The Government of India should make an outright 
grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to the Commissioner of Police, 
Delhi, who will place the amount in fixed deposits in 
the State Bank. The interest earned on this amount 
will augment the sum of money avaihib'c every year 
for expenditure from the benevolent fund. The interest 
accruing from the Regimental Fund already in existence 
should be utilised propeily for providing amenities to 
the police. 

Loan facilities should be evlended to all members 
of the Delhi Police irrespective of their rank. Loans 
may be sanctioned by a small Subcommittee of the 
Commissioner's Committee. 

Canteens must be established at all pol'cc posts w'herc 
more than 25 people are employed. 

A ration store should be opened at every police 
station where the staff exceeds 100. The ration store 
will be open to members of the famil es of policemen. 

There should be a recreation room in each police 
post emp'oying approximately 100 men. 

Wherever possible play grounds should be provided 
for policemen’s children. 

Cultural activities in tlie form of music, dramas etc., 
for the families of policemen shou'd be organ sed 
regularly and as often as practicable. 

Commissioner Of Police 

The Commissioner of Police .system should be 
intioduced in Delhi. 

Administrative Control 

Law and ord.T may continue to be a reserved sub- 
ject and it should be administered by the Lieutenant 
Governor in his direction ; but the Executive Council 
and the Metropolitan Council should have the right 
to discuss it and ask questions about if. 


It is necessary to delegate to the Denniv n 

Pl.nary conirol P 

ini"; r'r‘" ^ 

Delhi. ’ surrounding 

Traffic staff should also be dealt with centrally 

ffirtnmc°st!ff close Itaisonbetw-een 

he traffic staff and the police station staff 

becIntVan^Tonffoh^^^ 

cenMi?""’’ ’’'’"'“'“•i'’” '™''‘ « nkn te. done 

Legal Impediments And Handicaps 

Sootions 25 nnd 26 of ,he Indian Evldonco Acl 
pelfs o°f “"'■'“iPn* mn* to Ins- 

nresH'fy?”""’ in'"' 

presence of two rcspec-able w-itnesses and must be 
^ned by the accused if he is literate and must be as 
far as possible in Ins ovvn words. 

The word “truly” should be inserted after the words 

f^rJr'sT" "'irl answer” in Sub-Section 

(2) of Section 161 of the Criminal Procedure Code 

Procedure Code should 

sLaTime r ^ o«laer to obtain the 

made duiing the investigation of a case, provided the 
witness can read it, 

.Section 167 of the Criminal Procedure Code should 
be amended so that a remand foi a total period of two 
months subject to a maxmum of 15 days at a time can 
be made. 


The separation of the judiciary and the executive 
should be implemented at a very early date. 

District Police Administration 

We recommend the following staff for Police Stations- 
Assistant Commissioner of Police ; Inspector ; Sub- 

SSMe: '™' H»<l Cons,. 

There h„s been n large inere.hse in pop„l„io„ In 


Staffing of Districts 

We re^mmend a supervisoiy staff consisting of; 
1 Deputy Commissioner, 1 Additional Deputy Commis- 
sioncr, 1 Assis-ant Commissioner, 2 Sub- Inspectors and 
8 Constables for each dis'rict except the South District 
which should have 1 Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant 
Commissioners, 1 Sub-Inspector and 7 Constables 

The Sub-divisional staff required for the four dis- 
tricts together adds upto 16 Assistant Commissioners 
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four District Headquarters, the Armed Police Lines, 
the Old Police Lines, Security Police, Traffic Police 
Headquarters, Rashtrapati Bhavan and each of the 
sixteen Police Stations where sub-divisional headquarters 
are located. 

Patrol cars of gazetted officers in traffic police and 
mobile patrol cars should be linked with the Control 
Room and so will be the five Security Mobile Units. 

As Security Vehicles should have modern v/ireless 
sets finked with the headquaiters of the Deputy 
Commissioner or Police (Security) and through it, 
reaching out to the control where necessary. The 
gazetted officers of the Security Branch should be provi- 
ded with man-pack sets. 

Criminal Investigation Department (Crime Branch) 

The Criminal Investigation Department should draft 
officers who h've special aptitude and intimate know- 
ledge of investigation and who have successfully, held 
charge of Police Stations or have investigated a large 
variety of cases in Police Stations. It should be co lect, 
collate and disseminate information about professional 
crime, study and analyse the general incidence, distri- 
bution, pattern and trend of crime in Delhi and 
investigate or assist in the investigation of selected 
offences. 

The Criminal Record Office or the Modus Operand! 
Bureau should be so organised that it serves as a stoie 
house of all useful infoimation. 

Investigation squads should be divided into the 
following groups ; 

(i) Homicide, Kidnapping and Abduction; 

(ii) Dacoity, Robbery, Burglary and Ordinary 
thefts; 

(iii) Thefts of Automobiles; 

(iv) Cheating; 

(v) Forgery and Counterfeiting; 

(vi) Criminal Breach of Trust and Crimin il Mis- 
appropriation, including Chit Funds; 

(vii) Smuggling and Prohibition; 

(viii) Social Defence; 

(ix) Juvenile Aid; 

There should be a Dog Unit with a maximum 
number of 8 dogs. This unit should have 1 Sub Inspector 
incharge and 8 Cons'ab'e handlers. 

Special Branch 

There is need to re organise the Special Branch 
completely. 

The Special Branch should be staffed with highly 
educated, intelligent and liberal minded men who have 
the ability to make good contacts. 

Foreigners’ Regional Registration Office 

The Foreigners’ Regional Registration Office should 


adopt a 12 hour shift instead of the present 8 hour slrft 
Two free days should be given to the staff by way of 
compensation. 

Registration of Pakistanis sho ild be done by the 
main Special Branch. 

Old Delhi Police Lines 

There should be a Deputy Cjnmissioner with his 
hcad-quarter-s in the Old Police Lmes to deal wff'i the 
following subjects ; 

(0 Railway Police; 

(li) Mounted Police; 

(iii) Women Police; 

(iv) Welfare Officer; 

(v) The Store Agency; 

(vi) Motor Transport; 

(vii) Central Room and Mobile Patrols; 

(viii) Police Hospital; and 

(ix) Any other unclassified groups or rc'crves. 

A drastic reduction should be made in the Mounted 
Police of Delhi. No increase in its strength should be 
made, and no replacement provided. 

A 14 per cent reserve is recommended for giving 
one day off in the week to officers of the rank of Assis- 
tant Sub-Inspectors, Head Con^tab'e and Constables 
at all duty posts where holidays or Sundays are not 
closed days. 

The contingency leave reserve at the rate of 12 per 
cent for all ranks below Assistant Commissioners should 
be provided. 

Commissioner’s Headquarters Staff 

The Commissioner of Police should have an Addi- 
tional Commissioner and a Deputy Commissioner at 
headquarters. He should also have at headquarters an 
Educational Adviser, A Financial Adviser, A Legal 
Adviser, A Vigilance Officer and A Public Relations 
Officer. 

There should be a press room in the Offi.'C of the 
Commissioner of Police where pressmen can collect 
and wait before a press conference starts or when they 
come to meet any officer in this Department. 

It is essential that the Public Relations Department 
is set lip immediately to project a correct image of the 
police before the public. 

Working Of The Police Station 

The officer-in-charge of a police station should be an 
Inspector whose post should be made a gazcllcd post. 
There should be a second officer in all urban police 
stations. His powers and functio.is should be the same 
as those of the Offlcer-in-charge and he should act as 
such when the latter is absent. 

Tlic patrol staff should ahvajs be the first to arrive at 
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the scene of crime and should take steps to prcscrs'e the 
evidence, arrest the olTcnder, keep the witness available, 
remove the se-iously injured to the hospital and make 
preliminary examination. The best staff should help the 
Investigating Officer in making a good start. 

All police work must be based on the foundation 
of a good patrol .system. 

Suitable accommodation should be provided for 
keeping seized objects in safe custody. 

The feeding charges for a prisoner should be raised 
from 30 paise to one rupee per meal. 

The Station Diary should be submitted to the OfBcer- 
in-charge every two hours. He should make an entry 
to indicate that he has seen it. 

The Moharrior or a Head Constable should not 
record the First Information Report. It sliould be 
recorded either by tlie officer-in charge himself or, under 
his direction, by a Sub-Inspector of the Investigating 
branch at the police station in the presence of the Officer- 
in-charge, cs far as possible. 

First Information Reports should be despatched once 
a day to the offiee of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, to the Criminal Investigation Department and to 
the Magistrate’s court simultaneously. 

Copies of First Information Reports should be sent 
to the Courts also daily. 

Register No. 9 maintained by police stations is 
obsolete and it should be replaced by a more modern 
crime directory. 

Patrols, Beats And Outposts 

Every police administration should put the largest 
number of uniformed policemen on the streets at all 
times, and particularly during the hours of crowding or 
when crimes are more likely to be committed. 

The number of policemen being limited, a judicious 
plan should be prepared and a balance struck between 
the number than can be spared for patrolling and 
the number required for other essential duties. 

Patrols on foot, on cycle, motor car is essentia! and 
must be retained. 

The disc system of patrol should be worked properly 
2>nd the Deputy Commissioner or the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police should see that it is implemen- 
ted conscientiously. 

Beat s>'stem should be introduced as a means of 
achieving better police-community relations and more 
effective prevention and detection of crime. 

InTfstigation Of Cases 

_ In the interest of crime administration and preven- 
tion and detection of crime, every cognizable crime 
reported at the Police Station should be registered. 

Case diaries must be recorded promptly by every 
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Investigating Officer and the provisions of Section 173(1) 
of the Code of Crimi.'ial Procedure should be strictly 
complied with. 

Undue delay inputting up cases before the 
Magistrate while tlie accused is in detention should be 
avoided. 

Medico-legal reports should not be delayed. 

The offlcer-in-charge should ensure that the finger- 
prints of culprits convicted in offences against 
property have been taken and sent to the Finger-print 
Bureau. 

Prosecution Of Cases 

The judiciary should be separated from the executive 
to ensure quicker disposal of cases. 

The number of whole-time judicial Magistrates 
should be fi.xed according to work load. 

The strength of I'le prosecution agency should be so 
fi.xed that one whole-time Prosecutor is ava l.ibic for 
each whole-time court. 

The prosecuting agenev should be separated from the 
police cadre, through it may remain under the police 
department. 

The prosecution staff should keep vigilant watcii on 
a case from the time of the First Information Report is 
received till the case is finally disposed of by the 
Magistrate. 

A separate sub-jail should be set up near Tis Hazari 
to accommodate under trial prisoners. 

Supervision 

The work of every policeman should be constantly 
supervised and his performance should be reviexvcd at 
all ranks by his superiors. 

The Officer i.a-chirge of a police station is directly 
responsible for every aspect of work in his jurisdiction. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police should act as 
the main Supervising Ollicer of all police xvork in a 
district. 

The Comralssioacr of Police should inspect the 
headquarters of each district once in txx’o years. The 
Crime Branch, the Special Branch and the Communica- 
tions Branch should be inspected once in a year. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment should be at three levels : (i) Constable, 
(ii; Sub-Inspector, and (iii) Deputy Superintendent of 
Policc./Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

Recruitment to the police in Delhi should not be 
confined to the residents of the Union Territory of Delhi 
alone and efforts should be made to get recruits from all 
States of India. 

In order to test the standard of learning and intelli- 
gence of the recruits, test papers should be prepared by 
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the Commissioner of Police with the help of the Union 
Public Service Commission. 

An oral lest should also be conducted. 

The method of the Intelligence Bureau for screening 
candidates should be adopted. 

The minimum and the maximum age of recruit- 
ment in the rank of Constable should be 18 and 21 
respectively. 

The age of recruitment for the post of Sub-Inspector 
should be between 21 and 24 years. 

Promotions 

Promotion should be on merit alone based on the 
Constables record of service and written and field 
tests. But Constables who have put in more than 
15 years of service should also be considered for 
promotion. The proportion of promotion by merit 
to promotion by seniority-cum-fitness should be 3 : I. 

A Head Constable must have completed three years’ 
regular service in the grade to be eligible for promotion 
to the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector. 

An Assistant Sub-Inspector with three Years’ service 
in the grade should be eligible for promotion to the rank 
of Sub-Inspector. 

Fifty per cent of the posts of Sub-Inspectors should 
be open for promotion from the rank of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors. 

A directly recruited Sub-Inspector should be eligible 
for promotion as Inspector, 8 years after the date of 
recruitment. A promoted Sub-Inspector should be 
eligible for promotion after five years. 

Seventy-five per cent posts of Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Police should be filled by promotion from the 
rank of Inspectors and 25 per cent by direct recruit- 
ment. 

For promotion to eve y higher rank honesty must 
be made the most important qualification. 

Police Training School 

The Delhi Police should immediately hive its own 
school for training 600 Constables every year in batches 
of 300 recruits at a time. The syllabus and curriculum 
should be suit.\bly devised to meet the needs of an 
educated urban Police force. The initial six months’ 
training at the school should be followed by six months’ 
practical training in dilTcrcnt fields o*" Police work. 

There should be greater cm,'ihrsts upon education, 
general knowledge and knowledge of general administ- 
ration than upon drill and physical tr.iining. 

The syllabus for Constables should be divided into 5 
part as follows : 

A. Philosophy of Police; 

II. Administration : 

C. Law ; 


D. Police Manual; 

E. Constables’ Duties. 

The .schools should liavc a shooting range nearby for 
musketry practice. 

The indoor training of Head Constables should 
follow the same pattern as the Constables’ course as far 
as Part A and B arc concerned. They should, in 
addition, be (aught examples of police work in advanced 
countries. 

Industrial And Practical Training 

Till the Delhi Police develops training courses of 
its own, the following categories of officers may 
continue to be trained at the Police Training College, 
Phillaiir : 

(i) Head Constables selected for promotion to the 
rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector; 

(ii) Assistant Sub-Inspectors selected for promotion 
to the rank of Sub-Inspector; 

(iii) Sub-Inspector Cadets. 

A central school should be established as early as 
possible as a part of the Central Forensic Institute for 
training police olficcrs in h indling cases of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In-Seryicc Education 

A system of “In-service education’’ should be 
encouraged, planned and organised to enable policeman 
of all ranks to pursue studies in their leisure time 
and improve their cdueational and intellectual 
standards. 

Moral Training 

A policeman must learn to resist temptations and to 
stand firm when subjected to political vindictiveness. 
Moral training, if properly planned and properly 
executed, will give him the necessary frame of mind 
and strengthen his capacity for resisting temptation. 

Eminent persons may be invited to give discourses 
on ethics and correct conduct. 

Public Relations 

The public must be given a sense of participation in 
the work of law enforcement. Constructive suggestions 
for better law cnrorccmenl should be welcomed by the 
police. 

It is necessary to set up Advisory Committees at the 
level of the Commissioner of Police, the Deputy 
Commissioner anJ the police station to foster better 
reinlions between the police and the public. 

The setting up of a properly chosen advisory com- 
mittee at the level of the police station should be the 
fir-it step in this direction. 

Exhibition^ should be held to educate the public 
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about work done by the police. Tlie public should be 
encouraged to visit the police headquarters and police 
stations. 

Senior officers should be accessible to the public. 
Regular hours should be fixed by every Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in his office when anybody can 
meet him. 

Corruption 

Policemen must be given a living wage and should 
be provided with the amenities of housing and medical 
aid, children’s education and other welfare measures 
indicated in the course of the report if they are expected 
to remain on the path of rectitude. 

There must be a stricter supervision by the higher 
oRicials who must keep a constant watch on the working 
of the men under them and an inquiry must be instituted 
upon the slightest svspiciaa if it is of a resonab.'e 
character. 

The higher officers of the department should make 
it a code of their conduct to resist all kinds of unlawful 
interference and to see that their subordinates also do 
not permit themselves to be influenced by this kind of 
pressure. 


A greater measure of vigilance should be exercised by 
superior officers on particularly rick sources of 
corruption like smuggling of foodgrains and contraband 
commodities, across customs or octroi barriers, illicit 
distillation, breaches of prohibition law, encroachments 
upon streets and public places, gambling, satta etc. 
Strict action shou'd be taken by superior officers against 
policemen who are found to be negligent in the perfor- 
mance of their duties. 

Miscellaneous Items 

The police uniform should conform to the type of 
work performed, the climate, the type of which the 
wearer is used and several other factors. 

The number of issues of uniform as well as the 
frequency of change should be increased. 

The Police force should not resort to strikes as a 
weapon of negotiation with Government nor should 
they have trade union rights. They should, however, 
be conceded a machinery for representing their 
grievances to the head of the police and through him 
to government, if necessary. The present rules are 
adequate for the purpose. The machinery should, how- 
ever, be used in a disciplined and constructive way. 
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One Man Commission ; Shrl H.S. Hart. 

appointment 

The Commission was constituted under the Ministry 
0 Tourism and Civil Aviation (Commission of Railway 
^ sty) in accordance with Rule 10 of the Railway 
^card’s Notification No. 59-TTV/42/1 dated the April 
11, 1966 on November 11, 1966. 

terms of reference 

''’'1“'’’® into the derailment of SP/987 Up 
' between Sivok and Pilanshat Stations 

On e Siliguri-Gauhati Metre Gauge Main Line of the 
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North East Frontier Railway on the morning of the 
November 11, 1966. 

CONTENTS 

Summary ; Inspection and inquiry ; Preamble (Brief 
Description of thj Accident ; Casualties; Conoositioa 
of the Train ; Damage and Disposition of the Vehicles ; 
Number of Passenee s ; Weather Conditions) ; Relief 
Measures (First Aid and Medical Assistance ; Restora- 
tion of Communications) ; Local Conditions (Description 
of the Site ; Permissible Speeds) ; Summarj’ of Evidence ; 
Observations (The Engine YDM 4 No. 6037 ; Tue 
derailed Coaches ; The Track) ; Discussion (Speed of 
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the Train ; Time of the Accident ; The Unscheduled 
Stop at Sivok ; Cause of tlie Accident ; The Tools 
Found in the Grass at KM. 395/12-13 ; Interruption to 
the Control and Administrative Trunk Lines ; Responsi- 
bility of the Diiver of the Train for not Averting the 
Accident) ; Conclusions ; Annexure I. 

Conclusions 

From the evidence available I have come to the 
following conclusions — 


(a) The derailment of SP/987 Up “Military 

Special” was brought about as a result of a deliberate 
act of Sabotage, the engine and the first 6 coaches 

behind it having derailed at a rail joint to 

the left which had been opened out by some 

unknown persons before the train’s approach ; 

(b) The Driver of the train cannot be held in any 
way responsible for not having averted the derailment ; 

(c) The relief measures were satisfactory. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The National Commission on Labour was constituted 
by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of Labour 
and Employment) Vide its Resolution No. 36/14/66-1 
& E., dated December 24, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To review the changes in conditions of labour 
since independence and to report on existing conditions 
of labour ; 

(2) To review the existing legislative and other 
provisions intended to protect the interest of labour, 
to assess tlieir working and to advise how far these 
provisions serve to implement the Directive Principles 
of State Policy in the constitution on labour matters and 
the national objectives of establishing a socialist society 
and achieving planned economic development. 

(3) To study and report in particular on : 


(0 The levels of worker's earnings, the provisions 
relating to wages, the need for fixation of minimum 
wages including a national minimum wage, the means 
of increasing productivity, including the provisions of 
incentives to workers ; 

(ii) the standard of living and the health efficiency, 
safety, welfare, housing, training and education 
of workers and the existing arrangements for 
administration of Labour Welfare— both at the Centre 
and in the States ; 

(Hi) the existing arrangements for social security ; 

(iv) the State of relations between employers and 
workers and the role of trade unions and employer’s 
organisations in promoting healthy industrial relations 
and the interests of the nation, 

(v) the labour laws and voluntary arrangements like 
the Code of Discipline, Joint Man.'gement Councils, 
Voluntary Arbitration and Wage Boards and the 
Machinery at the Centre and in the States for their 
enforcement ; 

(vi) To measures for improving conditions of rural 
labour and other categories of unorganised labour ; and 

(vii) To existing arrangements for labour intelligence 
and research. 

(4) To make Recommendations on the above matters. 

Note: — For the purpose of the Commission’s work 
the term ‘labour’ and ‘worker’ w'ill include in addition 
to rural labour, all employees covered by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. 

CONTENTS 

Main Conclusions and recommendations ; IntroJiic- 
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tion ; Framework of Indian Society ; Economic Trends 
since' Independence ; Indian Worker— Adaptation to 
Change ; Perspective for Development ; Our Approach ; 
Recruitment— Agencies and Practices ; Training, 
Induction and Worker's Education ; Working 
Conditions ; Labour Welfare I ; Labour Welfare II ; 
Housing; Social Security; Wages and Earnings— A 
factual Review ; Wage Policy— Assessment and Issues ; 
Minimum Wage ; Incentives and Bonus ; Rationalisa- 
tion and Automation; M chinery for Wage Fixat-on/ 
Protection ; Workers Organisations ; Employers’ Organ- 
isations ; State and Industrial Relations ; Industrial 
Rclations-I ; Industrial Relations-II ; L ibour in Public 
Sector : Government (Industrial) Employees ; Employ- 
ment of Women and Children ; Agricultural Labour ; 
Unorganised Labour ; Labour Administration ; Labour 
Staiisiics, Research and Intellegence ; India and ILO ; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Indian Worker — Adaptation To Change 

Over the last twenty years, the trend towards 
stabilisation of industrial labour has strengthened. A 
vsorkcr today is far more urban in taste and outlook 
than his predecessor. Tlic idyllic notion of a "village 
nexus" has receded to the backgrourd. 

A vast majority of the workers in cities is committed 
to factorj' employment. In older industries a second or 
even third generation of workers has emerged. A self- 
generating working c'ass with its roots in the industrial 
environment in which a worker is born and bred is 
growing in strength. 

The industrial worker of today has acquired a 
dignity not known to his predecessor. He has now 
a personality of his own. He shares the benefits, albeit 
meagre, which a we'fare state with a vast population 
and inadequate resources can at present offer. 

With the changing industrial landscape, growth of 
new industrial township; and dispersal of activity, a 
process of industrial 'culiurisrtion' of working cLiiS 
has ret in. 

The process of urbanisation has led to diffic.rtic: in 
four areas ; (a) housing, (b) transport, (c) civic amenities 
anJ(d) di,t'ibution controls, all these having afTcctcd 
workers’ attitudes. 

Aworkcr is no.v conscious that education is c senlial 
for improved earnings. He is keen about self-education 
at adult litrracy centres. He is even more kce.n ab'ut 
the eduevtion of his children and their future. The role 
of rolilical parties and trade unions in making workers 
aware about their surroundings has been significant. 

The handling of labour-management relations is 
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getting increasingly professionalised, though such 
professional handling by itself is not adequate. 

Disputes between employers and workers have been 
taking a legalistic turn, mainly because of (he cmph.asis 
on adjudication through indiistri,il tribunats and courts. 
Litigious attitude on the part of both employers and 
workers cre.atcs situ tions in which the employers pain 
because implcmehtation of awards is sometimes post- 
poned, and lose because the unsett’ed issues pending 
before (ribunals/cou-ts also unsettle workers and 
introduce inhibitions in improving production. 

With rapid gro.vth of small industries and the 
difficulty in organising labour, many unfair labour 
practices to the disadvantage of labour have thrived. 

Over the years, the profi'e of agriciiitural labour has 
perceptibly changed. He Ls politically conscious. His 
aspirations arc higher than before ; he is responsive to 
(he oppor unities for change and devc'opment. Attach- 
ment to land and the rural w.ay of life, so common with 
the village elders, do not hold the same fascination for 
the village youth. There is some restlessness, among 
those svho aspire to migrate, about the slow pace of 
development of non-agricultural work. 

Recniitmcnt-Agcncics And Pr.acliccs 

Recruitment Methods : On the whole, impcnsonal 
methods of recruitment arc gradually gaining ground in 
the organ'sed sector. Recruit nent tlroiigli contractors 
still operates, thou.hoiia reduced scale, in mines and 
plantations. The exploitative character of such agencies 
of supply is on the decline because of the spread of 
awareness nm.mg tliose seeking employment. 

1. (a) Over the last twenty years, the Nation li Enip- 
lojmcnt Service lias plajcd a u^cful role in bringing 
together employers and work-seekers; (b) With the 
development of related programmes like collection and 
dis cmina ion of employment market information, 
employment counselling and vocational guidance, 
occupational and job research, and preparation and 
application of aptitude tests, the National Employment 
Service has developed into a multi-functional placement 
agency ; (c) The N.itioml Employment Service should 
be extended in a phased manner over the next ten years 
to all towMs with a labour force of ten thotismdand 
more so that rural workers may take increasing 
advantage of this sendee 

2. (a) The National rmplovment Service has to be a 
free and voluntary organisation. Employers should not 
be required to p.ay for t'' c assistance given to tlicm in 
the matter of rccruitmcni. Expenditure on items of svork 
which arc an integral pa't of the Service should be a 
charge on Government ; (b) Every effort 'houhi be 
made to abolish the operation of unnutitorfsed agencies 
in recruiting labour from caslcni U.P. for mines in 
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West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andh'a Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Employment Service Administration ; Unirorm stand- 
ards, policies and procedures will be needed in all 
States to enable the National Employment Service to 
work as a well-knit and coordinated organisation 
throughout the country. Programmes for (i) occupa- 
tional research, (ii) vocatioaal gu danci and employ- 
ment market information, (iii) special surveys; and 
(.iv) forecasting of manpower supply and demand, studies 
and should be speeded up. 

The National Emp'oyment Service has to be 
strengthened to help efficient utilisation of manpower 
and paiticularly critical skills required for planned 
economic growth. The national character of the service 
should be fos'ered and sTengthened for thi? purpose. 

Provision of gainful employment to physically 
handicapped/disabled persons should form part of an 
enlightened social policy. To the extent possible, 
employers should accept it as a matter of Indus rial 
ethics to rehabilitate persons disabled because of indus- 
trial accidents. Rehabilitation Ham s for the physically 
handicapped should be provided joiatly by employers 
and Government. 

“Sons of the Soil” : A solution to the prob'em of 
"sons of the soil" has to be sought in terms of the 
primacy of common citzenship, geographic mobility and 
economic feasibility of locating industrial units on the 
one hand and local aspirations on the other. 

Yourg persons from families whose lands are 
acquired for industrial use should be p'ovided training 
opportunities for employments likely to be created in 
new units set up on these lands. 

To remove unjustified apprehension among local 
candidates, the following steps should be taken to 
supervise implementation of the directive of the Govern- 
ment of India on recruitment in public sector projects ; 

(,0 While recruiting unski led employees, first p-e- 
ference should be given to persons displaced from the 
areas acquired for the project ; next should be prefe.red 
those who have been living within the same vicinity. 

(ii) Selection of persons to posts in lower scales 
shou'd not be left entirely to the head of the unit. It 
should be through a recruitment committee with a 
nominee of the Government of the State within which 
the unit is located as a member of the Committee. 

(iii) In the case of middle-level technicians where 
recruitment has to be on an All-India basis, a member 
of the State Public Service Commission sh uild be 
associated in making selec ion in addition to the State 
Government Official on the Board of Directors. 

(iv) Apart from the report sent to the cincerned 
Ministry .it the Centre, the iindcriaking should send 
a statement to the Slate Government at regular intervals. 


preferably every quarter, about the latest employment 
and recruitment position. 

The steps recommended above should apply equally 
to recruitment in the private sector, though the mecha- 
n sm to regulate recruitment in the private sector will 
necessarily differ from that in the public sector. 

Training, Induction And Workers’ Education 

Training : (a) The Training and Employment Orga- 
nisations in the State should be under the State Labour 
Department; (b) There should be uniform minimum 
qualificati ms and comparable enhancement prospects 
for instructional staff and uniform vocational standards 
of training in all States; (c) A sustained publicity of 
the programmes and achievements of the employment 
and training services should be organised in order to 
convey their full importance to employers/trainees and 
the public. 

(a) Both shoriages and surpluses reflected in the 
employment exchange statistics are somewhat unreal in 
certain trades/areas. Where shortages are reported, the 
employer does not necessarily accepted a trained wok'er; 
a reported surplus is, at time, due to lack of inclination 
on the part of a trained worker to move out ,' (b) The 
National Classification of Occupations of the Director- 
ate-General of Employment and Training should be put 
on a basis which will help a better assessment of supply 
from training institutes and demind from employers; 
(c) A closer liaism than at presjnt between employers’ 
organisations and persons who represent them on trade 
committees of the National Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades is required to make technical training 
need-based 

The main burden of training of workers should 
necessarily fall upon industry. The States should 
supplement rather than supplant the activities of em- 
ployer in this manner. It should step in only in such 
fields and areas where employers cannot undertake 
training programmes. The State Apprenticeship Adviser 
should be appointed as the Auth jrity for registering the 
training schemes organised by employers. 

Introduction of new machines renders traditional 
skills obsolete and possibly creates shortages in new 
ones. Facilities should be provided by the plant auth- 
ority for retraining of employees. A system of grant- 
ing study leave to a worker to equip himself for senior 
levels of responsibility should be introduced ; this will 
facilitate internal promotion and make for better indus- 
trial relations. 

Induction ; It will add to the satisfaction of a new 
workers if relevant fac's about his place of work, man- 
agement and its policies are communicated to him 
through the management itself. 

Promotion : (a) Where promotions arc not based 
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on linott-n standards, the management should evolve a 
promotion policy in consultation with the recognised 
union where it exists ; (b) As a general rule, particul- 
arly among the operative and clerical categories in the 
lower rungs, seniority should be the basis for promotion. 
In respect of middle-management, technical, supeiw'isory 
and administrative personnel, seniority-cum-merit should 
be the aiterion. For higher managerial, technical and 
administrative positions, merit alone should be the guid- 
ing factor. 

Workers’ Edncation : (a) The present scheme of 
workers* education, like any other scheme, is not alto- 
gether perfect and there is need for improving and 
strengthening it; (b) Tlie programme for production of 
literature by the Central Board of Workers’ Education 
should be not only intensified put improved; (c)Asan 
aid to the workers’ education programme adult literacy 
programme for eradicating illiteracy among workers. 

(a) The Central Board of Worker’s Education should, 
early as possible allow the programme of W'orkers’ Edu- 
cation to be formulated and implemented by trade 
union ; (b) For this purpose, current procedure and 
rule for giving aid to unions for Workers, Education 
should be simplified and adapted the structure and 
needs of unions consistent with accountability of public 
funds, (c) Employers should cooperate with unions 
by giving workers such facilities as arc made available 
by them for the programme under the Board. 

National trade union centres should draw up a suit- 
able programme for union officials and union organisers 
in collaboration with universities and research institu- 
tions. It should cover practical field work and educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of trade unionism, industrial 
relations, labour laws and evolution of the country’s 
economy. The Government should encourage universities 
to provide extension courses for the benefit of union 
leaders and organisers. 

fa) The Board of Governors of the Central Board of 
Workers’ Education should be presided over by a nomi- 
nee of the trade unions. The Director of the Scheme 
should also be a trade union nominee, (b) The Central 
Board should have on it a representative of the public 
sector; in granting this representation, the present 
arrangement by which the largest single representation 
on the Board is ensured for workers should not be 
isturbed ; (c) Subject to the changes in the constitution 
noQstcuctions of the Board as proposed, the Board 

s Quid be put on a continuing basis in respect of its 
tenure. 

'forking Conditions 

Safety ; (a) Statutory provisions about safety and 
ey equipment are adequate. Effective enforcement 
" nt is needed ; (b) A safety officer should be ap- 
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pointed in all factories employing 1,000 or more workers 
or where the manufacturing process involves special in- 
dustrial hazards ; (c) A standing committee consisting 
of users of machines, machine manufacturers and safety 
experts should be set up to introduce built-in safety 
features at the stage of manufacture of equipment and 
machinery ; (d) States which have not yet formed safety 
councils or introduced safety awards should do so 
Safety councils should be set up for all major industries 
and for those involving hazardous occupations. 

Employers organisations and trade unions should 
take more interest in safety promotion. Safely Com- 
miltces should be set up in every factory employing 100 
or more workers. The factory inspectorate should 
advise assist employers in drawing up induction and 
training programme in safety. The training programme 
should cover managerial personnel, supervisors and 
workers. Periodic training courses in accident prevention 
designed for safety ofheers, supervisors and middle 
management should be organised by the factory inspect- 
orates. 

The workers should be compensated for loss of 
wages suffered by them during closures of mines on 
account of violation of safety standards. 

A fully qualified Safety Officer should be appointed 
at each port. The Dock Workers, (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Scheme, 1961 and the Indian Dock Labourers’ 
Regulations, 1948 should be merged into one enactment 
covering all workers. 

Inspectorate : (a) The frequency of inspection of 
factories has not been adequate. About a fifth of the 
units go uninspected, (b) The ‘norm’ of 150 factories 
per inspector for determining the strength of the inspect- 
orate should be re-examined, (c) The factory inspect- 
orate requires diversification with staff drawn from 
different academic disciplines. For routine functions 
and follow’-up, it siiould be possible to use persons with 
non-engineering qualifications, (d) The inspection and 
registration fees should be fully used by the State 
Governments for expanding the inspectorate and making 
it more efficient. 

Hours of Work : (a) The current requirement of 
the economy do not permit immediate reduction in work- 
ing hours. As conditions improve, working hours 
should be brought down to 40 a week but in two stages ; 
in the first they should be brought down to 45. (b) 
Working hours during the night shift should be reduced. 
A credit of ten minutes should be given for each hour 
of work in the night shift. Six hours’ work should thus 
entitle a worker to extra payment for one hour, (c) It 
is not necessary to relax restrictions on the duration or 
nature of overtime work. 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 should be amended 
to reduce the prescribed hours of W'ork from 54 to 48. 
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The Railway Administration should examine once 
in five years all cases of classification of railway servants 
under the Hours of Employment Rules in Railways. 

Holidays : Uniformity in the number of paid national 
and festival holidays in desirable. Every employee should 
be allowed in a calendar year 3 national and 5 festival 
holidays. 

The penal provisions should be made stringent so that 
their deterrent effect is felt. Serious offences should be 
made cognizable. 

Labour Welfare 

The concept of labour welfare is dynamic; its 
content will be different from region to region even 
within a country. 

Contract labour should be entitled to use the welfare 
facilities which are meant for direct workers under the 
existing legislation. The standard of facilities for direct 
workers should not suffer on this account. 

Inspection of welfare aspects of the law does not 
require any technical knowledge or engineering quali- 
fications. This can be best handled with the assistance 
of the recognised union or with the help of a worker’s 
committee where it operates. 

Welfare Officers : The welfare officer has to be a 
maintenance engineer on the human side ; he does not 
have job satisfaction at present, since welfare is not 
accorded adequate importance in an industrial unit. His 
presence is treated more as a statutory requirement to 
be tolerated. The officer should not be made to handle, 
on behalf of management, disputes between management 
and workers 

Creches : (a) The standard of creches in a majority 
of factories and mines needs to be improved ; (b) The 
limit of 50 women workers, which makes the provision 
of creche obligatory in factories and plantations, should 
be brought down. The limit should be prescribed taking 
into account local considerations or on the basis of 20 
eligible children of working mothers who are to avail of 
this facility. Children of women workers employed 
by contractors should also be covered by this facility. 

Canteens ; (a) Even after years of development, can- 
teen and rest shelters have not received adequate atten- 
tion from management ; (b) The present employment 
limit for making the employer set up a canteen compul- 
sorily should be brought down to 200 in units where 
there is an established demand for a canteen from a 
majority of workers ; (c) It should be automatically 
obligatory on the cmploj er to provide a canteen when- 
ever the employment exceeds the prescribed limit. The 
need for notifying the establishment should be done 
away with; (d) Establishments which operate over a 
wide area should consider the running of a mobile can- 
teen ; (e) Canteens should provide at least one balanced 


meal a day. 

(a) Workers should preferably run the canteens 
themselves on a cooperative basis In any case, they 
should be associated with canteen management, tb) 
Wherever canteens are run on a cooperative basis, em- 
ployers should give subsidies in the shape of free accom- 
modation, fuel and light, utensils and furniture. 

Habitual non-compliance with statutory provisions 
regarding sanitation, first-aid boxes, washing and bathing 
facilities, facilities for storing and drying clothes, rest 
shelters, drinking water and seating facilities should 
attract penalties. 

. Factories : (a) Effective steps should be taken for 
periodic medical examination of factory workers so that 
timely diagnosis and treatment of occupational diseases 
w'ill be possible. This should be a charge on the em- 
ployer, in respect of non-occupational diseases, medical 
examination and treatment should be the responsibility 
of the Employees State Insurance Corporation ; (b) 
Standards of schooling facilities available in the welfare 
centres run by Government should be improved ano new 
schools set up. Employers should provide cholarships 
to dcseiving children of their workers. 

Mines ; (a) A General M ne.s’ Welfare Fund should 
be created to undertake welfare activities in medical, 
educational and recreational fields in respect of workers 
in all mines; (b) Finances for the Fund should be arran- 
ged by the levy of a cess based on the prices which the 
minerals fetch; (e) What has been said in (d) above 
should not delay the setting up of welfare funds for 
certain minera s, the proposals for which are under 
examination of Government. 

Periodic medical check-up of coal miners should be 
a part of the activity of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund. Funds should be allotted more liberally for 
acquiring essential apparatus for detecting and curing 
diseases. 

There should be no discrimination in welfare facilities 
between persons recruited through the Gorakhpur 
Labour Organisation and those se’ected locally. Also, 
workers recruited through the GLO should have all the 
privileges which workers selected through other agencies 
have. 

Plantations ; (a) The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
should be extended in a phased manner to cover as 
many plantations as possible ; (bj Disparities exist, 
even within the same region, in the standard of medical 
facilities to plantation workers, (c) Even where detailed 
rules under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 have been 
laid down, non-observance of the rules is a matter of 
complaint; (d) To ensure that hospitals in plantation 
areas are properly equipped and disparities in standards 
of medical facilities are reduced, the State Governmen s 
should prescribe a list of drugs, medicines and equip- 
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tnent for the hospitals; (e) Suitable arrangements need 
to be made for detection and treatment of occupational 
diseases among plantation workers ; (f) Priority should 
also be given to family planning programmes; tg) State 
Goveramrnfs should ensure that facilities for education 
of children of planlat'on workers arc provided by the 
employers. 

Ports and Docks : (a) Welfare facilities provided 
under the Dock Workers’ (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Scheme, 1961 should be strictly enforced by the Port 
Authorities and the Dock Labour Boards. These 
facilities should be extended to casual and contract 
workers, (b) Welfare activities undertaken by the Port 
XruM Employees’ Welfare Fund should also be extended 
to cover casual and contract workers, (c) SufTieicnt 
financial powers should be delegated to the management 
of can'cens in Ports and Docks to ensure their smooth 
running, (d) Canteen facilities should be provided by 
the Port Authcrit'es and Dock Labour Boards to night 
sliift workers and wo'kers who have to perform duti.'S 
mid-stream, (e) Laurches should be provided to port 
workers who arc required to work mid-sfre-m, (f) Pori 
authorities and Dock Labour Boards should either open 
rchools or arrange adequate transport for workers’ child- 
ren where schooling is not available within a convenient 
distance of the housing colony. 

' Road Tran.sport : Government should persuade em- 
ployers to provide jointly basic amenities to transport 
workers, such as canteens, and rest shelters, at places 
' where their headquarters are located. 

Adult Education : Special efforts arc required to be 
taken by the State to remove illiteracy among workers in 
plantations end mines 

Family Planning : (a) While many employers volun- 
tarily provide additional incentives to workers to pro- 
mote family pbnning, there is need for other employers 
to follow this example; (b) Financial assistance pro- 
vided under the schemes for promoting family planning 
should become available to hospitals run by the em- 
ployers: (c) Employers' and workers’ organisations 
doing f. mily p'anning work should be eligible to receive 
direct assistance from the Government in the same 
manner as other voluntary orginisations. 

Co-operative Storcs'CreJit Societies : (a) Govern- 
ment should start Fair Price Shops. Setting up of 
cooperative shops should be encouraged. .Accommoda- 
tion should be given by the employer, (b) In the in-tial 
stages, employees should give financial assistance to 
Covvpvratbc Credit Soc.eties. 

Lnltour Wclf.irc Boards : (a) Conslitation of t >p.irtite 
and autonemous Statutory Labour Welfare Bo.irds, 
as in some States, has rcsu'ted in efficient manage- 
ment of wt-lLrc centres and in workers taking adequate 
interest in the activities of such centres, (b) Similar 


Boards should be set up elsewbcrc, (c) Trade unions 
doing approved welfare work should be given subsidies 
by the Board. 

Transport to and from the Place of Work : (a) The 
State and the local bodies should improve the local 
transport services to enable the worker to reach his 
place of work in time; (b) Special transport services 
should be arranged for the convenience of night shift 
woikcrs; (c) Working liou'S in different units situated 
in major in iustrial ccn'rcs like I'ombay and Calcutta 
should be suitably staege cd to enable the State or the 
local body to provide transport services. 

Housing 

Housing for industrial workers requires on the one 
hand the resources of the employer who vvants to use 
them for more production and, on the other, the 
resources of the St to where considerations of equity 
make it difficult for industrial housing to secure ade- 
quate priority, t is necessary, for progress in this 
mattrr, that Government should take tbs responsibility 
with assistance from employers. Also, higher pricrlty 
should be given to housing in the country's plans. 

Provision of Land : The Slate Govcrnmesls and 
local authorities should undertake the responsibility for 
speedy development of land for housing and make it 
available in a large measure to approved construction 
agencies at economic cost. Effective coordination to 
control ail land development, town planning and house 
bu'lding activities at the State level is necessary. 

Housing Boards : fa) Housing Boards should be set 
up in Stales where they do not exist. The Central 
Govemmc.nt should continue to finance these Boards 
as at present, but on a much large scale; (b) A Central 
Housing Board should also be set up to coordinate the 
activities of the State Boards; (c) All these Boards 
should be broad-based in their composition. Tiicy 
should represent a cross-section of the community, 
including labour; (d) Housing Boards should con- 
tinue charging tlie rent at the present scale i c., about 
7-1/2 per cen' of tiic coA but m-nus the subsidy; (e) 
The tenan's in the tenements constructed by the Boards 
should be encouraged to buy over bouses on hire-pur- 
chase system so that capital is recouped and becomes 
available for new construction. 

Housing Cooperatives : The State should encourage 
the deve'opment of Cooperative Housing Societies 
among industrial workers. Both Government and the 
cr.ploycrs should advance loans to the cooperative 
socici es or their mc.n'ac.'s at concessional rate of 
inicrC't. 

Lirban Housing : fa) The existing Subsidised Indus- 
trial Housing Scheme; should continue, though its pro- 
gress in the last fifteen years has not been satisfactory; 
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(b) Adequate fiscal and monetary incentives should be 
provided to employers to encourage them to build 
houses for their employees; (c) Incentives for workers’ 
housing by employers should be so designed as to keep 
rents within a range of 10 per cent of the workers’ 
earnings. 

There should be no extension of the area of legal 
compulsion on employers in the matter of housing 
beyond what exists today. However, where legal com- 
pulsion already exists, as in the mining industry in 
Bihar and Orissa, similar compulsion should be exten- 
ded to the same industry in other States also. 

Housing in Mines ; Housing activities of the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation may have to 
be supplemented by those of State Housing Boards or 
local bodies. The proposed General Miners’ Welfare 
Fund should offer assistance to employers in the shape 
of subsidy for housing. 

Housing in Plantations : The Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951 should be amended suitably so as to provide 
houses for such plantation workers who do not reside 
within 5 kilometres from the periphery of the estate but 
who wish to be accommodated on the estate. 

Rural Housing : The existing housing schemes for 
backward and depressed classes, whether in rural or 
urban areas, should continue and should be implemented 
expeditiously. 

Social Security 

Workman’s Compensation : All workman, including 
supervisor employed in the occupations covered under 
the Workman’s Compensation Act, 1923, should be 
eligible for compensation for work injury. Wage limit 
for eligibility should be removed. 

A scheme of Central Fund for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation should be evolved. All employers who are 
subject to the Workmen’s Compensation Act should 
pay to this fund a percentage of total wage as monthly 
contributions to cover the cost of the benefit and of 
administration. The fund should be controlled by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. Periodic cash 
payments may be made to injured workers and their 
dependents by the Corporation through its local offices 
in the same way as payments arc made at present for 
various benefits under the ESI Scheme. Medical care 
to injured workers should be provided by the Corpora- 
tion. A similar arrangement in respect of mines may 
be made by the Welfare Commissioners who control 
various welfare funds for coal, mica and iron ore mines. 

(a) Under the present conditions, while an able- 
bodied worker can claim and obtain letrcnchment com- 
pensation for being surplus, an injured or disabled 
workman is thrown out without adequate payment 
because accident or disease has incapacitated him. This 


legal anomaly requires to be removed; (b) A worker 
should be entitled to higher compensation for disable- 
ment resulting from industrial accidents. It should be 
in the form of subsistence allowance in cases where the 
worker remains unemployed because of the disablement. 

Maternity Benefit : A scheme of Central Fund may 
be evolved for maternity benefit on the lines suggested 
for workmen’s compensation. Pending the creation of 
this Fund, the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 should be 
adopted in all States as early as possible. 

Employee’s State Insurance Scheme : The lecom- 
mendations made by the ESIC Review Committee should 
be implemented expeditiously. 

Full-fledged medical colleges should be started at 
places where there are large and well-equipped ESI 
hospitals, either directly by the ESI Corporation or by 
the State with help from the Corporation. In case the 
Corporation contributes financially to medical training, 
the trainees should be under an obligatio.i to serve the 
ESI Scheme for a specified period which should not be 
less than 5 years after achieving full qualifications. The 
ESI hospitals should also be utilised for the training of 
nurses and other para-medical staff. 

Suiplus beds, if any, in ESI hospitals may be made 
available for the use of the general public, m payment 
by the State Governments. 

The wage limit for exemption payment of employees’ 
contribution should be raised to Rs. 4 per day. 

A scheme of ‘no-claim bonus’ for insured persons 
who do not claim any benefit during a year should be 
evolved. 

The constitution of regional boards should be amen- 
ded for giving increased representation to employers and 
employees and for nomination by the ESI Corporation 
of Chairmen of the Boards by rotation. The Boards 
should be given adequate powers to enable them to 
exercise effective control on the working of the scheme 
in the respective legions. 

The ESI Corporation should make a suitable contri- 
bution to the National Safety Council as part of its 
piogramme of integrated pievcntive and curative 
services. 

Provident Funds : The Act at present does not apply 
to establishment employing between 10-20 persons. It 
should bo extended to these establishments and the 
minimum rate of contribution therein fixed at 6-1/4 
per cent. 

(a) Wherever the present rate of contribution is 6-1/4 
per cent, it should be raised to 8 per cent ; and where the 
existing rate of contribution is 8 per cent, it should be 
raised to 10 per cent; (b) Conversion of a part of pro- 
vident fund into retireinent-cum-family pension is 
desirable. In cases where the rate of contribution is 
raised to 10 per cent from employers and employees, a 
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portion of the contribution should be converted into 
pension Pensionary benefits should be worked out on 
the basis of 4 per cent to start with; the remaining 16 
per cent should be paid back as provident fund accu- 
mulations. 

Power should be vested in the Provident Fund Com- 
missioners and other officers of the Organisation to 
sanction prosecutions and issue certificates for the reco- 
very of provident fund dues through the Collectors as 
arrears of land revenue. Penalties for defaults in pay- 
ment of P.F. dues should be made more stringent. De- 
faults should be made cognizable under the I.P.C. 
Arrears of provident fund should be made the ‘first 
charge’ on the assets of an establishment/factory at the 
time it is wound up 

The provident fund accumulations should be invested 
in securities yielding higher interest as far as possible 
consistent with the security and safety of funds, to enable 
the members to get a higher rate of interest. 

Lay-off and Retrenchment Compensation : A long 
term solution for the contingency of unemployment 
lies in adopting a scheme of unemployment insurance 
for all employed persons. The present provisions for 
retrenchment and lay-off compensation should continue 
during the transition period. 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948 : A comprehensive statute should be enacted 
bringing together the various provisions of the Indian 
Dock Labourers Regulation, 1948 and the Dock Workers 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Scheme, 1961 for safely, 
health and welfare of dock workers The definition of 
'dock worker’ in Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1948 should be amended with a view to 
making it more explicit and comp.'ehensive. 

Integrated Social Sccnrify ; (a) The aim should be 
to work gradually towards a comprehensive social 
security plan by pooling all the social security collections 
into a single fund from which different agencies can 
draw upon for disburs'ng benefits according to needs; 
(b) It should be possible over the next few years to 
evolve an integrated social security scheme which will, 
with some marginal addition to the current rate of 
contribution, take care of certain risks not covered at 
present. This will be limited to the benefits of (i) pro- 
vident fund and retirement/family pension, and (ii) un- 
employment insurance. 

Wages And Earnings 

A Factual Review : Subject to the limitations of 
statistics of wages and earnings, it would appear that 
among the industrial workers the maximum gain in real 
wages in the last twenty years was secured by coal 
miners. Plantation workers also gained, thongh not to 
the same extent. Workers in mines other than coal. 


factory workers and railway employees followed in that 
order. Bank employees among the ‘while collar’ 
workers secured better scales of pay in the latter part of 
the period. 

(a) Arrangements for standardization of occupational 
nomenclature and a periodic wage census should be 
made; (b) Steps should, therefore, be taken, wherever 
necessary, to standardise job classifications and reduce 
differentials to suitable limits on a scientific basis. 

Wage Policy — Assessment .Vnd Issues 

Developments in the field of w’age/salary structure 
in Government influence the vvage fixing authorities in 
the industrial sector and vice versa. It is possible 
that this aspect of inter-relationship will continue to 
have an impact on any policy leading to remu aeration 
for work. 

Increases in money wages of mdustrial workers since 
Independence have not been associated with a rise in 
real wages nor have these been commensurate with 
improvements in productivity. Wage costs as a pro- 
portion of total costs of manufacture have registered a 
decline and the same is true about workers’ share in 
value added by manufacture. 

(a) In any economv, sectoral productivities are 
bound to differ due to differences in skills, technology 
and capital. Wage differentials are inevitable, but the 
extremes that reflect imperfections of the market and 
inadequacies of measurement should be avoided; tb) 
While changes in real per capita income reflect changes 
in productivity of the economy as a whole, wage varia- 
tions in any particular sector may not always be based 
on productivity changes; (c) The disparity between 
industrial and other wages may not be due to the fact 
that the former are disproportionately high, but because 
the latter are disproportionately low. A certain amount 
of disparity between industrial and agricultural wages 
is necessory and must continue for the general health 
of the economy; (d) The earnings of the self-emplojed 
persons cannot be taken as a criterion to determine 
wages of a worker required to put in full-time work. 

Wage changes beyond a certain level must reflect 
productivity changes. The application of this principle 
presents difficulties as contribution to productivity levels 
and changes therein 'are not easy to measure. 

(a) Issues concerning wage policy are inter-related 
on the one hand with broader economic decisions and 
on the other with the goals set for social policy; ,b) The 
wage policy has to be framed taking into account such 
factors as the price level which can be sustained, the 
employment level to be aimed at, requirements of 
social justice and capital formation for future growth; 
(c) It has also to take into account the structural 
features of the economy and has to be in accord vs ith 
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the pattern of income generation and distribution as 
envisaged in the development plans, 

(a) Commensurate with checks and restraints on 
consumption required for sustaining the growth process, 
the standard of living of the worker has to improve. A 
democratic s jciety with ideals of social justice will have 
to reconcile considerations of equity and fairness with 
economic compulsi ns; (b) Wage policy should aim at 
a progressive increase in real wages. At the same time 
any sustained improvement in real wages cannot be 
brought about without insreasing productivity. 

Our economy will have to be for long a dual eco- 
nomy with a large range of capital and labour intensive 
techniques. Wage policy sliould foster an rppropriate 
choice of techniques so as to maximise cmp’oymcit at 
rising levels of productivity and wages. 

(a) The present practice for mitigatirg hardship due 
to rise in cost of living is to pay dearness allowance over 
and above the basic pay. It is possible tliat this practice 
of adjustment of wages miy conceivably lead to infla- 
tion. Keeping living costs under check should therefore 
form an integral part of wage policy; (b) Social consi- 
derations cast an obligation to mitigate through some 
adjustment mechanism the hardsliips caused by price 
increase to at least the vulnerable sections of labour. 

Different institutional arrangements for wage fixation 
may be needed for ditTercnt groups. In one case, it 
could consist of Commissions/Boards for framing wage 
awards ; in othets, bipartite arrangements between 
workers and employers may work. In still other cases, 
a tripartite machinery may be appropriate. All these 
can co-exist, depending upon the tradition and e.\pcri- 
ence \yhich are built up for utilising them. 

The main aim of wage policy as envisaged is to bring 
wages in conformity with the expectations of the work- 
ing class and in the process seek to maximise wage 
employment. 

Minimum Wage 

Statutory Minimum Wage : Once the minimum 
rates of wages are fixed according to the procedure 
prescribed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, it is 
the obligation of employers to pay the said wages irres- 
pective of the capacity to pay. 

The appropriate Government should revise wages 
prescribed under the provisions of the Act at least once 
in every three years. If as a result of adverse price 
situation wage rates require adjustment within three 
years the local authority should make such adjustment. 

The Schedules to the Minimum Wages Act should 
be periodically revised so that employment(s) which 
cease to employ sweated labour are deleted and such 
employment(s) as employ sweated labour are added to 
the Schedule. The employment limit for enabling a 


State Government to fix minimum wage for a particular 
employment included in the Schedule to the Act 
should be reduced from 1000 to 500 in the whole 
State. 

The criteria in regard to minimum wage fixation will 
necessarily have to be flexible. Laying down a rigid 
cash equivalent of the content of statutory minimum 
wage, whose coverage is essentially transitional under 
conditions of development, would not serve any useful 
purpose. 

National Minimum Wage ; A national minimum 
wage in the sense of a uniform minimum monetary rate 
of remuneration for the country as a whole is neiiher 
feasible nor desirable. It may be possible, however, 
that in different homogeneous regions in each State, a 
regional minimum could be notified. An effort should 
be made to fix such regional minima. 

Need-based Minimum : The need-based minimum 
wage and the wages at the higher levels of fair wage, 
may and can be introduced by convenient and just 
phasing, keeping in mind the extent of the capacity of 
the employer to pay the same. This has to be a 
pragmatic process which the wage-fixing authorities will 
have to keep in mind. In fixing the need-based mini- 
mum which is in the range of the lower level of fair 
wqgc, the capacity to pay will have to be taken into 
account. Every worker in organised industry has a 
claim to this minimum and the onus of proving that the 
industry does not have the capacity to pay it should lie 
on (he employer. 

Dearness Allonancc : There should be periodic 
adjustment of wages taking into account changes in cost 
of living. It would be best to leave it to the wage fixing 
authorities to choose the index (local or all-India) they 
consider suitable for the purpose of linking dearness 
allowance. Neutralisation at the rate of 95 per cent 
should be granted against tt e rise in cost of living to 
those drawing the minimum wage in non-scheduled 
employments. This rate of neutralisation for minimum 
wage earners in non-scheduled employments should not 
be allowed to have any adverse effect on the rates of 
dearness allowance already prevailing on the basis of 
agreements/awards. The higher rates of neutralisation 
already achieved should be protected. The capacity to 
pay is not a relevant consideration for payment of 
dearness allowance at the minimum level. A five point 
slab with reference to the consumer price index (base 
year 1960) on the basis of the current all-India series or 
the cunent (I960) centre ser'es would be appropriate for 
adjustment in dearness allowance. This recommenda- 
tion should not affect employees who are at present 
getting point to point neutralisation. 

The amount of dearness allowance to be paid to 
employees having emoluments higher than the minimum 
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Vv-age should be the same as given to emp'oyccs at the 
minimum. Employees who are getting dearness allow- 
ance at present higher than what is admissible on the 
basis now suggested will not be deprived of that ; though 
for any additional increases in the cost of living, they 
will be entitled only to the same amount of dearness 
allowance as is given to persons receiving the minimum 
wage. 

It would be more practical to merge dearness allow- 
ance with base wage at the base year of the revised 
series of working class consumer price indices which 
will be constructed on the basis of family living surveys 
proposed to be conducted in 1969-70. In the interim, 
(i) all future wage claims should be dealt with on the 
basis of the 1968 price level and (ii) ground should be 
prepared for introducing a consolidated wage (basic-f- 
D.A.) as at the base period of the proposed (1969-70) 
series of consumer price index numbers. The aim of 
such merger should be to rationalise the existing wage 
structure and make basic wages more realistic than at 
present. This merger should not be construed to imply 
ipso facto any ba ic change in real wages or conferment 
of additional beneSt. The piece-rates would have to be 
adjusted to the merged wage in such a way that 
current differentials in the total wage are not unduly 
disturbed. 

Incentircs And Bonus 

Incentive: (a) The application of msentive schemes 
has generally to be selective and limited to industries 
and occupations in which it is possible to measure, on 
an agreed basis, the output of workers or a group of 
workers concerned and in which it is possible to main- 
tain a fair degree of control over the quality of produc- 
tion; (b) Incentive schemes should cover as m^ny 
employees of an undertaking as possible and need not 
be confined only to operatives or direct workers. The 
inclus'on of supervisory personnel as beneficiaries of 
incentives can have a vital role in improving efficiency: 
fc) A ca-eful selection of occupations should be made 
for introduction of incentive schemes with the assistance 
of work study teams, the personnel of wh.ch commands 
the confidence of both sides; (d) The scheme should 
be simple so that workers are able to understand its full 
implications: (e) Managements shou'd take s eps to 
gua'd agi'mst the impact on incentive schemes of certain 
Unfavourable external factors such as non-availability 
of raw materials, components, transport difficulties 
and accumulaTon of stocks: (f) Production should not 
be organised in a manner which will give incentive wage 
on one day and unemploymtnt on the next. A fail-back 
wage can be a safeguard against it. 

The objective of increasing productivity must be 
raised to the level of a high national purpose. 
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The system of annual bonus has come to stay and 
may continue in future. While the quantum of bonus 
can be settled by collective bargaining, the formula 
which may serve as a guideline for such settlement has 
to be statutory. The Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 
should be given a longer period of trial. Some establish- 
ments which used to pay bonus before the passing of 
the Payment of Bonus Act have stopped paying bonus 
because the Act does not apply to them. These esta- 
blishments should not stop bonus payments merely on 
this account. Government should consider the feasibi- 
lity of making a suitable amendment to the Act in 
respect of such establishments. 

Rationalisation And Automation 

(a) Though rationalisation and automation could be 
regarded as two separate concepts, the effect they have 
on employment and labour is similar, though not of 
the same magnitude. In a sense, automation could be 
considered a part of the wider concept of rationalisa- 
tion; (b) Ratio.nalisation and automation have an 
important role to play in the developing countries. 
They are expected to stimulate economic development ; 
mass production will create more demand for raw 
materials and components, and in the process help 
generate employment in the long run; (c) The extent 
to which automation will lov’er prices and raise wages 
may depend on how the gains in the productivity are 
shared; (d) Auto.nation hi! to be socially guided so 
that the country’s resoarces are properly allocated 
and disequilibrium in its factor-goods markets is not 
aggravated. 

(a) Impact on employment is the most important 
short-term economic aspect of automation Employ- 
me.nt for any level of output declines with automation, 
(b) If t’le ginerai rate of growth of the economy is high 
and the level of output is increas'ng while arrangements 
for retraining are pre-planned, re-deployment of the 
unemployed will be poss b'e, though locational adjust- 
ments vvill still be neoeisary; (c) Alequatc care will 
have to be taken to see that the tradifonal labour- 
intensive s-ector »v!iich provides cmploymeit to a large 
labour force continues to exist, an J in fact thrives, side 
by s'de \\ ith the development of the mo lern large-scale 
capital intensive sector; (d) This dualism w.ll have to 
continue for quite some lime to come; (e) The effect 
of selective introduction of lahour-siving techniques on 
total eniploiment is nit likely ti be harmful as is 
Uiually apprehended, p ivided th; rate of growth is 
sufficient to absorb the su "p'us 1 ibour; (f) A phased 
introduction ofmire advanced lechno'o; cal and labour- 
saving techniques and de.'ices his to be in tilled 

guaranteeing simultaneoasly that emplo-mcnt opportu- 
nities do not suTer; (g) The phasing has to be gradual 
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so long as the economy does not enter an expansionary 
phase in which the rate of growth will be adequate to 
absorb the labour force. 

Any scheme of automation should satisfy the follow- 
ing conditions : 

(i) it accommodates labour that may be rendered 
surplus ; 

(ii) it results in higher productivity and efficiency ; 

(iii) it improves the level of earnings of the workers 
by ensuring to them an equitable share in the gains due 
to automation; and 

(iv) it leads to reduction in cost and benefits the 
community. 

Automated processes which depend upon indigenous 
equipment would be preferable to those which require 
foreign equipment. Stress should be laid on manufac- 
turing indigenous machinery of the improved type. 

The process of autom..tion and rationalisation 
should be introduced in consultation with the workers’ 
representatives and carried out in suitable stages. It 
should, however, be ensured that the country’s techno- 
logical advance is not impaired. 

A quantitative basis for shaiing the gains of pro- 
ductivity is provided by the National Productivity 
Council formula reproduced below. While the percent- 
ages in it could be settled by mutual agreement, the 
underlying principles appear to be sound. 

“After making a provision in the interest of the 
consumers which should not exceed 20 per cent wherever 
this is necessary, out of the balance of the gums of 
productivity, labour will receive half in those industries 
where their wages clearly cone^pond to a fair of living 
wage except that : (a) where the wages are at a level 
below either the fair wage or the need-based minimum 
wage, the share of labour will be larger to be decided 
by mutual agreement, and (b) where the inius'ry has 
clearly built up a large free reserve, the share of labour 
will also be higher than the 50 per cent mentioned 
obove. Of the share thus ava lable for distribution 
after a provision for consumers and labour has been 
made a portion will be reserved for the development of 
the industry and the rest will be available for remunerat- 
ing capital.” 

Note : Where no provision is actually made for the 
consumer, the amount will be avai'able for distribution 
to labour and capital. 

Machinery For Wage Fisation/Protcction 

Wage Fixing Machinery in Sweated Industries: (a) The 
Committee method of fixation of minimum wages 
under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 which gives 
satisfaction to the parties because of their having a part 
in deciding what to pay or what to accept should be 
followed in prefeicnee to the method by which wages 


are notified by authorities, (b) There should be a 
common Chairman or Committees set up for fixation 
or revision of minimum wages in allied scheduled 
employments to facilitate expeditious decision and 
better coordination, (c) The Committees so set up 
should be required to report within there months, (d) 
There should be a common permanent secretariat for 
these committees to expedite fixation and revision of 
minimum wages. It should be entrusted with the task 
of prior collection and collation of relevant data. 

Machinery for Wage Fixation in the Organised 
Sector : (a) Wage Boards have done some useful work 
and they should continue, (b) They have attempted 
fixation of wages within the broad framework of the 
Government’s economic and social policy. 

There need be no independent persons on the Wage 
Board. If considered necessary, an economist could be 
associated with the Board, but only as an assessor. 

(a) The Chairman of the Wage Board should be 
appointed by common consent of the parties, wherever 
possible, (b) For appointment of Chairmen of Wage 
Boards, an agreed panel of names should be maintained 
by the proposed National/State Industrial Relations 
Commissions, (c) He should preferably be drawn 
from the members of the proposed National or State 
Industrial Relations Commissions, (d) In case a 
Chairman is appointed by the consent of both the 
parties, he should arbitrate if no agreement is reached 
in the Wage Board, (e) Where the Commission is 
unable to prepare a panel of agreed names. Government 
will appoint the Chairman, (f) A person should not be 
appointed as Chiirmin of more thin two Wage Boards 
at a time. 

The Wage Boards should normally be required to 
submit their recommendations within one year of their 
appointment. The date from which the recommenda- 
tions should take effect should be mentioned in the 
recommendations itself. The recommendations of a 
Wage Board should remain in force for a period of 
five years. 

(a) A Central Wage Board Division should be set 
up in the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
on a permanent basis to service all wage boards, (b) 
This Division should lend the necessary staff to the wage 
boards and also supply statistical and other information 
needed by them for exped tious disposal of the work. 

Machinery for Protection «.f Wages : (a) The opera- 
tion of tlic Payment of Wages Act h is benefited the 
working class. Non-oayment of wages or even 
unauthorised deductions arc now not as common as 
before, (b) Mal-practiccs, however, do prevail but 
mostly in the iinoigan'sed and small scale industries, 
where the arm of l.iw docs not reach and svhcic workers 
have little awareness of their rights, (c) WJicrc pay- 
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ment is on the basis of piece rates, there is no guarantee 
that work is properly measured/weighed. The incidence 
of such practices particularly in mines and plantations 
requires to be checked, (d) The purpose of laying 
down a machinery for evolving a proper wage structure 
is defeated if mal-practices in the payment of wages 
cannot be checked. 

(a) While it is necessary that strict quality stand- 
ards should be maintained, a remedy has to be found 
for unfair -deductions, (b) Cases where sub-standard 
work is not paid for, and yet the product is sold in the 
market at a slightly lower rate yielding a margin for the 
employer even after paying a wage for it at a reduced 
rate do exist in small establishments. These call for a 
suitable remedy. 

Implementing authorities should be more vigilant in 
case of units where mal-practices are likely to be 
common. In small establishments in the more tradi- 
tional industries, mal-practices could be cancerous and 
in such cases more drastic remedies should be thought 
of. 

Government should have the necessary powers to 
raise, as and when required, the present limit of Rs. 400 
per month below which the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 is applicable. 

Workers’ Organisations 

The basis on which a trade union should be organi- 
sed is a matter to be determined by workers themselves, 
in the light of their own needs and experience. They 
have to grow according to the dictates of their members, 
but within the constraints set on them by the law of the 
land. 

(a) Formation of craft/occupation unions should 
be discouraged. Craft unions operating in a unit/ 
industry should amalgamate into an industrial union, 
(b) Where there is already a recognised industrial 
union, it should be set up sub-committees for important 
crafts/occupations so that problems peculiar to the 
crafts receive adequate attention. 

Formation of centre-cum-industry and national 
industrial federations should be encouraged. 

Apart from paying attention to the basic responsi- 
bilities towards their members, unions should also 
undertake social responsibilities such as ; (i) promotion 
of national integration, (ii) influencing the socio- 
economic policies of the community through active 
participation in the formulation of these policies, and 
(iii) instilling in their m:mbers a sense of responsi- 
bility towards industry and the community. 

(a) There should be no ban on non-employees 
holding positions in the executive of the unions, (b) 
Steps should be taken to promote internal leadership 
and give it a more responsible role, (c) Internal 


leadership should be kept outside the pale of victimisa- 
tion, (d) To hasten the process of building up 
internal leadership, the permissible limit of outsiders in 
the executives of the unions should be reduced, (e) 
Ex-employees should not be treated as outsiders. 

Unity in the trade union movement has to grow 
from within. Our recommendations regarding recogni- 
tion of a union as a sole bargaining agent by statute, 
building up of internal leadership, shift to collective 
bargaining as the main method of settlement of disputes 
and the institution of an independent authority for 
union recognition will hasten the process of reducing 
inter-union rivalries. 

Intra-union rivalries are best left to the central 
organisation conccrned’to settle. The Labour Court 
should step in at the request of either group or on a 
motion by the appropriate Government, in cases where 
the central organisation is unable to resolve the 
dispute. 

(a) Closed shop in neither practicable nor desirable. 
Union shop may be feasible, though some compulsion 
is in-built in this system also, (b) Neither should be 
introduced by statute. Union security measures should 
be allowed to evolve as a natural process of trade union 
growth, (c) An enabling provision to permit check- 
off on demand by a recognised union would be 
adequate. 

Trade union registration should be made compulsory 
for all plant unions/industrial federations, but not for 
the central organisations. 

(a) The minimum number required for starting a 
new union should be raised to 10 per cent (subject to 
a minimum of 7) of regular employees of a plant or 
100, whichever is lower, (b) The minimum member- 
ship fee of a union should be raised from the present 
level of 25 paise per month to Re. 1 per month. 

. The Registrar should be time-bound to take a 
decision regarding grant/refusal of registration. He 
should complete all preliminaries leading to registration 
within thirty days of the receipt of application, excluding 
the time which the union takes in answering queries 
f rom the Registrar. 

The registration of a union should be cancelled if 
(i) the annual return discloses that its membership fell 
below the minimum prescribed for registration, (ii) the 
union fails to submit its annual return wilfully or other- 
wise, and (iii) the annual return submitted is defective 
in material particulars and these defects are not rectified 
within the prescribed period. 

(a) An appeal should lie to the Labour Court over 
the Registrar’s orders of cancellation of registration, 
(b) Application for re-registration should not be enter- 
tained within six months of the date of cancellation of 
registration. 
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Employers’ Organisations 

Public sector undertakings should be encouraged to 
join their respective industrial associations. There is an 
equally strong case for cooperatives to join such asso- 
ciations. 

Registration of employers’ organisations should be 
made compulsory. Arrangements should be made 
through the Industrial Relations Commission for certi- 
fication of employer’s organisations at industry/area 
level for purposes of collective bargaining. 

(a) Multiplicity of organisations at the national 
level has not been a problem with employers’ organisa- 
tions. The main organisations have come together 
under the Council of Indian Employers, but the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organisation is outside the Coun- 
cil. It will be desirable if the Council of Indian 
Employers brings this organisation also within its fold, 
(b) Multiplicity of organisations within an industry is not 
conducive to collective bargaining. Wherever at present 
there is more than one organisation dealing with an 
industry, these should be amalgamated into a single 
organisation and the first step in this direction would be 
the constitution of Joint Committees to deal with prob- 
lems of the industry as a whole or to negotiate on behalf 
of the industry at that level. 

Employers’ organisations should encourage collective 
bargaining. They should also encourage voluntary 
arbitration and wean away reluctant employers from 
recourse to third party intervention. 

Regular and scientific arrangements for training of 
supervisors and middle management personnel in the 
art of handling labour should receive due attention from 
employers’ organisations. 

Employers’ organisations should build up their inter- 
na! consultation system in such a manner that all matters 
which have far-reachmg impact on members are scru- 
tinised by the constituents prior to any decisions that 
might be taken at the national level. 

From the view-point of labour-management rela- 
tions, employers’ associations .should : 

(i) undertake promotion of collective bargaining at 
various levels; 

(ii) encourage observance and implementation by 
their members of bipartite and tripartite agreements in 
real spirit and form; 

(iii) expedite implementation of wage awards by 
members; 

(iv) work towards eliminat'on of unfair labour prac- 
tices by employers; 

(v) encourage adoption by members of personnel 
policies conducive to productivity and industrial peace; 

(%’i) promote rationalisation of management or 
organisation to improve productivity; 


(vii) arrange employers’ education (a) in the con 
cept of labour partnership in industry, (b) for ensuring 
identity of interests of labour and managemcht, and (c> 
for promoting harmony in the goals of industry and the 
community, and 

(viii) work towards the collective welfare of its 
members through training, research and communication 
in the field of labour-management relations. 

State And Industrial Relations 

Role of the State : Industrial relations affect not 
merely the interests of the two participants, labour and 
management, but also the social and economic goals to 
which the State addresses itself. To regulate these rela- 
tions in socially desirable channels is a function which 
the State is in the best position to perform; such regula- 
tion has to be within limits. 

Where standards of good employment are disparate, 
the Sta'e seeks to set them with a view to influencing 
employers in the private sector. 

Consultation with State Governments in the formu- 
lation and implementation of labour policy becomes 
essential in a country with a federal constitution with 
‘labour’ in the ‘Concurrent List’ : 

Triparti e Consultations : (a) Tripartite consultation 
has its value for setting uniform ‘norms’ to guide indus- 
trial relations. The Indian Labour Conference/Standing 
Labour Committee/Indusfrial Committees which have 
been set up in recognition of this fact must remain ad- 
visory in character. The conclusions/recommendations 
reached by them should be treated as deserving every 
consideration, (b) To make the process of reaching 
consensus more consultative, the Government should 
restrict its influence on tripartite deliberations. 

Tripartite decisions should be taken in two stages on 
the lines of the procedure followed by the International 
Labour Organisation. There should be a preliminary 
but detailed discussion on the subject in the first stage. 
The conclusions recorded at this preliminary discussion 
should be widely publicised and comments on them en- 
couraged. On the basis of these comments, the tripartite 
should frame its recommendations in the second round 
of discussions. 

Industrial Committees should meet more often to 
examine specific issues connected with the concerned in- 
dustry. Such general decisions as are taken in the ILC/ 
SLC should be tested for their applicability in industrial 
committees and difficulties in implementation taken 
back to the general forum. 

Tripartite discussions should last longer and should 
be supported by a good deal of spade work in the Com- 
mittees of the Conference. The SLC should meet more 
ofien and the ILC less frequently but for longer dura- 
tion. 
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The representation at the tripartite should be restric- 
ted as a first step to those central organisations only 
which have a membership of at least JO per cent of the 
unionised labour force in the country. There should be 
a review every three j cars to accord representation to 
organisations on this basis. 

A fairly senior officer of the Labour Ministry should 
be designated as Secretary to the Conference. He should 
have adequate staff support; his functions will be to 
project and meet the informational needs of the ILC/ 
SLCand industrial committees, as well as to coordinate 
the information available. 

Common Labour Code : Considering the variety of 
subjects, presently covered under labour legislation it 
wilt not be practicable to formulate a common labour 
code, having uniform definitions all through and apply- 
ing to all categories of labour without any distinction. 
Since ‘labour’ wilt continue in the ‘Concurrent List’, 
adjustments to suit local conditions in dvtTcrent Slates 
will have to be allo.ved. These adjustments in some 
cases may not necessarily conform to the letter of a 
common code. 

In order to bring about a feasible degree of simpli- 
fication and uniformity in definitions, it should be possi- 
ble to integrate those enactments which cover subjects 
having a common objective. This will mean a simplifica- 
tion of the existing framework of labour laws. 

There appears to be no valid ground for narrowing 
the scope of the definition of ‘industry’ under the I.D. 
Act, 1947, as it stands today. In fact, there is a case for 
enlarging its scope so as to cover teaching or educa- 
tional institutions or institutes, universities, professional 
firms and offices, etc., whose employees are at present 
denied the protection of the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. However, the definition of ‘industry’ 
should be extended in scope by stages and in a phased 
manner over a reasonable period, depending upon the 
administrative arrangements which could be made to 
meet the requirements of the Ia,v and upon the consi- 
deration of a number of other relevant factors. The 
armngement for settlement of disputes may have to be 
dilTerent in such employments. 

The definition of the word ‘workman’ under the I.D. 
Act should be based on functional as well as remunera- 
tion criteria. While only managerial and administra- 
tive personnel may be e.xcluded irrespective of their 
salary, supendsory and other personnel whoseremune- 
ration exceeds a specified limit could also be reasonably 
c.\cluded. This limit, which is Rs. 500 p.m. at present, 
could be raised in such a way as to pat an end to the 
present anomaly of very highly paid personnel resorting 
to industrial action and seeking protection under the 
provisions of the Act. Raising of the wage ceiling will 
be particularly Justified in view of the fact that in in- 


dustries using advanced technology wages of many of 
the workers, particularly in the supervisory cadres, are 
found to be very much in excess of the prescribed 
maximum of Rs. 500. 

The definition of the term ‘strike’ under the I.D. Act 
is quite comprehensive and inay not lequire any change. 
Tlie forms of labour protest such as ‘go-slow’ and ‘work- 
to-rule* may be treated as misconduct or unfair labour 
practices under the Standing Orders. 

Items like bonus, contributions to provident fund, 
and other benefits and gratuity on termination of service 
(where gratuity has become a term of service under an 
award or settlement), have all become regular elements 
of workers’ remuneration and should, therefore, be in- 
cluded as part of a worker’s wage. 

Industrial Relations— I 

Collccliie Agrccnients — Coliccthe Bargaining: In 
the absence of arrangements for statutory recognition of 
unions except in some States and provisions which 
require employers and w'orkers to bargain in ‘good 
faith’, it is no surprise that reaching of collcetive aarce- 
ments has not made headway in our country. None- 
theless, the record of reaching collective agreements has 
not been as unsatisfactory as it is popularly believed. 
Its extension to a wider area is certainly desirable. 

There is a case for shift in emphasis and increasingly 
greater scope for and reliance on coI!ecti\e bargaining. 
Any sudden change replacing adjudication by a system 
of coliccthe bargaining is neither called for nor is 
practicable. The process has to be gradual. A begin- 
ning has to be made in the move to.sards collective 
bargaining by declaring that it will acquire primacy in 
the procedure for settling industrial dUputes. 

Conditions have to be created for promotion of 
collective bargaining. The most important among them 
is statutory recognition of a representative union as the 
sole bargaining agent. The place which strikc/lock-out 
should have in the overall scheme of industrial relations 
needs to be defined ; collective bargaining cannot exist 
without the right to strikeflock-out. 

Conciliation : (a) Conciliation can be more effective 
if it is freed from outside influence and the conciliation 
machinery is adequately staffed. The independent 
character of the machinery wall alone inspire greater 
confidence and will be able to evoke more cooperation 
from the parties. The conciliation machinery should, 
therefore, be a part of the proposed Industrial Relations 
Commission. This transfer will introduce important 
structural, funciiona! and procedural changes in the 
working of the maehinery as it exists today, (b) There 
is need for certain other measures to enable the officers 
of the machinery to function effectively. Amo.ag these 
arc : (i) proper selection of personnel, (U) adequate pre. 
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job training, and (iii) periodic In-service training. 

Voluntary Arbitration : With the growth of collective 
bargaining and the general acceptance of recognition of 
representative unions and improved management atti- 
tudes, the ground will be cleared, at least to some 
extent, for wider acceptance of voluntary arbitration. 

Gherao ; ‘Gherao’ cannot be treated as a form of 
labour protest since it involves physical coercion rather 
than economic pressure. It is harmful to the working 
class and in the long run may affect national interest. 

In certain essential industries/services where a cessa- 
tion of work may cause harm to the community, the 
economy or to the security of the nation itself, the right 
to strike may be curtailed but with the simultaneous 
provision of an effective alternative, like arbitration or 
adjudication, to settle the disputes. 

The effects that flow from cessation of work warrant 
the imposition of certain restrictions on work-stoppages. 
Every strike/lock-out should be preceded by a notice. 
A strike notice to be given by a recognised union should 
be preceded by a strike ballot open to all members of 
the union concerned and the strike .decision must be 
supported by two-thirds of members present and voting. 

Union Recognition ; It would be desirable to make 
recognition compulsory under a Central law in all 
undertakings employing 100 or more workers or where 
the capital invested is above a stipulated size. A trade 
union seeking recognition as a bargaining agent from 
an individual employer should have a membership of at 
least 30 per cent of workers in the establishment. The 
minimum membership should be 25 per cent is recogni- 
tion is sought for an industry in a local area. 

The proposed National/State Industrial Relation 
Commission will have the power to decide the repre- 
sentative character of a union, either by examination of 
membership records, or if it considers necessary, by 
holding an election by secret ballot open to all em- 
ployees. The Commission will deal with various aspects 
of union recognition such as : (i) determining the level 
of recognition — whether plant, industry, centre-cum- 
industry — to decide the majority union, (ii) certifying 
the majority union as a recognised union for collective 
bargaining; and (iii; generally dealing with other related 
matters. 

The recognised union should be statutorily given 
certain exclusive rights and facilities, such as right of 
sole representation, entering into collective agreements 
on terms of employment and conditions of service, 
collection of membership subscription within the premi- 
ses of the undertaking, the right of check-off holding 
discussions with departmental representatives of its 
worker members within factory premises, inspecting, by 
prior agreement, the place of work of any its members, 
and nominating its representatives on works/grievance 
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committees and other bipartite committees. 

The minority unions should be allowed only the right 
to represent cases of dismissal and discharge of their 
members before the Labour Court. 

Industrial Relations Commission : The present arrange- 
ment for appointing ad hoc industrial tribunals should 
be discontinued. An Industrial Relations Commission 
(IRC) on a permanent basis should be set up at the 
Centre and one in each State for settling ‘interest’ dis- 
putes. The IRC will be an authority independent of 
the executive. 

The National Industrial Relations Commission 
should be appointed by the Central Government for 
industries for which that Government is the appropriate 
authority. The National IRC would deal with such 
disputes which involve questions of national importance 
or which are likely to affect or interest establishments 
situated in more than one State. Its scope should be 
broadly the same as that of National Tribunals under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

Each State should have an Industrial Relations 
Commission for settlement of disputes for which the 
State Government is the appropriate authority. 

The main functions of the National/State IRCs will 
be (a) adjudication in industrial disputes, (b) concilia- 
tion, and (c) certification of unions as representative 
unions. 

The Commission should be constituted with a person 
having prescribed judicial qualifications and experience 
as its President and an equal number of judicial and 
non-judicial members ; the non-judicial members need 
not have qualifications to hold judicial posts, but should 
be otherwise eminent in the field of industry, labour or 
management. Judicial members of the National Indus- 
trial Relations Comniission, including its President, 
should be appointed from among persons who are 
eligible for appointment as Judges of a High Court. 

The Conciliation Wing of the Commission will 
consist of conciliation officers with the prescribed 
qualifications and status. There will be persons with or 
without judicial qualifications m the cadre of concilia- 
tors. Those who have judicial qualifications would be 
eligible for appointment as judicial members of the 
Commission after they acquire the necessary experience 
and expertise. Others could aspire for membership in 
the non-judicial wing. 

The functions relating to certifications of unions will 
vest with a separate wing of the National/State IRC. 

The Commission may provide arbitrators from 
amongst its members/officers in case parties agree to 
avail of such services. The Commission may permit its 
members to serve as Chairman of Cenlral/State Wage 
Boards/Committees, if chosen by the appropriate 
Government for such appointment. 
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After negotiations have failed and before notice ot 
strike/lock-out is ser^’ed, the parties may agree to volun- 
tary arbitration and the Commission will help the parties 
in choosing a mutually acceptable arbitrator. Alter- 
natively, either party may, during the period covered by 
the said notice, approach the Commission for naming a 
conciliator within the Commission to help them in 
arriving at a settlement. 

In essential industries/services, when collective 
bargaining fails and when the parties to the dispute 
do not agree to arbitration, either party shall notify the 
IRC with a copy to the appropriate Government, of the 
failure of negotiations whereupon the IRC, shall adjudi- 
cate upon the dispute and its award shall be final and 
binding upon the parties. 

In the case of non-essential indusfries/services follow- 
ing the failure of negotiations and refusal by the parties 
to avail of voluntary arbitration, the IRC after the 
receipt of notice of direct action (but during the notice 
period) may offer to the parties its good offices for 
settlement. After the expiry of the notice period, if no 
settlement is reached, the parlies will be free to resort 
to direct action. If direct action continues for 30 days, 
it will be incumbent on the IRC to intervene and 
arrange for settlement of the dispute. 

When a strike or lock-out commences, the appro- 
priate Government may move the Commission to call 
for the termination of the strike/lock-out on the ground 
that its continuance may affect the security of the State, 
, national economy or public order and if after hearing 
the Government and the parties concerned the Com- 
mission is so satisfied, it may, for reasons to be recorded, 
call on the parlies to terminate the strike/lock-out and 
file their statements before it. Thereupon, the Com- 
mission shall adjudicate on the dispute. 

It should be possible to arrange transfer of cases 
from the National IRC to the State IRC and vice versa 
under certain conditions. 

(a) The Commission will have powers to decide to 
pay or withhold payments for the strike/lock-out period 
under certain circumstances, (b) If during the pendency 
of the strike or thereafter, the employer dismisses or 
discharges an employee because he has taken part in 
such strike, it would amount to unfair labour practice, 
and on proof of such practice, the employee will be 
entitled to reinstatement will back wages. 

All collective agreements should be registered with 
the IRC. 

An award made by the IRC in respect of a dispute 
raised by the recognised union should be binding on all 
workers in the estabhshmentfs) and the erap]oyer(s). 

Labour Courts ; (a) Standing Labour Courts should be 
constituted in each State. The strength and location of 
such courts will be decided by the appropriate Govern- 


ment; (b) Members of the Labour Court will be a.p- 
pointed by Government on the recommendations of the 
High Court. Generally, the Government should be able 
to choose from a panel given by the High Court in the 
order in which the names are recommended. 

(a) Labour Courts will deal with disputes relating 
to rights and obligations, interpretation and implementa- 
tion of awards and claims arising out of rights and 
obligations under the relevant provisions of law or 
agreements as well as disputes in regard to unfair lobour 
practices and the like, (b) Labour Courts will thus be 
the Courts where all disputes specified above will be 
tried and their decisions implemented. Proceedings 
instituted by parties asking for the enforcement of 
rights falling under the aforesaid categories will be 
entertained in that behalf. Appropriate powers enab- 
ling them to execute such claims should be conferred 
on them. 

Appeals over the decisions of the Labour Court in 
certain clearly defined matters may lie with the High 
Court within whose jurisdiction/area the Court is 
located. 

Unfair Labour Practices : Unfair labour practices on 
the part of both employers and workers’ unions should 
be detailed and suitable penalties prescribed in the 
industrial relations law for those found guilty of com- 
mitting such practices. Labour Courts will be the 
appropriate authority to deal with complaints relating 
to unfair labour practices. 

Industrial Relations— II 

Works/Joint Committees : (a) Works committees 
may be set up only in units which have a recognised 
union. The union should be given the right to nominate 
the worker members of the works committee, (b) A 
clear demarcation of the functions of the works com- 
mittee and the recognised union, on the basis of mutual 
agreement between the employer and the recognised 
union, will make for a better working of the committee. 

Joint Management Councils : When the system of 
union recognition becomes an accepted practice, 
managements and unions will be willing to extend 
cooperation in matters they consider to be of mutual 
advantage and set up a Joint Management Council, In 
the meanwhile, wherever the management and the 
recognised trade union in a unit so desire, they can by 
agreement enhance the powers and scope of the works 
committee to ensure a greater degree of consultation/ 
cooperation. The functions of the two in this latter 
situation can as well be amalgamated. 

Code of Discipline: The Code worked in its initial 
stages with a certain measure of success and then fell 
into disuse. With the removal of the important pro- 
visions relating to recognition of unions, setting up of 
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grievance machinery and unfair labour practices from 
the Code and incorporating them in the proposed 
legislation, the Code will have no useful function to 
perform. 

Grievance Procedure : Grievance procedure should be 
simple and have a provision for at least one appeal. 
The procedure should ensure that it gives a sense of : (i) 
satisfaction to the individual worker, (ii) reasonable 
exercise of authority to the manager, and (iii) parti- 
cipation to unions, A formal grievance procedure 
should be inti oduced in units employing 100 or more 
workers. 

A grievance procedure should normally provide three 
steps : (0 submission of a grievance by the aggrieved 
worker to h’s immediate superior, (it) appeal to the 
departmental head/manager, (iii) appeal to a bipartite 
grievance committee representing the management 
and the recognised union. In rare cases where un- 
animity eludes the committee in, (iiil the matter may be 
referred to an arbitrator. 

DJsmissal/Discharge : The Industrial Disputes 

(Amendment) Bill 1966 (Bill No. XVtII of 1966) as it 
stands should be enacted without delay. To minimise 
delays in adjudication proceedings and further delay 
in appeals, adoption of the procedute which obtains 
in the Small Causes Courts and abolition of appeals to 
higher courts may be provided. To make the procedure 
more effective, the following provision should be 
made. 

(i) In the domestic enquiry the aggrieved worker 
should have the right to be represented by an executive 
of the recognised union or a workman of his choice. 

(ii) Record of the domestic enquiry should be made 
in a language understood by the aggrieved employee or 
his union. 

(iii) The domestic enquiry should be completed 
within a prescribed period, which should be necessarily 
short. 

(iv) Appeal against employer’s order of dismissal 
should he filed within a prescribed period, 

(v) The worker should be entitled to subsistence 
allowance during the period of suspension as per 
agreement in the tripartite. 

Labour in Public Sector ; Suitability of the candi- 
date and his availability for at least 5 years should be 
the criteria for selection for a senior position in a public 
undertaking. The Chairman of the Union Public 
Service Commission and persons with known industrial 
experience should be associated with the selection 
committee which currently consists of senior Secretaries 
to the Government of India. Persons on the verge of 
retirement should not be placed in charge of the public 
undertaking. 

At the supervisory level, recruitment has to be on 


an all-India basis sines the quality of personnel is a 
crucial factor. Where there is a choice between two 
persons who are equally qualified, the person who is a 
‘local’ will, it is expected, get preference automatically. 

Disparit'es in regard to items like working conditions, 
working hours and holidays as between workers/staff 
recruited at different times have become a cause of 
complaint in certain units. It should be possible for new 
units to avoid such difficulties in future by adopting 
procedures which have worked well in similar public 
sector establishments. 

In order that the assessment of the profitability of a 
public undertaking is not distorted, investment on 
townships should not be a charge on the public under- 
taking and should come out of a separate fund. 

Strict enforcement of labour laws should be ensured 
by the person in charge of the undertaking. Since the 
public sector is considered a model emp'oyer, breach 
of statutory provisions should nut be countenanced in 
that sector. 

Each fair-sized public undertaking should develop a 
good personnel department to enable proper under- 
standing of the view-point of the unions on different 
matters. The levels of management at which decisions 
can be taken on different issues should be clearly laid 
down and made known to workers. 

State Electricity Boards should come together 
periodically and exchange experiences with a view to 
drawing up a phased programme for decasualising 
labour engaged by them. 

All casual workers employed by the State Electricity 
Boards who have put in a specific period of service, to be 
determined by the Boards in consultation with the State 
Labour Departments, should be allowed the benefits 
available to regular employees on an appropriate scale. 

Government Industrial Employees 

Our recommendations in regard to trade unions 
would be equally applicable to unions of Government 
(Industrial) employees. The position in the departmental 
undertaking is not so fundamentally different from that 
in other undertakings, as to warrant a change in 
principle in regard to union recognition. 

In case of Government industrial employees engaged 
in essential services, the prohibition of strike would be 
justified. Such prohibition of strike w'iil, however, have 
to be accompanied by the provision of an effective alter- 
native for settlement of unresolved disputes. This will 
ultimately lead to settlement of disputes by negotiations 
and agreements. A 1 the same, there will be need for a 
statutory arbitration machinery. 

There should be a wider scope for discussion in the 
Joint Consultative Machinery on all matters which can 
be brought constitutionally within its purview. The 
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imiled scope provided in a Joint Consultative Machine- 
ry for arbitration is a deficiency which should be remov- 
ed if the industrial employees of Government are to be 
treated on the same footing as other industrial emplo- 
yees. The present arrangement in the JCM under which 
Government is the final authority to decide whether an 
issue can or cannot go for arbitration requires to be 
modified. 

It is important that arrangements for Government 
(Industrial) employees and others in similar non- 
governmental employment (essential services) should 
have as extensive a common ground as possible in 
matters concerning the settlement of disputes. 

A Pay Commission to review the wages and other 
conditions of service of industrial employees of Govern- 
ment should be appointed without delay. The quanti- 
fication of the need-based minimum wage in money 
terms or the task of deciding the question of Govern- 
ment’s capacity to pay, which is a relevant consideration 
for determining the need-based minimum wage, is best 
left to the Pay Commission to be set up. No modifica- 
tion in the concepts of ‘minimum wage’, ‘need-based 
minimum wage’ and ‘living wage’, and other terms is 
required in their applicability to Government’s industrial 
employees. 

Pending consideration of the issue of D.A. by the 
proposed Pay Commission, no change in the recom- 
mendations of the Dearness Allowance Commission 
(May, 1967) is necessary e.xcept that at the lowest range 
of emoluments, the neutralisation percentage should not 
be less than 95. 

Employment Of Women And Children 

The right of a woman to employment should in no 
way be considered subordinate or secondary to that 
of a man. The necessary training facilities should be 
created/augmented. Vocational guidance programmes 
will serve a useful purpose in giving required informa- 
tion to women. It will be desirable to give preference to 
women for training in those trades and occupations 
for which they have special aptitude. 

Implementation of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work should be more satisfactory than at present. 

(a) Women will have to be absorbed more and 
more in skilled categories of work to make their 
employm ant more economic to the employer, (b) With 
proper skill generation and rational distribution of 
women labour force as a part of social and economic 
planning, it should be possible for an employer to 
follow a no.n-discrim’natory policy in employing 
women . 

(a) Employment of children has of late been on the 
decline in organised industries ; but it is still common 
in the unorganised sectors of the economy, (b) The 


emplojanent of children is more an economic problem 
than anything else. Even then, where it results in 
denial of education to them, employment hours of 
children should be so fixed as to enable them to attend 
to schooling, (c) Where the number of children is 
adequate, the employers with the assistance of the State 
Governments should make arrangements to combine 
work with education. 

Agricullural Labonr 

There cannot be a unilinear approach for improv- 
ing conditions of agricultural labour. Remedies lie in 
bringing about fund.imental changes in the agrarian 
structure and social relationships in rural areas. 

The highest priority should be given to develop- 
mental measures for raising agricultural productivity 
through labour-intensive scieitific farming. The em- 
phasis should be particu'arly on organisational and 
institutional reforms that would make scientific techno- 
logy accessible to the small farmers and its benefits 
shared equitably between agricultural workers and the 
farmers. 

(a) The Fourth Plan lays emphasis on labour- 
intensive schemes, e.g., road building, minor irrigation, 
soil conservation, area development, and rural electri- 
fication. This would enlarge non-farm rural employment 
and relieve agricultural under-employment, (b) The 
building up of the infra-structure through labour- 
intensive techniques should be undertaken through 
organisation of labour cooperatives to provide employ- 
ment to the surplus rural labour force. The programme 
may be integrated with the progressive building up of 
the educational/social overheads to provide employment 
to educated youth. 

There should be periodic revision of minimum 
wages in agriculture through tripartite consultative 
bodies consisting of the representatives of agricultural 
labour, employers and State Governments at the State 
and district levels. The Minimum Wages Act should be 
extended gradually beginning with low wage pocket 
areas to others. A way should be found to involve the 
village panchay.ats in the task of implementation of the 
Act, 

With the development of agriculture, spread of 
cduration and political co isciousne.=s, agricultural 
labour will become more organised in course of time. 
The State Governments, as a special measure, should 
provide such facilities as may be necessary to organisa- 
tions of agricultural labour. 

A departmental agency under olficers with suitable 
experience and aptitude should be provided to execute 
and supervise employment programmes in backward 
areas where weaker sections preponderate. The work 
of this authority should be closely linked with that of 
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the revenue authority. 

Distribution of lands particularly where the statute 
recognises these gifts should be speeded up. Similarly 
the pace of “re-settlement’ schemes should be 
accelerated. 

A fair section of agricultural labour consists of small 
cultivators. Of late, eviction of small cultivators has 
been on the increase as a result of resumption of land 
for direct cultivation by land-owners. Such evictions 
should be stopped . 

(a) Suitable arrangements should be made to direct 
the flow of a part of the cooperative or other institu- 
tional credit to the small cultivator-worker to enable him 
to benefit from the new agricultural developments, 
(b) For small cultivators who own petty holdings, the 
prices fixed for agricultural commodities play the same 
role as wage rates for workers outside agriculture. The 
wage content of agricultural costs has also to be 
given due weight in formulating agricultural price 
policies. 

Delay in the enactment of tenurial reforms has acted 
as a damper to the new agricultural strategy because the 
land IS not recorded in the name of the tiller. Tillers 
who belong to the category of small cultivators cannot 
invest their meagre savings under this new programme 
in the land for which they have no title. The tenuiial 
reforms should be expedited so that small farmers are 
fully involved in reaching production targets. 

Landless workers should be put in ownership of the 
house sites where their huts stand. Colonies of agri- 
cultural labour, away from the present insanitary and 
unhyg'enic conditions, should be established, keeping 
in view the integrated character of the rural community 
and the need for promoting social equality. 

Agricultural labour as the mast vulne able section of 
the rural community has suffered from the ravages of 
scarcities and famines in differnt parts of the country. 
As a long-term measure, there should be an intensive 
approach to development of the areas that are chroni- 
cally susceptible to drought or famine. 

Formation of labour corps, organisation of agricul- 
tural labour, and fixation, revision and enforcement 
of their wages have important policy and administrative 
implications. Coordination is needed at the suitable 
levels of the vertical administration. There should be 
one coordinating agency at the Centre and another at 
the State level. The location of the agency should 
be left to the discretion of the Central and State 
Governments. 

A major section of the agricultural labour comes from 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The problem of 
giving them social status is deep-rooted and there is no 
short-term solution to it. It can and must be tackled 
only by the energetic and continued processes of strict 


enforcement of social legislation and sustained efforts at 
education. 

Forest Labour : Forest labour is largely made up of 
labour from tribal communities which have deep eco- 
logical and economic links with the forests they live in. 
Forest labour in general, and tribal labour in particular, 
should be treated with understanding. There is a greater 
scope for employment of the members of these commu- 
nities as fire watchers, forest guards and rangers. 

The welfarj of forest labour cannot be divorced from 
that of other communities similarly placed. All opera- 
tions connected witli the exploitation of forest produce 
in which these communities are engaged, and trade in 
major and minor produce should be nationalised to 
ensure enduring benefits to forest labour and also to the 
State. 

Forest labour cooperative societies through which 
workers are trained and equipped to organise themselves 
should be encouraged. They should be kept away from 
the pale of influence of contractors. There should be a 
coordinated support for them from different departments 
of Government. Such managerial assistance, training 
and marketing facilities, as they need, should be made 
available to them in the initial stages. 

The procedures for grant of compensation on account 
of disability and injury to the worker during the course 
ofemploymenlsnould be set right to obviate rigidity in 
the matter of payment. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 should be extended 
to cover forest labour. Suitable procedures should be 
evolved for prompt payment of wages. The forest 
manual should be modified to deal with irregularities 
in the matter of payment. Rules should be framed under 
appropriate legislation to provide a wage card to each 
worker wherein advances given and adjustments against 
payment for work should be indicated. State Govern- 
ments may consider involving local panchayafs or 
action bodies of local communities in the task of 
enforcement of wage contracts on the employers of 
forest labour. 

The forest department/contractors should mike avail- 
able such facilities as fair-price shops for distribution of 
foodgrains to forest labour particularly during the difli- 
cult months when these areas arc cut off from the normal 
sources of supply. 

Unorganised Labour 

Contract Labour : A stricter regulation of contract 
work than at present is called for. The general direction 
of policy should be towards abolition of contract labour 
in due course. The Central Bill providing for regulation 
and abolition of contract labour currently under consi- 
deration should be enacted soon. 

Construction Workers : The possibility of introducing a 
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decasualisation scheme should be explored to ensure 
greater security of employment for construction 
workers. 

The cost on amenities to labour should be accepted 
as a permissible item in the tender. Where this item is 
admitted, it should be the responsibility of the agency 
which supervises work to see that the expenditure 
allowed is actually incurred and amenities provided. 

Mobile dwellings should be provided for construction 
workers at work sites. 

A periodic review of the content of fair wage in the 
‘fair wage clause’ and a strict enforcement of the clause 
should be the responsibility of the departmental agency 
entrusted with construction projects. A specific target 
of inspection should be laid down for all categories of 
inspecting officers to secure proper enforcement. 

To guard against non-payment or delayed payment of 
compensation to the worker or to the next of kin, in 
case of fatal accidents, maintenance of attendance regis- 
ters showing permanent and local addresses of labour- 
employed by the principal contractor or sub-contractor 
should be enforced. 

Casual Labour : (a) There should be a better regula- 
tion of conditions of casual labour. A beginning should 
be made in this direction in all undertakings, public and 
private through periodic review and consultations among 
representatives of Government, employers and workers, 
(b) If employment is discontinued for a short period 
and the worker is re-employed, this short period should 
not be treated as a break in service. After a casual 
worker completes a stipulated period of service he 
should be allowed the same benefits which a regular 
worker enjoys. 

Small-Scale Industries : Many unfair labour practices 
have developed in the wake of rapid expansion of small 
industries. Apart from efficient functioning of the 
labour inspectorate, a devoted leadership is necessary to 
remedy the situation. 

Bid! Workers : Formation of cooperatives of bidi and 
cigar workers should be encouraged. All persons enga- 
ged in bidi making, irrespective of their place of work, 
should be treated as workers for the purpose of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Workers in Shops and Commercial Establishments; 

(a) Working conditions in shops and commercial esta- 
blishments are at present governed by State enactments, 

(b) The Central Government should enact a comprehen- 
sive legislation for the purpose. It should be applicable 
to units which have a stipulated minimum number of 
employees or have an annual turnover above a stipu- 
lated limit, (c) The present legislation is implimented 
by local bodies. The implementation is unsatisfactory. 
It should be transferred to the office of the State Labour 
Commissioner. 


Sweepers and Scavengers : State Governments should 
enact suitable legislation rugulating service conditions 
of sweepers and scavengers and set up an adequate 
inspectorate for the purpose. 

Recruitment should be strictly regulated and detailed 
records of seniority of substitute workers, registration 
of candidates and issue of call-latters and appointment 
orders should be maintained. Abolition of ‘customary 
rights’ should be sought through persuasion and with 
the assistance of social workers. An alternative pro- 
gramme for rehabilitation of families affected by this 
reform should be drawn up. 

The Provident Funds Act, 1952 should be made 
applicable to the sweepers and scavengers employed by 
local bodies. The applicability of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act should be examined. 

The practice of carrying night soil as head-loads 
should be abolished. 

Workers in Tanneries : The workers in tanneries and 
leather goods manufactories seem to be in the same 
plight as their counterparts who work for small em- 
ployers in other industries. Malpractices such as short 
payments, unwarranted deductions and even extra 
deductions for absenteeism add to the other difficulties 
which these workers face. Un-healthy surroundings in 
which the workers engaged in tanning live and work 
should be improved by setting up separate industrial 
estates. 

Tribal Labour : (a) There should be development of 
a consistent and integrated policy towards involving 
members of backward communities in tbe industrial 
processes at work around them, (b) Employment pros- 
pects of tribal labour have improved of late, but mere 
reservation of posts will no longer help if steps are not 
taken to make them fit for the jobs likely to be available, 
(c) Registration and placement procedures in the em- 
ployment exchanges should be simplified, particularly in 
the case of illiterate tribal candidates, fd) Local tribal 
labour, especially displaced labour should get reasonable 
opportunities for recruitment to unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, (e) It should be the duty of the manage- 
ment to arrange for training and education of these 
workers for skilled positions when new employment 
opportunities are created or are available in industrial 
units in the area. 

Labour in the Cooperative Sector : For labour in the 
large units in the cooperative sector, the recommenda- 
tions made by us under different beads throughout our 
report will apply with equal force. A cooperative unit 
should not seek exemption from the operation of labour 
laws nor should the Government grant it. 

There should be a comprehensive study of the work- 
ing and living conditions of labour in the cooperative 
sector in order to understand the position vis-a-vis 
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labour in corresponding units where the nature of entre- 
preneurship is different. 

The recommenda'ions in regard to labour in the 
small scale and unorganised sectors and agricultural 
labour will apply to labour engaged by small coopera- 
tives and workers engaged by individual members of the 
cooperatives for agricultural operations respectively. 

Unprotected Labour : Where employment of unpro- 
tected labour is of some magnitude, legislation on the 
lines of the Maharashtra Mathadi Hamal and other 
Manual Workers (Regulation of Employment and 
Welfare) Act, 1968 may be considered by other State 
Governments for enactment. 

General Recommendations about Unorganised Labour : 
A better understanding of the problems of different 
categories of unorganised labour is essential to the 
formulation of suitable ameliorative measures. Detailed 
surveys about conditions of work in these employments 
should be undertaken. 

The State will have to play an increasingly important 
role in providing legislative protection for unorganised/ 
unprotected labour. The requirements of legislation 
and revision of existing measures should be under 
constant re\ iew. 

Legislative and administrative procedures appli- 
cable to small establishments should be simplified to 
facilitate their understanding and implementation. The 
machinery for the enforcement of law and welfare 
measures should be strengthened. 

The difficulties of small employers, who find it 
difficult to employ separate staff to look after various 
formalities and keen accounts are genuine. Govern- 
ment should take appropriate measures to mitigate 
them. 

Labour Administration 

Industrial relations in mines attached to factories 
and factories attached to mines should be brought under 
the purview of the same agency— Central or State. 

The extension of jurisdiction of the Central Govern- 
ment to industrial relations in industries which cut 
across State boundaries or which are of importance to 
the economy, should be left to the discretion of 
Parliament. 

Inter-State collaboration for handling matters of 
labour administration has taken place so far under (he 
auspices of the Central Government. It should be 
possible for neighbouring States to come together more 
frequently for evolving a common line of approach on 
problems to mutual advantage. 

The tenure of office for the State Labour Secretary/ 
Commissioner should be longer. There should be an 
arrangement by which the Labour Department can have 
the benefit of at least two years experience of either the 


Labour Secretary or the Labour Commissioner at any 
point of time. An Officer, who in the early stages of his 
career worked as Labour Commissioner, should prefer- 
ably be chosen as Labour Secretary. 

The term of an officer from the administrative 
service, when appointed for running the employment 
service, should not be short. 

Autonomous Boards/Corporations which have been 
set up to administer labour laws or voluntary arrange- 
mcnis should have a greater feeling of independence 
than at present in carrying out their functions. 

Improving social consciousness should make the 
parties concerned avoid deliberate delays in the imple- 
mentation of laws. Courts should show greater firmness 
in handling intransigence in these matters. 

Greater vigilance on the part of Government is 
necessary for improving implementation of labour laws 
in small units 

When labour legislation is passed, common responsi- 
bility for its implementation by Central and State 
Governments is assumed. Arrangements for implementa- 
tion should, therefore, be a matter of routine. 

(a) Persons recruited to the junior-most technical 
posts in the inspectorate under any legislation should 
spend some time with an office of an industrial associa- 
tion and a well-organised office of a trade union. They 
should also acquire familiarity with the svorking of 
industrial establishments and visit the dwelling places of 
woikers. All this will be a part of their initial training, 
(b) A manual of office procedure should be prepared by 
each office of the Labour Ministry/Department for the 
benefit of new entrants. 

(a) The senior officers should have arrangements to 
understand the broader perspective within which they 
have to establish their utility to the public, (b) New 
incumbents in senior positions should be enab'ed to 
attend collective bargaining sessions, trade union meet- 
ings and discussions organised by trade unions and 
professional organisations like management associations, 
the Indian Institute of Personnel Management/the 
National Institute of Labour Relations, Local Producti- 
vity Councils and the like. 

Refresher courses are necessary for officers who are 
permanently located in the office of the Ministry/ 
Department. There should be institutional arrange- 
ments for this purpose. The co.ncerned institutions 
require to be strengthened with a view to making them 
more useful as training grounds for officers at different 
levels. 

Supervision of construction work given on contract 
should be not only with regard to physical output, but 
also for seeing what the contract stipulates as to the 
needs and conditi ms of employment. This should form 
part of training to the new entrants in the engineering 
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services of various Departments like the Railway, Public 
Works Department and Irrigation Department and of 
public corporations and autonomous bodies like State 
Electricity Boards and State Transport Undertakings. 

Public Works Departments in the States and at the 
Centre, as also the Forest Department, should consult 
the respective Labour Commissioners before settling 
contractors’ claims. 

(a) Penalties for non-imp'ementation of labour laws 
should be deterrent enough for habitual defaulters. A 
minimum penally is not suggested, but it is expected that 
authorities awarding penalties will take a serious view 
of repeated breaches of law by the same defaulters, (b) 
Utmost restraint and discretion should be exercised by 
the appropriate authorities in the matter of withdrawal 
of prosecutions once launched. 

(a) The responsibility for the administration of 
Shops and Establishments Act should vest with the office 
of the Labour Commissioner, (b) Supervisory jurisdic- 
tion over all inspectorates which look after conditions 
of work should vest in the Labour Commissioner. 

The field agency for the implementation of the 
Minimum Wages Act for agricultural labour should be 
the Zila Parishad and its functionaries at the village 
level. State Labour Departments should coordinate 
their implementational activities. The operative agency 
for this purpose will be the office of the Labour 
Commissioner. 

The cadre of Central Government Labour 
Officers maintained by the Labour Ministry to look- 
after the welfare of labour in Government industrial 
establishments should be transferred to the Chief 
Labour Commissioner's office. The Evaluation and 
Implementation functions of the Labour Ministry 
should also be transferred to the office of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner. 

Labour Statistics, Research And Intelligence 

Timely publication of statistics should be an 
important aim of all agencies collecting data and 
information. 

There is need for standardised concepts and defini- 
tions of the absenteeism statistics compiled at present 
by the Labour Bureau, Stale Governments and emplo- 
yers’ associations. 

(a) Statistics of indu'trial disputes should be 
collected statutorily under the Collection of Statistics 
Act, 1953. While publishing them under the now system, 
more details of the break-up of statistics according to 
causes should be provided, (b) Arrangements should 
be made for regular collection of s'atistics on work 
stoppages not connected with industrial disputes, such 
as, stoppages due to breakdown of machinery, shortage 
of raw-materials and lack of demand for products. If 


necessary, separate rules under the Collection of Statis- 
tics Act, 1953, should be framed for the purpose, (c) 
Statistics of disputes settled by collective agreements, 
conciliation machinery, industrial tribunals, or other- 
wise should be compiled on a regular basis. The Labour 
Bureau should examine and initiate arrangements for 
the collection and processing of these statistics in 
consultation with the authorities concerned, (d) Statistics 
about loss of working time, loss of production and 
other related details in the case of go-slow, work-to- 
rule and other forms of labour protests arc difficult to 
compile. The Labour Bureau should explore, in 
consultation with the concerned authorities, how these 
difficulties could be overcome- 

Deficiences in labour statistics arise inter alia from ; 

(i) inaccuracy and unreliability owing to (a) poor 
response, (b) failure of primary agencies to send accurate 
reports, (c) handling of data by untrained staff and (d) 
inadequacy of staff ; 

(ii) variety of definitions of the same term in 
different statutes ; 

(iii) varying response from agencies which supply 
data ; and 

(iv) delayed publication. 

Steps should be taken to remove these deficiencies. 

(a) The load on employers and trade unions for 
submission of statist'eal returns can be substantially 
reduced through rationalisation of forms. An exercise 
in this regard was attempted by a committee 
appointed by the Maharashtra Government ; similar 
steps should be taken by other State Governmants, (b) 
To secure uniformity in the work of such committees 
when set up, it would be useful to associate a technical 
officer of the Labour Bureau, (c) This matter should 
receive expeditious consideration from the Central and 
State Governments. 

Statistics arc collected by Central and State agencies 
purely to fulfil statutory or administrative requirements ; 
some of the data as collected are not even compiled. 
To avoid such unplanned collection of data, a Standing 
Council consisting of agencies of Government in charge 
of collection of statistics, representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and research institutions 
should be constituted to review periodically the require- 
ments of statistics to be collected. 

There is pressing need for bringing out important 
economic indicators like the index numbers of employ- 
ment, wage rates and earnings at quarterly intervals. 
Expeditious action should be taken to organise these 
scries on a statutory basis. 

Gaps in labour staiistics exist in regard to employees 
in the unorganised sectors, such as, in small shops, 
commercial establishments and small scale industries. 
The matter should be examined by the Central Gev.-rn- 
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Went in cotisulfation With State GoverhWents with a 
view to evolving remedies. 

The periodic surveys undertaken by Government to 
understand the rural situation should be continued and 
intensified. The need for action-oriented statistics for 
this section of labour is more than for any other. 

Collection of social and sociological data on workers’ 
life should find a place in the future programme for 
development of statistics. 

The Labour Bureau has proposals for conducting 
fresh family living Surveys during 1969-10 to bring out 
a new all-India Index on that basis. With the experience 
gained so far and with the improved facilities now 
available for tabulation, the switch-over from the 1960 
series to the proposed 1969-70 series should be 
expedited. 

(a) The authorities compiling consumer price index 
numbers should show readiness to supply the necessary 
technical information to the users on a regular basis, 
(b) A formal avenue of consultation should be provided 
at the time of planning the family budget inquiries or 
inquiries in all matters pertaining to industrial employ- 
ment, (c) A chart of prices collected during the week 
area-wise should be displayed in the office of the Labour 
Commissioner. Users could raise doubts about the 
prices displayed with the authority in charge of compila- 
tion and the authority should get these doubts clarified 
through an appropriate check by an officer who is senior 
in rank to the one who collects the prices. The prices 
used in the final compilation should also be published, 
(d) The manner of introducing changes in .* (i) the 
commodities included in the index, (ii) the technical 
problems involved; and (iii) the way they are proposed 
to be tackled should be explained to the users through 
the usual channels open to the authority compiling the 
index. 

Before the indices are released, they should be 
checked for their correctness by a committee consisting 
of the Director, Labour Bureau, and a representative 
each of the Central Statistical Organisation and the 
office of the Economic Adviser (Ministry of Industrial 
Development and Company Affairs). This procedure 
should not, however, result in delays in releasing the 
indices. 

The family budget inquries which form the basis of 
determining the ‘weights' for an index should be under- 
taken once in ten years and the work on linking the old 
and new series should be completed before the old 
series is discontinued. The process should be ordinarily 
over within two years of the completion of the inquiry. 

The Government of India has set up a Council of 
Social Science Research, an autonomous body which 
will coordinate researches in all social sciences and 
promote systematic research by providing financial 


assistance to uhiversities and research institutes for 
approved schemes. The Council should recognise labour 
research as one of its important branches and introduce 
the necessary coordination in labour research within 
the overall discipline of social science research. 

(a) There should 'be wider collaboration among 
Government, universities and research institutions, and 
employer's and workers’ organisations in the field of 
labour research, (b) The responsibility of providing 
necessary leadership and resources in the field of fabour 
research should rest primarily with the Department of 
Labour and Employment, Government of India. It 
should re-examine the difficulties which cropped up in 
the way of proper functioning of the proposed Central 
Institute of Labour Research and activise the Institute. 

India And The ILO 

(a) India’s participation in the ILO over the years 
has been meaningful, (b) To be better equipped for 
the country’s participation in the annual conferences 
and also industrial Committees of the I.L.O., the choice 
of delegates (Government, employers and workers) 
should be made well ahead of time, (c) A preparatory 
meeting with the participation of all delegates and 
advisers to discuss agenda items should be convened by 
the Labour Minister. It should help participants to 
evolve the stand that our delegates should take, though 
employer’s and workers’ representatives wili naturally 
work in the ILO in close collaboration with their inter- 
national organisations, (d) A flexible approach should 
be followed in fixing the strength of the delegation 
taking into account the complexity of the subjects to be 
discussed in the conference. 

Our country, while receiving technical assistance 
from other countries through the ILO, has also offered 
assistance to the international community. There is 
greater scope than at present for improving this two- 
way traffic. 

(a) The Government should, over a period, seek to 
ratify the Conventions which may have been held up 
because of technical and administrative difficulties, (b) 
Some of the conventions dealing with fundamental 
human rights have not yet been ratified by our country. 
There should be a reassessment by the Government with 
a view to their formal ratification. 

International obligations which devolve on India as 
a result of our long association with the ILO have to 
be discharged in several directions : 

(i) by adopting the aims and objects of the ILO for 
national action ; 

(ii) by cooperating at the international and regional 
levels in the programmes of the ILO ; and 

(iii) by progressive implementation of the standards 
set up by the ILO. 

Our country has made adequate progress in all these 
directions and this process should continue to gain 
momentum. 
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One Man Committee : Shri S. Bhoothalingam. 
APPOINTMENT 

The Committee on Tax Laws was appointed by the 
Finance Minister Shri Sachindra Chaudhuri vide his 
letter dated December 24, 19 ( 6 who had expressed the 
hope to the possibility of suggestions “in time for some 
measure of simplification to be considered in the context 
of first budget proposals of the new Government next 
year.” 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To attempt the task of suggesting ways of rationalis- 
ing and simplifying the tax structure; 

“To make wheather suggestions are possible in time 
for consideration during the process of formulating the 
next Finance Bill.” 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Annuity Deposits; Earned and Unearn- 
ed Income; Rebate and Other Concessions; “Assessment 
year”; “Previous Year”, and “Tax Year”; Distribution 
of Work among Income-Tax Ofiicers on a “Functional” 
Basis; Appendix I. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Annuity Deposit 

1. Before proceeding to discuss various possible 
ways of rationalisation and simplification, it would be 
highly desirable to get out of the way, so to say, one 
complicating feature which in reality is not even ger- 
mane to the tax structure, viz., the scheme of annuity 
deposits. The system of annuity deposits introduced 
two years age is essentially a scheme for raising loans 
from certain classes of income tax payers. Non-Cor- 
porate assessees (with an income of over Rs. 15,000) are 
require to make deposits equal to 5 to 12-1/2 per cent 
of their total income, depending on the income, unless 
they specifically opt out of the scheme for all time. The 
deposits are excluded from taxable income for the year 
concerned. A tenth of the deposit together with interest 
is returned each year. Sums so returned are included 
in total income for lax purposes. Except for the com- 


paratively short-term loans obtained by Government by 
means of these deposits, the system does not purport 
to confer any worthwhile revenue advantages on Gov- 
ernment or any worthwhile concessions to the payer. 
People with falling incomes will benefit, while people 
with rising incomes stand to lose. Those with stable 
incomes merely pay later what they would othenvise 
have to pay now. With these conditions, only a small 
number of people have opted out of the stiff penal tax 
which they have to pay if they do not join it. 

2. The administration of this scheme has thrown a 
considerable amount of work on the income tax De- 
partment which is charged with the duty of computing, 
watching and ensuring the payment of deposits. There 
is a considerable strain both on the tax payer and on the 
Department in another way. The amount of annuity 
deposit payable depends on total income, tbe charge- 
able total income itself depends upon the annuity depo- 
sit. Every time there is a revision in the total income, 
the liability for annuity deposit will undergo a change. 
Apart from all this, the Reserve Bank has to undertake 
the burden of accounting for the deposits and for the 
repayment of annuities in ten instalments along with the 
interest. The citizen has to approach the Reserve Bank 
of India each year for a number of years for the collec- 
ion of the annuity, unless he has deposited the certifi- 
cates with the public debt office. 

3. The continuance of this system certainly clouds 
the consideration of other proposals for the rationali- 
sation and simplification of the system itself. If it is 
Government’s desire that the system should be made 
permanent, all other proposals will have to take that 
into account. I would, therefore, earnestly request to 
Government to decide immediately whether the Annuity 
Deposit Scheme is to be permanently a part of the 
structure of our public finance. If the system is not to 
be permanent, the sooner it is abolished the better, 

4. The merits, the case for the continuance of the 
Scheme as a part of the permanent structure of public 
finance is very weak. Ac observed earlier, it is essen- 
tially a method of raising loans. Viewed from that 
angle, the question is whether the complications involved 
all round are worth while for the sake of obtaining com- 
paratively short-term loans, on terms not particularly 
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favourable. Viewed from the larger perspective, tlie 
amount obtained by Government as loan in this form 
is not considerable. In any case, the net amounts will 
progressively decliire as the liability for repayment of 
the older deposits increases. At the end of ten years 
what is paid out will be nearly equal to what comes in 
and sometimes may even be a bit more. It is, therefore, 
clear that even from the point of view of raising compa- 
ratively short-term resources, the value of the Scheme 
is not particularly great. I would, therefore, strongly 
recommend that the Scheme be abolished with effect 
from the current year. 

5. I undeistand lirat if Annuity Deposits are abo- 
lished, the net diminution of resources in 1967-68 is 
likely to be of the order of Rs. 14 crores. The gross 
diminution under the head “Borrowing" will of course 
be larger, but this will be off-set by the fact that the tax 
liability of all th se who arc now icquired to make 
Annuity Deposits will increase. It is, of course, for 
Government to consider whether even in the current 
years Rs. 14 crores of resources can be fore gone with- 
out too much inconvenience. 1 would only point out that 
if it is desired to make up this amount, it would not be 
necessarily follow that it should be made up by tax reve- 
nues. essentially it should be regarded as a diminution 
under the head “Borrowing", and the.cfore, the better 
way would be to try to make up by other forms of bor- 
rowing. I would recommend one such form in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

6. At present, there are tax incentives to encourage 
savings by individuals. The principal incentive is tax 
relief granted on savings in the form of life insurance or 
contributions to recognised Provident Funds. Until two 
years ago, a rebate of income tax was given on such 
savings upto certain ceilings. Two years ago, the rebate 
was replaced by a deduction of specified portions of such 
savings from total income. 1 would recommend a 
widening of this system which is adequate only in the 
case of those who have oppottunities to make contribu- 
tions to Providant Funds. By and large, salaried assessccs 
who have no such epportun ty aitd for whom insurance 
represents almost the only form of saving by which they 
can obtain a tax concession. This class numbers more 
tban half a million and the average income of this class 
is some vvhat higher than that of the salaried class. I 
would recommend the immediate constitution of a Pub- 
lic Provident Fund to which any citizen should be en- 
titled to contribute at will. Contributions to this provi- 
dent fund should be given exactly the same treatment 
as is given to contributions to recognised provident 
funds at present, that is to say, the prescribed percen- 
tage of contributions subject to the usual ceilings will be 
deductable from the total income, tbc interest credited 
to the contributers’ account will be exempt from tax and 


the balances when withdrawn according to the rules 
should also be exempt from tax. 

7. The structure and rules for this Provident Fund 
should be as nearly as possible, the same as the existing 
provident funds which are recognised by the income 
tax Department. One main difference will however, 
have to be accepted. In the nature of things contribu- 
tions to the Public Provident fund cannot and should 
not be made compulsory. The contributor should be 
free, subject only to a small minimum amount, to 
contribute to whatever he wishes and at whatever time. 
He should also be permitted to interrupt or discontinue 
contributions. Ordinarily, all accumulations in the pro- 
vident fund should be returnable only after a period of 
15 years from the first contribution or on the attainment 
of a certain age, say 65 years, whichever is earlier, but 
in any case no part of the contribution would be return- 
able within five years of the first contribution. Some 
provisions may be made for limited withdrawals for 
certain specified purposes. These facilities, however, 
should not be as liberal as in the case of present recogni- 
sed provident funds, because there will be no means 
for permitting withdrawals on a refundable basis. But 
as the contributor is under on specific obligation to 
contribute every year, the limitation of facilities for 
withdrawal cannot be regarded as a hardship. 

8. The main reason, and indeed purpose of the 
proposed scheme is to confer on all personal tax payers 
the same incentives or advantages in regard to savings. 
The advantage to Government and it should in course 
of time prove to be a substantial one — is that a part at 
least of the personal savings of a large number of tax 
payers will be channelised into a fund the deployment 
of which will be in public hands. Compared to the 
present annuity deposts, these would be clearly long- 
term borrowings. They would, of course, be borrowings 
on the basis of tax free interest, but the justification for 
this is, as already pointed out, the need to treat all 
citizens alike. To the extent that non-salaried tax 
payers have opportunities and even inducement to use 
their saving in their own business, they will not take full 
advantage or even any advantage of the new facility, 
but there will still be many, particularly among the 
middle income professional class, who would take 
advantage of the scheme. 

9. I have considered whether the present Cumula- 
tive Time Deposit Scheme docs not or could not be 
made to serve the same purpose as the Public Provident 
Fund I have proposed. Under the scheme, individuals 
severally or jointly, can make deposits in the Post Office 
for five, ten or fifteen years. Some limited facilities are 
given for withdrawals from the depost accounts. Five- 
Year deposits do not qualify for the concession in 
income tax like insurance premia and contributions to 
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proviaent funds but deposit is for the two longer periods 
do so. At the end of the period of the deposit, a lump 
sum is received by the depositer which includes interest 
and bonus on the depost which is also tax free. I under- 
stand that scheme has not been a resounding success In 
the last year the total deposits made amounted to about 
Rs. 10 crorcs (according to Revised Estimates), One 
might therefore, legitimately ask whether the proposed 
Public Provident Fund will be any more succe'^sful. While 
one can never be anything like dogmatic on a matter 
like this, 1 should imagine that the chances of the Public 
Providing Fund providing a greater appeal are quite 
considerable. For one thing schemes administered by 
the Post Office are not particularly popular. The 
general impression is that the authorities are wooden 
and unresponsive. A Public Provident Fund administer- 
ed by trustees is likely to command greater confidence. 
One factor which probably deters people from taking 
advantage of the Cumulative Deposit Scheme is the fact 
that they have to commit themselves to make regular 
payments. This deterrent will not exist under the 
Public Provident Fund Scheme proposed. On a con- 
sideration of all factors, I think it would be of great 
advantage to constitute such a Public Provident Fund 
immediately. There would be further advantage if the 
Government’s intention to constitute tiie Public Provi- 
dent Fund is announced at the same time as the abolition 
of Annuity Deposits. To those who might harbour a 
feeling (though it is only an illusion) that after the 
Annuity Deposit Scheme ceases they will have to pay 
higher taxes, the opening of a new medium of saving 
which would qualify for tax relief will clearly appear 
as a compensation. In this context Government might 
consider raising the ceiling of savings which qualify for 
tax concession. At present rhe maximum is 25 per 
cent of total income subject to an absolute maximum 
of Rs. 12,500. These ceilings may be appropriately 
raised to thirty per cent and Rs. 15,000. 

to. I have stated earlier that by its very nature it 
would be difficult to make contributions to the proposed 
Public Provident Fund compulsory. The scheme would 
provide a facility and an inducement to saving, but it 
cannot exact compliance. It is not, therefore, possible to 
predict how much the Fund would attract and whether it 
will be large enough, in the short period, to olT-set the 
diminution in resources from borrowings which W’ould 
be caused by the abolition of annuity deposits. Savings 
schemes considered attractive at the time of inception 
have' often failed to be attractive in practice. In the 
present context when more savings are urgently needed. 

I have considered whether some kind of compulsive 
pressure cannot be introduced to reinforce the induce- 
ment. One simple and direct way would be to tax the 
difference between what we expect the fax payer to save 


(say, 10 per cent) and what he actually saves through the 
recognised means, which in this context mean insurance 
and provident fund schemes. Unfortunately, such a tax 
would most probably be regarded as unconstitutional. 
What in effect is a tax on failure to save will, therefore, 
have to be expressed as a tax relating to income. The 
simplest way of so relating it would be to provide sub- 
stantively for an additional tax to which will be subject 
all lax-payers who do not save by one or more of the 
prescribed mrans at least ten per cent of their income. 
This additional tax, which may be twenty per cent of 
total tax liability, should be subject to a ceiling of half 
the difference b;tween what has been saved and what 
should have been saved. If the obligation is confined, 
as I wou'd suggest, to tax-payers under 65 or 60 years 
with an income of Rs. 15 000 or over, there can be no 
reasonab’e objection to the requirement that 10 per cent 
at least of the income should be saved. There can be 
an objection only if the minimum is pitched too high. 
Again no one can reasonably object to being required 
to save in particular forms once these forms are devised 
to provide equal opportunity to all citizens not only to 
4ave but to get a tax benefit by so doing. Persons who 
already contribute 10 per cent or more of their income 
to provident fund or insurance will of course not be 
compelled to save more, but all others will in one way 
or other be compelled to resort to contribution to the 
Publ.c Provident Fund in order to avoid the additional 
tax. This will, applied in particular to non-arrangement, 
is clumsy and not in consonance with the general trend 
towards simplification and elegance. A simpler and 
more elegant and saiisfjing method will be to revise that 
people who save more than 10 per cent will in effect not 
be paying more than what they do now. To change the 
rate in this manner for a limited purpose will, however 
be like the tail wagging the dog. There is a great deal 
to be said on other grounds for such a change in the 
rate structure itself. But that should be preceded by a 
more thorough examination of all relative economic 
factors 

Earned Income And Unearned Income 

1* Today there is additional tax on unearned in- 
comes of over Rs. 15,000 and an earned incomes of over 
Rs. 100,000. A distinction between the treatment of earn- 
ed and unearned income has existed for a very long time, 
i.e., since 1945. Until i957, the distinction took the 
shape of a deduction of a percentage of earned income 
from the total income. In 1957, however, the method 
was changed by charging differential rates of surcharge 
both in respect of income-ta.x' and super-tax, broadly 
subject to special provision for incomes over Rs, 100,000 
and also comparatively moderate incomes including 
dividends from companies ; super-tax was merged with 
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source of unearned income, vi/., wealth. On this basis 
an increase of 1/2 per cent over the existing rates on 
each slab above Rs. 5 lakhs would broadly meet the 
case. It may be mentioned in passing that this method 
of subjecting wealth to a iiigher burden will in one 
respect be superior to the present surcharge on unearned 
income because such wealth will be subject to ta\ 
whether or not it yields income at the assumed les'cl or 
any income at all. This is of course true ofncalth 
tax itself. 

5. The surcharge and earned incomes of over 
Rs. 100,000 stands on a completely diHeicnt footing. 
It is not similar to a rebate or a concession. It is on 
the other hand a substitute for the alternative method 
of higher marginal rates than 65 per cent on the higher 
slabs of income. The tax struclure would become more 


logical and elegant if this siraightforw. rd me hod were 
adopted instead of prescribing a surch.irge for ibis 
specific purpose. Thus somcihinr like the present 
effective incidence on incimc over Rs. lOO.OOD can be 
secured if new slabs are introduced a id taxed as 
follows : 

Whether the total income 
exceeds Rs. I lakh but 
does not exceed Rs. 2 
lakhs. 

For the total income 
exceeding Rs. 2 lakhs. 


Rs. 47,500 plus 75 per cent 
of the amount by which 
the total income cxcc'ds 
Rs. 1 lakh. 

Rs. 122,500 plus 80 per 
cent of the amount by 
which the total income 
exceeds Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Tlic only disadvantage of this proposal, which is only 
another way of presenting the existing state of atfairs, is 
that to the lay public in India and abroad the 
highest marginal rate of taxation in India would appear 
very high at 80 per cent. It is for Government to decide 
whether in order to preserve appearances which do not 
in any way deceive the people concerned, it is worth- 
while to continue the more awkward system of surchar- 
ges or prefer the more defect method proposed. 


Rebates And Other Concessions 

1. I consider that one important aspect of direct 
taxation in which there is immediate scope for rationali- 
sation and simplification is the method of granting 
reliefs, rebates and other concessions At present, these 
are in fact given in a varictv of ways, although they can 
be broadly classified under two heads — rebates and 
concession at the rates. At first sight, rebate on tax on 
a particular type of income appears quite a simple 
matter. But in actual fact it is much more complicated. 
For one thing some rebates are full and others ate 
partial in varying degrees. Secondly, a rebate is not 
given at any prescribed rate. The average rate has to 


be computed in each particular case. This is done by 
calculating the tax payable on the total income and 
dividing that amount by the total income. In this way 
the average rate differs from person to peraun and from 
year to year for the same person. There is a furti.et 
complication that in certain cases the total income itself 
is reduced for the purpose of calculating the average rale. 
When it comes to the application of the concessional 
rates, the complications arc still worse. Not only am the 
average rates different for different persons the are 
difreicnt for dificrci.t blocks of income ot the same 
person. For example, a short term capita! gain is taxed 
at the average rale arrived at by including the capital 
gains in the total income, but for taxing the rest of the 
total income, the average rate ignores the capital gains. 

2. It is important both for the tax payer and the 
Income T ax Department that .he tax liability of every 
lax pa; cr should be clearly and simpiy determined. In 
fact, cveiy tax paver with average intelligence should 
be able to determine his own t-x liability wif’out 
possibility of serious error. In the way in which rebates 
arc now given and concessional rates applied, the 
avcraac tax payer is quite unable to determine with any 
degree of precision what his rights and obligations are. 
The Income tax Department is also constantly riddled 
with the necessity of m king complicated calculations. 
Even with the best will in the world such calculations 
give scope for error. Apart from this, a great deal of 
time is spent to very little purpose both by the Depai • 
ment and the tax piycr. Tl.e strain on the Departmei.t 
is the cost of waste for the community, while the strain 
on the tax payer has to be borne by himself. It is, 
therefore, not only desirable but necessary, particularly 
in the larger context of slowly educating the tax payer 
to rccognt'e, accept and fulfil his resp snsibdity cheei- 
fully, to simplify these c leu ations as much as poss ble. 

3. Assuming for the present that Government 
intends to continue in substance, if not to the exact 
degree, the concessions represented by the present provi- 
sions for rebates and concessional rates, the main 
objective can be easily achieved by the much simpler 
metl’od of giving effect to the intentions under lying 
the rebates and co-cessional r tes by allowing appro- 
priate deductions from the total incime. This is by no 
means a new idea. By the Finance Act of 1965, the 
long standing rebate on life insurance premia or contri- 
butions to Provident Funds was abolished and replaced 
by a straight deduction of a proportion of such contri- 
butions subject to Cl riain ceilings On the face of it, 
there is no reasons why this method which is clear, 
simp’e, understandab'e and eisi'y workable should not 
be adopted throughout. At any i ate, the conclusion is 
irresisiable that unless there are very strong reasons to 
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(he contrary, this method alone should be adopted for 
([c purpo'es new served by rebates and concessional 
rates. 

4. There are at present 19 types of cases in which 
rebates, concessional rates or other concessions of tike 
nature are given either through the Income tax Act or 
through the Finance Act. These arc indicated in Appen- 
dix 1. The way in which these can be replaced by suiiablc 
deductions fiom total income is described in column 4 
of the same Appendix. In two types of cases, viz. 
interest on “Tax frees’ Government Securities (item 7 
of the Appendix) and in'erest on National Savings 
Certificates (First Issue) and Bank series of such certifi- 
cates (item No. 16 of the Appendix) ro tham c appears 
to be necessary as cases covered by the former arc few 
and the item will die out m course of tin-c and in the 
case of the latter, any c^'ange will afTcct the term'- of the 
issue. Three other tvpes of cases, v'Z shares of Parlncs 
in Firms {"^ci^l No. 8). Dividen Is attrih itable to 
income subjected to Agricu'tural Income Tax (Serial 
No. 14) and Personal Allowances in the case of resident 
Individuals and Hindu Undivided Families tScrial No. 
19) do not admit of an easy transition to the system of 
straight deductions as various issues are involved. The 
consideration of these problems can be taken up later. 
In all other cases, the substitution to the system of 
straight deductions seems prima Fcie practicable. The 
proposals are indicated in columns ^ and their effect in 
columns 5 to 7 of the Appendix. It is obvious that tbe 
level of deductions proposed cannot always have exactly 
the same effect or incidence as the present ichates or 
concessions, but an attempt has been made, subject to 
the reasonable exigencies of simplification, to retain the 
concessions at broadly the same levels as hitherto looking 
to the present rate structure. 

5. Cooperative Societies ; At present under Section 
81 of the Income tax Act, a rebate at the average rate 
of tax applicable to- the total income is granted to 
income derived by Cooperative Sccietics from a variety 
of sources, the most important of them being banking 
or providing credit frcilities to the members of the 
society, cottage industries, the marketing of agricultural 
produce of members, purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, live-stock or other articles for agriculture 
for supply to the members, the processing without the 
aid of power of the agriculture produce of the members 
of the society, supply of milk raised by members to a 
federal milk cooperative societies, interest and dividends 
from investments with other cooperative societies, rent 
derived from letting of godowns or warehouses, etc. 
In the case of certain coonerative societies v/hose income 
does not exceed Rs. 20,000 interest on securities and 
income from house property also qualify for rebate. 


On the top of all this, where the income from business 
(other than insurance) not enumerated above does not 
exceed Rs, 15,000 the whole of it qualifies for rebate. 
The intention of Government as embodied in the exist- 
ing laws appear to be that income from business (other 
than insurance) up’o Rs. 15 000 should not be taxed 
.'It all whatever the nature of the business may be, that 

income from certain enumerated types of business may 
also not be taxed and that income from certain invest- 
men's may be also exempt under certain conditions, one 
of the most p-^ominent tes's being that the total income 
docs not exceed Rs. 20,000. In a situation in which 
the intention is not to tax income arising from the bulk 
of the activities of the cooperative societies, the normal 
method of first specifying that all income should be 
f!ccm<’d as taxable and then prescribing rebates may 
appear on the face of it quite unsuitable. For legal 
purposes hov.’Cvcr. It v.'oiild be desirable to retain the 
conventional method of expression, bec.-iusc it v.'ou'd be 
impossible to foreseen and specifically describe all 
sources of income v/hich are taxaVde. The present 
system gives rise to the rather strange position that a 
cooperative societv whose income from business (other 
than insurance) other than those enumerated earlier is 
less than Rs. 15.000 is wholly exempt from taxation 
however high the income it earns from the sources 
enumerated if it has rio income except from business, 
(In this context, it has to be borne in mind that the rate 
of tax is itself lower than that of individuals and com- 
pan'cs). It would be observed that the sources specified 
for qualifying for rebate account for a large proportion 
of the income of the vast majority of cooperative 
cocictics. In actual fact, I understand that most of the 
cooocrative societies, the largest number being primary 
agricultural credit societies, do not pav any tax at all. 
This is certainly in accordance with the intention of 
Government, which is that, by and large, incomes 
arising from tbe activities of cooperative societies 
which are c"'nfined to providing help to members should 
not be taxed. At the same time, there is no reason v/hy 
incomes earned by cooperative societies by activities 
v/hich are not particularly cooperative in character and 
are hardly dissimilar to business activities of other 
entities should not be taxed. There is also no obvious 
reason why profits from banking in the ordinary sense 
of the term should qualify for any special concession. 
At the most the profits from loans given to the following 
types of institutions may be exempt, but the rest of the 
business which is carrried on like any other commercial 
bank does not seem to deserve preferential treatment. 

(i) Primary Agricultural Credit Societies, 

(ii) Industrial Cooperative Societies, 

(iii) Primary Marketing Societies, 
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(iv; Urban Cooperative Banks (including salary 
earners societies), and 

(v) Urban Cooperative Banks not covered by the 
definition of a Primary Cooperative Bank in the revised 
Banking Companies Regulation Act. 

Further, profits made from miscellaneous Primary 
Societies, other societies, may be also exempt. There 
is no reasons why on the face of it a factory ora 
Spinning Mill organised on the cooperative basis should 
not be taxed substantially in the same way as a company 
or a firm. The areas of incomes of co-operative societies 
which should enjoy the concession will be examined by 
me separately at a later stage so that the present position 
can be modified in a rational way. The fact remains, 
however, that the intention of Government con best be 
achieved in a simple and elegant way by specifying the 
types of income which will be deducted from total 
income rather than by prescribing the rebates which 
necessitate a series of calculations. I would, therefore, 
recommend for the present that all the types of income 
wh'ch new qualify for rebate should be excluded from 
the computation of total income. This would mean 
nothing more than a clear recognition of the pr nciple 
already accepted and embodied in the law, viz. that the 
income of cooperative societies derived from trading 
with its own members or for the benefits of its own 
members should not be subject to tax. The question of 
rationalising the incidence of lax for the other types of 
income will be examined by me separately. 

6. Dividend from a Cooperative Society : Under 
Section 82 of the income Tax Act, dividends from 
cooperative societies enjoy a rebate at the average rate 
applicable to total income. Under the laws governing 
the operation of cooperative societies, these are severe 
restrictions on the number of shares which any indivi- 
dual can hold. The dividends paid by cooperative 
societies are also generally meagre. The inclusion of 
these small sums in total income and the detailed 
calculation of rebates, therefore, involves an amount 
of administrative work which is hardly commensurate 
with the revenue earned, which is in fact negligible. I 
would, therefore, recommend that dividends from 
Cooperative Societies may be excluded from total 
income. 

7. Income of a marketing authority : Under Section 
83 of the Income Tax Act, a rebate at average rate 
applicable to total income is granted to a marketing 
authority in respect of income from the “letting out of 
commodities”. Marketing authority generally means 
authorities specifically created by law for this purpose. 
In the vast majority of cases these marketing authorities 
have hardly any other income which does not enjoy a 
rebate. It is, therefore, hardly necessary to retain 
the present complicated provisions for granting a rebate. 
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It would be far simpler to exclude these types of income 
from total income. The effect on revenue will be negli- 
gible, while the gain by way of simplicity will be 
considerable. It may be mentioned incidentally that 
there is an error in the head note for Section 83 where 
the working used is “income of marketing Society” 
whereas the provision is in respect of “marketing 
authority”. 

8. “Tax holiday” Income of Newly Established 
Industrial Undertakings and Hotels : Under Section 
84 of the Income Tax Act. a rebate is granted on profits 
of newly established industrial undertakings and hotels 
upto 6 per cent of the average capital employed in the 
business for the first seven years in the case of Coopera- 
tive Societies and for the first five years in all other 
cases. In the case of most corporations the rebate is 
naturally at the flat rate of corporation lax applicable. 
In the case of others, however, the rebate is on the 
axerage rate applicable to total income. The determi- 
nation of the amount of income which qualifies for 
rebate involves complicated calculations every year, 
because of the fact that the 6 per cent is to be applied to 
the average capital employed in the business in each of 
the relevant years. 

Experience dearly shows that only a small fraction 
of new industrial undertakings are ab'e to take anything 
like full advantage of the relief in'ended to be given by 
Government. This mainly arises trom the fact that 
profit in this context means profit earned af.er making 
full allowance for depreciation and development rebate 
as admissible according to the Income Tax Act. Very 
few industrial undertakings are in actual fact able to 
make anything like the 6 per cent profit in each of the 
five years as calculated in this manner, even though they 
may be making a larger profit if calculated on the basis 
of a straightline depreciation The practical value of the 
concession is further diminished by the fact that no carry 
over is allowed. 

I think it would be desirable to express this relief in 
a much simpler form and in the process some what to 
increase its substantive scope. Firstly, the pretent base 
for the calculation of profits, viz., average capital 
employed in the business during each year is compl - 
cated and difficult to establish. It involves the calcula- 
tion of the period during each year in which each asset 
is employed. All this seems hardly worthwhile. Instead 
broadly the same basis as is now adopted for calculation 
of capital for the levy of surtax, viz., owned capital and 
long-term borrowings as at the beginning of the year 
but ignoring the fiesh introduction of cipital in the 
course of the year may be adopted. Six per cent of this 
amount may be allowed as a straight deduction every 
■ year and where the profits actually earned are less than 
six per cent, the difference m.iy be allowed to be 
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carried forward and adjusted against such profits for 
eight years as in the case of a business loss. No carry 
forward beyond this period need be allowed. This 
proposal involves something were Ilian more simplifi- 
cation. The proposal for carry forward for eight years 
means an enlargement of the present concession. To 
some extent this is coimter-b.alanced bv the fact that in 
some cases the newly proposed base, viz., owned 
capital plus long-term borrowings as at the beginning 
of each year may be a little less than the average capital 
employed. Secondly, while the method of straight 
deduction from tot, il income would make no difference 
in ti e case of most corporations, it would cnlagc the 
scope of the concession somewhat in the case of most 
corporations, it would cn! irge the scope of the conces- 
sion somewhat in the case of other categories of tax pay- 
ers. As the object of Goxernment in providing for a tax 
holidav is to encourage a rapid gro vih of new industrial 
undertakings and hotels and reven ic c msidcrat'ons p'ay 
only a secondare pait, I think the additional concession 
incidentally involved in simplification will be well 
worthwhile This is, however, a matter for a policv 
decision. (If for any reason Government does not 
desire to enlarge the concession bv allowing a carry' 
forward, it ma\ be pointed out that the main proposal 
is hardly affected). It would still be worthwhile to 
dopt the new basis and the method of a straight 
"eduction, 

9 Dividend related to tax holiday profits : Under 
Section 85 of t'-e Income Tax Act, such profi's are 
entitled to a rebate at th average rate applicable to 
total income On the face of it, this concession appears 
as a survival from the past when it was di emed that 
the companies paid tax on behalf of the shareholders. 
This position no longer holds good. On the contrary, 
it goes against the gram of t main tax structure The 
nature of tne profits from wh'ch dividends are paid 
should have no relationship with the tax liability of the 
recipient of dividends. From this point of view, there 
appeals to be no case for any kind of relief on such 
dividends. The present system of rebates involves 
Unnecessary' calculations. The Income Tax Officer 
assessing the company has to determ'ne what portion 
of the dividend dec'a'ed can be attributed to the tax- 
ho'id-’\ profits and to cenifv accordinglv so that the 
extent to which a share holder is entitl d to rebate may 
be determined. This proportion itself is liable to 
variation from time to time due to revision, appeals 
or re-assessment in the case of the company with the 
consequent need to revise assessmeiits of shareholders. 
All this can be cut out if the dividen) from tax holiday 
income become^ liable to tax like any other dividend. 
The only question of in new ventures. It is difficult to 
be dogmatic on this point. In my view the existence of 


a tax-holiday for the company is a factor which the 
prospective shareholders take into account in assessing 
the likely working of the company, but it is doubtful 
whether a rebate on the dividends they might receive 
attributable to the first five or eight years of the working 
of a company plays any significant part in their invest- 
ment decision. As already pointed out, few companies 
are likely to pay large dividends attributable to profits 
of the period of the tax-holiday. I therefore, think that 
making of dividends subject to taxation will have little 
adverse effect on investment. This will be particularly 
so if my proposal to allow carry forward is accepted. 
This would clearly incrc.iscd the capacity of the concerns 
to pay dividends and the knowledge that it would do so 
is likely to have a good effect on the invest or. If 
however, for any reason it is thought that the with- 
drawal of an existing concession may be opposed as 
being liberal, 1 would suggest that the whole or a 
proportion of the dividend on ta,x-holiday income 
should be allowed as a straight deduction. 1 would 
point out that this would still leave in its trail the 
complications ari-ing from revision of the tax-holiday 
assessments of numerous individuals. Because of this, 

1 would still press that the dividends should be taxed. 
If the view is held that this may have some adverse 
effect on investment, it would be far better to counter- 
act this by allowing a relief at seven or eight per cent 
of the profits during the tax-holiday period. Incident- 
ally th re .vill bi caves of companies who have not so 
far disti lb' led b> \ a> of dividends profits which have 
enjoved the icncession of tax-holiday and who would 
have arranged their alTairs with a view to making such 
distribution The concession under Section 85 may be 
withdrawn in such a way that it is available for divi- 
dends attributab’e to profits of companies which have 
completed the period of tax-holiday under the existing 
provisions. 

10 Interest on “Tax Free” Government Securities : 
Under Section S6(i) of the Income Tax Act, a rebate 
at the average rate is given on interest on certain 
Government securities. On the view that wherever, 
possible rebates should be replaced by straight deduc- 
tions, this rebate should also go. But I understand 
that the complications arising from the need to calculate 
an aver 'ge rate exist mlv in a few cases. Two of the 
issues are held mainly by the Nizam of Hyderabad or 
by Trusts created by him and the third issue is held by 
only about 50 persons. Ail these securities will be 
redeemed by 1975. Besides these securities, dividends 
declared by State Financial Corporations out of subven- 
tions received from the State Governments are treated 
as interest on tax-free securities of a State Government. 
The amount of such subventions is small and is going 
down year after year. Moreover, the dividends accrue 
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mostly to the Resers’e Bank of India and the State 
Governments who are not liable to tax. 

It is almost impossible to determine an appropriate 
percentage of the interest on tax-free securities which 
may be allowed as a deduction from total income with 
a view to securing a similar benefit as is available under 
the existing provisions for a rebate. This is so because 
the maximum quantum of the rebate is at present limi- 
ted to 27,5 per cent of the interest on such securities 
whereas the tax relief given in terms of a straight deduc- 
tion will vary according to the average rate applicable 
to the total income of the holder of the securities. Any 
reduction in the quantum of tax relief as compared 
with the existing levels which may arise from the adop- 
tion of a formula for a straight deduction would be open 
to the objection that the interest on the securities was 
declared to be tax-free at the time of the issue. The 
complete exemption of interest from such securities so 
as to avoid the c'mplication of the rebate appears 
unnecessary as such income will cease to accrue in a 
few years in all cases and even at present the complica- 
tion arises only in a few cases. lam, therefore, not 
proposing any amendment of the present provisions of 
the law. 

11. Shares of partners in Firms : Under Section 
86(iiij, (iv) and (v) of the Income Tax Act, rebates and 
credit for tax at varying rates are new given. It is 
difficult to deal with this aspect alone of the taxation of 
films. Whether these rebates can be replaced by a straight 
deductions can only be considered along with various 
other interlinked matters which arise in this field. 

12. Expenses Incurred on the Education of Children 
Abroad : Under Section 87 A of the Income Tax Act, a 
rebate at the average rate subject to certain ceilings is 
given to non-Indian residents. As a matter of simplifica- 
tion, I would suggest a straight deduction of Rs, 1500 
per child upto a maximum of two children. 

13. Recognised Donations to Charitable Institutions 
and for repairs of iioly or historic places : There is reasons 
to believe that there is considerable abuse of tax con- 
cessions given in respect of donations The entire field 
requires separate and detailed study. The subject is not 
merely a matter of the tax structure but impinges on 
general economic and social policy. Meanwhile, to fact 
remains that certain donations do at present qualify for 
a tax concession under Section 88, so long as this con- 
tinues, I would sugget a more translation of the conces- 
sions as a matter of simplification into the form of a 
straight deduction of fifty percent of the qualifying dis- 
buresment. A duduction at fifty per cent does involve 
a small increase in the incidence of taxation on non- 
corporate assessces as compared with present levels. If 
,the present levels are to be regarded as sacrosanct, some- 
thing like a sixty percent deduction would be required. 


There is no specific objection to it, but la the Interest of 
elegance and simplification, I would suggest a uniform 
fifty per cent. 

14. Export-incenlive tax rebate : Under Section 2 (5) 
of the Finance Act, 1966 a deduction at 10 per cent from 
the tax on profits from expects calculated at the average 
rates is given. There is also another deduction at ave- 
rage rate on a sum equal to 2 per cent of Sdle proceeds of 
some of the priority articles. The system is very com- 
plicated and on the other hand, its incentive offer on 
exports is highly doubtful. These reliefs have been with- 
drawn in respect of profits and sales made from 6th 
June, 1966. From the point of view of simplification, 
it is fairly easy to subsiitute the pr -sent system by the 
simpler one of allowing as a straight deduction a 
suitable percentage of the profits from exports. This 
will, however, not meet the case of an assessee when 
has incurred a loss on exports. Therefore, the 
deduction will have to be ‘X’ percentage of export 
profits so long as it dots not exceed ‘Y’ per cent of 
total export sales. The present system of deduction at 
average rate of a sum t qual to 2 per cent of the sale 
proceeds of priority articles is also an inelegant and 
complicated method. Presumably, it is meant to deal 
with situations where such exports yield little profits or 
even result in a loss. In such cases, the deductions can, 
therefore, only be from tax liability arising out of profits 
made on internal sales. The whole matter is so com- 
plicated that I doubt whether a relief in income tax is 
at all the correct method of encouraging exports. We 
have already a fairly widespread system of subsidy, the 
rates of subsidy being tailored to the exigencies of the 
internal and external situation. The presumption then 
is that with subsidies, business will take place and the 
total result will be profits. There incentives have been 
withdrawn by the Finance Bill of 1967. What has been 
stated above is therefore, of only an academic interest 
unless Government intends again to consider assistance 
to export through relief in direct taxation. AH that I 
would say at this stage is that prima facie relief in 
direct taxation is not a suitable means of encouraging 
exports and should not, therefore, be resorted to 
until all other and better methods arc exhausted. 

35. Inter-corporate Dividends : At present 
inter-corporate dividends, i.c. dividends received by a 
company from another company, are included in the 
total income of the recipient company, but 
a partial rebates is given on third parts of total 
income according to the provisions of Section 85-A. 
In the generality of cases, the rate of rebate is the 
difference between the average rate and 25 per cent; in 
other words, the effective rate of taxation is 25 per cent. 
There is one exception. A foreign company receiving 
dividends from closely held Indian companies engaged 
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in certain priority industries is subjected to an effective 
rate of 15 per cent only ; that is to say, the rate of 
rebate is the difference between the average rate and 
15 per cent. If it is the intention of Government that 
the treatment of inter-corporate dividends should con- 
tinue substantially to be what it is nov/, I would propose 
that the same objective can be better and more simply 
achieved by suitable straight deductions as in many other 
cases. A deduction of sixty per cent would have practi- 
cally the same effect as at present. I think, however, 
that the whole question requires reconsideration. The 
economic reasons why inter-corporate dividends are 
treated as they are at present by no means clear. In 
certain countries inter-corporate dividends have already 
not taxed at all presumably on the ground that the com- 
panies paying the dividends have already paid the tax. 
It is clearly not the intention of Government to accept 
this logic or follow this practice. If that had been the 
intention, the obvious course would have been to exclude 
inter-corporate dividends from total income. On the 
contrary, such a concept runs entirely counter to the 
principles underlying our tax structure. On the face of 
it, there is no reason why dividends received by a com- 
pany should be treated any differently fr^m dividends 
received by individuals. In either case the companies 
paying the dividends would have paid tax on their in- 
come. The special treatment given, to these dividends 
must therefore, be due to other reasons or, at any ra'e 
has to be just'fied for other reasons. The only rele- 
vant consideration I can imagine is a desire to encourage 
companies to use their sarphis funds for investment in 
other companies rather than in other ways. What are 
these other ways ? Further investment in the company’s 
own business cannot be regarded as one, because one 
can presume that in any case it would take priority. 
Other outlets for funds surplus to the requirements of 
one’s own business are : larger distribution of dividends 
or lending the money in the form of deposits, deben- 
tures, or investment in Government securities or invest- 
ing in land and buildings for being rented out or in the 
case of foreign companies, repatriation. Except where 
the surplus is used for higher distribution of dividends 
or for repatriation, the income derived by companies 
by using the funds in any of the ways described would 
be subjected to taxation like any other income earned 
by the companv. In this context a more favourable 
treatment of inter-corporate dividends can only be justi- 
fied as a deliberate encouragement to undertake such 
investments. Is it Government’s policy to give such 
encouragment ? The answer can only be provided by 
Government, but certain considerations which I shall 
set forth will be relevant in this context. Foreign com- 
panies which have a right to repartiate their profits may 
choose to do so rather than re-invest them in India if the 


dividends from such investment are taxable in their 
hands. Similarly, Indian companies which have 
nearly reached the limit of expansion in their 
own business may be tempted to distribute larger 
profits rather than invest in other Indian com- 
panies. One could hold the view that in the present 
context when further investment in companies is badly 
needed, every encouragement should be given to com- 
panies to participate in such investment rather than to 
repatriate their profits or to distribute larger dividends. 
One could say by the same token that it is equally 
necessary to encourage individuals to invest in com- 
panies. If for that reason dividends received by indi- 
viduals are to be given more favourable tax treatment, 
we would have come full circle to the position that what 
is hitherto described as unearned income should actually 
be taxed at lower rates than earned Income 

The entire queslian needs much closer study in the 
light of Governme.it’s intentions underlying the present 
concessions. These, at the moment, do not seem ve^y 
clear. The present treatment of inter-corporate divi- 
dends seems to have arisen not so much as a result of 
a deliberate policy-decision but in the course of 
evolution of the tax structure. During the period when 
income-tax and super-tax were differentia'ed, inter-cor- 
porate dividends v/ere evidently subjected to full income 
tax. At the time of integration it may be that this 
position was sought to be continued, but the burden 
of super tax was sought to be removed. This would ex- 
plain the effective rate of 25 per cent, I can see, however, 
no clear logic in the more favourable treatment given 
to dividends received by foreign companies only from 
closely held Indian companies engaged in certain priority 
industries. This probably sprung from a desire to en- 
courage some particular types of investment which would 
not otherwise have been made or it might be that when 
the rate of tax on closely held Indian companies was 
increased, it was desired at that time that the quanium 
of return by way oT dividends by such companies should 
not be unduly diminished, 

There is another way in which the problem can be 
looked at. To begin with, it is necessary to distinguish 
between income tax paid by companies and income tax 
paid by individuals, although in law both are called 
income tax. The concept is essentially valid only in the 
case of individuals. In the case of companies, it can 
be better described as a corporation profits tax. To say 
simply “corporation tax’’ will not do because it will 
cannot be a tax irrespective of profits. S milarly the 
simple word “profits tax’’ wih not do. because profits 
will include profits earned by individuals also. The 
corporation profits tax, however, can be distinguished 
as a separate class by itself. Nov,! a corporation or a 
company when it has surplus funds which it wants to 
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d eploy in a particular activity has the chpice of under- 
taking the activity itself or creating a new organisation. 
If in economic terms one method is better, there should 
be nothing in the lax laws which should discourage 
that particular method. In other . words, the position 
of a compiny which undertakes a particular activity 
itself should not be different from that of a company 
in a like situation which prefers to undertake the same 
activity by organising a wholly owned subsidiary com- 
pany. The profits which it derived from the wholly 
owned subsidiary should then be treated in the same way 
as its 'own profits, i.e., it should bear the appropriate 
rale of tax once but not more than once. In such a 
situation, there should be justification for excluding the 
whole of the dividend received from a subsidiary 
company from the total income, provided of course 
the subsidiary company has paid tax before distributing 
the dividend. It should be noted that on that argument 
there would be no case whatever, for levying any tax. 
If this concept is accepted, then one could extend it not 
only to a wholly owned subsidiary but to subsidiaries 
which are dc facto controlled and managed by the princi- 
pal company. One could, for example, consider a 
subsidiary in which the parent company has only 
a 30 per cent investment as satisfying this crite- 
rian. The test always is whether it is an alternative 
to the direct undertaking of the relevant activity. Even 
under this concept, there will be little justification 
for treating all dividend income in the same way 
as dividend received from subsidiary companies spe- 
cially organised as alternatives to self management. 
Odd investments, if one might call them so, should be 
treated exactly in the same manner as investments in 
Government securities or loans or deposits. While this 
distinction is conceptually e'ear and deserves intro- 
duction if it is Government’s policy to permit and 
encourage companies to organi'e their economic acti- 
vities in the forms in which they consider most suitable, 
it will not be easy administratively to distinguish 
between one kind of dividend and another. To lay on 
the Income Tax Officer the responsibility of judging in 
each case whether the investment is an alternative to 
self-management or whether it is an ordinary invest- 
ment would introduce many complications and lead to 
legitimaie complaints of arbitrariness. "The only way to 
deal with such a situation would be to provide for 
declaration in advance of particular, companies or 
subsidiary companies as Qualifying for this purpose, but 
this in turn might entail further complication of a 
different kind. I hope 1 have said anough to show that 
the substantive question of the treatment of inter- 
corporate dividends requiies such closer and deeper 
consideration as well as a crystalization of Govern- 
ment’s economic policy intentions. This* subject will 
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therefore, be dealt with more, fully along with other 
problems of corporate taxation. Meanwhile, I would 
suggest that for the present, the existing rebates may 'be 
replaced by straight deductions of sixty and eighty per 
cent respectively. . . 

16 Dividends, fees, royalties, etc., received by ‘Indian' 
Companies from Foreign Companies for Technical know- 
how : Under Sections 85-B and SS-C of the Income-tax 
Act partial rebate is given on dividends, fees, royalties, 
etc., received by Indian companies from foreign com- 
pan’es as payment for the provi'ion of technical kno'w- 
how. The partial rebate is designed to secure that such 
inter-corporate receipt is taxed at an effective rate of 25 
percent. I understand that there are some Indian com- 
panies which derive such income. The measure is a 
token of Government’s desire that Indian companies 
should venture forth into these fields and earn incomes 
providing technical now-how to foreign countries. 
I would propose in the interests of simplicity to give 
effect to the intention with substantially the same 
incidence, as at present, by allowing a straight deduction 
of sixty per cent of such incomes. 

17. Dividends distributed by companies subjected 
to Agricultural Income-tax : At present under Section 
235 of the Income-tax Act recipients of dividends from 
companies which pay acriculturnl income-tax are given 
partial relief in a complicated manner. In the first ins- 
tance, the total income including such dividend is deter- 
mined and the tax thereon is calculated. Next, a portion 
of the dividend is determined. The amount of rebate is 
determined, however, after more than one calculation is 
further completed. The amount of agricultural income- 
tax paid by the companies in respect of the dividends 
qualifying for rebate is one of the sums. The second 
sum is the amount arrived at 27.5 pet cent of such 
dividends. In the case of a non-corporate assessee there 
is a third sum which is the tax on the dividends attributa- 
ble to the agricultural income of the companies calculat- 
ed at the average rate for the total income of the reci- 
pient. The rebate is allowed by deducting from the 
total tax paj able the lowest of the three sums indicated 
above. It is obvious that the calculation of rebates 
.granted in this fashion involves complicated calcula- 
tions, besides the need for the Income-tax Officer of 
the company concerned to determine in each case the 
proportion of the dividend which can be attributed to 
the agricultural income of ihe company. As mentioned 
earlier, the spirit underlying the present tax stiucture 
is that all dividends should be taxable in the same 
manner and no research is required into the nature of 
the incomes from which the dividends are declared. 
The courts themselves lave upheld such a view. Never- 
theless, tie persistent idea that agricultural incomes 
ought to be treated more favourably has led to a specific 
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provision for lower taxation of dividends declared by 
companies having some agricultural income which is 
subjected to agricultural income-tax by the Slate 
Governments, If this concession is to be continued, it 
would be desirable in the interests of simplicity to give 
effect to it by the method of a suitable deduction from 
total income. I would, hov/cver, not propose such a 
step at this stage, but defer it until the stage v/hen all 
aspects of the relationship between agr cuUural income- 
tax and the Central Income-tax are studied. 

38. Compensation received on Termination or Modi- 
fication of Managing Agency agreements : Section 112 
read with Section 28 (ii) of the Income tax Act governs 
the treatment of such compensation. .Such compensa- 
tions received by companies is deemed to be income 
(although the couits had held that this is not of the 
nature of income) and taxed accordinglv in the usual 
way. The non-corporate assessees rccci .ing such com 
pensation are, however, treated in quite a different way. 
One-thiid of the compensation is added to the total 
income and the average rate is arrived at. The whole of 
the compensation is taxed at this average rate, but the 
rest of the income instead of being taxed at this average 
rate of the income itself without including the element of 
compensation The present position is quiie an 'malous. 
First of all, it is a matter of serious doubt v,'hether such 
receipts which have been held by courts to be capital 
receipts should be deemed to be income at all. I do not 
for that reasf n 'uggest that this particular form of 
capital receipts should not be taxed at all. On the 
contrary, it should be taxed. The question really is 
whether for prescribing the rale at v.hich it should be 
taxed, it is necessary at all to devise a c(-mphcaled way 
by arbitrarily adding a portion o( it to to'a! income and 
again excluding it for other purposes. Tue intention of 
government clearly is that smeh capnal receipts wlrcb 
are normally received by nori-corp irfle assessees in high 
income brackets should be taxed at a high rale but riOt 
so high as it Vviould be if tfie whole of the receipts were 
added to total income. Instead of adopting these 
involved methods, it v.'ould b; befer to prescribe a 
specific high rate, say, sixty five per cent v/hich 
would be five per cent beiov/ t e highest effec- 
tive marginal rale. However, ihe fact that managing 
agencies themselves v/ill cease to exist afier some 
time considerably reduces the practical importance 
of this problem. In vkw/ of tb s, one might hesi- 
tate to introduce a nev/ specific rate In that case the 
alternative may be adopted of conlinu nr to deem the 
v-ibole of the receipts as inc -ms but allowing a percent- 
age of it, say, fwentyfive as a straight ded iction for aH 
purposes- Here may be a cedirig of, '.av. Ks, 3 lahh 
on rach deductions, so that tax is not avo ded by arti- 
ficially increasing the compensation v/h.le reducing tbs 


consideration for shares which may simultaneously 
change hands. I would, however, consider the method 
of giving a deduction as definitely the inferior alter- 
native, 

19. Interest on National Saving Certificates (First 
Issue) and Bank Series of such Certificates : These 
certificates can be held by one non-corporate assessees 
and the provisions of Section 1)2-A of the Income-tax 
Act provide in eflect that iniercst from these certificates 
be taxed ai the average rate applicable to what might be 
cal'ed the ordinary total income, i e , total income 
arrived at without adding these rece'pis and other 
special receipts like mjnaging agency compensation, 
capital gains etc. Here, the position is both av/kv/ard 
and anomialoijs Ne ertheless, I he.snate to propose 
its subititi'tir.r; b- th- metf od oT Mraight deduction, 
because it v.iouid result n ,ome case, oi ta'.ationat 
a higher level that v/hat wa , ndicaled .s a condition of 
issue and ih s would be inierpretcd n' a bre; ch of faith, 
Compicie exemption from taxatio-i would, on the other 
hand, sharpen the difference of treatment between 
subset iption to this issue and the earlier issues of 
similar certificates. Exempting the interests on the 
earlier issue also v.’ould involve a concession not parti- 
cularly called for Though the position is anomalous. 
It has to continue to avoid the complaint of a breach 
of faith. 

20, Shorl-tcrrn Capital Gains : .Sections 45 to 55 and 
134 and 115 of the Income-tax Act govern the treatment 
of thort-te>m capital gains, viz , capital gains arising out 
of sales of a' sets within 12 months of acquisition. These 
gains arc treated nearly as income but not quite. In 
the case of comoanies they are in fact treated as par 
of income as the ' are taxed at the average rate compu- 
ted after adding ttc-e gains to total ircome, but this 
rate is not applied to the oilier ingredients of total 
income i.e . other ingredients are charged at an average 
rale based on what total income. There i , another v/ay 
in which the short-term capital gains are treated slightly 
differently from o her income. While capital gains are 
taken into account cap ia) 'osses can be set off only 
against capital g I ms o'' ih t year or of any succeeding 
year. They cr-nnot be set off a lainst other income. By 
and larac the pre enl positi Jos is not unsatisfactory, but 
necessitates many calculations. In the interests of 
simplicity v/hich v/ou)d avoid the need for such calcula- 
tions, I would propose that short-term capital gains 
may be treafd as income for all intents and purposes. 
The effect of this wool be that other ingradients of 
income would be subject to a shghily higher incidence of 
tax, but this v/ill, by and large, be compensated by the 
fact that capital losses vdli be allov-ied to be set off 
against other mcomc in the case of all assessees, or 
non-corporate. 
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21. Long-term Capital Gains ; The treatment of 
long-term capital gains, i.e., gainsarising out of the 
sale of assets after more than a year the acquisition 
is governed by Sections 45 to 55 and 114 and 115 of the 
Income-tax Act. By and large, the present position is 
that in the case of companies, long-term capital gains 
arising out of the sale of lands, buildings, etc , are taxed 
at 40 per cent and other long-term capital gains at 30 
per cent. In the case of non-corporate assessees, capital 
gains after excluding the first Rs. 5,000 are taxed at 
half the average rate on total income excluding such 
capital gains but including short-term capital gains of 
the year, if any. The capital gains arising out of the 
sale of land, buildings etc., are, however, taxed at 75 
per cent of such average rate. In any event, however, 
the tax on the capital gains is not to be less than 15 per 
cent of the gain itself as reduced by a sum of Rs. 50,000. 
The tax on the capital gain is not taken into considera- 
tion in determining the average rate applied to the rest 
of the total income. Under certain circumstances, capital 
gains are altogether ignored The first is when the total 
capital gains do not exceed Rs. 5,000 and the second is 
when total income including capital gains does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000. In economic terms, the position is, 
by and large, not unsatisfactory. But gre.sfcr simplicity 
can be achieved if the present system is replaced by one 
under which long-term capital gains are treated as part 
of total income, but specified portions of its area allowed 
as straight deductions. Too keep the incidence roughly 
as at present, the deduction may be forty per cent in 
the case of capital gains arising out of the sale of lands, 
buildings, etc., and sixty per cent in all other cases. 
As at present, the first Rs. 5,000 may be altogether 
excluded. The present position, that no capital gain lax 
will be attracted if total income, the whole of the cipita! 
gain does not exceed Rs. 10,000 may be continued. 
There is no valid reason for the provision that the tax 
on the capital gain should not be less than 15 per cent 
thereof and when the concessional rate is to be replaced 
by a provision for a deduction from income there is no 
room for such a provision. 

22. Personal Allowances : The deductions from 
tax are given by the Finance Act. I am not proposing 
any change at present, as these am inter-linked with the 
larger questions aTeoting the tax structure. 

“Assessment Year”, “Previous Year” And “Tax 
Year” 

1 . A convenient as welt as a rational way of approa- 
ching the problem of simplifying and rationalising the 
tax structure would be to draw up a picture, in broad 
outline if not in detail, of what a good tax structure 
should be. The determination of the quantum of tax- 
ation and the manner of its levy so as to produce the 


best economic effects is of course, the major-function of 
economic policy. In order, however, effectively to 
translate these decisions, which will naturally vary from 
time to time according to the exigencies of the economic 
situation, it is necessary to establish a structure on a 
stable basis. The broad underlying principles should 
not only be clear and unambiguous, but as widely 
acceptable as possible. The citizen should be able to 
understand clearly what his tax liability is and condi- 
tions should be created which will facilitate the discharge 
of his liability in a smooth manner. By and large, the 
tax payer should be enabled not only to recognise and 
understand bis liabi'ily as well as rights but also to 
compute his liability without recourse to professional 
assistance which is often costly. On these tests, there is 
little doubt that to professional the existing system which 
has evolved over the last forty-five years leaves much 
to be desired. The consolidation and codification of the 
past which is embodied in the Income-tax Act of 1961 
has naturally done enough to make the law less compli- 
cated or easier to understand. The whole process can 
be likened to dust gathering even in the most efficiently 
maintained premises. No one has yet found a method 
of stopping dust gathering, all that one can do is to 
organise efficient dusting. At any given time the tax 
system and tax structure of a country is likely to be 
somewhat untidy. It would be even more so when 
there has been no regular sweeping of the cobwebs. It 
is in such a situation that one efficient act of spring 
e’eaning becomes very necessary if the system itself is 
not to be choked. But one has to remember that even 
after it is carried out, there should be a regular and 
periodical cleaning up process to prevent the same 
situation emerging again. 

I think with effort and determination it should be 
possible to introduce within a year a considerable 
amount of S'mplificalion and rationalisation over a 
wide area. Clearly however, it is not possible to intro- 
duce changes of such a wide scope in the forthcoming 
budget in May. Nevertheless, there is one important 
area to which it would be desirable to give attention 
even now. I refer to the method and procedures 
regarding mums of income, advance paxment of tax 
and assessment. The direction in which it would be 
desirable to move is indicated in the succeeding para- 
graphs. If this is accepted, it would be desirable, 
indeed necessary, to make an announcement in 
general terms which can serve as a notice to fax 
payers which would enable them to prepare themselves 
for the new conditions. 

2. At present, the Finance Act of each year deter- 
mines the rates of tax applicable to what is called the 
assessment year. Thus the Finance Act of May, 1967, 
ivlll prescribe ^he rates for the assessment year 1967-68. 
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They do so only in the case of income from apply to 
the incomes earned in that year. They do so only in 
the case of income from salaries. In all other types of 
income, the rates apply to the income of the “Previous 
Year”. Again, it docs not follow that the “Previous 
Year” means the preceding 12 months viz , 1966-67. For 
each type of income the “Previous Yeai” means the 
accounting >car by the tax payer concerned for that 
source of inco.ne. It is only when the accounting year 
is actually 1956-67 or when no accounts arc kept that 
the ‘ Previous Year” means in fact the previous year, 
viz., 1966-()7. Thus, a particular tax payer can have 
several “Previous Years” relatablc to a pariicu ar 
assessment year. It is the total income of all these 
“Previous Years” which constitutes the base foi assess- 
ment on the rates of the relevant assessm.’nt year. To 
the layman all this looks somewh it pu//ling. The 
reasons for the concept of tl e “Previous Year” is 
supposed to be the convenience of those engiged in 
business, who can keep their accounts for a period 
regarded as most suitable by themselves. How far this 
convenience is real I shall discuss later. Meanwhile, it 
is necessary to s'ate that this creates a very anomalous 
position. Incomes earned in the same period by 
different people engaged in the same business could be 
taxed at dilTercnt rates and by the application of 
dilTaent laws. Thus, the rates and other provisions 
of the Finance Act, 1967-68, would at present be appli- 
cable to any “Previous Year” ended between 1st of 
April, 1966 to 31sl Maich, 1967. For example, Ictus 
lake the case of a tax payer who closed his account on 
3 1st May, 1966. That year would be the previous year 
to which the Finance Act of 1967-68 will apply. On 
this income fiom the same business in the remaining 
months of 1966 67 his tax liability would be determined 
by the Finance Act of 1968-69. But then another tax 
payer in the same business who closed his accounts on 
the 31st March, 1967, will be taxed according to the 
Finance Act of 1967-68. For the common peiiod of 10 
months for these two tax payers engaged in the same 
business, different rates of taxation and may be 
different concess ons could apply. This is in economic 
terms a clearly anomalous position. 

3. I have already refened to the fact that the rates 
and laws applicable to income from salai les are some- 
what different from the rates applicable to other 
sources of income even for the same individual. 
I think that these anomalies should be removed. 
Apart from these, the tax laws enacted every jear 
apply retrospectively and not prospectively in 
a large measure. They are prospective only 
in the case of income from salaries. It is haidly 
necessary to argue at length why this is not sound in 
pr nciple. The Finance Acts not only presciibe rates 


but often provide incentives or disincen'ives. Obviously 
they can have no meaning unless they are prospective. 
I would, therefore, strongly recommend that ordinarily 
all providons of the Finance Acts should apply 
prospectively, at any rate as regards the rates of tax and 
incentives and disincentives. For legal and other 
reasons, there might be special cases which require 
retiospcctivc treatment, but these should be few and 
far between. To put the whole matter in simple words, 
we should start with the position that the tax payer 
should know before hand his tax liability for any given 
tax year. The rates as well as other provisions should 
uniformly apply to income earned in that tax year. 

4. It is of course possible to legislate that from 
now onwards Finance Acts will generally apply 
piospcctively without changing the present ways of 
relating assessment year to “Previous Years”. But much 
of the advant ige of doing so would be lost if we merely 
stop at this reform. It would, in my view, be both 
logical and economically desirable to apply fully and 
comprehensively the concept that the tax liability as 
well as rights of every citizen will apply to the income 
earned in a given tax year. In other words, the citizen 
should know before the end of March, 1968, the tax 
rates and other provisions which will apply to the 
income earned by him in the tax year 1968-69, so that 
he may order his affaiis accordingly. TIts means the 
total abolition of the concept of “Previous Year”. This 
is likely to be objected to on the ground that people 
will be compelled in effect to change the accounting 
years to which they are accustomed. Of course, they 
will be free to maintain the accounts for whatever 
period they like, but their tax liability will relate to 
their income aris ng in the tax year. Those who choose 
to maintain accounts for a dilTeicnt peried will have to 
accept the extra burden of preparing separate accounts 
for presentation to the tax authorities. But it will be 
clearly within their hands to get rid of this burden by 
adopting the tax year as their accounting year. Senti- 
ment and habit apart, I do not see why this need really 
be a hardship. There may of course be a few cases 
where becau-e of the nature of any part'cular busine-s, a 
difl'erent accounting year may be more suitable. If the' 
advantages to be gained by adopting the different year 
outweigh the disadvantages of having to prepare accounts 
relating to the last year, they would no doubt conti- 
nue to do so. If the advantages are less than that, than 
there is no reasons why the entire tax system should be 
distorted and many other possible benefits foregone for 
the sake of the marginal convenience of a relatively 
small, and probably dwindling proportion of pe jple. 

5. The advantages to the administiation of every- 
body adopting the same accounting year a mani'e^t. 
Tax statistics will suffer much less distortion than they 
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do at present. It will be far easier to relate tax 
statisfics to other prodt ction and commercial statistics. 
Cross chocking of transactions will becomes much 
easier. “Whitewashing” of balance sheets in collusion 
with one another will be difficult. Once the transitional 
period is over, it will be of advantage to everybody. In 
these circumstances, I think it would be well worth while 
in the larger interest to provide a strong incentive for 
everybody to adopt the same accounting year by intro- 
ducing a single tax year which should of course be 
co-terminus with the financial year of the Governmen'. 
It may be mentiond in passing that what I propose is 
nothing very abnormal. TJ;e corporation tax in the 
U.K., for example, relates invariably to the profits of 
the financial year irrespective of the accounting years 
of the companies concerned. 

6. The change over to the new system will involve 
some transitional arrangements. These should not 
cause undue difficulty either to the tax payer or to the 
administration. The best course would appear to be to 
provide for one extra assessment for the broken period 
between the end of the “Previous Year” and the 
brginning of the next tax year. The rates and other 
concessions applicable could be projected on a 12 months 
basis and appropriate average rate derived. Much the 
same result could be obtained by the alternative of a 
longer year wh ch would include the broken period for 
computing total income but applying the average 
rate. 

7. Once the fundamental principle is accepted that 
the tax rates and other provisions of Finance Acts will 
apply prospectively to the income of the next tax year, 
it would be necessary to devise a provision for what is 
now called advance payment of taxes in accordance with 
the spirit of the new scheme. We could start off with 
the general idea or principle that the tax liability of a 
c'.tize i is not only for paying the amount calculated by 
applying the rates and other relevant laws to the income 
of the tax year, bat to pay a substantial part of it, say 
75 to 80 per cent, during the tax year itself. In other 
words, taxes should be paid while incomes are being 
earned In reality this is not anything very new. At 
present, t ixes are deducted at source in the case of 
incomes from salaries, dividends and interest on secu- 
rities, etc., while advance payment of taxes through a 
cumbersome and elaborate system is insisted upon in the 
case of other types of income beyond certain limits. 
In either case, the assessment which in legal terms in 
the final determination of the correct tax liability comes 
much later. The very expression “advance payment” 
gives the flavour that people are asked to pay taxes 
before they are due. The use of this expression may, 
therefore, be discontinued and w’e may simply stale 
facts as they are, viz., that a substantial proportion of 


the final tax liability should be discharged within the 
lax year. It can only be a subst.intial proportion for 
the s mple reason that the income of the tax year will 
be clearly know'n and realised only a few months after 
the tax year. For this purpose, a relatively simple of 
“pay as you earn’’ can be devised. 

8. One ingredient of this system will be the conti- 
nuation of deduction at sources could be somewhat 
enlarged by prescribing deduction at source in the case 
of inte.'cst payments by banks and such other insti- 
tutions over a certain amount sjy, Rs. ICO and also in 
the case of other pa.'ments made by companies or other 
organised entities w .ic'i are prima facie clearly in the 
nature of income, e.g., contractual payments to cinema 
artis s, journalists, fees to,' professional services paid by 
companies, etc. Except in cases where there is no 
difficulty in the matter of recovery of tax on assessment, 
the two tests should be — (a) the payments should 
be in the nature of income ; and (b) the obligation to 
deduct at source and make the payment to the tax 
authorities by deposit in the treasury should be imposed 
only on those who are capable of discharging it. A 
suggestion has been made at a suitable deduction should 
be enforced in respect of payments to contractors. 
Applying the tests I have mentioned. I do not think it 
would be advisable to accept this suggestion, at any rate, 
for the p esent. Firstly, the payments are not clearly 
or wholly in the nature of income; a presumption has to 
be made that a given percentage of the payment is likely 
to emerge as income. It could well be argued that this 
may or may not happen. Secondly, the obligation is 
liable to fall on many individuals who are clearly not in 
a position to fulfil it. This suggedion as well as other 
possible w.iys of extending the scope of deduction at 
source can be considered again after the method of 
payment of taxes has been so simplified that the ordinary 
c.tizens will be able to make payments without pain and 
without danger of leakage of funds. 

9. At present, a rough equivalent of the system of 
“pay as you earn” is provided by the “advanre pay- 
ment of taxes”. This ob'igation extends to a.l who 
derive an income of more than Rs. 6500 from all sources 
c.xcept those subject to deduction at source. Ordinarily, 
the tax authorities issue a notice calling for advance 
payments in four instalments. The amount is calculated 
with reference to the income of the last completed 
assessment or provisional assessment. On this income, 
the rates of the current Finance Act are applied 
though for purposes of final assessment different 
rates vould apply. On a receipt of the notice it is 
open to the tax payer to file his own estimate of 
the income and pay his advance tax accordingly. 
Naturally, he will do so only when his estimate is lower 
than the income of the last completed assessment. The 
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tax payer has the option to submit such estirriates any 
number of times during tlie course of the year. Equally, 
the tax authorities have the right to issue fresh notices 
if in the course of the year another year’s assessment 
or provisional assessment is completed. Even this 
sketchy description of the present system shows how 
complicated and unrealistic it is. The advance payment 
does not even purport to be calculated at anything resem- 
bling the income of the relevant year but on the income 
of some years ago The option given to the tax payer to 
file his own estimate enables him to pay less than what 
he is called upon, but does not enable the tax authorities 
to collect more, even though the income of the current 
year may be much more. Undue under-estimate by 
tax payers is of course sought to be prevented by the 
provision that if the estimate errers by more than 25 
per cent, the tax payer will be subject to penal interest 
and even penalty of the under-estimation is de’iberate. 
The only virtue of the system of notice is that failure to 
pay what is demanded or failure to make at least a 
payment based on the tax payer’s own estimate, consti- 
tutes a default and attracts the coercive provisions of 
the law. I think that it should be possible to replace 
this complicated procedure by a simple requirement that 
the tax payer should of his own accord pay, in suitable 
instalments, at least a prescribed percentage— say 75— or 
80— of the tax liability as computed by him on his 
own estimate of income for the current year which is 
the tax year. This requirement could be embodied in 
the law. 

10. In the earlier part of the year the tax payer 
himself may not have as clear an idea of his own income 
as towards the close of the year. It wo aid, therefore, 
be reasonable to prescribe, for instance, that 20 per 
cent of the tax liability calculated by himself on his own 
estimate of income should be paid by the end of July. 
He may be required to pay by 30th of November, 50 per 
cent of his total tax liability and the balance of 30 per 
cent before the end of February. At all stages, the tax 

payer should be left to compute his own liabibty on his 

own estimate. Penalties for under-estimation beyond 
20 per cent should be made heavier than what they are 
now when the penal interest is hardly a deterrant while 
deliberate intent is difficult to prove. It is only in cases of 
those assessees whose income is known to be coming 
in only in the latter part of th; tax-year that there may 
be an exemption from paying the first instalment. 
Within 3 to 6 months of the close of the tax year, the 
tax payer should be required to submit his return and 
along-with it to pay the balance of his liability as 
calculated by him. 

11. On an examination of the tax statistics of 1963-64, 

I consider that the obligation to pay as you earn 
need be enforced only on those earning income of over 


Rs. lO,00O besides of course all companies. Out of a 
total tax revenue of Rs. 281.8 crores in that year, the 
contribution of assessees with incomes upto Rs 20,000 
amounted to only Rs. 31.6 crores or 11 per cent of the 
total, and some of those assessees are companies. Yet 
this class accounts for 1,054,944 assessees out of a 
total of 1,178,024 assessees. The amount of work and 
follow up action required to realise these dues within 
the year is clearly not worthwhile. If, however, it is 
desired to be exceptionally cautious, the limit could be 
fixed at Rs. 15,000. But generally speaking even those 
who are exempted from the obligation to pay as you 
earn should be required to pay along with their return 
the tax as computed by them. One could, however 
consider exempting people other than companies with, 
less than Rs. 10,000 income even from this obligation. 

12. There must of course be some method of 
ensuring that tax payers do pay as they earn. To enforce 
the obligation, some method of creating a condition of 
default when no payment at all is made by the latest 
prescribed date is clearly necessary. For this purpose, 
it could be prescribed that when a tax payer already in 
the register does not make any payment within the 
stipulated time, he could be deemed to be in default to 
pay an instalment of tax determined on the basis of 
his last completed assessment or provisional assessment. 
It goes without saying that a condition of default would 
also be created if having filed an estimate and paid the 
first instalment, he fails to pay the second or later 
instalment at least on the basis of this estimate. As the 
obligation to^piy as you earn will be confined to tax 
payers with income of over Rs. 20,030 (or Rs. 15,000), 
the num'oer of assessees may only be of the order of 
about 2,00,000 at the most. It could be provided that in 
all these cases the Income-tax Officer concerned will 
issue a notice soon afler the last date prescribed for the 
first instalment. It shauld of course be made clear that 
the notice is essentially by way of a reminder and that 
the failure to issue notice will in no sense be interpreted 
as reducing or nullifying the obligation of the tax payer. 
The notice may, however, make it clear that failure on 
the part of the assessee to pay any tax according to his 
own estimate has rendered him liable not only to penal 
interest but coercive action for recovery of a sum 
calculated. 

13. For the successful working of the kind of 
arrangements proposed, it would be essential to provide 
for the upto date maintenance of “ledgers”, at least for 
those who are obliged to pay Instalments of tax during 
the year. Each tax payer should be assigned a suitable 
registra'lon number. The procedure for payment should 
be made simpler and easier than it is now. At present, 
payment can only be made against a challan which has to 
be issued by the Income-tax Officer. A lot of available 
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work for the administration and avoidable trouble for 
the tax payer is caused by this elaborate system. There is 
scope for considerable simplification of this system, 
the essential ingredients of which arc : (1) what the tax 
payer gets a receipt, (2) the treasury or bank receiving 
the payment is able to identify the nature of the pay- 
ment and intimate the correct authority, and (3) the 
correct authority receives the intimation. It should be 
possible to arrange for the tax payer making payments 
direct to the treasury by cash or through his bank 
quoting his registrat'on number only and without the 
necessity for obtaining a challan from the Income-tax 
Officer. A payment system of this character should be 
introduced as early as possible to begin with for those 
obliged to pay as they earn, and should be extended 
expeditiously to all other cases. Apart from serving 
the particular purpose indicated a system of ragistration 
numbers will facilitate administration generally in many 
ways, particularly in rendering ‘Benami’ transactions 
more and more difficult. Today even the public at 
large, not to mention the comparatively narrow class 
of income tax payers, are quite accustomed to this 
type of registration number. Even the ordinary citizen 
has become qui'c used to dealing with motor vehicles 
registration numbers, Insurance numbers. Health Certi- 
ficates numbers. Ration Cards, Milk Cards, and so on. 
There is, therefore, good reason to believe that the 
system of Registration numbers will be generally wel- 
comed by the tax paying public. 

14. The system of registration numbers should be 
matched by the maintenance by the department of 
ledgers which would sho.v exhaustively and upto date the 
claims bet.seen the tax payer and the Department. 
The present system of accounting is far from satis- 
factory from this point of view. At present, payments 
are balanced against specific tax demands and the 
accounts arc Kept together for all tax payers in one 
circle. This means that while a payment is due from a 
tax payer in respect of one year, a refund to him in 
respect of another year may well be paid. Similarly, (ax 
demands for a particular year may even be followed up 
by coercive processes, even though the claims of the tax 
payer on the Department may be more than the demand 
concerned. A ledger account for every tax payer will 
avoid all these difficulties- An upto date maintenance 
of such ledgers can by no means be regarded as a 
difficult task considering that banks all over the country’ 
maintain millions of ledgers successfully. 

15. The introduction of arrangmen's of the Kind 
proposed will itself reduce a great deal of work in the 
income-tax offices and will thereby release time for 
devotion to more fru'tful activity. Simulmncously, a 
simpler system of payments combined with proper and 
upto date maintenance of ledger accounts will generally 


increase confidence in the general body of (ax payers 
and will thereby serve to smoo’hen the whole process 
of the administration of the tax offices. I shall be 
dealing with some of these matters in greater detail 
at a later stage. Meanwhile, I would suggest that 
Government may make a suitable announcement so as 
to prepare the tax payers for the period of transition. 

Distrlbudon Of Work Among Income-Ta.x Officers 
On A “Functional” Basis 

1. The Secretary. Revenue Deparimi-nt, referred to 
me a proposal und r their consideration for introducing 
a “functional distribution of work” in all matter rc'aiing 
to the assessment and collection of income-tax. He has 
expressed the view that even the exp;rience gained over 
a few mon hs of the working of Pilot Projects in this 
regard have shown encouraging results by speeding up, 
disposal of c ses and of collection of taxes. These 
experimental schemes have been introduced without 
adequate legal backing. It has. therefore, been sug- 
gested that the necessary legal backing should be proiv- 
ded without delay by suitab’e amendments of the 
Income-tax Act. Secretary, Revenue Department, has 
asked me to study th s proposal and to give my recom- 
mendations He has further expressed a wish that 
every attempt should be made to include the necessary 
amendments in the next Finance Bill. 

2. Aficr a first and very tentative look at the pro- 
b'em, I feel that a closer study, wh ch might take a 
few months, is required before recommending legislative 
ac.ion. These are many ticklish issues involved, some 
of them of a legal character. The Secretary, Revenue 
Department, however, feels that the Pilot Projects iiaving 
indicated great promise of improve nent, no time shauld 
be lost in providing a legal basis for their stre-gthening 
and extension. In view of this opinion and of the 
undoubted fact that no opportunity for speedier disposal 
of work and better collection of taxes should be 
neglected, I shall venture, though with considerable 
hesitation, to express my tentative view. 

3. J shall first try to state the problem in simple terms. 
Under the present Income-tax Act, the “tax authority” 
par excellence or the kingpin of the whole structure is 
the Income-tax Officer. Most of the powers conferred 
or the duties enjoined by the Act are laid on the Income- 
tax Officer. Compared to this area, the specific powere 
conferred on Assistant Conamissioners or Commissioners 
or Appellate Authorities or the Board are few. The 
jurisdiction of each Income-tax Officer is defined with 
reference in a particular area and a pa’ticular class of 
asscssees. Thus, jurisdiction belongs to one Income- 
tax Officer and one only in the case of cveo’ assessee 
however, varied may be the soiirJes of h's income. This 
as it should be, because the basic act in the dctcr- 
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higher authorities \shich have delegated the powers. 
Litig’ous citizens may try to cause annoyance by insist- 
ing on sending their returns or representatirns to the 
central rutl-ority. They may express resentment or 
cause difficulfcs when they arc told to appro ich the 
authority to whom that particular power has been dele- 
gated. At a more practical level, files may have to travel 
more and more frequently. The scope for delay, and 
some may a’lege even i.aterference, wi’l increase. At any 
rate, the feeling will prow t' at the citizen may have 
to bear the burden of keeping a tract of the mo ements 
of h'S file if he is not to suffer delay or injustice. lam 
not ^ug"esting that for these reasons the consideration 
of the proposal should be altogether given up. Closer 
examination may reveal wass in which the kind of 
difficulties [ base mentioned could be overcome or eli- 
minated. In mention t! cse points at th's stage only to 
suggest that it n ay not be altogether wise to introduce a 
scheme of delegations dow'nward from the highest 
authority without a close and detailed s'udy of the 
follow up arrangements required. 

7. I have slated earlier that the benefits of a better 
distribution of work could be substantial. The fact 
that I recommend further consideration of the proposal 
discussed in the previous paragraph does not however, 
mean that altcrnatixes which would reasonably satisfy 
the main criteria I have indicated cannot be introduced 
earlier either as permanent measures or as steps towards 
a further reform. O.'C possible alternative could be 
somewhat f s follows. 

8. The key tax admin’stra’ion unit may be the 
circle in charge of an Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. 
The tax payer’s relations will be with one c'rcle and with 
one circle only. In the case of each assessec the Inspect- 
ing Assistant Commissioner should determine the 
Inco.Tie-tax OTicar in the circle re.ponsiblc for each of 


the functions arising in his case and the designation of 
such Income-tax Officers should be intimated to the 
assesses. The assessee should be entitled to be heard 
by the concerned officers on all matters wherever a 
hearing is necessary and only the officer who gives the 
hearing will pass the appropriate orders. This will 
introduce functional distribution of work b.i( a particular 
function will vest only in a particular Income-tax 
Officer. At the same time, the citizen will receive an 
adequate opportunity to be heard. This suggestion is 
in the nature of a compromise and like all compromises, 
it would secure some b it not all the advantages and 
remose some, if not all, the diffictiliies. Thus, the test 
that the citizen shou'd not be left in doubt about the 
officer with whom he should deal is substantially satis- 
fied, because he will clearly know' the officer wlio will 
be responsible fo.-" t'lc assessment and eic’r of the other 
functions relevant to his case. The fact that notiL'cs and 
subsidiary orders may be dealt witli by more than one 
officer in the same circle should not unduly worry the 
average honest tax payer. From the paint of view of 
administration, there will be siiffic ent scope for distri- 
bution of work according to work load and function. 

9. I understand that even after legislation is 
immediately enacted for conferment of powers on the 
Board and providing for de'egations the intention is that 
the nesv s>stem will be in’roduccd de facto only gradually 
and by stages, The pace will of course depend upon 
manpower and administrative capacity. If this be so, 
I think there is all the more reasons for making a begin- 
ning with the kind of limited re-arrangement as I have 
indicated. The cssenti.il purpose of not losing time 
in introdiiciag a promising reform will be substantially 
served. At the same time, the question of a more com- 
prehensive reform can be examined calnly and in 
detail. 
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ill leveib. 

7. (a) Even in dispersal of unlaw u ! assemblies, the 
poveis of a station officer are cor.current with those of 
the Magistrate. The regulations about consultation 
with Magistrates in this respect cannot 'override the 
law. 

(b) Police have considerable independence of action 
while acting in light of prhate defence, under Section 
23 Police Act, and Sections 149, 151 and 157 Cr. P.C. 
Such independence should be preserved and enhanced 
in a progressive police force to make it effective and 
more responsible. 

8. (a) Tire Chief Constable, as observed by the Royal 
Commission in U.K. is virtually uncontrolled in several 
spheres of police work. The Control of Justices of 
peace has fallen into disuse. The disciplinary control 
of Watch Committee is not intended to make him 
change his policy or actions. Local authority can only 
give him advice, but no directions, and the responsibi- 
lity for the decision is entirely that of the Chief 
Constable. 

(b) Even while seeking to introduce some democra- 
tic control over the police, the Royal Commission 
clearly stated that the Ministers would have no powers 
of direction, but only a general duty to ensure that the 
police operate efficiently. Responsibility for enforce- 
ment of law is of the police themselves. 

(c) Principles regarding control and accountability 
of police in U.K. may be taken as a guide while chalking 
out tl e lines or police reforms in India. 

9. (a) In the context of our constitutional set-up and 
our development, the administration of the police must 
vest in the State Government, and the democratic 
control over the Police, to the extent it is compatible 
with functional independence, may continue to be 
exercised by the Government and the Minister who 
represent the people. No change is therefore, recom- 
mended in Section 3 of Police Act, 1861. 

(b) The State Government’s responsibility may 
extend to efficient organisation of the police, its strength, 
equipment, ancillary services, finance and so on. They 
may lay down broad policies in this respect. 

(c) It is hoped that proper conventions may develop 
in this respect. 

10. At the operating levels below the Inspector 
General of Police, there should be complete organisa- 
tional and functional independence of the police under 
the direct operational command of the I.G.P. Who 
himself should be under the democratic control of the 
State Government. 

11. (a) Decentralisation of police administration to 
the districts is not recommended. Our police forces 
are properly organised on a state basis. There is a 
trend towards centralisation even in admittedly decen- 


tralised systems. 

(b) If ever the move for decentralisation is consi- 
dered, the need fer ensuring complete functional 
independence and impartiality may have to be seriously 
taken into account. 

12. The full advantage of the reform relating to the 
separation of the judiciary from the executive did not 
accrue, as far as our police are concerned, because of 
the super-imposition of a new class of executive 
magistracy, but for which all executive functions 
of police Administration would have been entrusted 
to police. 

13. (a) In the light of the principles enunciated by 
the Lokur Committee, if Executive Magistrates are to 
pass only administrative or executive orders, the need 
for a Magistrate for this pu rpose becomes difficult to 
understand for a well organised police force under its 
own officers as an executive agency for maintenance of 
law and order becomes superfluous, 

(b) The term “Executive Megistrate’ is a contradic- 
tion in terms and in principle. 

(c) The conception of the police and magistracy 
being jointly responsible for maintenance of order is no 
longer valid. The control of Justices of peace has fallen 
into disuse in England. 

(d) Executive functions of peace keeping should be 
vested in the police. A single executive agency will be 
more effective. 

(e) All preventive powers of non-judicial nature may 
also be transferred to the police so that crime preven- 
tion becomes an exclusive responsibility of the police. 

14. (a) Various Provisions of the Cr. P.C. should be 
re-examined with a view to classifying them into two 
broad categories of judicial and executive procedure as 
suggested in Appendix X. 

(b) Magisterial duty pertains to judicial field and 
not to purely executive actions. Hence Megistrates, 
judicial or others be divested of any functions of purely 
executive nature. 

(c) As in England, all regular powers of law the 
field of maintenance of order should be vested in police 
officers. Though Judicial Magistrates may have con- 
current powers to issue such orders, they may act only 
in grave emergencies and in the absence of appropriate 
executive officers. This practice has been followed in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. It is only proper that 
authority to issue orders under Section 144 should be 
vested in the pol.ee officers on whom rests the principal 
duty of preserving order and averting serious situations. 

(d) Regulatory powers not only under Cr. P.C. but 
alsounderthePolice Act may be vested in the Police 
Officers of appropriate status as recommended in 
Appendix X. 

15. ,Scheme of separation of judiciary from the 
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executive is not a fair— weather arranpement. It is a 
directive principic of the Constitution and should be 
treated as an article of faitli. 

16 Powe's of the police sliould bo commensurate 
witli their ihit'es and responsibilities. Extraordinary 
solicitude for the accused and discreditable lim'ts placed 
on the ad iii'.sibility in evidence of confessions recorded 
by them which were occisioned by the perfot mince of 
the police in the past, have tended to ignore the victims 
of crime an 1 the interests of society. In the interest of 
community, the investigations should not be cramped. 
The need for substantial changes in law suggested by 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri as early ns 1949 may be 
recognised 

17. The defects in the organisation should be 
removed at once to ensure unity of command, close and 
ellective supeivis'on, and a smoi'th flow of autho ity 
from top to bottom. The strengl’i, quality and morale 
of the iiersonncl should be improved. 

IS. A carefully planned action on a ll-India basis 
with central assistance to provirlc finan.c and allocate 
priorities for modernisation of the police is essential. 

19. A timj has come for rnacting a new and 
comprehensive legislation for the police of the whole 
country in respect of lunctions, status, powers, oigani- 
sations, supervision, accountability, conditions of service 
etc., appropriate to the needs and compu'sions of the 
present day. 

20. The key of police cfhcicncy has to be found in 
good public relations. Voluntary assistance of law 
abiding citizens should be sought by orienting the 
administrative set-up to this pressing demand. 

21. There IS need for a forward looking policy in 
police reforms. The problems should be viewed in the 
context of 'what ought to be' and not ‘what has been’. 
At this crucial juncture dangers of vague and amorphous 
approach should be avoided. 

Clinpfcr III 

District Police Administration 

1. (a) The British had continue the old and decaying 
village police system mainly because of financial con- 
sideration. Since Indcpcadcncc, a general consensus of 
opinion has developed in the country that the old system 
has outlived its uiility and needs to be icpiaccrl by a 
more dynamic oreanisa ion. A. .siigge'>lcd by tlic 
symposium oi crime prevention o ganiscd bv the C.B I , 
the existing v'llagc watchman sliould be immediately 
rcp'aced by "Gram Rakshaks' to be enrolled under 
Police .Act and p’aced under the control of the siipcrin- 
icndcnt of Police. .Sinuilt.incouslv the beat co; st.-ible 
system 'lunild be i.ipidly extended t ' co-.ei all areas 
ctlectixcly and to take police service to the doors of the 


people. 

(b) Experiments carried out in various States after 
independence show that it is inexpedient to make 
Panchaxats responsible for rural policing agency to 
them. The Panchayats should have no control over the 
‘Gram Rakshaks' though they should be respectful to 
Panchayat leaders and seek their cooperation in forma- 
tion of village volunteer forces. 

(c) All encouragement should be given to the village 
volunteer forces. 

2. The Police Stations should be transformed into 
real ccntics of professional service to the people so that 
the citizens in distress arc encouraged to approach them 
for assistance . 

3. For prevention of crime, the organisation of 
all progressive police forces is based on ‘beat system’. 
The reforms in the Police Station set up should primarily 
aim at creating a n -t work of beats. 

4. The provisions in State Police Manuals based on 
the report of Police Commission appointed in 1902 lay- 
ing down that duties of constables should be of a 
mechanical and repetitive character, and not involving 
exercise of discretion and judge uent, should be abro- 
gated. Constables should be able to work, behave 
and act like officers. There shou'd be full-fledged ‘beat 
olficcrs' and their status should be equate I to that of 
class 111 officers. 

5. The Police force slnulJ be divided into civil 
and armed branches and requisite priority should be 
given to rcfoims in Civil Police w’.io arc in constant 
contact with the people, in order to improve day to day 
service to the Community. 

6. In order to ensure honest and upright police 
work, police powers should be entrusted to carefully 
selected and properly trained men of character. They 
should be adequate in numbers, trusted by law and paid 
well to be above temptation. They should also be cloicly 

supervised dt parlmcnially. 

7. (a) The criminrd law, which puts minimum trust 
in the Police, creates serious handicaps for them. Law 
and procedure with respect to the d.itics of the police 
shoul I be so amended as to enab'e them to ac'iicvc 
tangible success by working honestly and without 
resorting to extra-legal methods. 

(b) Section I03 Cr. P.C. should be so amended as to 
allow Investigating Officers to calls as wpncsscs even 
pc sons not residing in the locality. 

(c) Literate witnesses should be re )uiicd to s'gn 
their s'ntcments rccorilcd bv the police during tlic 
invc^tigati.m under Section I6I Cr. P.C. 

(d) The wofvl 'truly' s'lould be inserted aft.-r the 
word 'au'wer' in .Sccli.an I61 (2) Cr. P.C. to in !.v i' 
inciimben' <■'11 cxcry witness to tell ilic trnt'i. The c-. I <>.'■ 
pcrjuiy is rampant and invcstig.itif'ii i> li.-imptr^rl iliie to 
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tack of such a provision. 

(c) S'opc of Section 162 should be widened to admit 
itatcmenis icccidcd by police during investigation both 
to corroborate as well rs to contradict a witness by 
either party. Even the non-confessional statement of 
the accused should be admitted as it represents truth 
at first blush of events and shows his untutored 
defence. 

(f) In Sccticn 172 Cr. P.C. the words “day to day” 
should be substituted by “as soon as possible and in 
any case not later than a period of one week”. Imprac- 
ticability of complying with the present provision 
sometimes leads to the malpractice of antidating caSe 
diaries. 

tg) Law of confession in India often shuts out 
valuable evidence and leads to failure of justice. It is 
also very derogatory to the police, who should be given 
at least the same credence as any other member of the 
public. To start with confessional statements recorded 
by A.S.P /Dy.S.P. in all cases and those recorded by 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors in minor cases punishable 
with imprisonment upto 3 years may be made admissi- 
ble in evidence, subject to safeguards on the lines of 
Judges Rules in England or other safeguards as may be 
deetred necessary. Sections 25, 26, 27 of the Evidence 
Act and Section 162 Cr. P.C. may be amended suitably. 

(h) There is no provision in the general law for 
taking blood samp'es, specimen of type written docu- 
ments, hair, nail clippings, etc., from the accused. Needs 
of scientific investigation indicate the desirability of a 
suitable provision in law. 

(i) Modern investigations necessitating reference to 
various experts cannot be completed in 15 days. Section 
167 Cr. P.C. should be suitably amended to give time 
for investigation beyond 15 days. 

(j) Section 94 Cr. P.C. should be suitably amended 
to authorise th: police, to order the accused to produce 
from his custody documents which do not contain his 
personal testimony. 

(k) Section 95 Cr.P.C. may be so amended as to 
cn iblc orders to be obtained on postal authorities to 
deliver to the police documents which arc not only in 
their custody but arc expected to be received in future. 

8. Since investigation work is a matter of a great 
responsibility, no officer below the rank of sub-inspector 
should be authorised to conduct investigations. 

9 (a) There should be one Sub-Inspector and one 
.Assistant Sub-Inspector for first 60 cognizable cases. 
For every additional 60 cases or a fraction thereof, 
there should be an additional S.l. 

(b) If the area of Police Station exceeds 75 square 
miles or population is more than 50,000 there should 
be an additional S.l. for other work. 

(c) Officers in charge of import and Police Stations 


should be Inspectors. 

(d) Separate staff should be provided for micellane- 
ous duties. 

(cj There should be periodical review of yard sticks 
for calculation of manpower for the pol ce stations. 

10 (a) The investigation staff should be separated 
from the Law and Order staff at the level of Sub- 
Inspectors in towns with a population of 1 lakh and 
above. 

(b) Fcr other areas, special investigation squads 
should be established for evey district to deal with 
specialised type of crime. 

11. Distric Crime Branches should be staitcd in 
each district to colhct and disseminate information, 
maintenance of modus operand! indices and tendering 
advice to Investigating Ofiicers. 

12. (a) ‘Crime Prevention Branches’ and ‘Juvenile 
Aid Bureaux’ may be progressively organised in 
consonance with modern ideas on crime prevention. 

(b) As a first st;p. District Crime Branches should 
be developed into Crime Prevention Bureaux by gradu- 
ally expanding their activities in the field of crime 
prevention and suitably augmenting their staff, 

13. For successful appi cation of science to criminal 
investigation, investigating officer should have aptitude 
and training in scientifie investigation ; and easy access 
to Forensic Scie ice Laboratory. 

14. Indian Police are handicapped by a woeful lack 
of modern equipment. Minimum Scientific facilities 
and oihcr technical aids recommended by I.Gs. 
Conference (Appendix I) should be provided at various 
levels. 

15. The number of Detective Training Schools and 
their capacity should be expanded so that all important 
police stations could be placed in charge of officers 
trained thoroughly in scientific investigation. 

16. Police officers should be attached to foreign 
police forces to study how science is used at the loc.'>l 
level of enforcement. 

17. For improving the medico-legal facilities in the 
country, the recommendations of the Survey Com- 
mittee, 1954 should be fully implemented as early as 
possible. 

IS. (a) The Law Commission recommended complete 
separation of the prosecution agency from the police, 
but the r.Gs. Conference un.-inimously felt that the 
Investigation and prosecution agencies should be 
coordinated under the guidance of one officer. There 
should be a permanent and integrated prosecuting agency 
for Sessions as well as Magisterial Courts in a district 
under a District Public Prosecutor. While such a 
prosecuting agency may remain functionally separate 
from the investigating agency, coordination at the 
district level should be ensured by the S.P., who should 
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police have a statutory duty to perform in protecting 
life and property and bringing offenders to justice. 

Chapter IV 

Operational And Administrative Responsibility Of The 
District Superintendent Of Police And The Role Of The 
District Magistrate In Police Administration 

1. The subject needs to be approached dispassion- 
ately without past administrative prejudices to find out 
what set-up would best serve the needs of the people. 

2. There should be complete organisational and 
functional independence of the police in the districts 
under the direct operational command and control of 
the I.G.P., who would himself be under the democratic 
control of the State Government. Such a set-up would 
be the best from the point of vietv of the people as 
well as the administration. 

3. The police was conceived as a distinct depart- 
ment under its own officers. But the chain of command 
was broken by p'acing the District Police under the 
control of the District Magistrate. The original inten- 
tion of Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras to 
deprive the District Magistrate of his control over the 
police was departed from when Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
a civilian, became the Governor of Madras. While 
defending to the combination of functions in the D.M. 
in reply to criticism of the Police Bill, Sir Bartte Frere 
admitted it to be a ‘Compromise’, and expressed the 
hope that at no distant date, reform w'ould be carried out 
throughout India. This pious hope did not materialise: 
and contrary to the warning of the Police Commis- 
sion of 1902 regarding undue interference by 
D. Ms. in police administration, their control was ex- 
tended further probably due to political expediency. 
On the eve of Independence, when the question of 
separation of the judiciary from the e.xecutive was 
considered, the Lokur Committee in Bombay also had 
to ensure that its p-oposals do not ‘weaken the autho- 
rity of the Head of the District or make it difficult to 
maintain law and order’. They Ind to recommend 
the creation of a new class of executive magistracy and 
brush aside a concrete scheme furnished by the then 
Chief Justice of Bombay, envisaging that the S.P. and 
not the D.M. should be responsible for maintenance of 
law and order in the district. 

4. The present system, which is called illogical by 
J.C. Curry and which was based on a compromise on 
principle, has been described as good enough by Bihar, 
U.P. and West Bengal Police Commissions, whose think- 
ing on the subject did not go be 3 ’ond crncurring with 
the views of the Frazer Commission which examined 
the question in an entirely different context more than 
60 years ago. 


The Maharashtra Police Commission have opined 
that it is necessary to have and show confidence in the 
force and its abilities, and a beginning may be made 
trusting of the S.P. under the Supervision of the D.I.G. 
and I.G.P. with the normal duties. 

6. Considerations of functional independence of the 
Police and the need for professionalisation warrant the 
removal of the control of the Executive Magistrate 
over the police and making departmental leadership at 
the district level fully responsible for all actions of the 
Police. 

7. The Police Commission of 1902 had opined 
that the D.M. should have the authority to interfere 
in the work of investigation. This position is reiterated 
in Police Manuals. However, as observed in S.P. 
Jaiswal Vs. the State of Punjab, 1953 Cr. L.J. 1018, the 
provisions of the Police Act do not override the provi- 
sions of the Cr. P.C. and the D.M. has no powers to 
issue directions to the police during the investigation 
of cases, unless he is acting as a Magistrate under the 
Cr. P.C. such a posit'on would not obtain after the 
separation of the judiciary fiom the execuiive. More- 
over, even a Judicial Magistrate has no power to 
require a report under Section 173 Cr. P.C. in a parti- 
cular manner. Therefore, any control expected to be 
exercised by the D.M. would be ill-conceived, extra 
legal and in consistent with the ‘Rule of Law' apart from 
the fact that it may amount to interference in the judi- 
cial process. Hence it is absolutely necessa y to recog- 
nise the statutory and exclusive responsibility of the S P. 
in the field of investigation of criminal cases and en- 
forcement of law in the district. 

8. The D.M. is no longer the ‘connecting link’ 
bem’een the executive and judicial functions of the 
administration. Hence the term Head of Criminal 
Administration is now a misnomer. In the interest of 
Justice and fairplay, no single functionary ought to 
combine the powers of investigation, prosecution and 
trial ; and be designated as ‘Head of Criminal Adminis- 
tration’. This concept thus furnishes no ground for 
continuing the present arrangement. 

9. The D.M. has no time and aptitude to look 
after the work of the prosecuting agency as a result 
of which prosecution of serious cases suffers. Detailed 
recommendations for functional separation and re- 
organisation of the prosecuting agency and entrustment 
of co-ordinating role of the S.P. have been m.ide in 
Chapter HI, (Paragraph 3.54 to 3.59J. 

10. (a) In the maintenance of public order there is need 
well defined control and direction. Delays associated 
with consultations and securing prior concurrence 
have to be avoided. Instances of delay as a result of 
difference of opinion and unhappy relations between the 

S.P. and the D.M. are numerous. The present arrange- 
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ments freeze all accumulated police experience in the 
executive sphere and D. Ms. overloaded with work are 
forced to depend on their Additional or Deputy Magis- 
trates. Only 2 per cent of their time is spent on law and 
order. They arc young, untrained and in experienced and 
hardly spend 2-3 years in the district throughout their 
service. Police officers, by their training and experience, 
are better suited to handle law and other situations 
than an average D.M. The D.Ms. generally do not 
take decisions except on police report. Even when the 
police act in the presence of Magistrates they find 
themselves the principal accused in the subsequent 
enquires. The people, the piess and the legislature 
generally feel that the police are responsible for failure 
of law and order mechinery. The Magistrate’s role is 
generally forgotten. S.P.’s responsibilities are more 
real and substantial than those of th: D.M. which are 
merely thcoritical. Power must go with responsibility 
and the lack of confidence in the S.P. should be re- 
moved. He should be made completely independent 
and fully responsible for maintenance of public order. 
Otherwise there will be delay and diffusion of res- 
ponsib.lity ard the public interest will suffer. 

(b) The law and order problems have been handled 
creditably by the police without the guidance of 
magistrates in big cities like Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. The system is recently extended to other towns. 
As such there, need be no apprehensions about removal 
of D.M.’s control. 

(c) A serious consequence of the present system 
is that tl c magistracy has come to lose respect of the 
people. Magisterial enquiries generally evoke no 
confidence and judicial enquiries are invariably demand- 
ed. In ordei to generate greater public confidence in 
police administration, it is better to separate the police 
from the magistracy and subject their actions, as 
occasion arises, to independent judicial scrutiny. 

11. The distribution of powers under the Cr.P.C, 
between the Judicial M: gistracy and the Executive Police 
may be carried out on rational lines as suggested in 
Appendix X. 

12. The contention that D.M. functions as a 
‘Shock cbsoibcr’ is misconceived. Shock absorbers 
arc needed for the administration if the police arc used 
in a coercive manner. In a free society, such a theory 
Iircvcnts police public relations from being placed on a 
sound footing, unhappy State of police, public relations 
is due to tlic fact that magistrate— supported police 
cared litilc to obtain public approval of their work 
in the past. A society whicli has to be protected from iis 
own police needs for moic ambitious scheme of police 
reforms than a mere device of shock absorption. The 
public relations, in fact, need to be tackled mere 
positively than defensively. 


13(a) The problem of redress of citizens* grievances 
is closely linked up with the disc'pline and morale of 
the force. In the interest of proper leadership, it is 
essential to leave matters relating to discipline and 
redress of public grievances entirely to the police. The 
disciplinary powers cannot be divided without weakening 
the authority of the police executive. Serious in roads 
made into this field by various police regulations need 
to be removed. 

(b) Genuine redress of grievances can come only 
from S.P. and the higher authorities D.M. has no 
machinery at present to get enquiries made into com- 
plaints against the police. All petitions are generally 
forwarded to S.P. for disposal. After separation of 
Judiciary, the D.M. would have no authority to take 
cognisance of complaints under Section 202 Cr. P.C. 
Moreover, in view of the inadvisability of entrusting 
investigation of complaints to an authority outside the 
Pol.ee Department, which has been clearly pointed out 
by the Royal Commission in U.K., the D M. or any 
machinery under him has no role to play in their field. 
A detailed Scheme for s'reamlining of the department 
machinery for redress of grievances has been suggested 
by the Study Group in Chapters HI, VI and IX. The 
S.P. should be made fully responsible for investigation 
of complaints against subordinate o.fficers to place 
police — public relations on proper footing. 

14 (a) Extensive Powers of control given to the D.M. 
in other fields also have not contributed to improvement 
in police efficiency. Whatever improvements have taken 
place are due to the reformative zeal of senior police 
officers. The efficie.icy of branches which are not 
directly under the D.M. e.g. the C.I.D is much higher. 

(b) The practice of inspecting police stations by 
D.Ms. serves no useful purpose and these days nobody 
bothers about it. 

(c) The Power of D.M. to require the transfer of 
sub Inspectors, the S.P’s command of the force. On the 
principle of one ship— one captain; the S.P. should 
have full authority for this purpose and he should be 
held wholly lesponsible for his actions. 

15. The practice of writing confidential reports on 
Superintendents of Police by D.M. is inconsistent with 
functional independence. It is purely a departmental 
matter concerning the intirnal administration and discip- 
line. This practice should be stopped. 

16. TliC Supcr-imposiiion of scores of outsiders 
who arc not subordinate to the chief at intermediate 
levels introduces a substantial chaotic element in ad- 
ministration. The anomalous position of the S.P. 
vis-a-vis the departmental supervisors like D.I.G. and 
I.G. on the one hand and the D.M. on the other is by 
no means conducive to discipline and promotion of 
efficiency. 
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17. The argument that civilian control of police is 
necessary because it is a iinifomed organisation is 
fallacious. Police itself is civil— a uniformed part of the 
cornmunUy Infact, it is the tou;l stone of the spirit and 
quality cf civil administration of a country. It is a 
civifan profession with its own professional standards, 
which; if properly developed, can act as much greater 
safeguards than the control of the D.M. 

18. TlicD.M.'s so called position as a representative 
of the Government also does not entitle him to control 
the police. It is inconsistent with the c.ancept of func- 
lioaal independe.'ce, and from the point of constitutional 
propriety and good government, the rcsponsibi'ity of 
representing the State in the field of criminal investi- 
gation and maintenance of public order should vest 
wholly and squarely in the police officers, who represent 
the primary of law. Tlie British who created this extra 
ordinary institution of the D.M. in India never found 
any such office necessary in their own country. 

19. The collector’s position as a coordinator also 
docs rot entitle him to head the police organisation. 
While the D.M. as a coordinator does not interfere 
in the other branches of district a Jministration, he 
e.xerci es vast powers with regard to working detafis of 
police administration, which is not jistifiedat ail. Co- 
ordination in fact calls for cooperatioi and not sub- 
ordinate. 

20. Tlie analogy of the F.ench Prefect also does not 
furnish any cogent support for continuing the s; stem of 
the D.M. The prefect has no aut' ority to interfere in t';e 
investigations, and h's control of the Police for preser- 
vation of order is perhaps neccsiita’cd by a variety of 
police forces Slate, Gendermarie and Municipal, divi- 
sion of police into ‘judicial’ and ‘administrative’; 
provision of the Geidcrmarie under Ministry of Armed 
Forces for rural security and absence of any functionary 
like the District Superintendent of Police in India. We 
have a homogeneous police foice under an I G.P. in the 
State and his representative in the S.P. is provided in 
every district. Moreover, the French Police have no 
great reputation as an efficient or honest police organi- 
sation in the woild. We cannot expect our police to be 
popular and yet put them in the organisational world of 
the Freeh administration 

21. (a) The French administr.-'tive system is based on 
a centralising spirit. Its compatibility with the present 
trend towards decentralisation in our country needs 
careful consideration. 

(b) It has been found difficult to countenance the 
association of the col'ecfor with the Zila Parisbad as i's 
Chairman. If he ultimately yields bis pre-eminen t place 
to tbeZili Parishad it would be imp'oper for him to 
control the Police. In the changing flux of district 
administration, it would be better to go by fho principles 


regarding organisational status and functional indepen- 
dence of the British Pol'ce. In the choice of models we 
should prefer the Br tish to the French institutions. 

22 The I.P.S. officers are worthy of t.'ust. They come 
from cultured, broad-minded and well educated classes 
and enter service through a coantr^-widc combined 
competit ve examination. Arrangeme'.ts for training 
have also be improved considerably by starling even 
advanced courses for Superintendents of Police. Willian 
H. Parker, Ch ef of Los Ange'es Police, found that the 
leadership of the Indian Police reflects careful selection 
and b'inging into 'erv'cc of highly intelligent and 
academically qualified pe^^onnel. S'lri Y. B. Chowan 
while proposing Bomb y City Patten of police adminis- 
tration for Ahmedabad saw no reason to fear a police 
officer whi'e giving the powers of D.M to him, Shri 
Shar.ti lal Shah also feels that there is no reason why the 
Home Minister with his department shou'd not be able 
to attend to /aw and order matters direct/y through 
district police officers who belong to I.P.S. 

23. (a) A healthy approac'i to police reforms must be 
based on the recognition of the need for blossoming 
police leadership in vlex-of its role as a transforming 
generation and a professionalising element in service. 

(b) Section 4 of the police Act of 1861 should be 
amended to renove the words ‘undue general control 
and direction of such magis'rates' from it. 

(c) Amendment will a'so be required in Sections 
13, 17, 30(2) and 47 of the P jlice Act. In fact, the Study 
Gro ip has suggested that there is need for an entirely 
new Indian Police Act. 

(d) Amendments will also be required to the relevant 
sections of the Cr.P.C. and various special Acts as 
suggested in Appendix X. 

(e) TI'C Commissioners of Divisions should have 
no crntrol or reponsibility in the police sphere. 

(f) If, for any reason, this change cannot be brought 
about immediately all over the country, a beginning 
may be made in the centrally administrated areas or in 
a few selected States as an experimental measures. 

Chapter - V 

Policing In Large Cities 

1. A heterogeneous pipulation, high incidence of 
crime, frequency and break down of law and ord r and 
the rapidity with which the situation deteriorates in the 
cities necessitate a well organised and closely knit police 
force capible of going into action at short notice. 
Action taken after prolonged consu’tation may be too 
late and lead to disastrous consequences. Unity of 
command as welt as promptness in action is po'-sible in 
metropolitan type of police S3'stem in which the responsi- 
bility is fixed solely on the Commissioner of Police. This 
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system has be;n working successfully in Bombay, 
Ca'cutta, Madras and Hyderabad. Its extension to 
Abmedabad, Poona, Nagpur and Bangalore has more 
than justified itself The system has been commended 
by Prime Ministers, Home Ministers, Chief Ministers 
and also the various State Police Commissions. It may 
be extended to all cities with a popu'ation 4 to 5 lakhs 
or more. 

2. Regarding the vexed question of relationsh'p 
between the I.G.P. and the Commissioner of Police, 
the Study Group feels that there is no justification for 
keeping the Commis ioner independent of the I.G.P. 
Since more cities would have Commissioners of police, 
keeping such Commissioners independent of the 1. G. 
and creation of separate units of the police force in a 
Sta'e would be undesirab'e. Pooling of resources will 
be conducive to economy, efficiency and progress. The 
position of the I.G.P. as the Head of a composite Pol ce 
force of the State and as official Adviser to the Govern- 
ment should be maintained. However, the Commissioner 
of police should have a large measure of Independence 
in takmg prompt and decisive action, 'n day today 
functions of urgent nature magesteriH and othens the 
Commissioner may be empowered to correspond 
directly with the Government He should, however, 
keep the I.G P. in the picture regarding important 
administr. tive and policy matters. 

3 There should be a Research and Planning celt to 
asse-s social problems, advise about policing needs 
and suggest measures for better organisation, equipment 
and training to prepare the police to deal with new 
situ, tions effectively. 

4. No city police can work without a modem 
‘Control Room’ which is the nerve centre of all police 
activity. All big cities with a population of 1 lakh and 
above should have ‘Con'rol Rooms’ for coordinating 
the work of wireless-fitted mobile patrols, flying squads 
and police station staff, to ensure eflective deployment 
of available forces. 

5. (a) Due to exigencies of law and order duties, 
investigation of cases badly suflers staff for investi- 
gation should be separated so that they can give 
whole — hearted attention to investigation work. Such 
functional division will also encourage specialisation. 

(b) There should be a separate Detective Branch 
for handling wide spread and specialised crime Speciali- 
sed squads may be formed for dealing with auto-thefts, 
bank robberies, murders, kidnapping and so on. 

t>. (a) Formation of ‘Anti-Goonda Squads’ may 
help in controlling goondas who pose a cba'lange in big 
cities. 

(b) A Social Police wing may he made responsible 
for enfoicement of social legislation, organisation of 
Juvenile Aid Bureaux and other social defence work. 


7. (a) A well-organised .‘traffic police’ is a vital 
necessity to control the growing vehicular traffic. Police 
should be associated in the planning of roads in cities. 

(b) Separate branches for transport and communi- 
cations, and a unit of mounted police are also necessary. 

8. Beat and patrol work is the foundation of effi- 
cient police work in the cities. Food constables are 
essential for acqu'siiion of local knowledge. Mobile 
patrols cannot supplant but only supplement the foot 
patrols. 

9. (a) The policemen in cities should be specially 
recruited and trained so that they are properly oriented 
to handle complex problems 

(b) Adequate special pay should be given to them 
to compensate for higher cost of living and onerous 
nature of their duties. 

Provision of family accommodation at suitable centres 
in convenient areas to all policemen is essential to keep 
the force contended, particularly because house rent in 
cities are higher than house rent allowance sanctioned. 

10. (a) Special training must be given to each 
policeman in public contact. 

(b) A ‘complaints cell’ under and Assistant Com- 
missioner should deal with public grievances. 

(c) A separate public relations officer should organise 
publ c relations activities, and keep proper contact with 
the press. He may also lock after welfare cf the 
personnel. 

(d) Officers in charge of complaints cell’ and ‘Public 
Relations work’ should work directly under the Com- 
missioner of Police. 

(e) The Commissioner of Police may assess public 
opinion by keeping in touch with leading persons and 
ensure efficient service. 

Immediate attention needs to be paid to reorgani- 
s tion of city police. If the above scheme of reorgani- 
sation is accepted, a provision should be made in the 
proposed Police /“ct which could form the basis for 
reorganisation of police in all cities of India. This will 
being about uniformity, and leave scope for minor 
adjustments to suit local requirements. 

Chapter — VI 

Police Administration At The State Level 

1. According to law and the existing rules, the I.G.P. 
is responsible for the enternal economy and efficient 
organisation of the police, but significantly enough, he 
is not responsible for the operation of the police force. 
In actual practice, however, the Government have found 
its desirable to entrust operational control to Inspector — 
General and Deputy Inspector Generals the I.G. and his 
officers should be responsible for carrying out police 
functions efficiently. The operational command, direc- 
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tion and control of the police force should be vested in 
the I.G.P. A provision to this effect may be made in 
the law and police Manuals. 

2. There is a strong case for mrking Inspectors — 
General the Secretary to Government in matters con- 
cerning law and order and police administration. As an 
initial step, the I.G.P. may be made Ex-officio Secretary 
as regards police administration. 

3. I.G.P. should have adequate administrative 
powers for creation of temporary posts, transfers, 
and postings of officers, deployment of men and 
materials, etc , to make his operational command over 
the force more effective. All administrative posvers at 
present vested in the Horae Secretary may be transferred 
to I.G P. 

4. Assistance of Additional I.G. and D.I.Gs. on a 
functional as well as regional basis, depending on the 
size of the State, should be given to the I G. P. For 
Commanding Spcc'al Armed Reserves, Intelligence 
Department, C.I.D. Railway Police, etc and for attend- 
ing to the work of personnel administration, equipment, 
buildings, communications transport and police 
budget. 

5. The Range D.Ir.G. have definite important and 
useful functions to perform. Their posts are absolutely 
necessary for providing adequate assistance to the I.G. 
and maintaining a high level of efficiency. 

6. (a) There should be a well-organised C.I.D. in 
every State. 

(b) The Intelligence Departments should be respon- 
sible for study cf subversive and other political move- 
ments security. 

(c) The crime branch should take up investigation or 
widespread, professional and important crime. Special 
squads may be organised within the crime branch to deal 
with counterfeiting of currency, white coll r crime, 
smuggling and other types of crime of organised or 
special nature. Enforcement of various regulatory 
measures may also be entrusted to Crime Branch. 

(d) There should be a separate Crime Prevention 
Branch to organise such work in the State. It may deal 
with Crime Prevention Bureaux. Juvenile Guidance 
Bureaux, etc. 

(e) A printing press may be attached to the C.I.D. 

(7) It may be desirable to entrust enforcement of 

social legislation such as prohibition, suppression of 
immoral traffic, etc., to a separate unit in charge of a 
D.I.G. working under the I G. 

8. The I.G. should have an adequately staffed 
Research cell he added by a S.P. working directly under 
him. 

9. (a) There should be a Forensic Science Labora- 
tory under the I.G.P. in every State. 

(b) Provision of at least the miniramn scientific 


facilities to the Investigating Officers on the scale re- 
commended by I.G.’s Conference (Appendix I) is 
essential to make them use scientific methods in investi- 
gation. The recommendations of I.G.s’ conference may 
be implemented fully. 

10. There should be a State Director of Public 
Prosecutions to advise the I.G. in complicated matters 
of Law, Study in Judgements and legal flows in investi- 
gations etc. 

11. (a) In view of great e.xpansion in the Armed 
Police Battalions in recent years and their e,xpanding 
role, it is necessary to devote considerable thought to 
their planning, organisation, equipment, training etc. 

(b) Where possible, the armed police may be separa- 
ted from the civil police in the districts, but both the 
wings should remain under the unitary command of the 
Superintendent of Police 

(c) The Armed Battalions in a State may be grouped 
under an Additional Inspector General of police. The 
Additional I.G. must remain Subordinate to the I.G.P. 
So that the unity of command of the latter is not 
impaired. 

12. (a) Policing on the Railways is a responsibility 
of the Stale Police and they should be made to accept 
it as such. Vesting police poweis in any organisation 
other than the Police, like the R.P.F. is undesirable- 
R.P.F. is an internal arrangement to protect Railway 
properly. 

(b) G.R.P. in the State should be placed under a 
D.I.G. with State wide jurisdiction or, if work is not 
heavy, under an A.I.G working directly with LG. 

13. There should be a well-equipped radio organi- 
sation and M.T. organisation with central work shops of 
their own in every Slate. 

14. Id the I G.’s office, there should be a cell to 
look into public grievances and a section of this cell 
should deal with cases of corruption among the police. 
D.I.G. /S.P. should be a vigilence officer. The vigilance 
section shou'd collect intelligence about corrupt prac- 
tices and also invetigate into cases of corruption. 
This section should locate points of corruption and 
suggest improvements in procedure to prevent malpracti- 
ces Tlie Vigilance Officer may have his representatives 
at the district level, if necessary. He should review 
periodically the work of complaints cells under the 
superintendents of police. The Vigilance Section should 
cooperate closely with the Sta'e Vigilance Department. 

15. There should be a State Public Relations 
Officer under the I.G.P. to plan and organise public 
relations activities. He should also work as State 
Press Relations Officer and look after the welfare of the 
force. 

16. Tlie I.G. should keep in touch with important 
public men in the Stat? including M.L.As and M Ps, 
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in order to assess efficiency, spot weaknesses and plan 
improvements. 

Chapter — VII 

Financial Administration 

l.(a) The development of the Indian police has 
been hampered throughout due to allocation of inade- 
quate funds. liven after independence the percentage of 
expenditure on revenue account spent on police has 
tended to diminish. Artificial distinction betv/cen plan 
and non-plan expenditure hes dried up fundi for 
departments like the police through effective policing is 
so cs'cntial for development activities. 

fb) Analysis of expenditure on police shov/s the 
backv/ardness of the force. The expenditure is mostly 
on pay and allov/ances of pcrionnel and very negligible 
on scientific equipment and training etc Failure to 
show expenditure on armed pol cc separately tends to 
present an incorrect picture about civil police and the 
need for improvement in them docs not get highlighted. 

(c) Police population ratio as v/cll as the per capita 
expenditure on police in India compare unfavourably 
with other countries. 

(d) It is necessary to reorient financial policy and 
budgetary procedure to provide adcqua'c funds for need 
ba'cd policing. 

2. In the budgets, the expenditure on police should 
be classified under the folio. vmg bro<.d headings : 

(a) Fxpcnditurc on routine tashs of policing inclu- 
ding pay, allowances and contingencies 

(b) fxpcnditurc on training, rcscarcli and specialist 
services including crime prevention branches, special 
units for enforcement of special kg’slation, etc., to make 
the police more competent for their nev/ and expanding 
side. 

(c) r xpenditurc on modernisation of the police includ- 
ing scientific equipment for invcs'igation and traffic 
control, transport and commun cation facilities lihe v/irc- 
Icss and telephones. 

td) ilfpenditurc on Armc 1 f'ol.cc Italtalions for 
internal 'cairity and extern :1 defense, 
fc) f.vpenditurc on police 1 ousing 
3. The cxpe-rditurc on poke- 'hon'd he related 
to actual requirements ; but con.idcrin.' llje cili/c'-s, 
c-npacitv to pa' , r'U a roui'h cile'ulati in, it v/rju'd n' t be 
untcasonab’c to suege t tl.at Rs 3 fer cpiia may he 
carmarJ cd for c 'pen litu'c on Roliee under c 'teg uy, 

(!) Above, "is'n further love timtion as may h: 
re.c' ar-. to arrive . t a e; rrcct fig -re for this p irpo-.e 
rr.av be i r ien.oV -.n b> tl e /.Rr . 

(bt 25 per cert f f tie for d pro-, n'e ! ur -'e- r.a) -liouM 
te: r'bttc ; f< r ft') r.n ! <c) ri ' rder to r er. e.c s rca-un- 
d-'.-reerf rr.'>Ierr. *'''b n in the rie>! lOveir.. 


fc) Modernisation of fire service, v/hcrc it is part 
of the Police, should also be governed by the above 
principles. 

(d) flxpcnditurc on armed police battalions should 
be determined with reference to actual needs, 

(e) There is need for greater financial assistance from 
the centre to the States in respect of Police Housing 
Schemes . 

4, The State Governments should meet the entire 
expenditure on (a) and (d) and half of the expenditure 
on (b), (c) and fe), the remaining half be provided 
by the centre from the plan funds the centre has a 
special responsibility under the constitution to make 
provision for, ‘training’ and ‘Scientific and icchnical 
assistance in investigation of crime’, llencr the centre 
could legitimately be expected to bear 50 per cent of the 
expenditure on training and modernisation as apart of 
social defence — planning centra! assistance in tfic field of 
housing as is essential because of the huge capital 
expenditure involved, 

5. (a) Initiation of nc>/ proposals should go on 
throughout the year. The I.G.R, should be associated 
with the Finance Department in the processing of thc-c 
proposals. 

(b) The Expenditure on pay and alIo'//,inces on the 
existing establishment may be accepted us a fired charge 
as there is no scope for a S'ecurity. If enough funds arc 
not available for the rest of the items. The f'lnancc 
Department should not make cuts in vario.is ilerns 
themselves. They should simply indicate the total 
amount that can be provided and leave it to the I.G. to 
make the necessary cuts and adjust priorities. 

(c) Rost budget secruliny should be given up 
aWogclhcr. Government sanctions sfioufd be deemed 
to have been issued as soo,n as appropriation is passed 
by the Ic.'i .iaturc unless cost of original proposal I. as 
increased substantially and material change therein is 
considered necessary 

(d) Rudc'et procedure be simplified and excessive 
itemration should I>c avoidet! as it unduly rctricts 
the financial po-xers of operative agencies and rcn'icrs 
fruitful exercise of the pov.crs of rcappri-prialion 
difficult, 

<c) I xisting heads and sub-heads may be maintain'd 
for purpo'ss of estimating an ! determinin.’ l)udg--t 
allosatiors, and ako for c/erc.sing interrird control. 
Rii'l.’ct prop i-alv presenic 1 to liie legj-l iture rn ly 'bov/ 
(irA'j eptn li'istc rcjuirc I under the broad and m tin 
fie ds. 

fi (-t) Hie financial p';veisfjf tl e I fj.R. tii" f t! er 
O r.tro'lrg O.'! eers ar,d He-t is of Di-.lr.st O.bb.'-s sb u! 1 
^ c cr*^ 'ir^'Tccj 

li<) De'eT'ed i.-iane,';! p..v rs sbou'd t - ' - " i 

•ubj'.t to the c.aly cor.d.tioa, ti. i ’to* ! j r.-nt' is 
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not exceeded at the time of incurring expenditure. 

(c) All the financial powers vested in the Home 
Secrelary as Secretary to Government should be vested 
inthcI.G.P. Two tiers of financial control ohould thus 
be removed. 

(d) A Financial Adviser of sufficiently high mark 
should be attached to the office of I.G.P. He should be 
i n constant touch with the Finance Department and 
arrange continuous audit to fix responsibifitj', thereby 
preventing irregularities. He should be assisted by an 
Accounts cell. 

7. (a) A Board consisting of I.G.P., Finance Secretary 
and Chief Engineer, P.VV.D. should be constituted to 
consider budget proposals in respect of major and 
minor housing works, and to determining total alloca- 
tions and priorities. 

(b) Administrative and financial sanctions of p'ans 
and estimates should thereafter be issued by the I.G. 

(c) A P.W.D. D/r/sion should be created lookaftcr 
police works. 

8. (a) I.P S. officers should be trained in general 
questions relating to Financial Administration. Such 
training, to be useful, should be imparted after an officer 
gains some experience in the field. 

(b) Tliey could be attached for purpose of such 
training to A G.’s office or the Finance Departments in 
the States or to the I.A. and A.S. Training school 
at Simla for a fortnight before their promotion as S.P. 

(c) Experts in Financial Administration should 
deliver a course of lectures to the Advanced Course 
Officers at the National Police Academy, Abu. 

Chapter— VUl 

Personnel Administration 

1. In view of the changing role and tasks of the 
police, reorientation of recruitment planning is essential 
to ensure selection of officers who will be able to meet 
the new demands and discharge new functions effec- 
tively. 

2. Selection should be based on merit and compre- 
hensive tests should be conducted to select recruits with 
capacity and aptitude for work. 

3. Minimum educational standard for constables 
should be Vllth class for Armed Branch and Matricula- 
tion for the Civil Police ; P.U.C. Intermediate in the 
case of R S.Is. and a University Degree in the case of 
Sub-Inspectors. 

4. • For uniformity in the standard of recruitment to 
the ranks of constables, A.S.Is.. S Is. and R.S Is , in 
every State thrre should be a whole-time Recruitment 
Board comprising police experts, a Medical Officer and 
n Senior D.l.G. asChiirman. One more D.IG., a 
pc'sonaliiy Testing O.ficer and a Psychologist or- 


Psychiatrist may be added to the board at the time of 
selection of S.Is. written c.xaminations could be held in 
various centres in the State and the Board may go 
round to range Headquarters for lidding tests and 
interviews. The Board could also undertake personnel 
research. 

5. In order to attract better candidates, the emolu- 
ments and the status of the constable should be fixed 
commensurate with Jiis responsibilities and the standards 
expected of him. 

6. Adequate chances of promotion should be 
available to the members of the organisation at all 
levels. Promotion shou'd be based entirely on merit 
and selection should be scrupu'ously fair and impartial. 

7. To qu ilify for promotion, a constable should 
have put in 3 years of pcrmanc.it service and must pass 
a written promotion test to be held throughout the 
State. Question papers should be set by a central 
authority like principle of the police coilege. 

8. Wlierc the rank of A.S.I. if retained for reasons 
of economy, the system of promotion recommended for 
the rank of Sub-Inspectors may be followed. 

9. Fifty per cent of the vacancies in the rank of 
Sub-Inspcctors must go to the open market recruits. A 
Head Constable or A.S.I. would be normally allowed 
to compete for promotion to the rank of S I. till the age 
of 45 years, and thereafter only under special circum- 
stances. 

10. There should be no direct recruitment of the 
rank of Inspector and vacancies should be filled 100 per 
cent by promotion. Selection should be based on 
record, interview and pr.nctical tests. 

11. An interview should be held for promotion of 
Inspectors to the rank of Dy. S.P. It should carry 
50 per cent marks, the remaining 50 per cent being 
niiotted for service record. The interview board may 
consist of a Member of the Public Service Commission, 
I.G.P. and a Senior D I.G. 

12. It would be in the interest of the Department to 
do away with direct recruitment of Dy. Ss.P. Existence 
of two ranks doing almost the same type of work with 
dilTercnt pay scales and prospects is not conductive to 
harmonious work. Direct recruitment of Dy. Ss.P, 
also marks the promotion prospects of subordinate 
ranks. However, if it is felt that direct recruitment 
to the rank of Dy. S P. may continue, at least 50 per 
cent of the posts should be filled by promotion. In fact, 
the intake by direct recruitment should be regulated in 
such a way as to ensure that such direct recruits have 
reasonable prospect of promotion to the rank of S.P. in 
about 10 years. 

13. It is suggested in certain quarters tliat the 
promotion quota for Dy. Ss.P, in IPS cadre may be 
increased from 25 to something between JO ani 40 per 
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cent with a view to providing relief in certain States 
where promotions of Dy. Ss.P. even after IS years of 
service are not possible. This proposal is opposed by 
others on the ground that it will dilute the IPS and that 
such decision should not be taken unilaterally in the 
case of police as similar percentages are fixed in other 
services as well. The question may be decided after 
taking all aspects of the matter into consideration. 

14. (a) The I.P.S. (.A.ppointment by promotion) 
Sixth Amendment Regulations, 1967 may be repealed so 
far as promoted Deputy Superintendents of Police are 
concerned because by the time their turn for inclusion 
in the select list comes, even the brighter ones among 
them would normally have crossed the age of 52 years 
which is prescribed by the above Amendment Regula- 
tions. 

(b) Officiating service of promoted oRicers should be 
taken into consideration while preparing the combined 
Gradation list of State Police Service Officers. 

(c) The usual waiting period of about S years for 
being brought on the select list may be reduced to 4 
yeais in case of promoted Deputy Superintendents in 
view of their long experience particularly in the rank of 
Inspector which involves some superv isory respcnsibili- 
ties. 

15. The age of superannuation for Dy. Ss.P. should 
be related to the retirement age for the I.P.S. so that no 
set of officers gets advereely affected. 

16. At least 5 per cent posts in intermediate ranks 
of Head Constables, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors and Inspectors may be reser\-ed for those 
with uniformly good record but who could not qualify 
for promotion. 

17. The period of probation should he 2 years in 
c.ach rank both for direct recruits as well as promotees. 
If the person is found unsuitab’e, there should be no 
hesitation to terminate his appointment or to revert him 
after giving him one year's gr.ice period. 

IS. Temporary posts should be made permanent 
within 3 to 5 ye.trs. 

19. Pre-service training should be encouraged by 
starting courses in Forensic Science, Criminology and 
Police Science, etc. in more universities. Police wing 
of N.C.C. may be started. Lessons on Road Sense, 
Traffic Code. Fire fighting and First Aid may be inclu- 
ded in school books to create favourable proclivity for 
police career. 

20. There should be a combined training school for 
about 300 to 600 recruit constables in each range with 
proper whole-time instruction.al statT. 

21. fal Constables' tr.aining should be for 1-1/2 vears. 
Tlaey should be given practical experience in the field 
for 6 months between 2 periods of academic instructions 
in the training school, each of six months duration. 


During training, emphasis should be laid on courtesy 
and service to the people. 

(b) It is necessary to provide adequate training 
reserves ; instructional staff on the scale recommended 
in Appendix XII of U.P. Police Commission’s Report ; 
and adequate special pay and other incentives for the 
instructional staff. 

(c) For provision of text books on police work in 
Hindi and regional languages, a section should be set 
up in the proposed Central Directorate of Police 
Training . 

22. Sub-Inspectors should be trained for one year 
in the school. Law, Constitution, Jurisprudence, 
Scientific Aids, Sociology, Criminology, Psychology, 
Public Administration, Public Relations, practical 
demonstrations besides work amongst the public by way 
of research and study may be included in the curriculum. 
States should take full advantage of the training facili- 
ties available at the Central Detective Training Schools, 
Forensic Science Laboratories and other institutions. 
Such facilities should also be developed in State Training 
Colleges. 

23. The first year’s training of the Dy. Ss.P. 
should preferably be at the National Police Academy, 
Abu. Thereafter, they should be sent to the State 
Police Colleges for 3 months to learn local laws, proce- 
dures and language. 

24. (a) The National Police Academy is doing 
invaluable work for basic and in-service training of I.P.S. 
Officers. It is proposed to be shifted to Hyderabad. 
Implementation of decision for its permanent loCiation 
may be done early so that future expansions may be 
planned and expedited. 

(h) The possibility of introducing a mid-term spell 
of practical tr.tining for probationary A.Ss.P. lasting 
about 4 to 6 months instead of continuous training for 
1 year may be examined. 

25. (a) The State Police Colleges should be expanded 
after taking into consideration the demands and frequ- 
ency of refresher courses for the lower ranks. 

(b) Constables should do a refresher course before 
they are due for promotion. Head Constables should 
attend a similar course after 5 years. Such courses may 
be arranged for Inspectors after 5 to S years. Dy. Ss.P. 
with 5 to S years and not on select list may also do a 
refresher course at the N.itional Police Academy. 

(c) .A.t present I.P.S. officers with 6 to S years ser\icc 
and Dy. Ss.P. on the select fist do an Advance Course. 

senior st.afT course for Ss.P. with about 12 to 14 years 
service may be introduced to gi\'e them superior super- 
visory orientation. 

25. Specialised and advanced training facilities 
ofl'ered at central school for weapons and tractics, 
central transport school, etc, should be availed of by the 
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Stales. Facilities for special courses in intelligence, 
crime, traffic, wireless, motor transport, scientific aids, 
etc., available in various States should be expanded 
further. 

27. Courses and study tours for selected senior 
members in Administrative Staff College, Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, National Defence 
College and also in foreign countries may be organised. 
Delegates should be sent to the seminars and meetings 
organised by International Criminal Police Organisa- 
tion. 

28. Recruitment and Promotion organisation pro- 
posed in para 8'8 could with suitab'e augmentation of 
staff, undertake the work of the Directorate of Training 
in the States. 

29. There should also be a Central Directorate of 
Training perhaps headed by Director, National Police 
Academy, The Central Directorate may arrange train- 
ing of instructors; evolve ideal patterns of training ; 
organise specialised courses, devise planned system of 
career development ; evaluate training benefits ; conduct 
research in training methods ; produce films and text 
books ; organise seminars and conferences on training 
etc. 

30. (a) Modern methods of imparting training 
through the screen, take recorders, charts, simulated 
scenes, sand models may be adopted in a big way in all 
Stales. 

(b) Police officers should be encouraged to publish 
bocks on various subjects of training. 

(c) The Central Government may include ‘Police 
Science' as a subject for National Writers’ Award. 

31. (a) The need for higher wage for the policemen 
has been recognised by U.P., Bihar, Punjab and West 
Bengal police commissions. 

(b) Police compensation scales area part and parcel 
of the wage level of each community. The formula 
evolved by the Royal Commission on police m U.K. 
envisages standard rates of wages of the skilled worker 
in a wide range of industries plu<; an ‘Economic Supple- 
ment’ of 45 per cent of compensate him for his liability 
to work in shifts, at night, at week ends and holidays 
without extra payment. A further supplement of 25 
per cent of pay minus value of house rent is suggested 
for recognition of the value of the constable to the 
community. 

(c) Calculated on the basis of Royal Commission’s 
formula, the top of incremental scale for a constable 
should be Rs. 220. The scale suggested is Rs. 150- 
220 . 

(d) If this scale is not acceptable due to financial 
implications, a scale of Rs 125 — 200 with increments 
spread over 25 years m.iy be sanctioned. The selection 
grade may be abolished where it exists. 


(c) As regards pay, the constables should not be 
equated to class IV servants as has been the practice so 
far. They should be treated as public servants possess- 
ing special skill and technical qualifications, and may 
be equated to class III. 

32. Equitable pay scale for H.Cs., A.S.Is. S.Is. 
Inspectors and A.P.Ps. Grade I and II may be deter- 
mined. 

33. There is a case for upward revision of pay 
scales of all gazetted ranks. 

34. The positive aspect of discipline should be 
emphasized to foster enthusiastic obedience of orders, 
strict adherence to rules in performance of duties and 
observance of code of conduct. 

35. There should be decentralisation of powers of 
punishment to ASP/DSP, Inspectors and S.Is. Discipli- 
nary powers of the senior officers should be enhanced 
as shown in Appendix IV, because the existing powers 
are inadequate and the procedure for departmental 
enquiries is cumbersome and dilatory. 

36. Revision of the procedure may be considered 
for speedy disposal of departmental enquiries. 

37. Improvement in social prestige or the organisa- 
tion and public support are essential for maintenance of 
high morale. 

38. (a) Percentage of constabulary and subordinate 
officers provided with accommodation is very small in 
most Slates. Provision of 100 per cent housing through 
a modem housing project is essential to boost up morale 
and efficiency. 

(b) Till the requisite number of houses is construc- 
ted, house rent allowances at reasonable rales should 
be sanct oned to the policemen. 

39. (a) Normally a policemen should be required to 
work for 8 hours. It would be desirable to grant one 
day offT after 6 days of duty. If this is not possible due 
to exigencies of service, monetary compensation or 
compensatory leave/special casual leave may be granted 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Leave travel concessions for both ways journeys 
to the native place may be granted once a year. 

40. Free diet to police patients and free treatment 
to their families should be given. Special leave and 
diet allowance should be granted to T.B. patients. 
Medical leave may be allowed to accumulate upto 180 
days. 

41. A system of granting immediate financial relief 
and standard pension for policeman’s family within 10 
days after his death ; and a special system of insurance 
for policemen with adequate coverage of accident, injury 
or sickness should be introduced. The State should also 
contribute towards the premium, 

42. Age of superannuation in Civil Police should 
be 58 provided th.e oflTicer is physically fit. There should 
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be an annual check after 55. In Armed Police it should 
be 50 for Head Constables and 45 for Constables, and 
libera) retirement benefits should be prescribed for 
them. 

43. fa) Free education upto Matriculation scholar- 
ships, grants for purchase of books, mid-day meals, 
free milk, etc., may be provided to the children of police- 
men. 

(b) Facilities shou’d be made available to the families 
of policemen to earn additional income by poultry 
breeding bee-keeping etc. 

(c) Family p'anning schemes, cultural activities, 
cooperative house building scheme, etc., should be 
encouraged. 

(d) Due attention should be paid to the welfare of 
retired'duabled policemen and families of deceased 
policemen. 

fe) Organisation like Ex-Servicem n’s Association 
should be formed in each Slate for all ex-policemen. 

44. Eveiy po'iceman should be requited to contribute 
Rs. 5 per month and the Government should contribute 
Rs. 7 per head per annum to the Police Welfare Funds. 

45. Public Relations ofheer, in the I. G."s office or a 
whole-time welfare officer of the rank of S P. attached 
to I.G.’s office may plan and carry out welfare activities. 
In the districts, ‘Public Relations officers’ should look 
after welfare of personnel. 

46. The tendency to vards trade unionism in police 
is fraught with dangerous possibilities. Discipline will 
badly suffer if policemen resort to agitational methods 
like Strikes demonstrations and propaganda. Even the 
British Police ate prohibited from forming or associating 
with trade unions. The Police Forces (Restrictions of 
Rights) Act, 1966, rvhich v.’as intended to eliminate 
political and trade union activities among policemen, 
has come not a minute loo soon. 

47. In view of the restrictions on the rights of 
policemen it is necessary to provide a proper machinery 
for rcdressal of their grievances. 

48. It is difTicull to recommend the adoption of the 
principle of Whit eyism in pol'ce for quite some time. 

49. Pay of police service should not be made a 
subject of bargaining process. It should be settled by 
an organisation v.hich can take an objective viev/ of 
what is justifiable. The Police Board proposed in 
Chapter X may lay dovrn principles of pay fixation, 
and conduct reviews of police pay once in 5 years or so, 
or earlier if necessary. Police associations may put 
forward their views, but not demands, during the course 
of such review's, 

50. The Government of India should draft a model 
constitution for police assoc auons widen arc permi 
siblc under the Police Forces (Restriction of Rights) 
Act, 1966 and circulate it to the States for guidance. 


Associations should be provided for each rank and 
evil effects of electioneering should be avoided, 

5). Officers of above the rank of S.P. should 
meet policemen of all ranks frequently in ‘Darbars’ in 
order to be cognizant of their difficulties and hardships. 
They should endeavour to redress their grievances 
locally or being them to the notice of the Government \ 
promptly. If the departmental leadership does all that * 
is necessary and gets government support, the associa- 
tions may autonaiically become moribund. 

52. It will be inadvisable and inopportune abrogate 
the right to form associations after it has been indirectly 
recognised by the Police forces (Restrictions of Rights) 
Act passed recently in Novenher, 1966. 

53. Rank-wise associations should function as 
advisory bodie. to the departmental superiors and 
conduct themselves in a manner consistent with 
discipline. 

54. The l.P.S. is progressively becoming unpopular 
among candidates appearing in the combined competi- 
tive examination because of arduous duties, unattractive 
salary structure, poor prospects of promotion lack of 
prestige and ditfercnlial procedure of recruitment 
intended to perpetuate the extra ordinary inferiority 
of the services. Among the All India and central 
services, last preference is given by the candidates to 
the l.P.S. an J it is not unlikely that in course of time, 
the service may consist of persons who initially were 
distinctly disinclined to join the same. Any proposal 
for a differential method of recruitment to l.P.S 
implies that an inferior type of candidate may do for 
the police service, which is neither conducive to 
improvements in the police nor in the best interest of 
the nation. Common examination without distinctions 
and parity in service canditions is necessary to dravr 
v/j]|jng amongst the best available talent in the country 
to the police. The service should, therefore, be made 
sufficiently attractive by entrusting adequate responsi- 
bility based m due recognition, and equitable remu- 
neration belter avenues of promotion, etc , to enlist 
good men with exemplary character and contended 
outlook. This v/ill provide impartial and straight 
forv/ard leadership to the police forces in difficult times 
ahead and ensure security of the nation, and profes- 
sionalization of service. 

55. The l.P.S. officers have contact v/ilh the grass 
roots of administration and arc well equipped to deal 
v/ith highly complex issues wliich 'crop up for decision 
by Government. Their basic qualifications, adminis- 
trative cpcricncc, and intimate knov/ledgc of tlic people 
and their problems make them eminently suitable for 
administrative jobs in the lecrctarrat. L'kc officers of 
Central Service Class I, tl cy should be cansidcred 
eligible for appointments to the Secretariat and the 
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pool. 

56. The Indian Police Service will b ! a rruitful 
source of marginal skill and talent as the work of I.P.S. 
officers covers all aspects of management in the true 
sence of the term. The decision of the Government 
of India to consider I.P S. officers for appointment to 
the ‘Top Posts’ in public undertakings may be imple- 
mented fully. Volunteers from I.P.S. may also be 
considered for permanent absorption at middle manage- 
ment levels in publ’c undertakings as well provided 
they opt for them once for all. 

57. The Central Police Board proposed in C.iapter 
X would be helpful in spotting talent and channelising 
it to the secretarial and public undertakings. It may 
also facilitate career planning of I.P.S. officers and 
intra-service mobility. 

Chapter— IX 

Police — public Relations 

1. A grievance, fancied or real, which is not attend 
to properly is likely to shake public confidence and 
distort the image of the Police. For placing police— 
Public relations on a proper footing, the responsibility 
for investigation into complaints should be placed, fully 
and squarely cn the Superientendent of Police. A 
'Complaint cell’ with adequate staff in charge of A.S.P/ 
Dy S.P. working directly under the S.P. should be 
created at each district liead quarters. 

2. Public relation officers should be appointed in 
the districts with adequate staff assistance for orga- 
nising public relations programmes to with public 
cooperation. They should be trained in journalism so 
that they can furction as press relations officers as well. 
As far as possible, there should be separate officers for 
‘complaints c^l’ and ‘Public rc'ation work’. 

3. Where possible, properly furnished reception 
rooms and other amenities should be provided at 
the police stations. Courteous conduct by members of 
the station staff who interview the complaints, the 
witnesses and the accused would help in removing the 
unwelcome atmosphere of the police station. 

4. The behaviour of constab’es, who are the best 
Public Relations officers, should be exemplary, courteous 
and helpful. This should be ensured by precept and 
practice as well as c’ose supervision. 

5. The police should with stand political pressure 
in the discharge of their duties. The Government and 
senior offikers should give due support to officers 
acting in a just, fair and straight for.vard manner. 

6: Police should take up non-cognizable offences 
for ‘investigation after ob'aining Magistrates Sanction 
of the goonda elements are ipvplved. This will enhance 
public confidence in police. 


7. Enforcement of social legislation the need for 
which is not widely accepted and for which public sup- 
port is not readily for the coming, is one of the causes 
of an popularity of the police. The strength of police 
should be suitably augmented to cope effectively with 
their additional work and to ensure that the normal 
police work does not suffer. Special police units separate 
from the station staff should also be organised for their 
purpose and the personnel properly selected for them. 
Propaganda drives by concerned agencies may be inten- 
sified to build up public opinion in favour of such 
legislation. 

8. (a) The people should be educated through the 
use of mass media about their duty to render assistance 
to the police. 

(b) They should also be made aware of the legal 
limitations and practical difficulties of the police. 

(c) Sacrifices made and good work done by the police 
in anti-dacoity operations, floods, fires, border defence, 
etc., should be duly publicised. 

(d) Members of the public should be encouraged to 
vis.t police establishments, training institutions, labo- 
ratories, etc. 

(e) Senior officers should establish contact with pro- 
minent citizens of all shades of opinion and take them 
into confidence. 

(f) Sports and spec'al programmes for children 
should be arranged. 

(g) Lessons on police should be included in text 
books. Lectures and Seminars should be arranged 
in educational institutions and ot’ier civil organisa- 
tions. 

(h) Consistent with the demands of duty police 
may participate in ‘Shramdan’ and social welfare 
work to convince the people about their concern for 
peoples welfare. 

Every non-punitiie contact with the public is worth 
its while. 

9. Greater emphasis should be placed on preventive 
work. People should be advised regarding precautions 
to be taken to prevent crime, e:c. Missing persons 
Squads Juvenile Aid Bureau.x and Boy’s clubs should be 
organised. 

10. Good relations with the press are essential for 
a fair presentation of poMce work. Informat-on of news 
value should be made available to the press expedi- 
tiously by Pub'ic Rela ions officers. The press should 
be exhorted not to pub’ish adverse reports against the 
police without proper varification. Incorrect press 
reports should be contradicted through the Publicity 
Department. 

11. Is.G., D.ls.G. and Ss P. should ho’d Press 
Conferences periodically and also when they are consi- 
dered necessary. 
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managable limits, their jurisdiction may be extenoea 
only to complaints against officers of Indian Police 
Service as well as those belonging to State Services and 
working as Superintendents of Police 

17. Tlie Lokpal/Lokayukt should have free hand 
in utilising the sers'ices of central Bureau of Investi- 
gation and State Anti-corruption Departments. The 
details of working arrangements may be worked out by 
mutual consultation. 

18. Police officers may preferably be posted incharge 
of vigilance cells in various Ministries/Departmenls 
because of their experience in vigilance work, handling 
complaints of corruption and evaluation of evidence. 

19. In view of the expanding work- and the need 
for attracting top quality personnel in the CBI, 
the terms and conditions of service in the CBI should 
be made more attractive. Proposals for revising the 
scales and allowances of CBI officers deserve to be 
considered. 

20. Before giving final shape to the draft Constitution 
Amendment Bill and the draft Public Servants Enquiries 
Bill prepared by MHA, the concept of Special Tribunals 


may be examined as they are likely to be helpful in 
expeditious, disposal of departmental enquiries. 

21. (a) For wagging a war on the evil of corruption, 
the Anti corruption Department in States may be suit- 
ably expanded depending on the volume of work. 

(b) The Branches of Anti-corruption Departments 
may be set up in erch district with adequate staff. 

(c) Mm with tried honesty and integrity should 
be more or less permanently seconded to these 
branches. 

(d) The lowest rank for A.C B. officers should be 
Inspector. 

(e) They shonld be trained in Anti-corruption work 
in the CBI. 

(f) ACB should have separate wings for intelligence 
and investigation depending on the volume of work. 

(g) A technical wing consisting of qualified accoun- 
tants etc, should be attached to the headquarter of 
State ACB. 

(h) A legal expert from Law Department may also be 
similarly attached. 


STUDY TEA.M ON THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1966 -REPORT 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1967-68. 2 Vols. 


Chairman ; D.N. Tiwary. 

Members : D.P. Anand ; N.K. Mukarji; M.P. Singar; 
A.N. Biswas. 

Member- 

Secretary ; M. Panchappa. 

appointment- 

In pursuance of the recommendations made by the 
Committee on Prevention of Corruption under the 
Chairmanship of Shri K. Santhanam, M.P. the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Ministry of Finance (Department 
of Revenue and Insurarxe) set up a Study Team on the 
1st Mrrch 1966 Vide F. No. 37/42/65-AJ.J., dated 
February 10, 1966. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The team will exam'ne the organisation, structure, 
methods of work and procedure in the Customs Depart- 
ment with a view to locating the points at which 
delay occurs, where bottlenecks exists and where admi- 
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nistrative failures are possible. In conducting the study, 
the team will also look into aspects of the work of other 
Ministries/Departments which have a bearing on the 
working of the Customs Department. The team will 
suggest measure to improve the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment and to eliminate opoortunities for corruption. 

There were three working groups under this Study 
Teamr 

(I) Working Group for Clearance of Cargo 
Chairman : M.G. Rangaswamy. 

Members * J. Datta ; J. Lawrence D’Souza ; NH. 

Nugarwalla; M.P. Singh ; A.N. Biswas; 

Member- 

Secretary ; M. Panchappa. 

(II) Working group for Preventive Arrangements, 
Chairman : M.G. Abrol. 

Members : S K. Srivastava ; M. Ramachandran ; B. 

Bhattacharji ; M.P. Singh ; A.N. Biswas. 

Member^ 

gegretaj-y M. Panchappa, 
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(Ill) Working Group for Organization Matters : 
Chairman : D.P. Anand. 

Members : N.K. Mukarji ; M.S. Swaramakrislina ; 
M.P. Singh ; A.N. Biswas. 

Member- 

Secretary : M. Panchappa. 

In formulating the views the Committee took into 
consideration the following Committee’s recommenda- 
tions and comments that have looked into the Working 
of the Customs Department. 

(1) Expert Committee for the Reorganization of 
Customs Laboratories (1957). 

(2) Customs Organization Committee (1958). 

(3) Joint Enquiry Committee on ‘Foreign Post 
Offices and Postal Appraising Department (1962). 

(4) Airport Security Committee (1964). 

(5) Commitiee on Prevention of Corruption (1964). 

(6) Study Team on the Import and Export Tiaile 
Control Organisation. 

(7) Public Accounts Committee of Parliament 27 & 
44th Report. 

CONTENTS 

Vol — I : Clearance of cargo : Introduction ; Field of 
Study ; Imports— by Sea, Disputes ; Imports— by Air ; 
Imports — by Post ; Exports ; Refunds and Drawback ; 
Miscellaneous and Summary of Recommendations ; 
Including 22 Annexures. Vol — 2 : Preventive Arrange- 
ments ; Organisation and Personnel : 

Preventing Arrangements, The Task ; the Net Work ; 
Baggage ; Miscellaneous. Organisation and Personnel ; 
Our Approach ; the Headquarters ; The Appellate 
Organization ; The Field ; Miscellaneous ; Summary of 
Recommendations ; Annexures Nos. 1 and 2. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Vol — I. Clearance of Cargo 

Imports — By Sea ; Filling of Manifests and Bill of 
Entry. Bill of entry may be taken up for processing 
without V, liting for the manifest. 

Importer’s liability to duty may be limited to cargo 
actually available for taking delivery 

Foreign currencies may be converted for Customs 
purposes at fixed rates. 

Import licences may be released by Custom House 
promptly after registering debits even in cases of dis- 
putes. 

Delays and other difficulties in receipt of import 
documents from certain countries may be taken up by 
the Government through diplomatic and consulate 
channels. 

That bill of entry may be filed alongwith a copy of 
the invoice even if the importer has not retired, the 


documents should be publicised, and banks holding 
documents may be permitted to remove goods to ware- 
houses when importers have not retired the document. 

The form and format of import manifest, manner of 
preparation, etc., should be standardised and regulations 
prescribing them published. 

Size of manifests should be compact. 

Fresh manifests need not be insisted upon when the 
vessel returns from a nearby minor port for completing 
the discharge at the major port. 

Manifests should be accepted upto even half an hour 
before closing time and the names of vessels notified on 
the same day. 

Scrutiny of bills of entry : Various measures to 
reduce queries on bills of entry should be adopted as a 
standard ‘drill’ under effective supervision. 

The routine hundred per cent double check by princi- 
pal appraises should be replaced by intelligent test- 
check by assistant collector. 

As far as possible assessment should be finalized 
before clearance, but where doubt persists provisional 
assessment procedure should be adopted. 

The Indian Customs Tariff should be made available 
to appraisers in loose leaf form so that corrections and 
changes can be carried out easily neatly and promptly. 

Immediately a change is effected, correction slip 
should be issued for the loose leaf volume of the tariff 
or entire pages replaced, as convenient. 

Exemption notifications should be kept to the mini- 
mum and should be incorporated in the body of the 
tariff schedule itself at the appropriate places and a 
suitable amendment slip to the loose leaf volume should 
be issued simultaneously with each notification. 

The loose-leaf tariff volume, amendment slip and 
replacement pages should be published and issued by 
the Department of Revenue ond Insurance. 

There should be a common schedule for basic custom 
duty and ‘Countervailing’ duty or at least schedules 
with a common basis varying only in the amplifications 
of particular items. 

The liability to countervailing duty should also be 
shown in the loose-leaf volume of the customs tariff. 

Uptodate master record of the tariff schedule, exemp- 
tion notifications and countervailing duties should be 
maintained at each Custom House. 

A Central Exchange for A-'sessment Data should 
collect data in various appropriate categories for com- 
pilation, study and circulation of useful material and 
guidelines to field staff. 

A comprehensive alphabetical card index of classi- 
fications and values-commoditywise, with sub-divisions 
of or countries. 

Each Custom House should be equipped with a 
technical library of useful reference books, calal gucs. 
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price-lists, general trade directories, etc., as also a 
museum of damples. 

Panels of experts in different lines of trade and in- 
dustry’ should be drawn up for Tcady consultation by 
appraisers for information and advice. 

A modernized and scientific classification schedule 
with detailed specifications may be adopted. 

The Indian Tariff Act excepting the provisions 
relating to protective duties should be transferred to the 
Department of Revenue or alternatively by the relevant 
provisions of this Act as also the schedules be incor- 
porated in the Customs Act. 

In the Central Board of Excise and Customs provi- 
sion should be made for a coordinated or unified ap- 
proach to tariff policy and classifications in both 
Customs and Central excise. 

Similar compilations for Import Trade Control 
matters should be arranged as for Tariff matters. 

Appraisers handling current work should dispose of 
cases invo'ving no dispute leaving those involving dis- 
putes to be handled by special appraiser. 

Check of statistical code number should be done 
after clearance of the goods with reference to a copy of 
the invoice retained with the bill of entry. 

The statist cal schedule should be closely aligned to 
the Tariff Schedule and if possible based on it. 

Errors in th.e declaration of statistical code number 
should be dealt with appropriately. 

Licence Matters : Ommissions of signature, security 
embossing, etc., at the time of issue or amendment of a 
licence should be avoided by the Import Trade Control 
Organization. 

The number of Import Trade Control officers autho- 
rised to sign licences should be kept to the minimum. 

The number of alert notices regarding import licences 
in force at ary time should be reduced to the minimum. 

The validity of any series of licence forms may be 
limited to an optimum period — say one year or so — by 
adopting new ser.es for every licencing period. 

At the end of every month the licencing authorities 
she uld issue a consolidated list of all alert and caution 
circulars issued during the period. 

Scope for improving check by strengthening of staff 
and provision of mechanical aids may be considered. 

The Import Trade Control Classification Schedule 
should be closely aligned to and based on the Custom 
Tariff Schedule, with appropriate further sub-divis’ons. 

The discription of goods on the Licence should be 
specific, unambiguous and as wide as possible. 

Licencing policy for actual users may be formulated 
industry wise so that individual licences indicating the 
particular industry may suffice. 

Licences should not be issued with conditions endors- 
ed on them, the verification of which by Customs after 


import is either difficult or time Consuming. 

Once the Import Trade Control policy is announced 
mid-term changes should be avoided as far as possible. 

Appraiser should be given some training in the Im- 
port Trade Control Dept, and also drafted to work in 
the Import Control Organization. 

Import licences may be issued for individual consign- 
ments as in the case of clearance permits for iron and 
steel material and exports of Controlled commodities. 

There should be adequate consultation between the 
Customs department a^d the policy-making authority 
like import control b-fore the department undertakes 
the agency function of enforcing the policy. 

At the pre-clearance stage the customs check may 
merely be to ensure that the goods are not prohibited 
and that their value is within the value limit of the 
licence, detailed scrutiny for licence validity being done 
after clearance. 

Collection Dufy : Calculating machines should be 
used for all calculations. 

Calculation of duty should be completed in the same 
unit of the Custom House that fixes the ratio of duty, 
before returning the bill of entry to the party. 

Maintenance or ledger accounts should be encourag- 
ed by treating them like current accounts in the banks. 

Periodical (say monthly) accounts should be render- 
ed promptly. 

Departmental transit of bills of entry is not recom- 
mended but a system of tally of bills of entry, duty col- 
lections and releases may be considered. 

Examination of goods and delivery : Examination of 
goods in the same shed where they are stored should be 
the normal pattern. 

The appraiser should be made fully and solely res- 
ponsible for the examination of goods. 

The appraiser should also exercise general customs 
control over the cargo discharge in his jurisdiction and 
port arrangements should be such as to facilitate this. 

The appraiseis work in th; docks should be super- 
vised by assistant collectors. 

Special drives may be launched occasionally by the 
collector to test-check the efficacy of the normal machi- 
nary working in the docks. 

Standards should be laid down for office accommo- 
dation in the docks and for examination Centres and all 
ports administration should keep to these standards. 

Instead of a separate ‘Forwarding Memo’ an en- 
dorsement on the bill of entry itself should suffice. 

A notation regarding grant of customs clearance may 
be male on the triplicate copy of the bill of entry also 
which may be released to the importer and the duplicate 
sent in departmental transit to port authorities for deli- 
very of Cargo and not made over to importer. 

Special priority should be given for Clearance of 
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Hazardous work. 

The setting up of a study team to go into the func- 
tioning of major ports should be considered. 

Tally should be completed immediately the Cai^o is 
stacked. 

Port ‘out of turn' of Cargo should be forwarded to 
Customs promptly. 

Steamer agents should be required to discharge cargo 
consignment-wise or the port should group the goods 
consignment-wise in stacking them and make a charge 
on the steamer agents. 

Customs officers may exercise appropriate ‘preven- 
tive’ control over discharge, shortage, and delivery of 
Cargo. 

For completing port formalities and paying port dues 
an extra copy of the bill of entrj’ may be accepted in- 
stead of a separate document. 

Qassification under the schedule of port charges and 
the rate-schedule may be simpliSed or the customs 
schedule itself adopted for the purpose of classification. 

ViTiere customs ba\ e verified the weight or other 
detail, the port need not make a second check. 

All port formalities including collection of port dues 
may be completed in the shed or other storage area. 

If possible, separate sheds may be earmarked for 
export cargo. 

Port administration should accept liability for pay- 
ment of dutj- on goods landed in its custody and pilfered 
or lost thereform. 

Setting up of a port protection force, improved poli- 
cing and supervision and effective fixing of the responsi- 
bility for lapses in security- control are necessary to 
reduce puferage. 

Procedures for permitting removal of goods from 
port transit area pending completion of formalities 
should be adopted liberally. 

Transportation, in closed vans capable of being effec- 
tively sealed, of goods moving in bond would obviate 
the need for escort. 

Packages other than those selected for examination 
may be allowed to be remcved straightway. 

Consignments on which a short leNy is discovered 
_^ay be released even before recovery if the amount is 
upto Rs. lOD. 

All goods remaining uncleared beyond the prescribed 
period should be sp^eedily removed to warehouses for 
uncJeared goods. 

Auctions should be given better publicity. 

Auctions should be held at places where they are no 
undue resiricticns on entry’. 

Advance inspection of samples of auction lots by 
intending bidders should be facilitated. 

Other metfcods of sale besides auction, like tender, 
private negotiations, etc,, may be adopted. 

SOS 


There should be better coordination between port 
and customs and auction work completed within pres- 
cribed time-schedules. 

Fair prices should be fixed realistically and thereafter 
acceptance of bids left to the port authorities. 

Confiscated goods for which option to pay a fine in 
lien of confiscation is not exercised in time may also be 
disposed of. 

The possibility' of entrusting disposal of all uncleared 
cargo to an organization other than port or customs may 
be considered. 

A reorganised pattern of appraisement for import 
cargo has been designed, which may be tried ont at a 
smaller port after the necessary pre-conditions concern- 
ing staff, accommodations, etc., are fulfilled and then 
extended to all ports. 

Disputes : The scope for disputes should be reduced 
by having a better tariff law. 

The importer should be required bj' law to declare 
the assessment which he considers appropriate. 

A close and definite time limit should be fixed for 
the decision by the assistant collector on disputes in 
classification and thereafter the importer should either 
pay duty or warehouse the goods. 

Where a decision of an assistant collector or apprai- 
ser is based on a ruling of a Collector, the dispute 
should be referred in appeal to the Board and where it 
is based on a ruling by the Boa-d, it should be referred 
to the next higher authority instead of a routine filling 
of appeals and revision apph'cations. 

Appellate collectors should be of the same status as 
collectors, having an independent office and should 
possess adequate experience of work in the Customs 
Department. 

Where any dispute affecting a series of imports has 
been taken up, all assessments involving the identical 
dispute should be kept pending at the refund stage. 

All decisions and rulings of the Board and all deci- 
sions of the Appellate and re-sdsionary authorities should 
be published for the Guidance of the Public and the 
staff and reissued at least once a year. Departmental 
procedures should also be suitably publicised. 

Expert panels of advisers for the trace should be 
set-up. 

Customs officers should be stationed at important 
foreign centres for collecting information and inteli- 
gence and making enquiries, and also to attend to pub- 
lic relations. 

The Central Exchange for Assessment Data should 
Coordinate with other anthDrities for obtaining in sys- 
tematic routine informatioa concerning special relation- 
ships between importers and foreign suppliers. 

Determination of values under Section 14fl) ffa) 
Customs Act, 1962 should be done centrally by a Special 
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Unit in the Central Exchange withont scope for further 
agitating the matter departmentally. 

Valuation Rules should be recast for the guidance of 
trade and staff, explanatory notes with illustrative exam- 
ples should be published 

Provisional duty bonds should be printed so that 
there is no delay in the process of filling of bond. 

Customs Officers should be drafted to work in the 
import Control department. 

• Compact Units comprising both Import Trade Con- 
trol and Customs offices should be set up for dealing 
with enquiries and completing licence check of bills of 
entiy in advance of the landing of goods. 

An additional ‘label’ should be pasted to the licence 
so as to draw pointed attention to any aspect of the 
licence, the licensee should be take note of before he 
effects import. 

A Joint Committee of Customs and I.T.C. officers 
■should be a standing committee attending whole time 
for speedy settlement of issues, to enquiries and advance 
clearance of imports from I.T.C. angle. 

A Joint Chief Controller in the C.C.I. & E’s office 
and a Dy. CC.l. &E. in each of the offices of the Jt. 
Chief Controllers of Imports and Exports shou’d be 
designated for the specific purpose of attending perso- 
nally to references from customs authorities pertaining 
•to consignments under clearance. 

Condoning of infringements through issue of recom- 
mendatory letters to the Customs authorities should be 
minimised by vesting maximum discretion with customs 
authorities. 

General licensing instructions, instructions for 
exercise of discretion and relaxation in announced 
policies should be compiled and distributed to all ap- 
praises and above. 

Appraisers should take the initiative in applying the 
GLIs and relaxations wherever appropriate. 

Separate adjudication cells with adequate comple- 
ment of appraising and clerical staff should be set up in 
each Custom House. 

Penal action, if any, against persons should be pur- 
sued separately after completion of action in respect of 
goods so as to avoid undue detention of goods. 

Imports-By Air 

A miniature Custom House should be set up at the 
major Airports. 

Adequate accommodat'on at the Airport for the 
miniature Custom House will have to be provided by the 
Civil-Aviation Authorities. 

A Sub-treasuo' may also have to be set up at these 
Airports. 

The facility of clearance of particular consignments 
' at the main Custom House may be allowed on request 


and goods moved in bond. 

A simplified procedures on the lines of the procedure 
for post parcels should be devised to clear air cargo for 
which a licence is not necessary. 

In respect of other items of air cargo a simple form of 
documentation should be adopted. 

Air Cargo pending clearance may be stored in a 
Central store room maintained by an authoiity other 
than Customs. 

Each individual Airline or its authorized agent may 
attend to the formalities of clearance of Air Cargo on 
behalf of the importers. 

On a suitable guarantee air cargo may be released to 
the Airlines without advance payment of duty, the duty 
to be collected from the importers by the Airline and 
than deposited with customs. 

Subsidiary licerses or release advices may be issued 
for clearance ot goods a* the Airport. 

The period beyond uncleared air cargo may be dis- 
posed off should be reduced to one month. 

Imporls-By Post 

Foreign post offices may be set up at the major 
international Airports at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras to clear airmail. 

Foreign post offices may be opened at Cochin, Goa 
and a few other important Centres to relieve the load 
on the existing offices. 

Construction of suitable new buildings in the Suburbs 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras to house 
existing foreign post offices including customs units may 
be considered. 

A revised procedure of completing examination of 
parcels and assessment before issue of tatters of Call is 
recommended and may be tried in one office before 
general adoption. 

The postal administration should complete way bills 
and pass the sheets at least thrice a day direct to the ex- 
aminer or appraiser for sheet checking and return. 

Parcel detained for licences may be listed on a sepa- 
rate sheets for case of subsequent handling. 

Postal administration may deliver parcels on which 
fine is to be paid after collecting the fine. 

15 day’s notice to produce licence or two show 
cause against confiscation may be allowed instead of 
days at present. 

Suitable categorization should be made and indicated 
on the call notices so that the addressee may know the 
point in the Department to be approached for further 
action. 

Arrangements should be made so that persons pre- 
senting themselves at the postal counter are attended 
to on the same day if they come before a prescribed 
hour. 
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be entrusted to some other agency to be done at an 
earlier stage so that expert clearance is not affected. 
Alternatively payment of cess on exports through cus- 
toms revenue stamps should be allowed, and the pay- 
ment of cess made on exporter’s own calculations 
subjected to check only after export for recovering short 
collections, if any. 

Miniature Custom House proposed to be set up at 
the major international Airports should attend the 
Clearance of export airfreight also. 

Airliners may arrange to accept airfreight at their 
cUy offices and present it at the airport for customs 
clearance in which case instead of the regular shipping 
bill, a copy of consignment note with necessary addi- 
tional information may be accepted. 

Refund And Drawbacks 

An officer oriented set up comprising a number of 
units of appraiser with attached clerk should d^al with 
refund claims. 

Forms of communications should be standardized. 

Rejection of a refund claim as unsubstantiated 
should be by assistant collector who should err on the 
side of allowing time rather than less to the claimant. 

Government may consider fixing by law a minimum 
amount (say Rs. 25,000) above which only claims could 
be made. 

The procedures and evidentiary requirements should 
be simplified to ensure tint an importer does not pay 
duty on goods he cannot obtain the delivery from the 
post. 

Adequate accommodation for sorting, registration 
and arranging of bills of entry should be provided in the 
Manifest Clearance Department. 

A senior assistant collector with adequate customs 
experience should be put in charge of the manifest 
Qearance Department only, in the Major Custom 
Houses. 

Short landing refund claims may be disposed of 
on the basis of port out turn report without requiring 
confirmation from the steamer agents. 

To facilitate easy identification and sorting at all 
stages, drawback shipp'ng bills should be of a distinct 
colour. 

Duplicate shipping bills mry be collected, arranged 
and forwarded to the Custom House alongwith the 
expert manifest by steamer agents. 

The export manifest should be prepared in two 
separate parts— one for all drawbacks shipments and the 
other for the rest. 

Exporters should declare in shipping bills the serials 
number of the drawback schedule covering the goods 
and the ra'e and amount of drawback claimed. 

The drawback shipping bills should themselves 


include the statutory claim for drawback and a separate 
claim may be dispensed with. 

Drawback claims should be re-scrutinized by exami- 
ners and not by upper division clerks and appraisers 
should exercise a second check before putting up the 
claim to assistant collector for sanction. 

Movement of papers between different Departments 
may be minimised by seating staff of the internal 
Audit Department with the Drawback Department 
itself. 

Calculating machines should be used for calculation 
of amounts of drawback and refund. 

Immediately after issue of refund or drawback order, 
the file should be forwarded to the Accounts Department 
so that the cheque for drawback or refund amount may 
be prepared but not dated for delivery to the claimant, 
as soon as he pre sents the pre-receipted refund or draw- 
brek order. 

Exporters should be asked to indicate in the draw- 
back shipping bill itself the manner in which they wish 
to be paid. 

The forms of refund and drawback orders may pro- 
vide for claimants authorisation to credit the amount to 
the personal deposit account. 

Treasury functions should be entrusted to a separate 
gazetted officer under the overall supervisory control 
of the Chief Accounts Officer the latter being in Class I, 

In cases where export duty leviable is more than the 
drawback that will be due, government may consider 
collecting on'y the excess of duty over the drawback 
amount. 

There is scope for combining customs drawback and 
excise rebate work. 

Miscellaneous 

For achieving systematic control o\er assessments 
for ensuring uniformity and for equipping the depart- 
ment w’ith usual data, a new unit called ‘Central Ex- 
change for Assessment Data’ should be set up. 

The daily list unit should be expanded and upgraded 
to attend to the Collection of required information from 
bills of entry, shipping bills and invoices for the Central 
Exchange for Assessment Data. 

Machanization of processes of indexing, compilation 
and extraction of data for various studies in the Central 
Exchange for Assessment Data should be considered. 

Publication of the Custom Tariff and Foreign Trade 
Statistics should be taken over by the Central Exchange 
for Assessment Data. 

Each group in the Central Exchange should consist 
of officers with appraismg experience assisted by clerical 
and tabulating staff etc. 

The hierarchy of an assistant collector incharge of a 
few groups and a collector in overall charge of the 
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Central Exchange should be provided. 

A separate unit should be set up and specially 
entrusted with the compiling and publishing of Tariff 
Schedules Departmental Manuals, compilations of 
Ruling etc. 

A small press should be attached to the Unit set up 
for publication woik. 

The publication unit may be a part of the Central 
Exchange under the charge of a Deputy Collector. 

The publication unit should have a group of four 
officers with experience assisted b.’ a compliment of 
Junior Officers and Clerical staff with t> ping experience. 

Custom Houses should stock for sa’e all publications 
of interest to trade issued by Customs Trade Control, 
Exchange Control and other departments. 

The Clearing agency rules should be t'ghtened to 
provide effective control o^er the rgents. 

To implement this improved Control over these 
aaefits an adequate unit should be set up in each Custom 
House. 

Associations of these agents should be encouraged 
to function like a disc'plined guild with a code of con- 
duct, fiar sca’es of charges, arrangements for training, 
etc. 

Taking a calculated risk the requirement of surety to 
bonds may be waived wherever possible. 

The possibility of Insurance Comapan-es acting as 
surety agencies should be examined in consultation with 
Lie and other Insurance interests. 

A simple letter of undertaking in lieu of bond may 
be accepted from government departments and under- 
takinp. 

Appraiser should himself take the initiative wherever 
feasible to order clearance on bond. 

On paitial fulfilment of the terms of the bond, 
renewal of the bond for the reduced sum should be 
allowed. 

The form of bond to be filled for different purposes 
should be s andardised and printed. 

Places in the interior should be appointed with full 
fiedged customs units so that Customs clearance of 
imports and exports can be given at those pLces instead 
of only at th e Pons. 

Vol — ^11 ; Preventhe Arrangement; Organization And 
Personnel 

1. The status and emolument of the Di ertor of 
Revenue Intelligence should be raised so as to strengthen 
his position for effective coordination cf anti-smuggling 
efforts all over the country. 

2. The D R.I. should be delegated higher financial 
povers and should exercise overa;’- control of anti- 
smusaling equipment including launches and vehicles. 

3. It should be the general rule that all D.R.I ’s 


proposals (mostly being of a secret and confidencial 
nature) are handled and disposed of in the Ministry at 
higher levels. 

4. Preventive control should be by specialists 
except where for reasons of economy and administrative 
convenience these functions have to be entrusted 
to other agencies like the central excise or border 
police. 

5. The staff of these other agencies should be given 
training and provided with uptodate handly compilations 
of the relevant regula'.ions and departmental instru- 
ctions. Effective coordination between them and the 
regular customs units should be ensured. 

6. In the field, the preventive network should com- 
prise full-fiedged customs unit at cuffoms stations, 
customs preventive units to cover the rest of the coast 
and the border police for preventive control along the 
land border and should haie the requisi'e cooperation of 
the police, the navy ani the airforce. 

7. The super-structure of contiol points and admi- 
nistrative points should be built on this b sis with due 
regard to administrative facility. 

8. A comprehensive scheme for patrolling and 
surveillance of the sea and land borders should be 
drawn up. 

9. Routes to customs stations and all appointed 
customs and the traffic therein should be covered in a 
blue print of surveillance arrangements including pro- 
vision for patrolling, v.ateh posts, etc, and thCiC schemes 
should be linked to and aligned with the scheme for 
general patrolling in the surrounding area. 

Ships Stores 

10. The declaraiion of ship's stores should be pru- 
ned to cover only item of real interest so that the con- 
trol is pointed. For the rest the control should be exer- 
cised through shin's own accounts. 

11. It should be made a rule that items issued for 
consumption of crew are issued in open condition to 
reduce the chances of their entry into the market. 

12. Patrol arrangement in Port area, customs 
stations and airports : Adequate customs control over 
small craft pljing in the port should be ensured through 
system of special licensing or through adequate coordi- 
nation with existing licensing system, if any. 

13. There should be a regular harbour patrol for 
routine challenge and surprice checks. 

14. Customs security arrangements in the Airport 
premises should be streamlined strengthened. 

15. Adequate preventive control over unmanifested 
cargo landed in the port should be exercised. 

16. Movement of goods into and out of the customs 
area in a customs station should be subject to full 
customs control. 
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17. To the extent feasible escort of goods under 
customs lien should be replaced by effective sealing 
arrangements and appropriate surprise check except in 
the case of sensitive items like liquor and tobacco. 

18. The drill for ensuring that export goods in which 
customs have a special interest, are in fact exported, 
should be standardised. Whenever, the stakes are high 
as with ex-bond shipments, re-export under adjudication 
order, etc., a full tally of such consignments may be 
necessary. 

19. Intelligence and Investigation : In the collection of 
intelligence, overlapping, duplication and gaps should 
be avoided. Intelligence units covering the country and 
also at selected foreign centres should be set up. 

20. The intelligence so collected should be proces- 
sed in the central unit of the D R.I. and to make this 
arrangement really effective proper personnel should be 
selected. 

21. Intelligence and investigation functions should 
be combined and attended to by the units of the D.R.I. 
which should be able to draw upon the custom houses 
etc., for routine assistance and satisfactory liaison should 
be maintained between them. 

22. Zonal and sub-zonal units of the D.R. I. should 
be set up at places listed m the body of the report. 

23. To avoid duplication and conflict collection of 
intelligence and working it out should be the functions 
of the customs units only. Other law enforcement 
agencies like the police, etc., who may come across intel- 
ligence or contraband should pass on the same to the 
appropriate customs units. 

24. The economic offences wing of the C.B.T. 
should, as a high-powered investigating agency, take up 
only complicated cases which arc referred to it by the 
department as being not entirely within its scope or as 
requiring a more concentrated and high-powered effort 
at investigation. 

25. Equipment : The recommendations contained 
in the report submitted to government in June 1965 on 
provision of equipment for anti-smuggling purposes 
should be implemented without delay. 

26. The overall control of this equipment should be 
with the D.R.I. and adequate financial powers should be 
delegated to him. Further the unit in the headquarters 
dealing with these matters should be an officer-oriented 
set-up manned by officers with field experience and 
having technical background. 

27. The D.R.I. should have suitable arrangements 
for consulting other law enforcement agencies in 
India and abroad on developments in this field of equip- 
ment. 

28. Adjudications : To ensure speedy adjudication of 
cases, the scope for giving some relief to the collectors 
by providing suitable high level assistance and/or by 


having special adjudicating collectors ad hoc to adjudi- 
cate complicated cases may be considered. 

29. For speedy conclusion of customs prosecutions. 
State Governments should be requested to assign special 
courts to try them, where there is a sufficient volume of 
such cases. 

30. It would be useful to have compact prosecution 
cells of departmental officers attached to the intelligence 
and investigation units to conduct simpler cases them- 
selves and also to render more competent assistance to 
the counsel engaged for major cases. 

31. Working groups with senior representatives of 
all concerned interests should be set up to keep the pro- 
cedures and arrangements for baggage clearance under 
continuous review. 

32. An all-India forum should be set up to examine 
periodically the improvements effected and to go into 
the problems that could not be resolved locally. 

33. The flow of passengers and baggage should be 
streamlined and mechanised. 

34. The “comb” pattern of moving passengers and 
baggage through various checks should be adopted by 
all the checking agencies including health and passport 
police. 

35. A suitable system of pasting labels with dis- 
tinctive colours and numerals on tlie package should be 
adorted so as to facilitate speedy and correct sorting of 
packages labelwise and their easy identification. 

36. The checks at the health and police counters 
should be streamlined, simplified and minimised and 
adequate staff provided to ensure smooth flow of pas- 
sengers and to the extent feasible these check should 
be completed before the ship is ready to disembark the 
passengers. 

37. Wherever fhrge volumes of passengers have to 
be attended to they should be sorted out into suitable 
channels of flow for convenience of handling. Suitable 
directions in different important languages should be 
displayed at various points so that the passengers flow 
into appropriate channels without help. Wider use of 
public address system should be made. 

38. A single specific rate of port dues per package 
should be fixed eliminate delays involved in their 
recovery. 

39. The primary level officer should decide the treat- 
ment to be given to a passenger and his baggage and 
the purpose of supervision should be to assist and guide 
rather than act as a brake. Specialization and expertise 
at both levels are, therefore, essential. 

40. The scale and nature of examination should ■ 
vary according to the type of passenger-tourist, suspect 
and others. 

41. Second-check of baggage as an instrument of 
supervisory control should be avoided but used only to 
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contraband within the customs area one half of the 
amount that is likclv to be sanctioned as reward may be 
sanctioned as interim reward immediately on seizure 
and another one quarter on aciual confiscation by the 
adjudicating officer. 

63. In respect of gold with foreign markings which 
is liable to absolute confiscation the entire reward may 
be sanctioned Immediately on seizure. 

64 . Guarded but effective publicity should be given 
to the general scheme of rewards as also to important 
individual cases, but without jeopardizing the secrecy of 
the informer’s identity. 

65. The distinction between gazetted and riDn-gazet- 
ted officers for the purpose of granting reward should be 
replaced by a distinction between supervisory and pri- 
mary workers, rather between supervisory and primary 
'roles played in individual cases, supervisory roles being 
considered for reward only when the supervisory role 
has been significantly instrumental in the detection. 

66. Class I and other supervisory officers who may 
not be given cash rewards may be given recognition for 
meritorious service by award of President’s medals as 
with the Police Service. 

67. The reward scheme should cover cases where 
evasion is detected even if contraband is not physically 
seized. 

6!i. Officers who contribute significantly to the con- 
duct of penal action including prosecution should also 
be eligible for rewards. 

69. In determining the quantum of reward, a liberal 
approach may be adopted. 

70. Reward proposals should be made, scrutinised 
and approved as close to the event of detection or other 
occasion for reward as possible and maximum powers 
should be delegated to collectors to sanction rewards in 
terms of rules. 

71. Reward cases which are referred to government 
should be examined by senior officers with adequate 
experience of work in the customs depaiiment and 
should be decided promptly. 

72. A percentage of the value of the seized goods or 
the sale proceeds of confiscated goods plus penaUics 
rcalisea fronl evaders should be pooled into a welfare 
fund. 

73. Storage And Custody Of Goods : Responsibility 
for storage and custody for each category of detained, 
seized and confiscated goods may be fixed on individua* 
officers except that in respect of certain higltly precious 
goods a double lock arrangement shall be made, the 
second lock being that of an officer superior in rank 
to the officer in direct charge, and of gazetted status. 

74. Each custodian shall be required to file appro- 
priate fidelity bonds. 

75. Each custodian shall be paid a special allowance 


fixed as a pircentage of bis salaiy subject to a minimum 
ofRs. 100 and a maximum of Rs, 200. 

76. On transfer or prior to proceeding on long leave, 
a regular substitute shall be posted and a complete and 
correct transfer of custody shall take place. 

77. For short or casual leave or in an emergency, 
the custodian should make arrangements to ensure' tha't 
any articles which may be required during bis absence 
are handed over to another officer on proper receipt with 
the approval of the assistant collector concerned. • ull 
responsibility for the rest should remain intact with him- 
self. 

78. The financial powers of Ministries should be 
exercised by the Board. 

79 Within their allocations, the collectors should 
be allowed maximum delegation of financial powers. 

80 At the centre a financial adviser subordinate to 
the he3d of the organization may be provided with his 
own office designated as the bureau of finance. 

81. At the collectorato levels, an officer of the status 
of a deputy collector may be provided to adv.se the col- 
lector on these matters. 

82. There sh mid be a distinct unit in the Board 
charged with the task of personnel planning in its widest 
sense. 

83. Attached to this unit should be a directorate of 
training. 

84. Tax Research Bureau recommended by the Cen- 
tral Excise Reorganization Committee should be set up. 
The officer in the ministry in charge of this bureau 
should also be the head of the statistics and intelligence 
unit. 

85. The central exchange of assessment data recom- 
mended in Part I of our report should be set up as part 
of the headquarters organization. 

86. At the headquarters, work relating to customs 
drasvbacks and central excise rebates on exports should 
be centralised in one unit under a director. 

87. The secretariat of the headquarters should be 
manned by officers with adequate field experiences. Pro- 
portion of officers drawn from field cadres should be 
increased. 

88. Central Secretariat Service officers should be 
deputed to the field to gain field experience and back- 
ground knowledge. 

89. There should be periodic interchange at as many 
levels as possible between the field and the headquarters. 

90. (a) Staffing in Statistics & Intelligence Branc'h 
should be at Cileutta, the Directors in charge of Inspec- 
tion and Revenue In-elligence may be given the same 
emoluments as a Joint Secretary and made inter- 
changeable with members of the Board not having over- 
all hierarchical charge of the field. 

90. (b) Directorate of Inspection should pay atten- 
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tion to developing management expertise and should be 
staffed suitably. Correspondence with Board may be 
on single file system. 

90. (c) Staffing in Statistics & Intelligence Branch 
should be adequately field oriented. 

91. At least those orders which do not admit the 
appeal or revision application fully should, in addition 
to indicating in clear terms the reasons for the decision, 
deal specifically with the pleas and arguments put forth 
in the appeal or application. 

92. Appellate machinery somewhat on the lines of 
income-tax appellate tribunals should be set up. They 
may deal with revision applications against the orders of 
the appellate collectors as also against the orders of the 
collectors. 

93. In case of delay in the setting up of such machi- 
nery, at least the appellate and revision ary functions 
should be separated from the executive and a dministra- 
tive functions by suitable arrrangemeiits at the Board’s 
and Governnent’s level. 

94. Classification rulings issued by the Board should 
be binding on the appellate authority. 

95. Appraising department should be reorganised 
with the appraiser as the standard primary functionary 
and an assistant collector as the supervisory officer over 
3-4 appraisers and with examiners to assist in simpler 
functions at the major Custom Houses. 

96. The principle appraiser’s grade may be aboli- 
shed suitable number of additional p 'Sts of assist mt 
collectors created. All theexiiting princ pal ippraiser'> 
should be considered for filling these additional posts 
and only in case of shortage of s Jitable candidates from 
principle appraisers, the remaining posts should be 
added to the general pool. 

97. Competent appraisers with necessary aptitude 
and minimum experience of 5-6 years should be chosen 
for manning special units to be set up for deali ig with 
all cases of disputes or investig itio i One special unit 
for every 4 normal units would be fa.r propoition. 

98. In major custom houses like Bombay, Calcutta 
or Madras where the number of appraising units 
(normal and special) would be large, a second line of 
coordination and control at the scale of one Deputy 
Collector for 6 or 8 units shoul i be provided. 

99. There should be a separate Deputy Collector for 
exports and drawbacks and excise rebates, at Bombay 
and Calcutta. 

100. Appraising work at minor ports and land 
customs stations should be attended toby appraisers. 
If the volume of appraising work does not justify 
employment of a whole time appraiser the station should 
be denotified at least for imports or the appraising 
officer in that station should be entrusted with other 
customs functions also. 


101. Supervisory officers with customs experience 
should be provided to supervise a number of such 
customs stations within touring jurisdiction. 

102. Appraisers and examiners drafted for compli- 
cated work of a higher order th m check and assessment 
of individual consignments should be entitled to special 
allowances as recommended for the preventive side. 

103. Arrangements for manning customs work in 
the central excise collectorates may be reviewed. All 
charges having only customs work should as far as 
possible be manned by officers of customs cadres. 
Where this is not possible the central excise officers 
should be given training and practical experience in 
major Custom Houses before being posted to customs 
charges. 

104. The air pool should be made into a pool of 
officers for baggage and should form part and parcel 
of the customs unit at the place and the existing 
provision for tranferability from one place to another 
should be removed. 

105. For selection to the “Baggage’, pool, customs 
preventive experience whether in a customs house 
minor port or land customs station should be a major 
qualffication. 

106. Selected volunteers should ordinarily be posted 
to the airport of their choice. Selection to the air pool 
should be on a long-term basis (and not tenure) with 
provision f< r weeding out unfit/unsuitabie as also for 
drawing 'resh blood from time to time. 

107 The provision regarding compensatory allaw- 
ance should be reviewed and payment for overtime work 
provided. 

108. Grades, allowances, and promotion opport- 
unities, etc., should be so piovided in the intelligence and 
investigation sector that officers continue in it so that 
specialization and expertize are built up. 

109. In the preventive set-up, there should be a 
single grade in class III at the primary level and one in 
class II at the supervisory level roughly in the ratio of 
one supervisory officer for 10 primary level officers. 

1 10. Preventive officers grade II should be abolished 
retaining only grade I and senior grade. In addition, 
suitable number of advance increments should be given 
on the successful completion of probation. 

111. After five ^ ears’ experience in general pre- 
ventive control officers should be selected for baggage 
work including airport baggage work and for intelligence 
and investigation, on the basis of competence, aptitude 
and option. Officers posted to these specialised jobs 
should be paid a special allowance. 

112. Overtime hours for baggage officers should be 
kept tv) the minimum and the special allowance should 
be so fixed that even with lesser overtime work their 
total emolument would not be less than what they would 
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get on general duties but a liltie more so as to prove 
attractive. 

113. The above principle should apply equally for 
fixing compensatory allowances for rumm.iging and 
intelligence and investigation ofikers. 

114. In class II at the supervisory lc\cl, there .should 
be only one grade carrying the standard class !l scale. 

115. Suitable special allowance should be paid to 
the supervisory grade also for baggage, airport and 
intelligence work, 

116. In Bomba> and Calcutta, m addition to chief 
Inspectors and in Madras two. 

117. The Additional Chief Inspectors and Chief In- 
spectors should be given a special pay of Rs. 150 p.m. 
and Rs. 250 p.m. respectively in addition to their pay 
in the standard class 11 scale. 

118. Prescribed duly hours should be 8 hours per 
day and 48 hours per week. Overtime rales should be 
revised upward to be more in line with current condi- 
tions. 

119. The importance of the outdoor scpojs in the 
preventive set-up should be recognised and their pay 
scales and prospects should be improved on the analogy 
of the Border Police. If necessary, the preventive and 
outdoor jobs should be separated from the purely indoor 
ollicc Jobs into separate cadres. 

120. In the major custom houses, the treasury 
functions should be attended to by a separate gazetted 
otliccr (treasury ofiiccr) under the chief accounts ofiiccr 
who should be raised class I leva 

121. Audit of assessment of duty should be done 
by a higher calibre of ministerial personnel of a higher 
siatvis than at pfcscni under the supervision of and 
subject to test-checks by senior appraising olheers. 

122. Appnusers posted to audit units should be 
given special allowance as for investigation and other 
special work, 

123. Audit of calculations should not be left to 
lower oivisiOD clerks but done bv upper division clerks. 

124 . Audit of customs transactions at minor ports, 
etc., should also be b> the same stall. 

125. Ministcna! posts at the primary level should 
be regarded on The basis of a review of routine and non- 
routine jobs and the proportion of supervisory posts 
should also be increased. 

12o. Diisci iccruiiracni to upper division clerks should 
be at least to the cxicr.t o. 5o per cent and in additiou, 
promotion of another 25 per cent should be by selection 
Irom among L.U.Cs. through coatpetitivc examination. 

127. .A selection grade ot upper division clerks in 
the scale of Rs. 2U>-10-2‘X>-15-32O-UU-15.3!;0 may be 
created to provide fiigncr caiibic miotvtcnal personnel 
to nwn the internal audit, libr.irj’, research and otao. 
|i shmeat uuus. 


128. The bead clerk's grade should be abolished 
and those of Deputy Superintendents and Superinten- 
dents and merged into single grade of Rs. 335-15*425- 
25-575. 

129. Alternatively, there should be two grades of 
Deputy Ofiicc Superintendents and Ollicc superinten- 
dents in the scale of Rs. 335-425 and Rs. 450-575 
respectively, the latter being m ch.irgc of more impor- 
tant clerical units. Ordin.anly. a supervisory post 
should be provided for about 10 primary workers. 

130 For efTcctive overall control .and planning in 
personnel matters, the personnel ofiicc of the collector 
in a major custom house should be manned by n senior 
Deputy Collector who should have the assistance of an 
assistant collector, a senior preventive inspector and a 
senior Ministerial Superintendent with .n suitable com- 
plement of clerical stalT. 

131. Tlic public relations unit slioutd be headed by 
a Deputy Collccor in the major cusiom houses at 
Bombay, Cakuit.a and M.idras and an assistant collector 
at Cochin. The unit should have 3 cells to attend to 
complaints, enquiries and to pcncral public relations 
respectively. Ii possible, this work may be entrusted to 
one of the deputy collectors on the import side part- 
time. 

132. A few assistant collectors should be set apart 
as adjudic.ating officers for appraising cases. 

133. The ceiling m value above which cases should 
not be disposed of at levels below the collector should 
be raised so as not to over-load the collector with ad- 
judications and to allow him time to attend to other 
imporl.int functions as Head of Department. 

134. While ordinarily a collector with a suitable 
number of assistant collectors will form the managerial 
cadre, in the major cuMom housrs Deputy Collectors 
would also be required at the intermediate level. 

135. In Bombay and Calcutta, all impart app.-aising 
work should be placed in charge of an addiitoiul collec- 
tor and another additional collector should be in charge 
of prcvcr.iivc vvorl, tspon and drawbacks, "nicscale 
of pay of these tdditional collectors should be Rs. 
1600-2000. 

136. 7 he emoluments <’f the collectors of customs 
10 charge of Bombay and Calcutta should be equivalent 
to that of a joint secretary. 

137. /ill assisiaut collectors in preventive ineloding 
airport and baggage, intclIigcrKrc and mvcstig.ition (both 
preventive and appr.a!Sirp) and in the dircctoiatc' should 
bepivenauHiformspeci3lpayorafiowar.ee of Rs J50 
p.m. and the Dcpuiy Coficctorv Pa. 200 p m. 

13Si. Adequate spate should be pros -ded to cuilott'v 

laboratories. 

I3h Lnuson tetween the bbar-vtory a.nd execulivc 
units should be ruamuined through periodic group 
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discussions, meetings with senior officers, etc. 

140. There should be adequate trai iing and library 
facilities. E itrants sh euld be given 4-5 m e iths training 
in customs la^'S and procedures in the preventive an J 
appraising departments and also in the laboratory before 
being given a charge. 

141. The laboratories should be reorganised into 
units (having 1 chemist in class II and 2 absistant 
chemists in class III) specialising in different sectors of 
trade and one unit in anti-smuggling matters (gold, 
narco tics, precious stones, etc.). 

142. 2 or 3 such units may be cor trolled by a class I 
officer. If on this basis there are more than one class I 
officer, the head of the laboratory may be an officer in 
the junior administrative grade. 

143. There should be an administrative officer to 
assist the chief chemist. 

144. The minimum qualification for recruitment 
to class III post may be reduced to second class B Sc. 
with chemistry. The initial pay on completion of pro- 
bation should be Rs. 3C0. 

145. Better prospects should be provided for labora- 
tory attendants by suitably extending the pay scale and 
the posts should be ordinarily filled by promoting 
suitable candidates from class IV. 

146. A two man committee of technical experts 
should be set up to recommend on standard equipment 
for laboratories. 

147. Except in metropolitan port towns, separate 
regional laboratories to attend to central excise work 
should be set up. 

148. Officers of the chemical service shou'd be 
posted to a few posts in the central exchange for assess- 
ment data. 

149. Proper yard-sticks should be devised by the 
Directorate of Inspection for all items of work taking 
into account all relevant factors. 

150. There should be a well-defined and well-plan- 
ned personnel policy, taking into account; (a) a balanced 
cadre composition, (b) uniformity in the cadre strengths 
in different custom houses, and (c) providing adequate 
prospects for advancement in career. 

151. A standing committee of high level representa- 
tives of the Board, the Directorate of Inspection and 
the Financial Adviser should be set up to consider staff 
requirements and to accoid sanction promptly. 

152. Collectors should be empowered to make good 
temporary staff needs on the basis of yard-stick and in 
accordance with the personnel policy and within their 


budget, 

153. Sufficiently long panels, both for direct recruit- 
ment and for promotion shou'd be drawn up well in 
advance in each cadre and kept valid for a calender 
year. 

154. Adequate training arrangements for all catego- 
ries of staff should be instituted on a top priority basis. 

155. Pending implementation of the (raining scheme 
prepared by an ad hoc committee of officials set up as a 
result of the recommendations of Central Excise Re- 
organisation Committee, a directorate of training under 
a senior collector should be set up. While the training — 
of class I officers will be his direct responsibility, that in 
respect of class 1 1 and class III executive grades will be 
discharged by him through the 4 regional schools. 

156. The foundational course in the National Aca- 
demy of Aoministration at Mussoorie for class I pro- 
bationers should be at the commencement of the cireer. 

157. After training but as part of the probation each 
class I probationer should work independently as apprai- 
ser for six months, preventive inspector for three months 
and central excise superintendent for three months. 

158. Postings should be planned for maximum deve- 
lopment and appropriate utilization of the officers. 

159. System of postings should be patterned for 
different grades and cadres. 

160. Time-schedules for completion of jobs forms, 
registers and statements should be prescribed to provide 
effective managerial control, but avoiding duplication 
and wastage. 

161. Particular attention should be paid to disposal 
of letters from the public. 

162. Manuals and other compilation of instructions 
forms, etc., should be compiled centrally and local varia- 
tions should be minimised. Then local manuals should 
issue as supplemenis to central manuals. 

163. Organization & Methods: Units under assistant 
collectors should be set up in all major charges. 

164. Closer attention should be paid to staff welfare 
and senior assistant cUeciors should be appointed as 
welfare officers to cover both the customs and ceniral 
excise departments at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
At other places the welfare officer may be a class I 
officer part-time or a full-time calss II officer under the 
overall charge of a class I officer. 

165. Housing for officers of the customs department 
and particular for the officers attending to appraising and 
preventive functions should be provided on a prioriiy 
basis. 
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